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CALENDAR, FALL SEMESTER, 1955-19567 


1955 


July 15, Friday Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to graduate status for the fall semester 
to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 


Aug. 15, Monday Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to undergraduate status for the fall se- 
mester to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 


Aug. 29, Monday Applications for readmission to the fall semester to 
be filed with the Registrar’s Office by students not 
in attendance during the spring semester, 1955. 


*Sept. 12, Monday Fall semester begins. 
Student teachers register. 
1:30 p.m. Required assembly of new students, 
Auditorium; counseling. 


*Sept. 13, Tuesday Testing and orientation for new students. Instruc- 
tion begins for student teachers. 
*Sept. 14, Wednesday Testing and orientation for new students. 


*Sept. 15, Thursday Registration of all upper division, graduate, and 
freshmen students, 


*Sept. 16, Friday Registration of all sophomore students. Morning 
only. 
Sept. 19, Monday Instruction begins. 
Oct. 7, Friday Last day for petitioning for change of program 
without penalty for late petitioning. 
Oct. 21, Friday Last day to file application for candidacy for teach- 


ing credentials and the bachelor’s degree for 
February, 1956. 
Nov. 11, Friday End of first half of fall semester. 
Nov. 24, Thursday and } Thanksgiving holiday. Academic and administra- 
Nov. 25, Friday tive holiday. 
Nov. 24, Thursday, to 
Nov. 26, Saturday 


Dee. 19, Monday, to 
Jan. 2, Monday 


Fall recess. 


| Christmas recess. Academic holiday. 


Dec. 26, Monday Christmas holiday. Academie and administrative 
holiday. 
1956 
Jan. 2, Monday New Year’s holiday. Academic and administrative 
holiday. 
Jan. 3, Tuesday Instruction is resumed. 


Jan.11, Wednesday, to Preregistration counseling required of all continu- 
Jan. 25, Wednesday ung students. 
Jan. 16, Monday, to 
Jan. 25, Wednesday 
Jan. 26, Thursday Fall semester ends. 


! Final examinations. 


* For complete details, see fall semester SCHEDULE OF CLASSES AND DIRECTORY, 
SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE. 
+ Administrative offices, including the admissions office, are normally closed on 
Saturdays. 
[5 ] 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
* Jan. 
“Jan; 


*Feb. 
*Feb. 


* Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


CALENDAR, SPRING SEMESTER, 19567 


1955 


. 15, Thursday 


1956 
16, Monday 


26, Thursday 
27, Friday 
30, Monday 
31, Tuesday 


1, Wednesday 
2, Thursday 


3, Friday 


6, Monday 
13, Monday 


24, Friday 


March 16, Friday 


March 29, Thursday, to 
March 31, Saturday 


March 30, Friday 


May 23, Wednesday 


May 25, Friday, to 
June 5, Tuesday 


May 30, Wednesday 


June 6, Wednesday 


Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to graduate status for the fall semester 
to be filed in the Registar’s Office. 


Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to undergraduate status for the spring 
semester to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 

Fall semester ends. 

Applications for readmission to the spring semester 
to be filed with the Registrar by students not in 
attendance during the fall semester, 1955-1956. 

Spring semester begins. 

Student teachers register. 

9:00 a.m. Required assembly of new students, Audi- 
torium. Testing and orientation for new students. 

Testing and counseling required of new students. 

Registration of all upper division, graduate, and 
freshmen students. 

Registration of all sophomore students. Morning 
only. 

Instruction begins. 

Lincoln’s birthday. Academic and administrative 
holiday. 

Last day for petitioning for change of program 
without penalty for late petitioning. 

Last day to file application for candidacy for teach- 


ing credentials and the bachelor’s degree for 
June or August, 1956. 


Spring recess. 


End of first half of spring semester. 
Instruction ends. 


Final examinations. 


Memorial Day. Academie and administrative lholi- 
day. 


Spring semester ends. 


* For complete details, see spring semester SCHEDULE OF CLASSES AND DIRECTORY, 


SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE, 
+ Administrative offices, 


Saturdays. 


including the admissions office, are normally closed on 
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Eredgs.Griftin ;. A, Beaten he Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
dot MosGroeblis iM Soo uh e's nee Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
Genevieve W. Haight, MeA lis oo. dias oe Assistant Professor of English 


Harold H. Haines, A.B., Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry 
Associate Professor of Military Science and Tactics 


Heqnaracy., all ease: Ss.) teen ees. Assistant Professor of Physics 
J. rederick, Halterman, PhiD.. J... 2a « eee Professor of Economics 
George THand, Phiiwoniass «tamer e «nile sine kee ote «cen Professor of English 
Theodore: Warder, fd. 1). )< 5 <5. 2 <'scl fetes Professor of Physical Education 
Garrett patiardingseh. Dini, dec sa a allen © Associate Professor of Biology 
Theodore, Wy: Hatlen, Ph:D, oi. Sivas vo Associate Professor of Speech 
Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A....... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
Jean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D.......... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
Wiliitam F. Holtrop, Ed.D........... Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
Hlizabetinwiy Lrigh p06). a 2 osteo eee ees Assistant Professor of Education 
Charlessl JatebsjeP Di Di. aiegonds oes ceeds Professor of Education, Emeritus 
Wilbur ic) SCOD8 el. iiss ah oiia some oe Assistant Professor of History 
BaolwAvar ones Mid lttias oi veer ies ee pene Associate Professor of Education 
Clydesi. comers M Als 5.007 be excite a 8.88 Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
Helen thc genon, Phd Ny ab aie ie a> cnet Associate Professor of Biology 
Mayville S. Kelliher, M.S..,....Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
Paul er icelly, Ph Div ooiaad ake ace Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
Williamol.) Kennedy, PhD 0 No. seared: Associate Professor of Economics 
Wo Hugo henner ies a Me ieeiaen tere Assistant Professor of English 
Edward A. Kincaid, M.A........\..-+-4 Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
WilliamiGd,; Knife, Wa, Dir a. vt coe Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts.\,......--- Assistant Professor of Music 
Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D....... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
Elsie (Leachs, Ph.D. ce sahontk\lies med: ees a BA al Instructor in English 
BennethiHesLenddne Rh. eee ls eas eee es ie cs Instructor in English 
Edith .My.Leonand, (McA. oe ae ae. ps Weise Professor of Education 
Jacob Lindberg-Hansen, M.A............,-+++++ Assistant Professor of Art 
Pale Nos Lan Tel) Je eet) eee ,..Assistant Professor of German 


Joseph F, Loftus, A.B., Captain, Artillery 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tacties 


Officers of Instruction dik 


Florence W. Lyans, M.A....Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 


POC MAB POT EE, ee es Cates eps Associate Professor of Home Economics 
Bdmpn duis NM aesOns Pi i recles mm tase hens Assistant Professor of French 
EPVER Gee URGES EGOS INS Rest tite a dose Naae oie ¢ 8 Professor of Education 
Je Chesley Mathews; Ph-De vie. koe. Associate Professor of English 
John Ay MeChire; PhiD. (nares oo Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
Robert A. McCoy, Ed.D............. Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
pS Be TT Se aed Sl a ne 2 Professor of Chemistry 
Filérence:OmMeredithy; MA x. 3 ccctee J toads Professor of Home Economics 
Einast).cvieshke, (Pheer Lael tees Professor of Home Economies 
PMGRt 5), WIOhact A PHD tes y swe eke ae 8 Instructor in Physical Education 
Maree iG Maree hy), FER IR BI es ad ewlarens Assistant Professor of Physics 
Glenn faMiller.: PRibe sa. ck eae ee Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
ELOTOUE GF PMINOTS Wie. cas a's See eS Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
Hay MNP OP ONEOO) LUG as es este ea eek Sea eels Professor of Industrial Arts 
PO ENCOLO AIC NL Ar Sos. aa cet fae ae ss Instructor in Home Economics 
PAPUA TU TE ee NLOSCICY atrial), cua oe fe ache lie BB Assistant Professor of Botany 
RIA TRE UUTICR Eel? atime. we Chee sie stale Assistant Professor of English 
GUormelusert Muller, ED.D peer ee oe wes se Associate Professor of Botany 
Wretter te Uta tl.) s reser eee egies elas tees Assistant Professor of Botany 
Poe ae mE TLEL SR EM ne alee satel che aidie, feet FR ara diteanca x 6 Instructor in Musie 
alpine aire elas own te Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
He ware oN eLbled we Mya ooo ee ete ev Professor of History, Emeritus 
Pla Vig tho 2 yn) ahem ad hp 9 Da aa aati od ihe ig a tide lee ea Vue a Professor of Zoology 
CSS E CM Monee LIS AeA) a on cme ley AT ici ftite gem Le aiere nck Sars Instructor in Geology 
Rear Ota pO ARCs es ee es te foes Associate Professor of Zoology 
PUD OP STI OIM se eae ee Geis ete eta Wes Assistant in Physical Education 
WW Wp ae Be! win pad Sa ll piesa le trait aeacetaingt Assistant Professor of Speech 
Poi Pero Ords rela tie Jepsen Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus 
PLAROUY eteeUe FE PL ay hs ee cat dettre, gS. cere Assistant Professor of Economics 
PARIEV AGO NEC: tare eee a hay Cote somes Associate Professor of Education 
oat ele pete it Led ae al BD incl gage aig Brabiinany ameter bal tea Professor of History 
AARNE VV ESI ED) aoa aha a bal Sora el boig! aiid Assistant Professor of Speech 
mouapameureDoctora en. Letras: «12s. «Quine . xd Professor of Spanish 
SURES Ne C8 cra) hl BA BES et Se aa on Lecturer in Spanish 
See RE ES SOMA ac te ea. Gris p.cuilit a, ty ii HSS Professor of Mathematics 
Lyle G. Reynolds, Ed.D.......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D... 03... Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
Pearse One Ons. El, D6) ke. Mint, ala wiays aes Associate Professor of English 
Witham: Aeehohnpachs M.Ats. sid. Sam. A. lees Assistant Professor of Art 
Steer mLrm sa aUey adr L yy Peer he, Ayn SRS Professor of Education 
Joseph J. Sayovitz, M.S.............Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
oui menerer gl, Dis iiss dsets saree Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
UW ee meNOeU Ea: Lenk tat 2. wide Tidak ty. Assistant Professor of Speech 
PIPERS eCilGr eS tle yee oe tants betes wk bees i's Instructor in History 


Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D............ Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
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Hazel, W. Severy, MEA Di8ct1.0O2n,j022. tie Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 
BlyerakubicjePh: Diets eet oee Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
John: OC. SHrdetor nD ae epw,.< 62s sexe oie ks Rate Professor of Speech 
Roye bs Souless Mite oo o2 tne: 2 eee ee Professor of Industrial Arts 
Chatles- Bs Spanldivia seh ao ces sas ae Associate Professor of Sociology 
Lealandy Do Stier see sac a. aie oie... Assistant Professor of. Education 
Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.)..... Assistant Professor of English 
LouieeSe La ylOr peau... Hotes coe ac Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
Robert..Gr7Dhomas x; MobaA daa" tic.sasly:. v dela wide ee Instructor in Art 
Henry Ay burner. th ht Data: <sie. Assistant Professor of Political Science 
Louises Turner, MSA ceed eek cs sxe PE ee Assistant Professor of Music 
Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A............. Assistant Professor of Education 


Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 


aIMOSa tien WILCTS Mirth. Le tute) canis ws aie x a ccateta a Assistant Professor of Biology 
Lewisck awalton, PDs. armies Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Boberts Wo xWebb,ahh.Deevie a. «cate se ore os eee Professor of Geology 
Thomas? S27 Weil; 0, Darah a, . eee, Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
Harrington Wells, M.A........... Associate Professor of Science Education 
Patricia H. Whitaker, Ed.D....... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
PanlD aWienpabl een), cast ean ae Associate Professor of Philosophy 
Ha A lane Walliams sac b te ae neds ete sae a een ahs jah ek Professor of Physics 
Stanley L. Williamson, M.S...... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
Lawrence Willson; sein D se cms tee ree thee Assistant Professor of English 
Claytonyi yy iison, at. Muss. nuts cme ey a ae Assistant Professor of Music 
JonwAL Rh. Wilson, od, Do coe. wv aes ee Assistant Professor of Education 
Marie Wilson, M.871.2 juselce-us oe Assistant Professor of Home Economies 
Wilton M, Wilton, M.A......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
Samuelea: W ofsy VP sae eee eee Assistant Professor of Spanish 
C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M... Assistant Professor of Mineralogy, Emeritus 
Dons ldaMa Wootton hh, Dn oan ee Assistant Professor of Zoology 


CarleB Ay towski.. MGAs.'.", 00.) fc ieee eee eee eee Instructor in Musie 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1868 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA is composed of academic colleges, professional 
schools, divisions, departments of instruction, museums, libraries, research 
institutes, bureaus and foundations, and the University of California Press, 
situated on eight different campuses throughout the State, namely: Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Davis, Riverside, Mount Hamilton, La Jolla, and 
Santa Barbara. The University also maintains several field stations of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station in various parts of the State. 


SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


Before its inclusion in the University of California in 1944, Santa Barbara 
College had passed through a number of phases under different designations. 
It first came under State jurisdiction in 1909, when it was established as the 
Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home Economics. 
Prior to that it had existed since 1891 as a private school, later taken over by 
the city, giving instruction in cooking and manual training. In 1919 the cur- 
riculum was expanded to include general teacher training and the name 
changed to Santa Barbara State Normal School. Two years later, in 1921, a 
four-year program leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts was introduced. 
This time the name was changed to Santa Barbara State Teachers College. 
It was the first state teachers college in California to become a member of 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges. With a program in liberal 
arts being authorized in 1935, the school became Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege. This designation it retained until 1944, when it became a college of the 
University of California. 

Santa Barbara College is primarily an undergraduate institution, with pro- 
vision for limited programs of graduate study. Instruction is offered in two 
divisions, the Division of Applied Arts and the Division of Letters and Sci- 
ence. It is fully accredited by the Western College Association. The program 
of each division is supervised by a dean and an advisory committee composed 
of Faculty members. The departments belong to the College as a whole and 
offer courses and majors in either or both divisions. In each division instruc- 
tion leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and combines courses in general 
education with study in the student’s major field of interest. In each division, 
curricula are available leading to certain teachers’ credentials, described else- 
where. Although the same academic degree is offered, the divisions differ in 
their aims, as follows: 


THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


The Aims. The Division of Applied Arts seeks to continue and develop the 
program in applied arts for which Santa Barbara College is already well 
known. In keeping with the traditions of the University of California, broad 
general education is considered to be an appropriate base for specialized edu- 
cation. The student in the applied arts may be primarily concerned with a 
specific major; nevertheless he is expected to examine thoughtfully the cul- 
tural, social, scientific, and artistic heritage of man in order that he may be- 
come a responsible citizen capable of expressing intellectual maturity in both 
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his professional and social life. Throughout his college work, the student will 
be expected to give emphasis to both specialized and cultural education. Dur- 
ing each succeeding college year, the student enrolled in the Division of Ap- 
plied Arts is expected to pursue an increasing amount of work in his special 
field of interest. 

In brief, the training offered in the Division of Applied Arts is designed 
to develop competence and leadership in specialized professional fields with 
due regard to educational backgrounds leading toward intellectual maturity. 
Although many students in this division will enter their chosen occupations at 
the end of four years, the undergraduate program in the applied arts may 
serve as basic preparation for graduate work. 

The Curricula. One-third or more of the program of the student in the 
Division of Applied Arts consists of subjects selected to provide a broad base 
for specialized education. Detailed requirements for this division are set forth 
on page 36, 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


The following majors are available in the Division of Applied Arts: divi- 
sional (see next paragraph), education, home economics, industrial arts, music, 
physical and health education, and speech. Subareas of interest are available 
in home economies (dietetics and institutional management) and in industrial 
arts (graphic arts) (industrial management). 


DIVISIONAL MAJORS IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


A limited number of students in this division may desire to combine two or 
more subject areas as a divisional major. See pages 56 and 57. 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


The following credentials are available to students in the Division of Applied 
Arts: kindergarten-primary; general elementary; junior high school; special 
secondary credentials in correction of speech defects, music, physical educa- 
tion, speech arts, homemaking, industrial arts education; and special super- 
vision credentials in subjects listed under special secondary credentials, 


THE DIVISION OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


The Aims. The Division of Letters and Science seeks to develop within the Uni- 
versity of California an educational program attractive to the student who 
wishes to secure a broad general understanding of contemporary society. He 
will engage in study to make him intelligently aware of the historical back- 
ground of this society. He will examine his cultural, artistic, and philosophi- 
cal heritage and will analyze the scientific, political, and social forces that 
influence him in his environment. It is the aim of the Division to provide suck 
instruction in classes sufficiently small so that all students may participate 
freely in discussion. The student’s selection of a major subject will allow him 
the experience of concentrated study in sequential courses, and may serve to 
prepare him for a profession. The primary aim, both in general education 
and in the major, is to assist the individual student to become judiciously 
receptive to ideas and attitudes other than his own, capable of independent 
thought, and effective in communication. 

The Curricula. Approximately one-half the program of the student in the 
Division of Letters and Science will be devoted to general education. In addi- 
tion, the student will select one of the majors listed below. 

All majors in the Letters and Science Division also prepare the student for 
graduate study of an academic or professional nature which may lead to ad- 
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vanced degrees. Most of them in addition provide foundation in subject fields 
appropriate to the general secondary teaching credential. 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


The following majors are available in the Division of Letters and Science: 
divisional (East Asian Studies, hispanic civilization and the tutorial program, 
see pages 58, 59, and 60), art, biology, botany, chemistry, economics, English, 
French, geology, history, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical science, 
physies, political science, psychology, social science, sociology, Spanish, speech, 
and zoology. 

For the program offered in connection with the art, music and speech 
majors leading to special secondary credentials, see pages 46, 97, 98, 139, 
and 140. Minors in Letters and Science subjects are available for creden- 
tial programs: see statements of departments in this catalogue. 


GRADUATE WORK 


The Master of Arts degree is offered in the following fields: economics 
(theory), history (the American West, Civil War and Reconstruction), po- 
litical science (international relations and comparative government), and 
psychology. Graduate work in other areas may be added in the future, A few 
graduate students are also enrolled in nondegree programs. Information con- 
cerning graduate study may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar or 
from the department concerned. 


REGULAR AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


The academic calendar year of Santa Barbara College is divided into two 
equal semesters, the fall semester beginning in September and the spring 
semester ending in June. In addition, there is a summer session offering 
courses in most major departments. Special features of the teacher education 
program include an Elementary Demonstration School and a Remedial Room 
for children. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The College Library, located in the center of the new campus, contains 80,000 
selected books, 10,000 pamphlets, and 2,400 phonograph records. Over 1,475 
periodicals and serials are currently received. This building, completed in 
1954, has seating capacity for 590 students. Stacks and tables are arranged 
to give easy access to all materials. Facilities for outdoor reading, conversa- 
tion, and group study are provided by the first-floor patio and the two second- 
floor decks. 

Special facilities include four audio-visual rooms for listening and pre- 
view, a microfilm reading room, three conference rooms, and an audio-visual 
demonstration room. These are also available for group discussions. A typing 
room with tables for personal typewriters and a coin-operated typewriter, 
and several studies for faculty and graduate students have been provided. 

The Wyles Collection of American History, gift of the late William Wyles 
of Santa Barbara, is one of the most extensive collections of Lincolniana 
and Civil War material in the West. The books, periodicals, and pamphlets 
in this collection are housed in a separate room and are for use only in the 
library. 

A branch library for Industrial Arts students is maintained on the Mesa 
Campus in the city of Santa Barbara. The Santa Barbara Public Library is 
also available to students. 
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INFORMATION FOR VETERANS 


The Office of the Dean of Men maintains liaison between veterans and the 
Veterans Administration, the State Department of Veterans Affairs, and 
other agencies offering veterans educational benefits; and assists veterans in 
becoming assimilated into the life and spirit of the University. Offices of the 
United States Veterans Administration are located as follows: 


Regional Office, 49 Fourth Street, San Francisco 3, California ; 

Regional Office, 1380 South Sepulveda Boulevard, Los Angeles 25, Cali- 
fornia ; 

Regional Office, 325 B Street, San Diego 1, California. 


In order to enroll under the provision of Public Law 346 (G.I. Bill) and 
obtain full veterans benefits, veterans must present an original or supple- 
mental Certificate of Eligibility, register within the University’s announced 
registration period, and file a study list. In order to enroll under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 16 (Rehabilitation), authorization to complete such en- 
rollment must be obtained from the United States Veterans Administration 
Office and. received by the Office of the Dean of Men prior to registration. 
Veterans should apply to their local United States Veterans Administration 
Office in sufficient time to receive their Certificates of Eligibility or proper 
authorization prior to registration, or the veteran must be prepared to pay 
all expenses (tuition, fees, books and supplies). Refunds of such expenditures 
may be made later to the veteran student based upon the effective date of the 
Certificate of Eligibility. 

Veterans who transfer to another campus of the University within the 
jurisdiction of the same Veterans Administration Regional Office and with 
no change of objective (or degree) and whose training under Public Law 346 
has not been interrupted in excess of four months, need present only a Vet- 
erans Transfer Notice from the last campus attended. A veteran must present 
a supplemental certificate if (1) he has been out of training more than four 
months; (2) he has not completed the last term or session in which enrolled 
under veterans benefits; (3) he has attended any other institution; (4) he 
has last attended University Extension; or (5) he last attended a campus 
within the regional jurisdiction of a different Veterans Administration re- 
gion. If the transfer is into a different Veterans Administration region, the 
veteran should request a transfer of his files to the proper regional office. 

Information regarding educational benefits available from the State of 
California (CVEI) may be obtained from the State Department of Veterans 
Affairs located at 700 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, California; or by writing 
either to 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, California; or 515 Van Ness 
Avenue, San Francisco, California. 

Veterans wishing to enroll under the provisions of Public Law 550 (Korean 
G.I. Bill) should obtain from the United States Veterans Administration a 
Certificate for Education and Training which should be filed with the Dean 
of Men’s Office upon completion of registration. These veterans must be pre- 
pared to pay all fees and educational costs at the time of registration as 
education and training allowances are paid the veteran by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The first monthly payment will normally be received 60 to 75 
days after compliance with the above. 

Hight units of elective credit may be allowed upon petition to honorably 
discharged veterans or continuing members of the Armed Forces who have 
completed four or more months of active duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. These are elective units and cannot be used to satisfy any 
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specific graduation requirement. Petitions for these units may be obtained 
in the Office of the Dean of Men. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Matters relating to the deferment of students eligible under Selective Service 
are handled by the Office of the Dean of Men, Building 402, Room 209. 
Certifications regarding enrollment, class standing and other pertinent in- 
formation will be submitted to the student’s Selective Service board upon 
request. To be considered for deferment by Selective Service, the student 
must be pursuing a full-time course of instruction which for undergraduates 
consists of at least 30 units per year (July 1 to June 30). This does not in- 
clude noncredit courses such as Subject A. Students who plan to seek defer- 
ment continuously until qualified for the bachelor’s degree should understand 
that present policies of Selective Service permit continuous deferment only 
through the eighth semester of college residence, including not only the period 
cf residence at the University of California, but also all semesters spent at 
junior colleges or other collegiate institutions. Students should plan course 
sequences for several semesters ahead so that prerequisites for all desired ad- 
vanced courses can be satisfied within the eight-semester period. To qualify as 
a full-time graduate student, the student must be in residence, actually spend 
full time on his studies, and meet the criteria generally applied for normal 
progress toward the degree—that is, two years or less for the master’s degree 
and four years or less for the doctor’s degree (including time spent working 
toward the master’s degree, if taken). Students desiring deferment on the 
basis of enrollment in the R.O.T.C. program should consult the Department 
of Military Science. 


COCPERATING INSTITUTIONS 


By special arrangements the Santa Barbara Museum of Art and the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Natural History, both with large private endowments 
and excellent reputations and facilities, and Santa Barbara College work to- 
gether in the fields represented by the museums. A number of college classes 
have been carried on during the past few years at the Museum of Natural 
History, and important programs and classes at the Museum of Art have been 
arranged for the students of the College. Similarly, the facilities of the Santa 
Barbara Botanie Garden are available to classes and advanced students in 
biology. A research laboratory has been established at the Garden specifically 
for independent investigation by students and faculty. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


University Extension offers educational facilities to adults who seek some 
form of higher education, but who are unable to enroll in residence at the 
University. In the city of Santa Barbara, the program of University Exten- 
sion is closely codrdinated with the activities of the Santa Barbara Commu- 
nity Institute. In the larger Central Coastal Area, comprising mainly Santa 
Barbara, San Luis Obispo, and Ventura counties, the services are rendered 
in response to needs as expressed by city and county school administrations, 
professional and civic organizations, and groups of individuals having com- 
mon interests. 

The educational services of University Extension are organized around 
three primary aims: to help men and women advance professionally ; to aid 
them in meeting their responsibilities as citizens; to assist in their pursuit of 
intellectual interests. 
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Five principal means of instruction are used by University Extension: 


1 


2. 


. Classes are organized in cities and towns wherever a sufficient number of — 


people indicate an interest in a specific subject. 


Conferences and workshops, for periods ranging from one day to several 
weeks, provide intensive study and discussion program for interested 
groups. 


. Lectures, singly or in series, are provided for committees, clubs, organi- 


zations or communities that make the necessary arrangements for secur- 
ing this service. 


. Correspondence courses offer lessons, study materials, and University 


faculty guidance by mail. 


. University Extension makes available visual education aids from film 


libraries maintained in Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


Persons desiring to take advantage of the facilities offered by University 
Extension, either in Santa Barbara or in any other part of the State, may 
receive detailed information by addressing University Extension, 129 E. 
Carrillo Street, Santa Barbara, California. Telephone, Woodland 29118. 

In certain cases veterans may use the educational benefits available to them 
under the federal and state laws to enroll in University Extension courses. 

Students regularly enrolled in Santa Barbara College and contemplating 
using credits from University Extension (including correspondence courses) 
to satisfy graduation requirements should refer to page 34. 


ADMISSION TO SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


AN APPLICANT WHO WISHES to enter Santa Barbara College must fulfill the 
general requirements for admission, as set forth below. Application blanks 
may be obtained from the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara 
College, Goleta, California. Final dates for filing applications and credentials 
for admission are listed on pages 5 and 6. 

No applicant may register until he has been approved for admission. Writ- 
ten notice of acceptance or rejection will be sent to the applicant from the 
Office of the Registrar. Evidence of successful immunization against smallpox 
within the last seven years is required before admission papers may be sent. 

The All-University entrance requirements have been adopted by Santa 
Barbara College, but to avoid hardship for students whose high school pro- 
grams are already planned, the old requirements, listed below, will remain 
in operation until the fall of 1958. Beginning in the spring of 1959, ap- 
plicants will be admitted only if they satisfy the university entrance require- 
ments which are at present listed in the University catalogues for the cam- 
puses at Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


Graduates of accredited high schools may enter the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College in freshman standing provided one of the following 
patterns of admission has been met: 


I. Applicants who are admissible as regular students at the other campuses 
of the University of California may be admitted to Santa Barbara Col- 
lege as regular students. 


II. Graduates of four-year high schools must complete a minimum of 12 
units with an average grade of B or higher from the following 16 re- 
quired units (scholarship averages are computed on the basis of semester 
grades rather than year grades) : 


COTA MAE LIGIE Ress tl eo hey oo 3 units. These may consist of any six semes- 
ters that give preparation in written and oral expression and in tlhe 
reading and study of literature. Reading and study of contemporary 
literature may be included. The requirement in English must be 
satisfied by credit designated “English.” 


CO) EESIACOLY tes 52 Gute 2 ae « 1 unit. This requirement may be fulfilled by 
any two semesters of United States history, or United States history 
and civics. 

(ejrAlgobrasiaGel: dar tmieks 1 unit. 

(d@) Restricted Electives 1). 29.20%. 685% 4 units. This requirement may 
be met by eight semesters of high school work selected from the fields 
of English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and nat- 
ural science, in addition to the units presented in satisfaction of 
(a), (b), and (c) above. 

(e) Unrestricted Electives............... 7 units. Of the high school 
courses offered, only physical education will not be counted in ful- 
filling this requirement. 


III. Graduates of three-year high schools must complete a minimum of 9 units 
with an average grade of B or higher from the following 12 units: 

PO RONIBD ee oa Tks okie hs 2 units. These may consist of any four se- 

mesters that give preparation in written and oral expression and in 
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the reading and study of literature. Reading and study of contem- 
porary literature may be included. The requirement in English must 
be satisfied by credit designated “English.” 

CD) “ELISCODW tts nue ooh cat. «ro 1 unit. This requirement may be fulfilled by 
any two semesters of United States history, or United States history 
and civics. 

KC JRL OU Apt tad a o's erates 1 unit. 

. (ad) Restricted Electives. ..........«5.- 3 units. This requirement may 
be met by six semesters of high school work selected from the fields 
of English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and nat- 
ural science, in addition to the units presented in satisfaction of (a), 
(b), and (c) above. 

(ee Unrestricted :lectives. «0.5 «>. sb ces ear 5 units. Of the high school 
courses offered, only physical education will not be counted in ful- 
filling this requirement. 


Removal of High School Entrance Deficiencies. High School subject de- 
ficiencies may be removed by: 


I. The attainment of satisfactory scores on examinations given by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service for the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Applicants for admission through removal of deficiencies by this method 
must have the approval of the Committee on Admissions before taking 
such examinations. Approval is granted only in cases involving minor 
deficiencies. Arrangements must also be made with the College Entrance 
Examination Board at least four weeks prior to the date of the examina- 
tions. The results of these examinations are not to be offered in lieu of 
high school graduation, but rather as a supplement to the high school 
record. Information about the dates and places of examination may be 
secured from the College Entrance Examination Board, Educational 
Testing Service, 4640 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California, 
or P. O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey ; 


II. Appropriate postgraduate courses in accredited high schools; 
III. University Extension courses acceptable for University credit; 


IV. Courses of appropriate content and unit value completed with satisfactory 
scholarship in junior colleges or other collegiate institutions whose 
credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. Courses 
completed in summer sessions at such collegiate institutions are accepta- 
ble, provided that the necessary transcripts of record can be filed with the 
Registrar’s Office at Santa Barbara College prior to the final date for 
acceptance of applications and credentials for admission (see page 5). 


Credit for work taken to make up high school subject deficiencies is not trans- 
ferable for college credit; however, work of college level beyond that needed 
to remove a deficiency may be counted toward the bachelor’s degree. 

A student deficient in scholarship in high school is required to complete a 
semester program of at least 12 units of college transfer courses with at least 
a 1.5 grade-point average. Work acceptable for removing scholarship defi- 
ciencies may be taken in extension, by correspondence, or at any collegiate 
institution whose credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. 


Preparation for Curricula of the College. In addition to those subjects 
required for admission to the College (outlined above), certain preparatory 
subjects are recommended for each curriculum. The inclusion of these recom- 
mended subjects in the high school program will give the student a more 
adequate background for his chosen field of study. Details will be found in a 


* If Algebra is taken in the ninth grade, the required number of units of unrestricted 
electives becomes 6 
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separate circular, PREREQUISITES AND RECOMMENDED SUBJECTS, which may be 
obtained from the Office of the Registrar at Santa Barbara College. 

Responsibility of High School Authorities. The high school administrators 
are responsible for the validity of certificates of graduation from high school, 
for the scope and content of the college preparatory courses, for the proper 
subject designation of such courses, and for the guidance of those students 
who intend to enter the College. 

Counseling High School Students. Attention is invited to the fact that en- 
trance requirements for Santa Barbara College allow for considerable flexi- 
bility in planning high school curricula for individual students. For example, 
under requirements II (d) and (e), there may be included appropriate courses 
in such fields as social science, foreign language, English, mathematics, nat- 
ural science, art, music, and speech. When the interests and abilities of high 
school students can be anticipated, it is possible to plan a related high school 
and four-year college program. High school counselors are invited to com- 
municate with the appropriate divisional dean at Santa Barbara College for 
assistance in planning programs for individuals or groups. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


An applicant for admission in advanced standing must present evidence that 
his work in collegiate institutions has met the minimum scholarship standard 
required of transferring students, namely, a grade-point average of at least 
1.0 (C average) in all college courses undertaken; moreover, he must have 
attained at least a grade C average in the institution last attended. If the 
applicant has fewer than 60 acceptable units of college credit, he must present 
evidence that he has satisfied, either in high school or in college, the subject 
requirements for the admission of high school graduates to freshman standing. 

An applicant may not disregard his college record and apply for admission 
in freshman standing; he is subject without exception to the regulations gov- 
erning admission in advanced standing. The registrar of each preparatory 
school and college attended should be asked to forward complete official tran- 
scripts directly to the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara 
College. A statement of honorable dismissal from the last college attended 
must also be sent. 

Transfer students must maintain a grade-point average of 1.0 or better 
in work taken at Santa Barbara College. Transferred grades will be entered 
on the student’s record, but excess grade points from other institutions* will 
not be added to grade points earned at Santa Barbara College. Students who 
have earned in junior college more than 64 units acceptable toward gradua- 
tion at Santa Barbara College will receive exactly 64 units of credit; how- 
ever, additional subject credit may be allowed. Upon completion of 64 units 
of degree credit, no additional unit credit may be accepted for work from a 
junior college. 

A student who has a bachelor’s degree and desires to enroll in Santa 
Barbara College must apply to the Registrar for acceptance. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STANDING 


Information concerning admission to graduate standing may be obtained 
from the Office of the Registrar. For further information regarding graduate 
standing see page 15. 


ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Special students are students of mature years who have not completed a satis- 
factory high school program, but whose special attainments prepare them to 


; * Grade points earned on other campuses of the University of California will be trans- 
erred. 
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take certain courses in the College. No person under the age of 21 years will 
be admitted as a special student, nor will the attainment of any given age be 
in itself a qualification for admission. 

Special students may not be candidates for a degree or a teaching creden- 
tial. The Committee on Admissions will consider the individual’s background, 
qualifications, needs, and purposes in determining his eligibility for admis- 
son to special status. An applicant for special status may be required to take 
an aptitude test and the Subject A examination. 


READMISSION AFTER ABSENCE 


All former students who wish to reénter Santa Barbara College must file an 
application for readmission with the Registrar. Official transcripts of all work 
attempted in the interim must be submitted. Evidence of successful immuni- 
zation against smallpox may be required. 


ADMISSION OF STUDENTS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


Inquiries from prospective students of other countries are welcomed. The 
official transcripts need not accompany a letter of inquiry, but the individual 
should give full details of his schooling and indicate his proposed field of 
study. 

The credentials of an applicant for admission from a foreign country are 
evaluated in accordance with the general regulations governing admission. 
An application and official certificates and detailed transcripts (record should 
give a complete list of courses taken, indicating number of weeks and the 
number of hours per week in lecture and laboratory for each subject, and the 
grade received) should be submitted to the Office of the Registrar several 
months in advance of the opening of the semester in which the applicant 
hopes to gain admission. This will allow time for exchange of necessary cor- 
respondence relative to entrance and, if the applicant is admitted, will be of 
assistanee to him in obtaining the necessary passport visa. 

An applicant from a foreign country whose education has been conducted 
in a language other than English may be admitted only after demonstrating 
that his command of English is sufficient to permit him to profit by instruc- 
tion in this College. 

The letter of application should be signed in the applicant’s own hand- 
writing, and must give the following information: 

. The applicant’s full legal name (using no abbreviations). 

. The address to which reply should be mailed. 

. The applicant’s birthplace (city and country). 

. Date of birth (month, day, year). 

. The name of the country of which the applicant is now a citizen. 

. The campus on which it is desired to register. 

. In chronological order, a list of all secondary schools and colleges at- 
tended, the location of each, the month and year of entrance and of with- 
drawal, the total number of years of attendance, and the certificates, diplomas, 
or degrees received. 

8. The subject in which it is desired to specialize. 

9. If the applicant has ever attended the University of California, indicate 
campus. ; 

10. An estimate (in United States dollars) of funds available during the 
period of study in the United States. 

11. The language the applicant first learned to speak and the language or 
languages which were the medium of instruction in the schools attended. 
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REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


EACH STUDENT must register in person at Santa Barbara College on the day 
appointed for that purpose, at the beginning of each semester. Registration 
procedure includes: the completion of registration forms; payment of fees; 
enrollment in courses; clearance with personnel deans, Student Health Serv- 
ice and Graduate Manager; and presentation of the completed registration 
book to the Registrar. The program of each freshman must be approved by 
the appropriate divisional dean. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Failure to register within the prescribed time limit (see pages 5 and 6) 
is certain to cause difficulty in the making of a satisfactory program and to 
retard the progress both of the student himself and of each class to which 
he may be admitted. After the first two weeks of instruction, registration will 
be permitted only under unusual circumstances. 

A fee of $2 is charged for late registration; this fee applies to all students, 
returning and new, nonveteran and veteran. 


EXAMINATIONS AT ENTRANCE 


Medical and Physical Examination. All new students must appear before the 
College Physician and pass a medical examination to the end that the health 
of the College community, as well as that of the individual student, may be 
safeguarded. Every new student entering the University must include with 
his application for admission a certificate testifying to successful vaccination 
against smallpox within the last seven years. A form for this purpose is fur- 
nished by the University. Tests for tuberculosis are a part of the examination 
of all new students. Applicants for admission who have contagious diseases 
or who are subject to serious physical disturbances cannot be accepted. In 
order to prevent loss of time from studies, every student is urged to have his 
own physician examine him for fitness to carry on college work before com- 
ing to the College. All defects capable of remedial treatment, such as diseased 
tonsils or imperfect eyesight, should be corrected. 

For regulations regarding physical examinations of candidates for teach- 
ing credentials, see page 65. 

Subject A: English Composition. With the exceptions noted below, every 
undergraduate entrant must, at the time of his first registration in the Col- 
lege, take an examination known as the Examination in Subject.A, designed 
to test his reading comprehension and his ability to write English without 
gross errors in spelling, grammar, sentence structure, and punctuation. 

The examination in Subject A is given at the opening of the fall semester, 
the spring semester, and the summer session. A second examination for late 
entrants is given not later than two weeks after the first examination in each 
semester; for this late examination a fee of $1 is charged. 

Papers submitted in the examination are rated either “passed” or “failed.” 
No student may have the privilege of reéxamination in Subject A. 

A student who has received a satisfactory rating in the examination in 
English Composition adminjstered by the Educational Testing Service for the 
College Entrance Examination Board (see page 20 under Kemoval of High 
School Entrance Deficiencies) will receive credit for Subject A. A student 


* For further detail see SCHEDULE OF CLASSES AND DIRECTORY. 
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who has passed an examination in Subject A given by the University or 
given under the jurisdiction of the University at various centers in the State 
annually in May or June will receive credit for Subject A. 

A student who enters Santa Barbara College with credentials showing the 
completion elsewhere, with a grade not lower than C, of one or more approved 
college courses in English Composition (with or without unit credit) is ex- 
empt from the requirement in Subject A. 

Every student who does not pass the examination in Subject A must im- 
mediately enroll for one semester in the Course in Subject A, without unit 
credit toward graduation. Should any student fail in the course in Subject A, 
he will be required to repeat it in the next succeeding semester of his residence 
in the College. 

Every student who is required to take the course in Subject A is charged 
a fee of $20. The charge will be repeated each time he takes the course. This 
fee must be paid before the study list is filed. 

No student will be granted the bachelor’s degree until he has satisfied the 
Subject A requirement. 

College Aptitude Test. Every new student is required to take an aptitude 
test at entrance at the time scheduled on the Calendar. The tests are admin- 
istered during the week of registration. (See pages 5 and 6.) 

Music Placement Examination. All new music majors, freshmen, and trans- 
fers from other institutions, are required to take a placement test in music 
theory and performance. These tests determine which courses in these fields 
shall be elected by the new music major. 


TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD 


Any student may obtain from the Registrar one photostatic transcript of his 
college record without charge. A charge of $1 is made for each single addi- 
tional transcript; if several transcripts for the same person are ordered 
simultaneously, a decreasing rate is charged. 


GRADES OF SCHOLARSHIP; GRADE POINTS 


In the College, the result of the student’s work in each course is reported to 
the Registrar in one of six scholarship grades, four of which are passing, as 
follows: A, excellent; B, good; C, average; D, barely passed; E, incomplete; 
and F, not passed. 

Grade Points. Grade points are assigned to the respective grades of scholar- 
‘ ship as follows: for each unit of credit the scholarship grade A is assigned 
3 points; B, 2 points; C, 1 point; D, E, and F, no points. In order to gradu- 
ate, a student must have obtained at least as many grade points as there are 
units in the total credit value of all courses undertaken by him at Santa 
Barbara College. (See Probation and Dismissal, below.) 


OTHER PROVISIONS CONCERNING SCHOLARSHIP 


Probation and Dismissal. A student’s work is considered satisfactory if he 
maintains an average scholarship grade of 1.0 (C average) or higher. Stu- 
dents whose grade-point averages fall below 1.0 (C average) will be placed 
on probation or be subject to dismissal from the College. 

Failures and repetition of courses. A student who fails in the first semester 
of a course may not continue for the second semester of that course until the 
failure is removed, except upon special permission of the instructor. If such a 
student is permitted to continue a course the second semester and he is re- 
ported as failing at mid-semester, his enrollment in the course will be can- 
celed, and he will receive a grade of F. 

A student receiving any grade below C in a lower division course may re- 
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peat the course and be given the grade and grade points earned in the repeti- 
tion. In computing total “units attempted” a student shall be credited only 
once for the units of a repeated course and his grade-point average shall be 
calculated in terms of the units accredited. This privilege does not apply to 
upper division courses, except to the extent authorized by the appropriate 
divisional dean. A student who receives a passing grade in any course is not 
allowed a reéxamination for the purpose of raising his grade. 

Courses failed at this College and successfully repeated elsewhere are ad- 
missible for credit if the work is taken at a collegiate institution whose credits 
are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. However, such repeti- 
tion does not remove the failure grade from the Santa Barbara College record. 


STUDENTS’ PROGRAMS 


Average and minimum programs. An average program is 15 units of work per 

“semester; however, a student who is physically impaired or not in good health 
may be required to carry a reduced program. A male student expecting defer- 
ment from military service should plan a program of at least 15 units of work 
each semester. 

Twelve units of work constitute a minimum program (except for special 
students and those who are engaged in directed teaching) and is the lowest 
limit permitted for those participating in student and intercollegiate activi- 
ties. Permission to carry a program of more than the maximum, or fewer 
than the minimum, usually allowed for the student’s official classification 
must be obtained by petition to the appropriate divisional dean. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Credit by examination is given under certain prescribed conditions. The rules 
governing such examinations may be obtained from the Registrar. 

Before the examination is given, the petition for credit by examination 
must be approved by the instructor who is to give the examination, the major 
department chairman, the appropriate divisional dean and the Committee on 
Courses of Instruction. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are required in all courses. 


DISCIPLINE 


When a student enters the College, it is assumed by the College authorities 
that he has an earnest purpose and that his conduct will bear out this pre- 
sumption. If, however, he should be guilty of behavior in the College or com- 
munity which is prejudicial to the University or should neglect his academic 
duties, the College authorities will take such action as they deem appropriate. 
Students who fail to make proper use of the opportunities freely given to 
them by the College must expect to have their privileges curtailed or with- 
drawn. 


Degrees of discipline. There are seven degrees of discipline: warning, 
censure, informal probation, official censure, suspension, dismissal, and ex- 
pulsion. Official censure involves suspension from extracurricular activities 
for a specific period of time. Suspension is expulsion from the College for a 
definite period. Dismissal is exclusion for an indefinite period, with the pre- 
sumption that the student’s connection with the College will be terminated. 
Expulsion is the most severe acedemic penalty, and is final exclusion of the 
student from the College. 
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The College considers the effect of these measures upon the personal wel- 
fare and education of the individual students involved, as well as upon the 
welfare of the student body as a whole. 


STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Each student is responsible for compliance with the regulations printed in 
this catalogue or the SCHEDULE OF CLASSES AND DIRECTORY, with official 
notices published in the College paper, with the notices posted on official 
bulletin boards, and with all regulations of the University and of the As- 
sociated Students. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR STUDENT WORK 


All material of whatever nature submitted by a student in satisfaction of all 
or any portion of a course requirement is the property of the University 
and is not subject to any claim on the part of the student who has so sub- 
mitted the same. 

Further, it is a condition of attendance of any student in any course that 
any material which he shall produce independently, and not as a part of any 
course requirement, must be removed by him from University premises not 
later than the last day of the semester in which he produced such material; 
and that if he shall fail to remove the same as here provided, there shall be 
no obligation on the part of the University to hold or safeguard the same 
and all risks of its destruction, loss, or other disposition shall rest solely 
upon the student. 


AUTHORITY OF INSTRUCTORS 


No student will be permitted to enter upon the study of any subject if, in 
the opinion of the instructor, he lacks the necessary preparation to ensure 
competent work in the subject. 

Any instructor, with the approval of the President, may exclude from his 
course a student guilty of unbecoming conduct toward the instructor or an- 
other member of the class, or a student who, in his judgment, has neglected 
the work of the course. A student thus excluded will be recorded as having 
failed in the course, unless the faculty determines otherwise. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


EXPENSES OF STUDENTS 


THE QUESTION of expense while attending the College is of importance to 
every student. Certain expenses are common to all students. Other expendi- 
tures are optional and vary considerably according to differences in interests. 
The best help the College authorities can offer the student in planning his 
budget is to inform him of certain definite expense items, and to acquaint 
him with others for which he will in all probability have to provide. It is 
advised that all students plan to meet the expenses of their first semester in 
the College without seeking employment. 


FEES 


Application fee. An applicant who wishes to enter the College must fulfill the 
general requirements for admission. Application blanks may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Cali- 
fornia. Every applicant for admission is required to pay a fee of $5 when his 
first application is filed. Remittance by bank draft or money order should 
be made payable to The Regents of the University of California. 

Incidental fee. The incidental fee for all students is $57 a semester. This 
fee, which must be paid at time of registration, covers expenses of students 
for library books, for registration and graduation, for athletic and gymna- 
sium facilities and equipment, and for such consultation, medical advice, and 
care as can be furnished by the Student Health Service. It also includes 
the rights and privileges of membership in the Associated Students, valued 
at $15; see page 28. No part of this fee is remitted to those students who 
may not desire to make use of any or all of these privileges. 

Tuition fee. Santa Barbara College charges a tuition fee to every student 
who has not been a legal resident of the State of California for a period of 
one year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester during which 
he proposes to enroll. Such a student is classified as a nonresident. A student 
entering Santa Barbara College for the first time should read carefully the 
rules governing determination of residence, as quoted below, so that he may 
be prepared, in the event of classification as a nonresident, to pay the re- 
quired tuition fee. This fee must be paid at the time of registration. The 
attention of prospective students who have not attained the age of 22 years 
and whose parents do not live in the State of California is directed to the 
fact that presence in the State of California for a period of more than one 
year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester during which 
it is proposed to attend the College does not, of itself, entitle the student to 
classification as a resident. Every alien who has not been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence in accordance with all applica- 
ble provisions of the laws of the United States, or whose status, he having 
been so admitted, has been changed, is classified as a nonresident. 

Tuition in the College is free to students who have been legal residents of 
the State of California for a period of one year immediately preceding the 
opening day of the semester during which they propose to attend the College. 

Students who are classified as nonresidents and who enroll in 12 or more 
units are required to pay a tuition fee of $150 per semester. For less than 12 
units, the tuition fee is prorated at $12.50 per unit or fraction thereof; the 
minimum tuition fee is $25. This fee is in addition to the incidental fee. 

Despite the fact that a student may have lived in California for more than 
one year, if he has not attained the age of 22 years and if his parents do not 
reside in California, he shouid communicate with the Attorney for the Re- 
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gents in Residence Matters, Room 128 Administration Building, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, California. 

If the student is in doubt about his residence status, he should communicate 
with the Attorney. 

The eligibility of a student to register as a resident student may be deter- 
mined only by the Attorney for the Regents in Residence Matters. Every 
entering student, and every student returning to Santa Barbara College after 
an absence is required to make a “Statement as to Residence” on the day of 
registration upon a form which will be provided for that purpose, and his 
status with respect to residence will be determined by the Attorney soon after 
registration. Returning students are advised that application for reclassifica- 
tion as a resident student should be filed within ten days after regular regis- 
tration; by late registrants, within one week after registration. Application 
for a change of classification with respect to some preceding semester will 
not be received under any circumstances. 

The Associated Students. The incidental fee, paid at the time of registra- 
tion, includes membership in the Associated Students of Santa Barbara Col- 
lege. This organization elects regular officers and the representatives in a 
student council. A membership card entitles the holder to the weekly news- 
paper Hl Gaucho, participation in extracurricular social activities, participa- 
tion in Associated Women Students, Associated Men Students, and Women’s 
Athletie Association activities, admission to and participation in athletic 
events, programs including music, drama, dance, forensics, use of the College 
cabin, the College annual, La Cumbre. Matters of finance are handled by a 
graduate manager of the Associated Students and a finance committee, sub- 
ject to approval by the legislative council and the Provost. 

Miscellaneous Fees and Refunds. A schedule of miscellaneous fees and 
other information on this subject may be obtained from the Cashier, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara College. 

No claim for remission of fees will be considered unless presented during 
the fiscal year in which the fee was paid. Receipts are issued for all payments, 
and these receipts should be retained. Refunds may not be made until the 
original receipt is surrendered. 

All fees are subject to revision by the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

RULES GOVERNING RESIDENCE 


The term nonresident student is construed to mean any person who has not 
been a bona fide resident of the State of California for more than one year 
immediately preceding the opening day of a semester during which he pro- 
poses to attend the College. (See page 27 and above.) 

The residence of each student is determined in accordance with the rules 
for determining residence prescribed by the provisions of Section 244 of the 
Political Code of California, and Section 20005 of the Educational Code of 
California, provided, however: 

Every alien who has not been lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence in accordance with all applicable provisions of the laws 
of the United States, or whose status, he having been so admitted, has been 
changed, is classified as a nonresident. 

Every person who has been, or shall hereafter be, classified as a nonresident 
student shall be considered to retain that status until such time as he shall 
have made application in the form prescribed by the Registrar of the College 
for reclassification, and shall have been reclassified as a resident student. 

Every person who has been classified as a resident student shall, neverthe- 
less, be subject to reclassification as a nonresident student and shall be re- 
classified as a nonresident student whenever there shall be found to exist 
cireumstances which, if they had existed at the time of his classification as 
a resident student, would have caused him to be classified as a nonresident 
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student. If any student who has been classified as a resident student should 
be determined to have been erroneously so classified, he shall be reclassified 
as a nonresident student, and if the cause of his incorrect classification shall 
be found to be due to any concealment of facts or untruthful statement made 
by him at or before the time of his original classification, he shall be re- 
quired to pay all tuition fees which would have been charged to him except 
for such erroneous classification, and shall be subject also to such discipline 
as the President of the University may approve. 


HOUSING 


Students who do not live in their own homes or in the Santa Barbara vicinity 
may obtain assistance in locating living accommodations through the Office 
of Student Housing. 

The College maintains living quarters on the campus for 490 students in 
Las Casitas Residence Halls. There are 5 large halls each accommodating 50 
students, and 10 smaller halls housing 25 students each. The cost for these 
accommodations, which includes board (20 meals per week), is $336 per se- 
mester. The majority of the rooms house 2 students with a few single and 
triple rooms available. Rooms are furnished with single beds, pillows, linens, 
dressers, chairs, and study table. Curtains, blankets, bedspreads, study lamps, 
and scatter rugs are supplied by the students. The College provides for the 
laundry of bed linens and towels. The residence halls are closed during the 
Christmas and Easter vacations and between semesters. In addition to Las 
Casitas Halls, a new residence hall for 400 women students is under con- 
struction and is expected to be ready for occupancy by the fall semester of 
1955. Group life in the residence halls provides an opportunity for demo- 
cratic living and is an enjoyable and profitable experience. 

For students who do not live on campus, there are available in privately 
owned homes in Santa Barbara other types of housing such as: 


1. Room and board (13 meals per week)......... $315-$335 per semester 
2. Rooms with or without cooking privileges (food excluded) 
$100—$160 per semester 
EEOC EWG TST ES PRA cure hr ere i BeBe ra $115-$160 per semester 
(Women must obtain permission from parents and from the Dean of 
Women’s Office to live in apartments.) 
4, Exchange: rooms in private homes where students work approximately 
15 hours per week in exchange for room and board. 


Although there are no accommodations on the campus for married couples 
and families, students find little difficulty in locating apartments in Santa 
Barbara or in the vicinity. The Housing Office maintains a bulletin board with 
current rentals for families which include apartments, houses, and rooms with 
kitchen privileges. One and two bedroom unfurnished apartments in a housing 
project are also available for married veterans. 

Single students who do not live on campus must live in housing approved 
by the College; no student’s registration can be completed until such approval 
has been obtained. Public bus transportation is available for those living off 
campus. As accommodations in private homes are not uniform, prospective 
students are advised to make their arrangements in person. When an accom- 
modation is engaged, it is expected that the student will remain the entire 
semester. Any exceptions to this regulation must be approved by the Dean of 
Women or Dean of Men. 

Advice and more information about living accommodations may be obtained 
by writing to the Office of Student Housing. Applications for housing should 
be made at the earliest possible date. Because accommodations in the residence 
halls are limited it is understood that the filing of an application for residence 
does not guarantee a room reservation. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College has a number of scholarships available to entering students as 
well as those already in attendance. The rating of candidates for scholarships 
is based on four qualifications—excellence in high school or college scholar- 
ship, financial need, character, and promise. The following University scholar- 
ships are offered: 


John and Ina Therese Campbell City Panhellenic 

Caroline B. Clow Milton Phillips 

Congress of Parents and Teachers Isabelle Price Memorial 
Elizabeth Dineen John Randolf and Dora Haynes 
John S. Edwards Foundation 

Miriam Edwards Mabel W. Richards 

Home Economies Club Werner Scott 

Walter E. Loewy Standard Oil of California 

La Verne Noyes *State of California 


All requests for information and application blanks should be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Faculty Committee on Honors and Scholarships, Santa 
‘Barbara College, Goleta, California, not later than March 1 of each year. 
Selection of beneficiaries for the scholarships is made by the Committee on 
Honors and Scholarships after careful consideration of each candidate’s 
record. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


Grants-in-aid have been donated by the Santa Barbara County Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. These funds are for the study of, and work 
with, cerebral palsied children, and they have been allotted to a number of 
students professionally interested in the field of speech correction. It is antic- 
ipated that additional funds may be available in the future. 


LOANS 


Various organizations and individuals have contributed toward the building 
up of several student loan funds. The gifts for this purpose are administered 
by the University in accordance with the conditions laid down by the donors 
and the administrative regulations of the Board of Regents. Unless other- 
wise specified, loans are made without interest while the student is in college. 
Students in good standing who are facing emergencies should apply to the 
Dean of Men or the Dean of Women for further information. Loans are 
available from the following: 


California Federation of Women’s Clubs Loan Fund 

Lawrence E. Chenoweth Memorial Loan Fund 

David Gray, Jr., Loan Fund 

Willis Edwin Leonard Memorial Loan Fund 

Ednah Rich Morse Loan Fund 

Isabelle Price Loan Fund 

Santa Barbara County Federation of Women’s Clubs Foreign Students 
Loan Fund 

Santa Barbara Senior Loan Fund 

Schurer O. Werner Memorial Loan Fund 


* A few scholarships are available to students who have not established residence in 
California. 
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_STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


A Student Health Service, staffed by licensed physicians and registered 
nurses, is maintained by Santa Barbara College. Its purpose is to conserve 
time for eclasswork and studies by the prevention and treatment of the ma- 
jority of injuries and illnesses which students might ineur during their 
enrollment at Santa Barbara College. In addition, all required physical exami- 
nations are performed at the Health Center, one of which is the physical 
examination necessary for all students entering for the first time or returning 
after an absence of one semester or after having discontinued school because 
of illness. 

Eligibility for care at the Health Center commences when a student pays 
the regular registration fee, and terminates automatically at the end of each 
semester or when, in the opinion of the Director, the student’s health will not 
permit him to conclude the semester’s studies successfully. However, if a stu- 
dent is hospitalized and it becomes obvious that he cannot expect to continue 
his classes, he will not be discharged to his home or family physician until 
he can be safely moved. Charges may be necessary for such hospitalization. 

It is recommended that prospective students have existing physical defects 
corrected prior to enrollment at Santa Barbara College. The Student Health 
Service will be unable to assume responsibility for treatment of abnormalities 
present at the time of admission, or for visual or dental defects. 

The student should bear in mind the fact that the Health Service may 
supplement but does not supplant the role of family physician. Full and 
mutual cooperation is encouraged between student, Student Health Service, 
and the family physician. 


STUDENT COUNSELING 


The counseling program at Santa Barbara College gives attention to the 
individual needs and capabilities of all students. 

Students who contemplate attending the College may receive advice from 
the College deans and department chairmen. After admission, a departmental 
faculty adviser is assigned to each student to assist him in planning his 
academic career. 

The personnel deans for men and women are available for discussion and 
advice in regard to general orientation to college life, study techniques, social 
problems, housing, employment, loans, vocational planning, and placement 
subsequent to graduation. 

The academic deans are responsible for the general curricula followed by 
all students. They counsel students in regard to the nature and organization 
of majors, changes in majors, and the general education programs. 

On a limited basis, psychologists who are members of the faculty are avail- 
able for consultation. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The College faculty expects a student to devote the major part of his time to 
his studies. Although many students plan to earn part or all of their expenses, 
it is strongly advised that students attempt no outside employment until they 
have made satisfactory adjustment to the demands of their academic work 
and of college life. Some students are able to carry an average program and 
from ten to twenty hours of outside work without jeopardizing scholarship, 
health, or participation in college activities. It is recommended that lower- 
classmen plan to work no more than twenty hours a week. Outside employment 
should be reduced or discontinued if it interferes with academic work, since 
the student’s first responsibility is to his studies. Applications for part-time 
work are made through the Bureau of School and College Placement, Building 
431, Room 129. 


eZ ‘ General Information 


If a student is largely self-supporting or not in good health he must con- 
sider at the outset that more than the minimal number of semesters may be 
necessary to obtain a degree. 

A student should not arrange for employment until his academic program 
is planned for the semester. If his program does not permit regular working 
hours throughout the semester, the student should seek employment of shorter 
duration or irregular hours which may be fitted into his program. There are 
part-time jobs available for women and men; however, it is not always pos- 
sible at the time of registration to place each student desiring employment. 

Men and women students interested in working part time should inform the 
Bureau of Occupations. Placement in part-time employment is arranged by 
this office. There are opportunities for various types of employment, includ- 
ing work on an exchange basis for board and room. 

Any student employed ten or more hours per week should so notify the 
Office of the Dean of Men or of the Dean of Women. 


BUREAU OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT 


To assist students secure employment, both while in college and upon gradua- 
tion, Santa Barbara College has established a Bureau of School and College 
Placement which includes an Office of Teacher Placement and a Bureau of 
Occupations. 

The Office of Teacher Placement is maintained for the mutual service of 
the College’s credentialed graduates and school officials. A fee of $5, payable 
to The Regents of the University of California, is charged at the time of 
registration with the Office to cover certain incidental cADPR in connection 
with recommendations for positions. 

An individual folder for each student is prepared and Ws ae per- 
manently in the Office of Teacher Placement, either in the active or inactive 
file, depending upon the status of the registrant. The same interest is main- 
tained in former students as in those who are just completing the work of the 
College, and the services of the Office of Teacher Placement are available to 
former students upon their request. 

The Bureau of Occupations, a placement service designed for graduates 
majoring in fields other than teaching, assists students in securing full-time 
positions upon graduation. In addition, the services of the Bureau are avail- 
able to those seeking part-time employment while attending the College. 

There is no guarantee that positions will be obtained for students, but 
every reasonable effort is made in their behalf. All candidates for positions 
are expected to reimburse the Office of Teacher Placement and the Bureau of 
Occupations for telephone messages and telegrams found necessary by the 
Placement Executive in transactions in behalf of the students. Accumulative 
placement records are maintained for each registrant, and transcripts of 
scholastic records may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar of the 
College. Transfer of application folders is made between the College and the 
University of California, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


THE STUDENT UNION 


Within the Student Union are lounge and recreation rooms, the Student Union 
Store, the Associated Students offices, the Student Union Coffee Shop, and 
other facilities incident to student activities on campus. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Student organizations. The major student organizations include the Asso- 
ciated Students, the Associated Men Students, the Associated Women Stu- 
dents, and departmental and class organizations. 


ns 
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Residence hall organizations. Students in residence halls are organized in 
living groups and conduct social, recreational, and cultural activities for their 
members. All these organizations are integrated by means of a Residence 
Hall Council. Student government at this level is codrdinated with the As- 
sociated Students through participation of council members on appropriate 
Associated Student committees and boards. 

Sororities and fraternities: There are eight national sororities and eight 
national fraternities. These function through the Panhellenic Council and 
the Interfraternity Council respectively. Further information about these 
organizations may be secured from the offices of the Dean of Men or the 
Dean of Women. 


Phrateres. This is a women’s international social and service organization 
open to all women students. 


In addition to these, Santa Barbara College offers opportunity for member- 
ship in many national honorary professional fraternities, national and local 
service organizations, and special-interest groups. There are fourteen aca- 
demic honorary organizations and six honorary service organizations as listed 
below. In addition, there are a number of departmental clubs not listed. 


Honorary Organizations: 


Alpha Mu Gamma (Foreign Lan- 
guage) 
Alpha Phi Gamma (Journalism ) 
Beta Beta Beta (Biology) 
Cal Club (Intercampus) 
Chi Alpha Delta (Elementary Edu- 
cation ) 
Delta Phi Upsilon (Early Childhood 
Edueation) 
Epsilon Pi Tau (Industrial Arts) 
Epsilon Xi Epsilon (Electricity) 
Gamma Epsilon Tau (Graphic Arts) 


Honorary Service Organizations: 
Alpha Phi Omega (Scout Leadership ) 
Block C (Lettermen) 

Blue Key-Nat’l (Upperclassmen ) 
Chimes (Junior Women) 


Kappa Delta Pi (Education) 

Kappa Omicron Phi (Home Eco- 
nomics) 

Phi Alpha Theta (History) 

Phi Beta (Women majoring in Speech 
or Music) 

Pi Sigma Alpha (Political Science) 

Seabbard and Blade (Military Sci- 
ence ) 

Sigma Delta Mu (Metal Working) 

Tau Kappa Alpha (Forensics) 

Theta Alpha Phi (Dramaties) 


Colonel’s Coeds (ROTC support) 
Crown and Scepter (Senior Women) 
Spurs (Sophomore Women) 

Squires (Sophomore Men) 


Student activities. The Associated Students sponsor the publication of a 
weekly newspaper, a yearbook, a directory, a program of intercollegiate 
athletics, debating, radio programs, speech contests, dramatics, a dance con- 
cert, musical productions, assembly programs, and a special program of 
dances and picnics. 


Eligibility for office in student organizations. In order to be a candidate 
for office, or to maintain an office, a student must have a total scholastic 
average of at least a grade C, and must have earned at least a grade C aver- 
age the previous semester and carry a program of no less than 12 units, 
unless practice teaching is a part of the program. 


STUDENT MAIL 


Students residing on the campus may receive mail addressed to them in care of 
the residence halls. 

For on-campus communications, boxes are provided in the Student Union 
building where messages may be left for, or received by, students. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


The following regulations apply to students of both the Applied Arts and 
Letters and Science divisions. 

Unit and grade-point requirements. A minimum of 120 semester units and 
the same number of grade points, is required for graduation with a Bachelor 
of Arts degree. In order to graduate, the candidate’s record must show as 
many grade points as there are units in the total credit value of all courses 
undertaken at Santa Barbara College. Moreover, the student must maintain 
at least a C average in the field of study which constitutes a major or a minor. 

The attention of transfer students is directed to the fact that this minimum 
average must be maintained in the courses undertaken at this College. Half 
of the minimum number of units required for graduation will normally be 
completed in lower division status. No fewer than 40 units of the total re- 
quirements must be selected from upper division courses taken in upper 
division status, 

Extension credit toward graduation. A maximum of 30 semester units of 
work taken in University of California extension courses prefixed by X, XB, 
XL, XSB, or in extension courses acceptable for transfer to the University 
of California from other universities, may be counted toward graduation. 
Such courses taken while the student is regularly enrolled at Santa Barbara 
College must be (1) included in the student’s program, (2) counted as a part 
of the student’s course load, and (3) approved by the student’s adviser. The 
entire approved study list must be filed with the Registrar’s Office before the 
work is undertaken. Petition forms requesting authorization for such exten- 
sion and correspondence courses may be obtained at the Registrar’s Informa- 
tion Window. 

By regulation of the State Board of Education, teachers in service are not 
allowed to take more than 10 units of work during the school year. 

Residence requirement. Every candidate for a bachelor’s degree is required 
to have been enrolled in the College during the senior or final year of resi- 
dence. Twenty-four units must be completed while so enrolled. For this pur- 
pose, it is permissible to offer Summer Session work undertaken at Santa 
Barbara College, but the student must complete at least one regular semester 
of his senior or final year in resident courses of instruction. Credit earned by 
special examinations taken at Santa Barbara College does not meet this re- 
quirement. 

AMERICAN HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS 


A knowledge of the provisions and principles of the United States Constitu- 
tion and of American History, including American institutions and ideals, 
and of the principles of state and local government established under the 
Constitution of this State, is required of all candidates for the bachelor’s de- 
gree. This requirement may be satisfied by any of the following alternatives: 


1. A lower division year sequence chosen from the following: 
a. Political Science 20A—20B. 
b. History 8A—8B. 
e. History 17A—-17B. 
2. Any two upper division courses chosen from the following: 
Political Science 113, 117, 150, and 157; History 171, 174, 175, and 181. 
3. Passing non-credit examinations in American History and American In- 
stitutions under the direction of the Department of Social Sciences.* 


* Only upper division transfer students may meet this requirement by examination 
after approval by counselors and the appropriate divisional dean. 
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4, Presenting evidence that the requirement has been satisfied at another 
collegiate institution whose credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa 
Barbara College. 


Credit for any of the above courses earned in University Extension or in 
Summer Session may be used in fulfilling this requirement. 

In special instances a deviation from these methods of satisfying the re- 
quirement may be authorized by the appropriate divisional dean. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


All undergraduate male students must, upon admission to the College, report 
immediately to the proper officers for enrollment in military science, in ac- 
cordance with instructions published by the Registrar. Students must list the 
prescribed courses in military science on their study cards with other College 
courses. 

A petition for excuse from, or deferment of, military science, must be filed 
on registration day. On submission of a petition, veterans who have served one 
year or more in any branch of the Armed Forces will be exempted from the 
basic course and may, upon application, be admitted to the advanced course 
when upper division academic standing has been achieved. Further informa- 
tion about the requirement in military science, including a statement of the 
grounds upon which students may be excused from this work, is obtainable 
from the Department of Military Science. A student who petitions to be ex- 
eused from military science should nevertheless present himself to the proper 
instructors for enrollment while action on his petition is pending. 

If a student subject to this requirement lists the prescribed course on his 
study ecard, and thereafter without authority fails to appear for work in the 
course, his neglect will be reported to the Registrar, who, with the approval 
of the Provost, will notify the student that he is dismissed from the College. 

Students who enter the College with advanced standing may, upon petition, 
have the requirements in military science reduced in accordance with the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Required Military Science 


Any ereditiof less thanel2iuniteyss © Sees os ose 4 semesters 
CrReIemLerr Le MUIR T a ety eceleus We 5 sus he cee fee. « 3 semesters 
RUA RETO CROCE LC WITS LS ia gana tents ie dun ool on ks 22 9 2 semesters 
SEPILMEASOINCSLOTE 1( OC MINIGE) wo sg aie sw as ans Ne 1 semester 
TOUT BGUICSLCTS (46° USULS) eo cies tins ao ee eset t ne None 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


All students must complete 2 units in physical education activity courses in 
the lower division as stipulated in the requirements for all men and women 
students. (See pages 103, 104, 105, 106, and 110.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS 


The major in both divisions is usually limited to 40 units. Each division re- 
quires students to follow its program in general education. In addition to 
meeting requirements of the major department and of the division, the stu- 
dent will normally have some free electives. 


Lower Division 


The lower division offers the first two years of study and training in practical 
arts and sciences and in liberal arts and sciences. This includes approximately 
60 units of the collegiate program. The emphasis in all departments is upon 
general education rather than specialization. 
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ONE-SEMESTER PROGRAM FOR FRESHMEN WHO Do NoT DECLARE A MAJOR 
(These students confer with either the Dean of Applied Arts 
or the Dean of Letters and Science.) 


Units 
1. English VA or Subject Ar hos. Sieg ed 7 ene eee ee 3 (no eredit for 
Subject A) 
2. History 8A,17A) or Political Science 20A 7. ee. eee: 
3. Biology 1A oraPhysical Science TA. Ti se as 4or3 
4, Wleetives (2 cca: s+ 0164 oe Heat RRR: Merb aries 1 ies 2— 6 
Bo POy sia) iO UCR 11 OM ies. cen cs ty betsy ee cies aa) See aa 
Gi Molitary ScienGe. (MON hs cis ae ad de ei ite eis tals 3 


Students anticipating the declaration of majors in Mathematics, Music, 
Physies, Chemistry, or Early Childhood Education may defer graduation by 
electing this program. tna 

: Upper Division 

The upper division of the College emphasizes the last two years of the four- 
year curriculum. Sixty semester units must be completed in the upper divi- 
sion; no fewer than 40 units of this total requirement must be elected from 
upper division courses. To be admitted to the upper division, the student must 
normally have completed the lower division requirements and must have satis- 
fied such other requirements as the department of his choice has established. 
In order to take upper division courses, a student with fewer than 55 units 
must petition the dean of his division. Failure to obtain such permission may 
invalidate the student’s program. 

The chairman of the department in which a student registers assigns the 
student’s chief adviser. The student must consult this adviser for assistance 
in all program and other curricular problems. 

The student should choose his major field of study with great care. Per- 
sonal preference, individual qualifications, and future ambitions should be 
carefully weighed. It should be kept in mind that a change of major after 
entering the upper division is likely to prove costly in both units and time. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS 
IN THE APPLIED ARTS 
In the interests of a substantial general education, students in the applied 
arts are required to complete approximately one-third of their college work 
in areas of general cultural value. The following minimum basic requirements 
must be met by all majors in the division: ae 
nits 


Artsand Musics: susie wie Gas fre eee eh et eee ls god een 4 
(An appreciation course must be taken in at least one department. 
Activity courses are allowed in one department) 


Controlled electives from fields of general education.............. 5-6 
(Courses vary from department to department) 

Englsh-and speech isons Sages So ois aioe >. oe ee 12 
(Including English 1A—1B and Speech 11) 

Military’ science (men) Ste Se SPT ey. Ut, eee 0-6 

Physical ‘education. .4 705 POR ei. ou a. ee ee ee 2 

Psychology yx, cso. wes, s wis «ease he renee Orc ear Uae a 3 

SYCTOUICOB 4 54. n,8 0 -945,i0,.5 foe dcirign wetted cence ead un onalle ates Lreleak sailir nt lenstai at ae 9—10 
(Both the biological and physical sciences or mathematics must be 
included) 

Social-seiences!. fen: A227. a ee TNS sate a ee a eee 9 


(See page 34 in regard to the American History and Institutions 
requirement ) 
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The departments offering majors in the Division of Applied Arts meet the 
above requirements in somewhat different ways. Students interested in a 
specific major are counseled to seek advice from the proposed major depart- 
ment, or from the divisional dean. See page 56 for majors in the Applied Arts. 


FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


A freshman student in the Division of Applied Arts may select a major sub- 
ject if he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, the selection 
of a major may be deferred for one year in the interest of general orientation 
to college work. Generally speaking, students in this division should, after 
proper guidance, select their electives from subjects that appeal to them as 
having potential special interest. To provide common experience in basic col- 
lege courses, all entering freshmen in the Division of Applied Arts are re- 
quired to take the program listed below. With the exception of elective courses, 
all subjects in the freshman year are from the basie general education re- 
quired of students in the Division of Applied Arts prior to graduation. 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
1. Controlled Relectives’*. >... 225.... 4 1. Controlled electives ........... 4 
(Chosen by proposed major de- (Chosen by proposed major de- 
partment.) partment. ) 
Seen Sse Aww ee eee tee ee setae 3 2. English 1B (prerequisite 1A)... 38 
3. Military science and tactics..... 13 3. Military science and tactics..... 13 
4Physicalaeducation! 3... ...2s...:% % 2 Physical seqaucawon samedi. 5.7K 3 
SASCION CGMS tees cet hes co ce ome 3-4 DMS CICNCC MMR ten coe or nee ete es 3 
(a) Biological Science 1A, or (a) Biological Science 1B (pre- 
(b) Physical Science 1A, or requisite 1A), or 
(c) Other sciences or mathematics (b) Physical Science 1B (pre- 
approved by the division for requisite 1A), or 
major students (c) Other sciences or mathematics 
GrSOCIAIMBGIONCOs +. a Ghiete ws hae eyes 3 approved by the division for 
major students 
GuSOCIAI” SClEMEGO™M f- ct. s tt shers cane aie 3 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


The Division of Letters and Science requires each student to complete a pro- 
gram of general education designed to acquaint him with the cultural heritage 
of his society. Students are offered courses in common which introduce them to 
the main subject fields; thereafter they are permitted to select additional 
courses in these subjects without reference to the nature of their major or 
subordination to its needs. In planning programs, students and advisers should 
consult the list of courses which must be completed in lower division standing. 
(See page 39.) 

Since the major program is itself a fundamental liberalizing experience, 
students who major in a subject represented by more than a 3-unit course in 
the subject fields comprising the general education program shall be released 
from the divisional requirements in that subject field wherever departmental 
Ee divisional requirements differ. See page 15 for majors in Letters and 

cience. 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


1. Art and Music Units 
Art 10 (2 units) and 
Music 15 (2 units) 
An additional 4 units of work to be selected from the following 
courses: Art: 1A—1B, 108, 116, 118, 119, 130, 141, 142, 143, 161, 
180, 181, 185. Musie: 16, 17, 18, 19, 115, 116, 117, 118,119........ 8 
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2. English and Speech 

(a) English 1A—1B. (6 units) 

(b) and at least 6 additional units from English or from Speech 
(3 units) ‘and English”(3sunits).. 72000 see eee ee 12 

3. Foreign Language 

The divisional requirement of 12 units in one foreign language or 
16 units in not more than two foreign languages may be satisfied in 
whole or in part in high school. The first two years of high school 
work in a foreign language will be counted in satisfaction of 4 
units of this requirement and each year thereafter as 4 units. Thus 
students who have received credit for four years of one language in 
high school will be deemed to have fulfilled the 12-unit requirement. 

The majority, however, will find it necessary to take at least 8 
units of language in college in order to meet the requirements of 
the division or of the major department. For students continuing in 
college a language begun in high school, it is advisable to complete 
‘divisional requirements as soon after entrance as possible. 

A student who feels the necessity of repeating in college all or 
part of his high school work in a language may do so with the con- 
sent of the foreign language department. However, credit is not 
allowed toward the foreign language requirement for both the high 
school and the duplicate college work...........scsesuseussses 0-12 

4. Natural Sciences and Mathematics (choice of a or b) 

(a) At least 7 units from group (1), followed by at least 6 units 
from group (2): 

(1) Any one of the following year sequences: Biology 1A—1B 
(7 units) ; or Botany 1-2 (8 units) ; or Botany 1 and Biol- 
ogy 1B (7 units) ; or Zoology 1A-1B (8 units) ; or Zodlogy 
1A and Biology 1B (7 units). 

(2) Any two of the following courses: Mathematics 1; Physi- 
cal Science 1A-1B; Chemistry 2; Physics 19; Geology 2 
(or by permission, Chemistry 1A-1B; Physics 2A-2B; 
Geology 5). 

(b) Physical Science 1A—1B (6 units), followed by at least 7 units 
chosen from among the following courses: Mathematics 1; 
Biology 1A-1B; Biology 30; Botany 1-2; Zodlogy 1A-1B.... 13 

5. Philosophy 

(a) An introductory lower division course in philosophy: either 
Philosophy 1 (3 units), or, if the student prefers a more exten- 
sive experience, one of the 6-unit sequences: Philosophy 6A-— 
6B, 20A-20B. 

(b) An upper division course in philosophy: 100, 104, 108, 124, 135, 


1865) (3) units ) acd ee AGI EL, 6 
6. Psychology 
PSsyCnologry LA h. se anes sins «ft oureei net eee cee Paar eee 3 


7. Social Sciences* 

(a) 6 units of lower division work in the Social Sciences. It is 
strongly recommended that these units be taken by the stu- 
dent while in lower division standing. (6 units) 

(b) An additional 6 units of work in the Social Sciences which may 


be in either upper or lower division courses. (6 units)....... 12 
8. Military: seiente-(Mmen) i701. 0... wakes hg 04s 32 aiieeeer ee eee 0-6 
9..Physicalieducation?. dojcaleanys eh ae ee ST ete eee 2 


* The attention of the student is directed to the requirement in American History and y 
Institutions which may be satisfied by upper or lower division courses. (See page 34.) 7 
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FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


A freshman student in the Division of Letters and Science may select a major 
subject if he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, the selection 
of a major may be deferred for one year in the interest of general orientation 
to college work. See page 36 for a one-semester program for freshmen who do 
not declare a major. The following program is recommended for all entering 
freshmen who have selected a major in the Division of Letters and Science. 
Deviations from the program may be made only upon the approval of the 
department chairmen. 


First Semester Units Second Semester Units 
dad DRA ADT AWS MINS Ee py So i, OR NER ae 3 Pe NS LISh ets tea nc MER ede vers chs 3 
DUAN SUBL Ossie, Pris is o:<lcteke sia’ fis 4 emlIAT SUAS OM eece te 2c. 5 00 tes hears ore Teh 4 
8. Military Science and Tactics.... 13 3. Military Science and Tactics.... 13 
4, Physical Education ........... 4, Physical Education ........... 3 
5. Science or Social Science....... 3-4 5. Science or Social Science....... 3-4 
6. Electives from courses to be com- 6. Electives from courses to be com- 

pleted in lower division standing pleted in lower division standing 

(see below), or departmental re- (see below), or departmental re- 

MUITOMON Taian. olsk Sys cols axieres, 0.0 2-6 QUITEMICN CR: Ao. ces sister abe ecs cues. » 2-6 


Courses to be Completed in Lower Division Standing 


Units Units 
Pi Oe, RN, GE Re ee ee 2 DEAD oy adel Ue SAE Ba are ee 3 
INAbUY ALES CIONCO., wate cele aiee acts 6—7 or (if the student prefers a more 
Hingiisheta— Bier Mea tance rds te mite 6 extensive experience) one of the 
Language (if continuing a language 6-unit sequences: Philosophy 6A- 
taken) in ‘high school) (wc ctet. .. 4—8 6B; 20A—-20B 

Military Science (for men)....... 6 Physical aucatlom 2 <a cen os ers 2 
MUSIGBUD a Jacverslatete a eecarulnie: ste tre ates 2 Psychology 1A (a sophomore course) 3 

Sociales ciencé jy. sci) iseishe nsec 6 


STUDENT TEACHING 


The public schools of the city of Santa Barbara and near-by cities and towns 
afford the laboratory for student teaching. Both demonstration of modern 
practices and supervision of student teachers are carried out by selected 
teachers and principals of these schools under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Santa Barbara College. Student teachers are placed in 
all grades from the kindergarten through the junior high school and in those 
departments of the senior high school for which the College prepares prospec- 
tive teachers for the special secondary credential. For further information, 
see pages 64 and 65 and the descriptions under the respective departments. 


Requirements 


Grades. In order to register for student teaching in any department, the 
student must have maintained a scholarship average of grade C or higher in 
his College subjects. 

At the conclusion of any semester, should the student’s average fall below 
grade C, he may not register for student teaching until the C average has been 
reéstablished. 

No student may be graduated, with teaching credentials, with less than a 
C average in student teaching. When the scholarship average in student 
teaching falls below grade C, additional units beyond the 120 total units 
required for graduation will be imposed until the average grade in student 
teaching reaches the C standard. Any grade below a-C in directed teaching 
is not considered of “passing quality.” 
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EXAMINATIONS 


Proficiency test. Before commencing their student teaching, majors in any 
department must pass a proficiency test in the statutory subjects (reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, language, and penmanship). All students who desire to 
be recommended for a teaching credential by this College or who plan to 
do student teaching to satisfy requirements for a teaching credential must 
meet this requirement. This test should be taken not later than the first 
semester of the junior year or preferably the first half of the sophomore 
year. In the case of transfers, it should be taken as nearly as possible in 
conformity with this schedule. 


Speech test. All candidates for teaching credentials in any department of 
this College must prove their proficiency in speech by passing Speech 11; 
transfer students may present transfer credit in Speech 11 or its equivalent 
and in addition must pass the Speech Proficiency Test during their first semes- 
ter of enrollment in the College. In special cases, Speech 46 or 136 may be 
substituted for Speech 11 in satisfying this requirement. Students who com- 
plete Speech 11 with a D grade, or demonstrate lack of speech adjustment 
or show particular defects, either during the course work or in student teach- 
ing, may be required to take a corrective course or its equivalent. The speech 
test is given twice each semester. Retests are not allowed. If the student has 
not fulfilled this requirement when he registers for his first semester of stu- 
dent teaching, he must register for Speech 11 and student teaching concur- 
rently. 


Physical Examinations for Teaching Credentials. See page 65. 


MINORS 


In most of the majors a minor is not required in order to complete require- 
ments for graduation. 

To satisfy the requirement for the State credential, students whose major 
is in junior high school education must complete two minors in subjects 
taught in high school. For those departments in which minors are required 
or recommended, see the departmental descriptions. Students expecting to 
enter a graduate school for completion of the general secondary credential or 
the master’s degree, should plan to complete at least one minor. 

Minors must be approved by the chairmen of the departments in which they 
are offered. 


Units required for a minor. Eighteen to 20 units, of which 6 must be upper 
division, are, in general, required to complete a minor in any department. , 
For details regarding the requirements for a minor in any department, the 
student should consult the chairman of that department. 

Minors available. The following minors are offered at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege: art, biology, botany, chemistry, economies, education, English, French, 
geology, graphic arts, health education, history, home economics, industrial 
arts, mathematics, military science, music (vocal, instrumental, theory, public 
school), philosophy, physical education, physical science, physies, political 
science, psychology, Spanish, sociology, speech, and z0dlogy. 


PREPROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


Santa Barbara College offers preprofessional training based on a broad gen- 
eral education identical to that required from other students in the college. 
This training provides an opportunity to acquire not only the basic subject 
background for a profession, but also the ability to think more clearly and 
to communicate more effectively. The majority of students who enter one of 
the preprofessional programs listed below graduate from Santa Barbara Col- 
lege with a Bachelor of Arts degree. Even if the student plans to transfer to 
another institution before completing his undergraduate work at Santa Bar- 
bara he will be expected to enroll in the required general education courses in 
their normal sequence. 


Preparatory work is available in the following areas: 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, 
OTHER PLANT SCIENCES 


These professions require a strong program in the natural sciences with a 
major in botany. Preprofessional training in landscape architecture includes 
suitable courses in art. A year in a graduate or technical school subsequent to 
graduation forms a basis for a position of leadership in the field. 


BUSINESS 


Business opportunities, especially in the executive branches, are expanded 
when one has obtained a liberal arts training with emphasis on the social 
sciences. Students planning a career in business are advised to major in 
economics. Upon completion of this major a student is prepared to attend a 
graduate school of business, to pursue an advanced degree in economics or to 
enter directly upon a career in business. Santa Barbara College offers a 
wide range of courses in the fields of government and business including 
accounting, statistics, economic theory and history, money and banking, busi- 
ness cycles, labor problems, government and business, and international trade. 
The Department of Industrial Arts offers a program in industrial manage- 
ment which prepares for specific positions in industry. 


ENGINEERING 


Engineering colleges today are becoming increasingly aware of the need for 
engineers with a broad understanding of the social, economic and political 
forces in modern society. The Santa Barbara College student who is planning 
to continue in a professional school of engineering is advised to major in 
chemistry, mathematics, or physics. Successful completion of course require- 
ments in these majors prepares the student for the junior entrance examina- 
tion for the University of California colleges of engineering. 


JOURNALISM 


Journalism students throughout the United States may be found to be 
majors in almost any field traditionally associated with the liberal arts. A 
mastery of the art of writing is essential, and students at Santa Barbara 
College are advised to major in English. Courses in the social sciences, for- 
eign languages, and the arts are strongly recommended. 
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LAW 


The legal profession regards a broad liberal arts education as its soundest 
background. Most valued prerequisites for later legal training are: the 
ability to write and speak with clarity and precision; a critical understand- 
ing of the human institutions and values with which the law deals; and 
creative power in thinking. The development of these fundamental capacities 
is not necessarily dependent upon any particular course or combination of 
courses, but must be fitted to individual interests and needs. However, most 
prelaw students tend to major in one of the social sciences, such as political 
science. Also recommended is substantial work in history, economies, philos- 
ophy, literature, and speech. 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNICIANS 


Students interested in becoming medical laboratory technicians should major 
in zodlogy and plan to take an additional year of professional training at an 
accredited hospital or school for technicians. 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, NURSING 


Medicine, dentistry, and nursing are professions which have long been re- 
ceiving graduates from Santa Barbara College. Students interested in these 
fields are advised to major in zoology. A thorough grounding in the biological 
and physicochemical sciences coupled with a strong emphasis on general 
education has shaped not only the objectives of the premedical program, but 
the admissions policies of medical schools. Some medical schools accept 
students at the end of their junior year of undergraduate premedical training. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology courses at Santa Barbara College contribute to general educa- 
tion as well as to preprofessional work leading to specialized graduate fields 
such as clinical psychology. The master’s degree is considered minimal for 
professional work. Advice from staff members should be sought early to 
ensure a suitable sequence of related courses. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Social work as a profession now requires specialized training in a graduate 
school. Students interested in the profession are advised to major in one of 
the social sciences including courses in sociology, economics, anthropology, 
political science, psychology, and statistics. Students at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege may select courses which will prepare them for a graduate school of 
social work or, in some instances, for in-service training programs or direct 
employment, 


~~ eres 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1955-1956 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The Semester Unit. A semester unit represents one full period of classwork 
per week with two hours outside preparation or, if a laboratory subject, three 
full periods a week, taken for the entire semester. In any laboratory course, 
three laboratory hours have the unit value of one lecture hour. The unit value 
of each course is indicated by a number in parentheses immediately following 
the title of the course. 


Roman Numeral and Letter Designations. The Roman numerals I and II 
and the letters Yr. are placed after the unit value of courses to show when 
they are offered: I, in the fall semester; II, in the spring semester; I, II, in 
both semesters; and Yr., continued through the fall and spring semesters. 


Year Courses; Double Numbers. A course designated by a double number 
(for example, History 4A-4B) is continued through two successive semesters, 
ordinarily from September to June. The student should use the first number 
in registering for the course during its first semester, and the second number 
during its second semester. Generally the first half of such a course is pre- 
requisite to the second half. A final report is made by the instructor at the 
end of each semester. The student may discontinue the course at the end of 
the first semester, with final credit for the first half of the course, except as 
otherwise noted. 


Classification and Numbering of Courses. 
Courses are classified and numbered as follows: 


(1) Lower division courses (numbered 1-99, or indicated by letters if in 
subjects usually given in high school). A lower division course is one open to 
freshmen and to sophomores; such courses are not credited as upper division 
work in any department. 


(2) Upper division courses (numbered 100-199). An upper division course 
in any department is one which is open only to those students who have com- 
pleted a lower division course, or courses, in that department, or is an elemen- 
tary course in a subject of such difficulty as to require the maturity expected 
of an upper division student. 


(3) Graduate Courses (200-299). A graduate course is one which is open 
normally only to students in regular graduate standing. 


Special courses in each department numbered 199, and entitled, for exam- 
ple, Independent Studies in Art, Independent Studies in Biological Sciences. 
These courses present an opportunity for independent study on the part of 
well-prepared major students who have completed 85 or more units. No more 
than six semester hours of 199 courses can be credited to a student, and the 
limit for one semester is four units. 


ART 


Kurt Baer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Art. 

Ruth M. Ellison, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 
Catherine C. Campbell, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 
*William E. Dole, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 
Elliot A. P. Evans, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Art. 


Howard C. Fenton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art, Chairman, 
Jacob Lindberg-Hansen, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 


William A. Rohrbach, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 
Robert C. Thomas, M.F.A., Instructor in Art. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a major 


in art in the Letters and Science Division. 


The Department of Art reserves the privilege of retaining student work 
for a period of one year for exhibition purposes. Each senior must submit a 
representative collection of his work to a departmental committee before 


graduation. 
Preparation for the major: Units 
Art LA-1 Bi uistory.of, Art. 2)... %! srt 5 a> de eee eee 2-2 
Art 2A-2B. Beginning Drawing and Painting........... 2-2 
Art 3A. Intermediate Drawing and Painting......... 2 
Art-6A. Design: and, Color... 127 ew... 0. so ee 2 
Art 10. The sUnderstanding. of Art\ <::5.):c0 13 2 
Art 3. enlptures as...cidoad tracing oat ieee ea ae 2 
History 44—-4B, History of, Hurope.t.cc.c<ok «4 -onion eto 3-3 


MAJOR 


Requirements for the major in art: Satisfactory completion of one of the fol- 
lowing programs, 24-30 units, in upper division courses. For divisional re- 


quirements see pages 37, 38, and 39. 


Major in Art—General 


Art 101*Defign' and Colors os aes). ee aan 


Art 102. Design in Materials 
or 


Art 104; Desioni ino) QWelLy. Scns sae. |: apap sats aie ek 
Art LO/2GraphiesLesion 52.0, he «jt eicrieindks ae cael een 


Art 108. History of Costume 
or 


Art ‘114. History, ofsinterior! Design.) (12% i) alent 


Art 111. Water-Color Painting 
or 


Art 103. Advanced Drawing and Painting............ 


Art 112. Wood Sculpture 
or 


ATMLISASSeulpture™ .¥. @ ss ccm ceie ea ete ck eee 
Art di SAY Painting ai:4.), oh ieee tae te ae 
ATC 1214 Art ince hotography sic... aude tg eee 
Art 1234-108 Be Ceramics 5.27.5: a, ott aades Duar eyes eee ee 
UppereDivision cart, History ontrack eee 


H» H DO bo DO 


*Absent on leaye, 1955-1956. 
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Major with History Emphasis Units 
Pr nerrere Wes onan ds OOLOT wa.) 2 east pits. Laaiiols, did ale Gk’ 2 
Arava dristoryaot: Costume; 05/ tns .44. 08h oe we ees 
pruuLe, tsstory.of-lnteriors Design 4/7 its ets oe. eae tiki 
Rett ANALY ALSe OL) J OSI PMs 40 022 Aes. 4 LTA BSE A eae de 
Ari Lise DIStOLy, Of Modern Painting rics nib6 oki wba 
PRL MettaLOrye OF CA TCHILeGLUTed. dx ith WPi.vos tebe Ae, i lobe bose bos 
Sete OUPELIShOLy 101, SCULPLUPGsiiec oh spyardaucuwes fe" |. corbin 
Erle DO tTimm- Americas: . 2 acdeod?.4 4 Oi. 6 ak 
Be eoleestory OL Oriental Arts os ars lo «See dae 
Aries monnissancas Painting wuthys, eer ks A. eels 
AYE 181. 1ith- and 18th-Century Painting............... 
Art 185. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art....... 


DrwtphwPpnNwmnnNnnwnnNw www td 


Major with Painting Emphasis 

Preemie OPSIONSANG GCOlLOTEN oe cli DNs Binge Fee ce 
ete CIPADINI CH DOSIPM( sn.l cet fet ee ea eee eae 
Art 111. Water-Color Painting | 

or 
Art 103. Advanced Drawing and Painting............ 
eer eeees ese er AN GING Mero ce a oe aS ee 2 ae 2—-2—-2— 
trae eleae eT Wie ie ts Ui, be aN. Go © acct sass caste~ «60 
PotieLeaeerlistory Of MOGerm Lainie. 2 eink 4 oe tos 
PRADO a TEI EMLOLOUTA DU orth Glug steed, die ar «mito 
Art 174. Painting Materials and Methods............ 
Art 180. Renaissance Painting 

or 
Art 185. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art....... 


DS bo LO BO be PO DO bo 


bo 


Major with Sculpture Emphasis 


rere Gal OT AT COOLOT ei tee oii, see 3» a5, 8s 
REV UOC CULDLULE 222.22 ae cet ie nn ee ye 
Pra toe be) 2Scnlptures...0..) bance) Sea. bah eae 2—2—2— 
ALE LG. DYAWING ss tote PSR Se Oe Au ae 
Art 118, History of Modern Painting 

or 
Art 103. Advanced Drawing and Painting............ 
eee Oerlistery Of (Sculpture. ct. o.- ke cue ee 
SMe et Aes 2OTAILCS Wage) alee reed E SE: csc 5 sa e's « 2- 
Art 119. History of Architecture 


bo bo BS bo 


DO DO bo 


or 
Art 161. History of Oriental Art 
or 
Art 185. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art....... 


iw) 


MINOR IN ART 


Requirements for the minor in art: satisfactory completion of the following 
20 art units. 


Units 
nent Deki sstory-of Atty. 2094 2. eb S eb ee 2 
Art 2A—2B. Beginning Drawing and Painting........... 2-2 
Art 3A. Intermediate Drawing and Painting............ 2 
RIE EO OLOT ery) a edn s nie wie lain thw nee os ie va a 2 
mreervel be Understanding of Art.) oc is eee ee oe 2 
APG clectives— Upper CIVISION “0... ee ee cee ee 8 
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CREDENTIAL PROGRAM 


Requirements for the special secondary teaching credential in art may be ful- 
filled in conjunction with the major in art—general, and by satisfactory 
completion of courses in education totaling 18 units. 

The required courses are: Units 


Education 110. Educational Psychology ................ 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education .......... 
Education 170. Secondary Education ................... 
Education A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary 

School: Art 122 va onne cl outen aergtaisaels oh Od. tates ee 
Education A 190B. Teaching Procedure in Secondary School 

ATE. ca aes ie Ap RPO RS Qe a ent Oak die ne Se ea 


oS vo bo OC DO GD 


Also required are proficiency tests, Speech 11 or examination, physical and 
health examinations. (See pages 39 and 40.) 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. History of Art. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
1A. From the Stone Age to the Renaissance. Primarily for majors. 
1B. Renaissance and Modern Art; emphasis on painting. Primarily for 
majors. 


2A-2B. Beginning Drawing and Painting. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
2A. Composition in black and white media. 
2B. Prerequisite: courses 2A, 6A. 
Composition in color; water color media. 


3A. Intermediate Drawing and Painting. (2) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 2A. 
Anatomy, composition using the human figure, various media, 


6A. Design and Color. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Plastic elements common to all the visual arts. 

10. The Understanding of Art. (2) I, II. The Staff 
An appreciation of the art expressions of various cultures. 

13. Sculpture. (2) II. | Mr. Thomas 


Prerequisite: courses 2A, 3A. 
Sculptural problems; modeling and casting. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 
101. Design and Color. (2) II. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 2B, 3A, 6A. 
Experiment in contemporary design theory. 


102. Design in Materials. (2) II. Mrs. Ellison 
Prerequisite: course 6A. 
Design and experiment in various materials. 


103. Advanced Drawing and Painting. (2) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 2B, 3A. 
Composition in black and white media and color. 


104. Design in Jewelry. (2) I. Mrs. Ellison 
Prerequisite: course 6A. 
Background, materials, and techniques of modern jewelry. 


106. Art Education for Elementary Schools. (2) I, II. Mrs. Campbell 
Art techniques, laboratory practice, observations. For non-art majors. 
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107. Graphic Design. (2) I. ~~ 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 6A. 
Original design and method in intaglio, relief, and serigraph processes. 


108. History of Costume. (2) II. Mrs. Campbell 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
From ancient times to 1900. 


111. Water Color Painting. (2) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 2B, 6A. 
Composition, various water color techniques. Studio, field trips. 


112. Wood Sculpture. (2) II. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 3A, 6A, 13. 
Composition in relief and in the round. 


113A-B-—C-D. Sculpture. (2—2—2-2) I, IT. Mr. Thomas 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 3A, 6A, 13. 
Sculptural problems: modeling, casting, stone carving. 


114. History of Interior Design. (2) I. Mr. Evans 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Interiors and furniture from ancient times to the present. 


115A-B-C-D. Painting. (2-2-2-2) I, II. Mr. Rohrbach, 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 2B, 3A, 6A. 
Composition and technique in oil painting. 


116. Analysis of Design. (2) I, IT. Mrs. Ellison 
Prerequisite: course 6A or 10. 
Interpretation and experiment with materials and objects. 


117. Life Drawing. (2) II. Mr. Thomas 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 3A. 
Drawing from the model. 


118. History of Modern Painting. (2) IT. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Artists and movements from neoclassicism to the present. 


119. History of Architecture. (2) I. Mr. Evans 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Major styles from antiquity to the present. 


121. Art in Photography. (2) I, II. Mr. Rohrbach 
Prerequisite: course 6A or equivalent. 
Introduction to photography as an art medium. Laboratory, lectures, 
field trips. 


123A—B-—C-D. Ceramics. (2—2—2-2) I, II. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: course 6A. 
Creative design, construction, glazing, and firing. 


130. History of Sculpture. (2) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Major periods from ancient times to the present. 


141. The Arts in America. (2) II. Mr. Evans 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Architecture, painting, and sculpture mainly in the United States. 
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142. History of Spanish Art. (2) I. Mr. Baer 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. 
The sculpture, architecture, and painting of Spain and Portugal from 
classical times to the present. 


143. The Arts of Hispanic America. (2) II. Mr. Baer 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. 
Illustrated lectures on arts and crafts, special emphasis on painting, 
sculpture, and architecture; from Pre-Columbian to the present period. 


161. History of Oriental Art. (2) I. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
India, China, and Japan. 


174. Painting Materials and Methods. (2) IT. —— 
Prerequisite: courses 111, 115A. 
History and practice; grounds, pigments, media. 


180. Renaissance Painting. (2) IT. Mr. Baer 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Painters and movements in Italy and northern Europe, 1300-1600. 


181. Seventeenth- and Highteenth-Century Painting. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. The Staff 
Painters and movements in western Europe, 1600-1800. 


185. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art. (2) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. 
Analysis of concepts and trends among leaders in painting, architecture, 
sculpture and allied arts of the twentieth century. 


199. Independent Studies in Art. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Advanced individual problems. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Education A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art. (2) I. 


(For art majors only.) The Staff 
Education A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (2) II. 
(For art majors only.) The Staff 


Education A 192A—B-C. Student Teaching: Art. (2-2-2) I, II. Mrs. Ellison 


Art and Home Economics 
See page 56. 


Art in the Theater 
See page 56. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


*Elmer R. Noble, Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy. 

John E. Cushing, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology. 
Demorest Davenport, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology. 

Mary M. Erickson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology, Chairman. 
Garrett J. Hardin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

Helen E. Keener, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

Cornelius H. Muller, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany. 
Barbara B. Oakeson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology. 
Harrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education, 
*Maynard F. Moseley, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 
Walter H. Muller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 

James L. Walters, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 

Donald M. Wootton, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zodlogy. 


Requirements for the Majors. All major students in the department are 
required to present for graduation, in addition to the major requirements 
listed below, Biology 130 (Genetics) and one upper division course in physi- 
ology. Those students entering the majors in Biology or Zoology after Biology 
1A (not having had Zodlogy 1A) must also present for graduation Zodlogy 
112. With the approval of the departmental chairman, 6 of the required upper 
division units in the major may be taken in related fields. At the end of the 
senior year majors will be expected to pass an oral examination covering their 
work in the major. 

Requirements for the Minors. All students electing a minor in the biological 
sciences are required to present for graduation 20 units in courses in the 
department, consisting of one of the following three options: 

Biology: Biology 1A, Botany 1, Zoology 1B, Zoology 112, and Botany 
108B; and elective. 

Botany: Botany 1, Botany 2, Botany 108B: The remaining units must be in 
Botany, except that any two of the following Biology courses may be in- 
cluded: Biology 1A, Biology 104, Biology 108, Biology 1380. 

Zoology: Zoology 1A-1B; or Biology 1A and Zoodlogy 1B and Zodlogy 112. 
Hither Zoology 112 or Zoology 113A must be presented. The remaining work 
must be in Zoology except that Biology 104, Biology 108 and Biology 130 are 
acceptable. 

Preprofessional Program. Recommendations for preprofessional programs 
leading to subsequent study in agriculture, forestry, medical laboratory tech- 
nique, medicine, dentistry, nursing, and similar professions may be found on 
pages 41 and 42. 


Biology 
Preparation for the major. 


Required courses: Units 


eee ayia FOU OVAL ETSOLAIG os a > 05 teens ia ait ries oLtR OMe syely 4 
Botany 2; Suryey oi the Blant;Kingdom.. ..... 354.00. Petes 4 
Chemistry Ae Bo General) Chemistry. cn syst to: fecal wee wie 8 
CMOMIstry s GG OTPANIGACHEMISLTY sistas. « varie) aie ieig yes wae Ogee 4 
OOliy Va we rOUOras: ZOOLOGY: aiit.cale . is seis, she cide 0s SINE wnas 4 
PEO. 1 ee CHOLOA te OLO DW aety Hoda ai = 4 5273 «hae Bhan F'mpdae 4 


*Absent on leave, 1955-1956. 
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Recommended: Units 
Mathems ti0s ola, wes cee sek a Vik vlehad sts atciadetane titer ae 3 
General: physigs 14 .:.., sae Oe see ee ets ree ane 4-8 


The Major. Twenty-four units of upper division courses in the biological 
sciences, of which at least 9 units must be taken in each of the two following 
groups: 

Group 1: 
Biology 108. #resh-Water Biology. .:.% aes. + ¢3s 3 ts epee 
Botany 105. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants...... 
Botany 106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants.......... 
Botany 108A. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants............ 
Botany 108B. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants............ 
Botany 140. Principles of Bio-Feology.................. 
Botany 141. Ecology of Biotic Communities............. 
Zoology 104. Entomology yi. 5).-is)M, Sata Os Ae cee ae 
Zoology 112..Invertebrate. Zoology ..ii0... o..ah seated 
Zoology 113A. Natural History of Vertebrates........... 
Zoology 113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zodlogy........ 


WOR RWWWWRAR A 


Group 2: 
Biology 104. General Bacteriology ..................... 
Biology. 1052 Microtechnique) j.4.0% >). 2 05 eee ee 
Biology: LOtAOytology wie fecal ere tiat oF ee 
Biology 127. Principles of Immunology................. 
Biology 130imGeneties \ cones es ess 2s 0) ee 
Biology 131eEvolution 2c en ereeee Ate 20 SR eo. Eee eee 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology........... 
Botany 128, Advanced Plant Physiology............5..% 
Zoology 100. Vertebrate Embryology <.\..0..2. SR, 
Zoology 106. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates....... 
Zoology 111sGeneral Parasitology of. Xe ehh. 0. seen 
A00logy.126.Animal -Physiology: ws. 2.2.8 ..-.. eee 


CNT St at St SCR SCOUT URS 


; 


Botany 

Preparation for the major. 

Required courses: Units . 
Botany’ 1; General (Dotany eyes. ee at 3 ee os eee 
Botany 2Jsurvey of*the Plant Iingdom. 43 22.2.2 wk oe 
Botany 6. Plant @Asatomiys wees ook es ie onl eae 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry................... 
Chemistry 8, OrgamevCuenusyey aa. ao Ophea sis eh ae 
Zoology 1A. General Zodlogy (to be taken by the end of the 
SOphomore year.) oe.) ge sateccee Wee ek ote ve eye ae Sn cae 

One additional course in zoology (either lower or upper 
division )5 %. divs a eRe SPATE ects te ee eee 3— 
The Major. Twenty-four units of upper division work in botany. The fol- 
lowing courses from the Biology list may be included in the major: 
Biology 104, General Bacteriology 5. 320. «ise. <5 4. aie oy 
Biology:105.Microtechnique tone. wae cee ae) eee 
Biology 107, Gytologyrn.. sme et citaee ee se 
Biology 108, Fresh-Water Biology 2.0.0 ooo. ey 
Biology 194A—B—C—D. Group Studies for Advanced 
Students | o:isp Aces es cue tce stps eee nyheter 1—1—1—1 


Biology 130, Genetica Reena ee eke eres tn a tee 
Biologyi31. Hvolutionye. sae ee poe eee ee 
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Biology 198A-198B. Readings in Biological Sciences..... 1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the ‘Biological Sciences 1-4 
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Zoology 
Preparation for the major. 


Required courses: Units 
epee a SONOTAL LOU Var mrs aaa ys Oh. eee ee lhe cis 4 
Booey ehrUnorlate LOMOLY Bes owe ews ak ep ed 4 
Botany 1. General Botany (to be taken by the end of the 

SUVUOMOTE> year) Wess aiden vin dete ale tek reo 40 oad 4 
One additional course in botany (either lower or upper 

VISION er aren, esti SUSU aides SHTMG Ata eew el -istd 5% 3-4 
Chemistry 1A—-1B. General Chemistry.................. 8 
Chemistry ScOrgania’ Cheniistry (if. lee oc ec ees. ee + 


The Major. Twenty-four units of upper division work in zodlogy. The fol- 
lowing courses from the Biology list may be included in the major: 
Biology 104. General Bacteriology ........5.0..00.0-eee 4 
LOR Ven UOT ICFOLOCHNICUG wz ales tcl inGiels duce secu d apc 2 elke « 3 
PMO LOL TERT VLOLOD Walt. ostd eins SE state See eras age 4 
Biology 108. Fresh-Water Biology 7.4. nwedag ed. WOR 4 
Biology 127. Principles of Immunology...............4. 3 
BO loc yal OO. oneties ea eed) Jer. clear aeind? as «hed 3 
Binlnoels le Me olutiony tase Paulie de dss tie hia eine Teles « 3 
Biology 194A—B-—C-D. Group Studies for Advanced 
a EY Cen SD OE Lae ae aes. a ene eee 1—1-1-1 

Biology 198A—198B. Readings in Biological Sciences..... 1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1-4 


Biology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A. Fundamentals of Biology. (4) I, II. The Staff 
Cell theory, cell division, and heredity. Physiology of plants and animals, 
with emphasis on man and his place in nature. Survey of the principal 
groups of plants and animals, 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


1B. Concepts of Biology. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Biology 1A or Zoology 1A or Botany 1. 
Topics discussed are chosen from among the following: origin and nature 
of life, adaptive mechanisms, control of disease, population growth, con- 
servation and utilization of natural resources, genetics, evolution and 
eugenics. 


2. Educational Biology. (3) I, IT. Mr. Wells 
Prerequisite: course 1A or consent of the instructor. 
A general introductory survey course designed especially for education 
majors. 
Benen life and social studies correlation are features. Lectures, mu- 
seum studies, field and laboratory work. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. 


30. Field Biology. (4) II. Miss Erickson 
A study of plants and animals in the field, with emphasis on biological 
principles and recognition of species. 

Lecture, two hours; field trips, six hours. 


UPppER DIVISION COURSES 


104. General Bacteriology. (4) II. Mr. Cushing 
Prerequisite: a course in college biology and one year of college chemistry. 
Introduction to microbiology. Emphasis on the physiological approach 
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to an understanding of the activities of microdrganisms in biological, 
medical, and nutritional problems. Consideration of related immunologi- 
cal phenomena. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


105. Microtechnique, (3) I. 
Prerequisite: general zodlogy or botany, or consent of the instructor. 
Recommended: elementary chemistry. 

Preparation of biological materials for microscopic study. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


107. Cytology. (4) I. Mr. Walters 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and Zodlogy 1A, or consent of the instructor. 
Recommended: course 130. 

Structure and functions of the cell, especially in relation to heredity 
and development. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


+108. Fresh-Water Biology. (4) II. Mr. Wootton 
_ Prerequisite: a laboratory course in biological sciences. 
Limnological investigations, in the field, of representative plants and 
animals of fresh water. The physical and chemical properties of inland 
waters and their relationship to and influence upon biological produc- 
tivity. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory and field, six hours. 


127. Principles of Immunology. (3) I. Mr. Cushing 
Prerequisite: organic chemistry (may be taken concurrently) and a 
year’s course in the biological sciences or equivalent. 

The principles of immunology are treated as basic biological phenomena. 
Relationships to medicine, biochemistry, genetics, embryology, and evo- 
lution. Attention is also given to related hematological phenomena. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. 


130. Genetics. (3) I. Mr. Walters 
Prerequisite: an elementary course in biological sciences and high 
school algebra. 

The principles of heredity; applications to man, other animals, and 
plants. 


131. Evolution. (3) II. Mr. Hardin 
Prerequisite: course 130. 
Organic evolution, with critical discussion of possible mechanisms in- 
volved. 


180. Public Health. (3) I, II. Mrs. Keener 
Prerequisite: one year of biological sciences. 
Keologic principles of health; the causes of physical and mental diseases, 
communicable and organic; biologic, social, and economie factors in pre- 
vention; administrative organizations and historical background. 


194A—B-C_-D. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-1—1-1) I, II. 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. The Staff 
A critical review of research in selected fields of biology, such as genetics, 
ecology, or physiology. Oral reports by students. One discussion period. 


198A-198B. Readings in Biological Sciences. (1-1) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: senior standing with a major in biological sciences, and 
consent of the instructor. 
Special readings designed to broaden the outlook of students and to knit 


7 Not to be given, 1955-1956. 
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into a cohesive whole the basic principles underlying the major disciplines 
in the field. 
Individual conferences one hour once every two weeks. 


199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences. (1-4) I, IJ. The Staff 
Prerequisite: senior standing with a major in biological sciences. 
Hours and eredit by arrangement with any member of the staff. Labora- 
tory or field. 


Botany 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1. General Botany. (4) I. Mr. W. Muller, The Staff 


Fundamentals of plant science; the relation of plants to man. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom. (4) IT. Mr. Walters, 
Morphology and life cycles of the major groups of plants, with emphasis 
on evolutionary relationships. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


76. Plant Anatomy. (3) I. Mr. Moseley 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2. 
An introduction to the anatomy of higher plants. Fundamental de- 
scriptive, comparative, and developmental phases of anatomy. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


105. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in 
alternate years) nes ae 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2. ‘ 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, and evolutionary rela- 
tionships of the algae, fungi, mosses, and liverworts. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


7106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in 
alternate years) Mr. Moseley 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2. 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, comparative anatomical 
features, and evolutionary relationships of the psilopsids, club mosses, 
horsetails, ferns, gymnosperms, and angiosperms. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


107. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (4) IT. Mr. W. Muller 
Prerequisite: course 1, Chemistry 8 or equivalent, or consent of the 
instructor. 


Functions of higher plants: photosynthesis, assimilation, plant nutrition, 
water relations, and hormones. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


7108A. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) I. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2, or consent of the instructor. 
Field and herbarium studies of flowering plants; methods of collection, 
preservation, and identification; the characteristics and relationships of 
plant families. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. 


7 Not to be given, 1955-1956, 
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108B. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) II. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Field and herbarium studies of native flowering plants; intensive study 
of California flora. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. 


128. Advanced Plant Physiology. (4) I. Mr. W. Muller 
Prerequisite: course 107 and Chemistry 108A-108B, or consent of the 
instructor. 


Water relations, nutrition, pigments, photosynthesis, assimilation, respi- 
ration, hormones, dormancy, and periodicity in plants. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


140. Principles of Bio-Ecology. (3) I. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2, or Zodlogy 1A—1B, and one other labora- 
tory course in botany or zoology, or consent of the instructor. 

The ecology of plant and animal individuals, species, and communities, 
with emphasis upon habitat analysis and responses. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


141. Ecology of Biotic Communities. (3) IT. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2, or Zoology 1A—1B, and one other labora- 
tory course in botany or zoology, or consent of the instructor. 

The theories of community origin, structure, and function and the geo- 
graphic basis of community distribution. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


Zoology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1A. General Zodlogy. (4) I. Mr. Davenport 


Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. 

Structure, function, heredity, and evolution: emphasis on invertebrates. 
Laboratory includes the frog. 

Lecture, three hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


1B. Chordate Zodlogy. (4) IT. Mr. Davenport 
i de Caren course 1A or, with the consent of the instructor, Biology 


Structure, function, development, and evolution of chordates. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


25.Human Anatomy. (3) I. Mr. Wootton 


The structure of the organ systems based on human material and dis- 
section of the cat. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


40. Introductory Animal Physiology. (3) II. Mrs. Oakeson 
Prerequisite: Physical Science 1A and Biology 1A or their equivalents. 
An introduction to vertebrate physiology, with emphasis upon the mus- 
cular and nervous systems. 


Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. 


UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 
100. Vertebrate Embryology. (4) I. Miss Erickson 
Prerequisite: courses 1A and 1B. 


Principles and experimental analysis of vertebrate development based 
on a study of amphioxus, amphibians, chick and pig. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


Tt Not to be given, 1955-1956 
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106. 
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112. 


Entomology. (4) Il. Mr. Davenport 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 

An introduction to the study of insects, their classification, structure, 
physiology, and ecology. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (4) I. Mrs. Oakeson 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B. 

The evolution and ramification of vertebrate structure, with emphasis 
upon function. Laboratory is limited to comparative morphology, but 
lectures stress physiology of the chief environmental adaptations. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. One field trip. 


General Parasitology. (4) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B. 

Biological aspects of parasitism: animal parasites of man and other 
animals; prevention and control of parasitic diseases. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


Invertebrate Zoology. (4) I. Mr. Davenport 
Prerequisite: course 1A or, with consent of the instructor, Biology 1A. 
An introduction to the classification, structure, habits, and ecology of 
invertebrate animals, with emphasis on the marine fauna of the Santa 
Barbara area. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


113A. Natural History of Vertebrates. (3) I. Mrs. Oakeson 


Prerequisite: a laboratory course in biological sciences. 

The interrelations of land vertebrates with their environment; annual 
eycles, population dynamics, and the bearing of these on distribution and 
evolution. 

Lecture, three hours. One field trip. 


113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zodlogy. (3) II. Miss Erickson 


126. 


Identification of mammals, birds, reptiles, and amphibians; methods of 
studying behavior, annual cycles and habitat relations: systematics. 
Lecture, one hour; field trips, six hours. 


Animal Physiology. (4) II. Mrs. Oakeson and The Staff 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 1A—1B and 8, Biology 1A or course 1A. 
Recommended: Physics 2A—2B or its equivalent. 

Cell physiology as the key to functional phenomena at higher levels of 
organization. Introduction to present-day techniques of research in physi- 


ology. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. One field trip. 


DIVISIONAL MAJORS, APPLIED ARTS 


Staff members in the Departments of Art, Home Economics, and Speech ap- 
propriately service these majors. The Dean of Applied Arts serves as Depart- 
ment Chairman for Divisional Majors. 

These majors are restricted to students who have specific interests in and 
potential talents for the stated fields. Entrance into the major is subject to: 
the approval of the Dean and the Divisional Committee for Applied Arts. 
Both majors give appropriate emphasis to general education. 


Art and Home Economics 


This major is designed primarily for young women who wish to combine the 
study of art and home economics with other subject fields in a manner lead- 
ing to intelligent homemaking and participation in community affairs. This 
major does not prepare for teaching. The Chairman of the Department of 
Home Economies serves as the students’ adviser. 


Seventy-three units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


Units 
Controlled Electives’ *. 1. i. 0. se A 3 
Philosophy 1, or Sociology 1 or 120, or Anthropology 
1 or 2 
English—Speeeh (isi. .adsca. ge cesar dng as Wales eee 15 
English 1A—1B, Speech 11, Upper Division English or 
Speech Electives 
General’ Electives). i).0%.22 14 ost 2 eee 26-24 
NTUSIC” 15 OP tS cin Gon Se ste oa ecto eats nee eo eee 2 
Physicals Bducation i. oct. oe cider, a ee 2 
Peychology ¢LA;).. Pease 82: seg ese ee ort’ 
Delence <3, siya. Ul! PAS ae Oe eens ee 10-12 


Biology 1A, and Physical Science 1A-1B, or Chemistry 
2 and Physics 19 

Socal SCLENCE «1,2. 2 sas see gscona ih lake as Ine cele et ee 12 
History 4A-4B, and 8A-8B or 17A-17B or Political 
Science 20A—20B 


Forty-seven units in art and home economies as follows: 


ATT Me Gaye mass she Rare Tse ten ee onan ae ee 22 
Art 1A-1B, 2A—2B, 3A, 6A, 10, 102 or 104, 114 or 116, 
Art Upper Division Electives 

Home Beonomits: soc. ale ee A, ieee ee 25 
Home Economics 9, 10, 13, 15, 90, 98, 95, 101, 141, 
Home Economies Upper Division Electives (Recom- 
mend 140) 


Ari in the Theater 


This major is of broad cultural emphasis. Specifically it would prepare a 
superior undergraduate student for graduate work in a department of Theater 
Arts, or for further training in Theater Arts at “practical” levels. This major 
does not prepare for teaching. The Chairman of the Department of Speech 
serves as the students’ adviser. 
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Seventy-two units in basic curriculum areas as, follows: 


Units 
Controlled s Electives terms WuRtne SPIE, 6 care wreiainry ofstcs 3 
Philosophy 1, or Sociology 1 or 120, or Anthropology 
lor 2 
Ri BN DOORN Ee, cays Wace os Vinh tates WR lets PM, 15 
English 1A-1B, Speech 11 or 31, English 114A or B 
and 117E 
(Feneralelectivestiatencs ade Pus Woe ba 8S ie obs sh oe 22-16 
PISUROT Aer tan etn fae yc ne ett ne Rta y et ees 3 
Military Science (Men) Agi, vid. MR Ghee? 9c. Saisie. - 0-6 
Wisiaicee) Geet. ck ee wields teat hes. eR kre, Baten Delage site psd 8 2 
Physical Edueation (including dance and fencing)..... 2 
PetCHOlOCyMLAIEren . Gy ttaiee, tetale <i ach. GAT eles ee oe 3 
Re OmCH em hye. Grshe ty MOMS ogee ee «sia Hehe ca SEs 10 
Biology 1A—1B and Physical Science 1A or Geology 2 
or 3 or5 
SORIA MBMCIONCOME Ian dip miu die. 5 CAS Sued Wa dent Gaia Sleym oo bys 12 
History 4A-4B and 8A-8B or 17A~-17B or Political 
Science 20A—20B 
Forty-eight units in art and speech as follows: 
TU eM ee Fs cae eee se i eee Eee AE ole ote Toe 24 
Art 1A-1B, 2A-2B, 6A, 10, 108, 114 or 116, 118 or 
119, Art Electives (Controlled) 
PSIOOCR wie ats shade CK, yO Ere bee. arte tal the ia alt ete « ayncidid ty 25 


Speech 30, 42 or 46, 70 or Industrial Arts 170, Speech 
155, 160A-160B, Speech 159A-159B, Speech Upper 
Division Electives. 


DIVISIONAL MAJORS, LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


} } N STUDIES 
Committee in charge: EAST ASIA 


D. Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science, Chairman of the 
Committee on East Asian Studies. 

Norman D. Gabel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anthropology. 

Howard C. Fenton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Robert H. Billigmeier, Ph.D., Instructor in Sociology. 


; - ION 
Committee in charge: HISPANIC CIVILIZAT 


Philip W. Powell, Ph.D., Professor of History, Chairman of the Committee 
on Hispanic Civilization. 

Pablo Avila, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish. 

Kurt Baer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Art. 

Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 


Committee in charge: THE TUTORIAL PROGRAM 


Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Professor of Social Philosophy. 

Garrett J. Hardin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

Paul D. Wienpahl, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy. 

William Frost, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English, Chairman of the Tu- 
torial Committee. 

Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 
The major in East Asian studies is designed for students planning for gradu- 
ate study or professional careers in this area. Emphasis is placed upon the 
cultural background rather than upon technical training. The major is there- 
fore intended also to serve the needs of students desiring a general education 
with emphasis upon this important cultural area of the world. These East 
Asian studies include South Asia, with emphasis upon India, Pakistan, and 
' Ceylon; and the Far East, with emphasis upon China, Japan, Korea, and the 

eas COURSES FOR THE MAJOR 
The course program is to be made out by the student in consultation with 
the -ommittee in charge. Each program will be designed to meet the needs of 
the individual student in accord with his educational objectives. All students 

will be expected to complete the following course: 


East Asian Studies 197. Correlated Studies. (1-6) I, IT. 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Gabel, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Billigmeier 
Six units are required, normally 3 each semester. 
In addition 18 units must be selected from the following list (descriptions 
of these courses may be found under appropriate departmental headings) : 
Anthropology 100A. Cultural. 
Anthropology 101A. Ethnography. 
Art 161. Oriental Art. 
History 131. History of the British Empire. 
Political Science 136. Political Development of the Far East. 
Political Science 137. Political Development of South Asia. 
Sociology 185. Population. 
Sociology 189. Minority Group Relations. 
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HISPANIC CIVILIZATION 


The major in Hispanic civilization is designed to serve the needs of the 
following students: (1) those planning careers which will necessitate resi- 
dence in, or knowledge of, the countries of Spanish and Portuguese speech 
and culture—for example, government service, teaching, business, journal- 
ism; (2) students preparing for graduate study in the social sciences or 
languages and literature, with special emphasis in the Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Latin-American fields; (3) students preparing to teach Spanish in the 
elementary or secondary schools; (4) students desiring a general education 
with some emphasis in this particular area of western culture. The geographi- 
eal areas included in the scope of this major are Spanish-America, Brazil, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

The following required courses, and those recommended, form a general 
guide. Selection of specific courses will be made by the student in consulta- 
tion with the committee-in-charge, and this selection will be based primarily 
upon the needs and objectives of the individual student. Credit may be given 
for studies undertaken in Spanish, Portuguese, or Latin-American schools. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Required: 


Spanish 4; or. equivalent (to be determined in consultation with the com- 
mittee-in-charge). 

History 8A—8B. History of the Americas. 

History 60. Hispanic Civilization (Spain and Portugal). 

History 61. Hispanic-American Civilization. 


Recommended: 
An additional six units chosen from the following courses: 
Anthropology 1, 2; Economics 1A-1B; History 4A-4B; History 39; 
Sociology 1. 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 

Required: ; 
A minimum of 24 units selected from the upper division courses in Spanish 
language and literature and the following: Anthropology 101B; History 
162A-162B, 164A-164B, 166, 199; Political Science 148A—148B, 199; Art 
142, 143. 
Hispanic civilization may be elected as a minor. In this case the student will 
take 12 instead of 24 units in the upper division courses mentioned above. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Foreign Language 121A. Golden Ages of Continental Literatures. (2) I. 
Mr. Wofsy, Mr. Aggeler 


Foreign Language 121B. Golden Ages of Continental Literatures. (2) II. 
Mr. Linn, Mr. Masson 


THE TUTORIAL PROGRAM 


The purpose of the Tutorial! Program is to give superior students a broadly 
liberal education, without the limitations of the traditional major, by rigor- 
ous training in the arts of critical reading, discussion, and writing. An aver- 
age grade of B or better in the freshman year is ordinarily a prerequisite to 
candidacy, although the Tutorial Committee will admit those students with a 
grade average lower than B who can be shown by other evidence than grades 
to be the type of student who would profit by the program. Properly qualified 
students who have spent their freshman year elsewhere may also be admitted. 
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The distinctive feature of the program is individual instruction by tuto- 
rials. Each student will have two tutors with whom he will meet weekly for 
individual instruction and guidance during each semester of the junior and 
senior years. A sophomore colloquium will provide a bridge between freshman 
courses and the later tutorial work. The colloquium is a formal discussion 
group conducted by two instructors. Students will participate in discussion 
of books selected to develop their ability to read critically and to acquaint 
them with some of the basic writings of the modern world. 

The colloquium is open to all students as an elective whether they plan to 
participate in the Tutorial Program or not. Tutorial majors should take the 
colloquia during their sophomore year. 

The Tutorial Program may be elected as a minor. In this case the student 
will take 12 instead of 24 units of tutorial courses during his junior and - 
senior years. 

The curriculum is summarized as follows: 

1. The program in general education in Letters and Science (see pages 37, 

38, and 39). . 

2. Additional courses contributing to general education. 

3. Electives chosen in consultation with tutors. 

4, Courses designated for auditing. 

5. Colloquia and tutorials. 

The colloquia may be used as alternates for courses listed as part of the 
general education core upon approval of the appropriate divisional dean. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Colloquium 101. Colonial Origins of American Thought. (3) I, IT. 
Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Willson 


Colloquium 102. The Concept of Evolution: Scientific, Social, and 
Philosophical Implications. (3) I, IT. Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Hardin 


Colloquium 103. Utopias. (3) I, I. Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Andron 
Tutorial 100A—B—C—D-E-F-G-H (3-3-—3-3-3-3-3-3) I, II. 


Tutors to be selected from the tutorial staff according to the interests and 
requirements of the students. 


East Asian Studies 
See page 58. 


EDUCATION 


Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education. 

Irving A. Mather, Ph.D., Professor of Education. 

Lester B. Sands, Ed.D., Professor of Education, Chairman. 
Charles L. Jacobs, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Emeritus. 
Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 
Glenn W. Durflinger, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 
Paul A. Jones, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Associate Professor of Education. 
Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 
Lealand D. Stier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 
Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education. 
John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 


Teacher Education 


John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Coordinator of Student Teaching. 
Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Adviser, Elementary Education. 
Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Adviser, Early Childhood Education. 
Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Adviser, Junior High Education, 


Departmental Supervisors 


Marian H. Anderson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. (Elementary) 

Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

Ruth M. Ellison, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 

Emanuel E. Ericson, M.A., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Maurice E. Faulkner, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 

Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech. 

Jean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. (Elementary ) 

Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education. (Early Childhood) 

Lynne C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Upton S. Palmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Associate Professor of Education. (Junior High) 

Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Roy L. Soules, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Lealand D. Stier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. (Elementary) 

Louise Turner, M.A., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education. (Early 
Childhood) 

John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. (Junior High) 


Major in Education 


_This major leads to a Bachelor of Arts degree. The four-year program is 
divided into three areas: general education, core subjects in the major field, 
and additional requirements for the completion of the kindergarten-primary, 

1 On sabbatical leave in residence, 1955-1956. 
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general elementary or general junior high school teaching credentials. A non- 
credential major is available for students who wish to specialize in the field 
of Education, but who do not wish to complete credential requirements. A 
minor in education may be approved for students with a major in another 
department. 


General Education 


Every student majoring in Education must complete approximately 50 
units in general education as a cultural background for professional study. 
The general education program consists of specified courses in: Art, Biologi- 
eal Science, English and Speech, Music, Physical Education, Physical Science, 
Psychology and Social Studies. Additional general education up to 15 units 
is usually elected by students majoring in Education. 


Major Core in Education 


A uniform core of courses in the field of Education is required of all stu- 
dents majoring in this department. A total of 30-32 units is to be selected 
from the following courses: 

Units 

Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education. . 3 
Education 101. History of Education, 

or 
Education 102. History of American Education, 

or 
Education 105. Education in Foreign Countries, 

or 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education, 

or 
Education 180. Educational Sociology ............... 
Education 110. Educational Psychology ............. 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development, 

or 
Psychology 113. Psychology of Adolescence.......... 2or 3 
Education 119. Measurement in Education, 

or 
Education 126. Parent Counseling .................. 3or 2 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education ....... 2 
Edueation 190. "Teaching Procedure ~ > 8)s%-. Vi oe Sor 6 
Education 192. Student Teaching .......0..0..)..008 8 or 10 
Education 193. Teaching Problems ................. 2 


co bo 


Credential Programs 


Credentials for service in publie schools in California are issued by the 
Commission of Credentials of the State Board of Education upon recommen- 
dation of institutions authorized for teacher training. There are certain ac- 
ceptable standards which must be met by candidates for teaching credentials. 
These include such qualifications as intelligence, scholarship, aptitude for 
teaching, physical fitness, and personality. 

Teaching credentials issued on recommendations of this College include: 
(a) kindergarten-primary, entitling the holder to teach in kindergarten and 
grades one through three; (b) elementary, entitling the holder to teach in 
grades one through eight; (c) junior high school, entitling the holder to teach 
in grades seven, eight, and nine in any elementary, junior high, or high 
school; (d) special secondary, entitling the holder to teach in a specified field 
in any and all grades in the schools. The preparation for the major in the 
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special secondary credential, offered in this institution in art, homemaking, 
industrial arts, music, physical education, speech arts, and correction of 
speech defects, is obtained through the respective departments. For further 
information, see descriptions under the departments. 

The Department of Education provides and directs the teacher education 
and teacher training programs for all credentials. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY CREDENTIAL 


Additional courses are required for Education majors who wish to special- 
ize in early childhood education and obtain the kindergarten-primary creden- 
tial. Many of these courses are professional in nature and designed to supply 
a thorough background for preparing teachers of young children, ages two to 
ten. These courses are: Education 122, MEC 190, 191, and Health Education 
48, Home Economies 10, Industrial Arts 42 and 142, Music 1A, 6A, and 30A-— 
30B-30C-30D. 


Student teaching. See pages 64 and 65. 
General tests. See page 65 for required tests. 
Special tests. 


1. Before enrolling in any music course, all students must take a standard 
native-capacity test, and a test in ability to carry a tune. These are scheduled 
at the beginning of each semester and must be taken at the time announced. 

2. Ability in piano must be demonstrated by passing a final proficiency 
examination in the course, Piano ECE, before assignment to directed teach- 
ing. The specific piano courses for majors in early childhood education to 
prepare students to meet these requirements are Piano 380A, B, C, D (ECE). 
The student may enter the course above for which he is prepared and fulfill 
necessary unit requirements with electives. If a student has sufficient back- 
ground in piano to pass a final proficiency examination and by-pass all of 
these piano courses, general electives may be substituted for them. 


Recommendation for the Minor. A minor in music is strongly recommended 
and consists of the following courses: Musie 1, 15, 40A—B—C—D, 30A-30B, 
30C—30D, 161A—B-—C—D or 162A—B-—C—D, and Education MEC 190. No credit 
will be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies in preparation for 
this minor. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL 


Majors who wish to complete the requirements for the general elementary 
credential must take the following courses in addition to the core: Art 106, 
Education Ar 190, ME 190, PSe or Sc 190, Health Education 48 (women), 
Home Economics 10, Industrial Arts 43 and 143, Music 1 and 40A—B-C-D, 
and Physical Education 138. 

Education El 190, Procedure, must be completed before engaging in stu- 
dent teaching. Hight units in student teaching are required in the senior year. 
Students carrying 4 to 6 units of student teaching in any semester may be 
required to reserve a half-day for that student teaching. Prerequisites for 
Education El 192 include Education 110, 111, E1 190, and two of the follow- 
ing: Art 106, Education ME 190, Industrial Arts 143 and Physical Educa- 
tion 138. The remainder of the above courses must be taken concurrently with 
student teaching. Students receiving a grade lower than C in student teach- 
ing will not be recommended for graduation or credential. See under Scholar- 
ship (page 64). All students expecting to pursue directed teaching are re- 
quired to confer with the departmental adviser during the two days preceding 
registration. 


Student teaching. See pages 64 and 65. 
General tests. See page 65. 
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Special test. Students in Music I are required to take a test in ability to 
earry a tune and, in addition, pass a standard native-capacity test. If the test 
is passed satisfactorily, the student may enter the required courses in music. 
If the test is not passed satisfactorily, the student is required to take Music 
15, and is not recommended to teach music. 

Minor. Candidates are not required to complete a minor. However, minors 
in art, music, physical education, industrial education, and speech correction 
are very valuable for teachers and it is recommended that students who can 
do so fulfill the requirements for one of these minors. 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAM FOR MAJORS OTHER THAN EDUCATION 


Students who plan to prepare for the Elementary Credential by direct ap- 
plication to the State Department of Education and who are majoring in 
fields other than Education should consult with advisers in their major de- 
partment, and in the Department of Education at the beginning of the junior 
year. This is normally a 43- to 5-year program. 


GENERAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL 


It is recommended that majors who wish to take this credential complete 
one additional course beyond the major core in one of the following subjects: 
Education 117, 135, 136A—136B, or 170. These majors must also complete two 
minors (18 to 20 units each) in subject fields taught in the secondary schools 
of the State. 

Education J 190, Procedure, must be completed before enrolling in directed 
teaching. Eight units of student teaching with a grade of C or higher are 
required before graduation. The student should arrange his program so that 
only four units of student teaching are scheduled for any one semester. Stu- 
dents receiving lower than C in courses J 190 or J 192 will not be recom- 
mended for teaching. See under Scholarship below. 

Candidates may qualify for the general junior high school credential in 
two ways: 

1. By completing a major in junior high school education and two minors 
in subjects taught in the secondary schools. 

2. By completing a major taught in secondary schools in another depart- 
ment in this institution and, in addition, the requirements for the general 
junior high school credential as outlined above, except that the completion 
of only one minor in a subject taught in secondary schools will be required 
instead of two. 

Requirements for the Minors. For course requirements for the minors se- 
lected, see description under the departments in which the minors are ad- 
ministered. 


Student Teaching 


Filing of Application. All majors in any department who are preparing for 
teaching credentials must file an application for student teaching not later 
than the mid-term of the semester immediately preceding the first student 
teaching assignment. All applications will be carefully reviewed by the Com- 
mittee on Teaching Eligibility and the candidate will be advised of its find- 
ings at an early date. 

Scholarship. A student may not register for student teaching unless he has 
at least an average grade of C in his college subjects. The average of all 
grades received in courses in Education, including student teaching, must not 
fall below C. If at the conclusion of any semester the average grade should 
fall below C, the student may not register for student teaching until the C 
average is reéstablished. No student may be graduated or recommended for 
teaching who has not maintained at least a C average in student teaching. 

Unit credit. Unit credit for student teaching will be allowed only for work 
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completed under the direction and with the approval of the Chairman of the 
Department of Education or his staff. Experienced teachers may be excused 
from a certain amount of student teaching after ability to teach has been 
demonstrated on the campus under the direction of the supervisors of student 
teaching. However, such credit will not be considered as fulfilling unit re- 
quirements toward graduation. . 

Facilities. Student teaching will ordinarily be assigned in Santa Barbara 
and the vicinity, and in all cases is under the supervision of the College super- 
visors. The student himself must arrange for transportation. The public 
schools afford the laboratory for observation and student teaching. Student 
teachers in early childhood and elementary education are, as a rule, assigned 
to the local elementary schools or placed in the schools of near-by commu- 
nities. The local junior high schools and the high school are available for 
junior high and special secondary teacher preparation. Student teaching is 
also available in some fields in Ventura city and county schools, 

Proficiency Test Requirements. Proficiency tests in certain statutory sub- 
jects* (reading, language, arithmetic, spelling, and penmanship) are re- 
quired of all candidates for teaching credentials recommended by this College, 
or for those who plan to satisfy part of the State requirements with student 
teaching undertaken at this College. 

Speech Requirement: See page 40. 

Physical Examinations : 

1. All new students, freshmen and transfers, must pass a physical examina- 
tion given by the College Physician. 

2. When all prospective teaching majors have completed a total of 45 units, 
another examination will be given by the College Physician. 

3. All candidates who have been absent for one or more semesters must pass 
a physical examination before credit may be given for courses undertaken 
upon their return. 


Combination of Two Credentials 


If a combination of the kindergarten-primary and elementary credentials, 
or the elementary and junior high school credentials is desired, at least one 
additional semester will be required. Consult the appropriate departmental 
adviser about additional course requirements. 

For a special credential in speech correction in addition to the regular gen- 
eral credentials, see pages 139 and 140. 

For a special secondary credential in addition to the general elementary 
credential, see the departmental adviser. 


Major in Education (without credential) 


Students may complete an Education major without a teaching credential. 
Such majors must fulfill the requirements of general education for the creden- 
tial majors with approximately 20 additional units in Art, English, Home 
Economies, the Sciences, and the Social Sciences. 

Education courses required are as follows: Education 101, 102, 106, 110, 
111, 117 or 126, 119, 170, 180, and one course selected from Education 105, 
135, 1836A-136B, 147, or 164. Two upper division courses in Psychology 


must be selected from the following: Psychology 104, 112, 113, 145, 148, 168, 
or 178. 


* The statutory subjects are defined in Education Code Section 12130 as follows: 

“The course of study in the elementary schools of each city, county, and city and 
county, shall include instruction in the following prescribed branches in the several 
grades in which each may be required in the course of study adopted in pursuance of 
this Article, viz: (1) reading, (2) writing, (3) spelling, (4) language study, (5) arith- 
metic, (6) geography, (7) history of the United States and of California, (8) civics, 
including a study of the Constitution of the United States, (9) music, (10) art, (11) 
training for healthful living, (12) morals and manners.”’ 
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Minor in Education 


A minor in education is offered for those who are not expecting to obtain a 
teaching credential. The following courses in education constitute the minor: 


Units 

Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education..... 3 
Education 101. History of Education 

or 
Education 102. History of American Education 

or 
Education 105. Education in Foreign Countries........... 2 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education................. 2 
Education 110. Educational Psychology ....j.... 50. see oe 3 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development............ 2 
Education 180. Educational Sociology ...... 4... a. weet ee 2 
Elective courses in education. . 55. ..ci./s su « min s)he een ee 4 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
57. Introduction to the Study of Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Mather 
Emphasis is placed on historical, philosophical and sociological factors 
and their effects on American education, curriculum and practices. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. History of Education. (2) I. Mr. Sands 
Educational thought and practice as a phase of social progress. An- 
cient and medieval conceptions and their effect on modern education. 


102. History of American Education. (2) IT. Mr. Sands 
Educational ideals and movements: their effect on modern education. 
105. Education in Foreign Countries. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands 


Survey of organization and teaching practices. Education as an instru- 
ment of political power; dependence on natural and cultural traditions. 


106. Philosophy of Education. (2-3) I, II. Mr. Sands 
Influence of contemporary American education and possible outcomes. 
Construction of an educational philosophy suited to developing effective 


citizenship in a democracy. 


110. Educational Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Durflinger 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
Application of principles of general psychology to the educative proc- 
ess; learning as it functions in the school environment. 


111. Child Growth and Development. (2) I, IT. Mr. Jones 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
Mental and physical growth and development; personal and social ad- 
justment; preventive hygiene. Directed observation of normal children. 


117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling. (2) II. Mr. Jones 
Practices and techniques in school counseling and guidance; child 
study; parent education. 


119. Measurement in Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Durflinger 
Prerequisite: course 110. 
Purposes and techniques of evaluation; simple statistical measures; con- 
struction of valid objective tests; evaluation of all objectives; tabulating 
and scoring examinations; critical survey of standard tests. 


119 (P.E.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2) I. Mr. Harder, 
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122. Dramatics, Music and Storytelling in Barly Childhood. (3) I. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 
Creative experiences in spontaneous and organized dramatics; develop- 
ment of original music, stories, and poetry. 


126. Principles of Parent Counseling. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 
Guidance measures for children with behavior problems arising from 
parent-child relationships and from home and school environments (birth 
to ten). Teacher-parent conferences; parent participation; group meet- 
ings. 


135. Remedial Reading. (2) II. Mr. Sands 
Methods and materials of instruction and diagnosis; remedial treat- 
ment of difficulties in reading in the elementary school. 


136A-136B. Remedial Reading Laboratory. (1-1) II. Mr. Sands 
Prerequisite: approval of the instructor. 
Students assigned to directing remedial reading activities at any desig- 
nated level in the school. Self-analysis of reading problems and labora- 
tory work in self-improvement may also be approved. Education 135 and 
136 may be taken concurrently. 


139, Curriculum Construction, (2) IT. Mr. Sands 
Basic principles and practices in curriculum-making as derived from 
the psychological, sociological, and philosophical considerations. 


147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands, Mr. Wilson 
Audio-visual and radio aids in classroom teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools. Lecture, two hours; laboratory, one hour. 


164. Education and Vocational Guidance. (2-3) I, II. Mr. Nair 
Aims, objectives, and practices of guidance for classroom teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools. 


170. Secondary Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Mather 
Objectives and functions of the American secondary school; historical 
background; present practices; organization; program; curricula; 
methods and personnel. 


180. Educational Sociology. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands 
American culture—social groups, processes, institutions and changes— 
and its relation to education. Influence of organized education in social 
evolution. 


190. Teaching Procedure. 

All 190 courses are courses in methods of teaching. They include a study 
of curriculum and of the procedures in use in teaching the particular area 
or department of credential, or at the particular level indicated in the 
title of the course. The courses in the general fields include observation of 
demonstration teaching followed by discussion. The special secondary 
fields offer methods of both the elementary and secondary levels. See 
respective department chairmen for prerequisites for 190 courses. 


A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art. (2) I. The Staff 
(For art majors only) 


A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (2) II. The Staff 
(For art majors only) 
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Ar 190. Arithmetic Procedure for the Elementary School. (3) I, Il. 
Prerequisite: courses 110 and 111. Mrs. Irish 
Problems of teaching arithmetic in elementary and junior high educa- 
tion. To be taken concurrently with Education El 190. 


EC 190A. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Kindergarten). (2) I. 
Miss Leonard 


EC 190B. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Primary) with Primary 
Forum and Observation. (4) II. Miss Leonard 


E1190. Elementary School Procedure. (5) I, II. Miss Byers 
H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics, (3) I, Il. 


I 190A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Seefeld 


I190B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (2) I, I. Mr. Ericson 


I190C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) I, lI. Mr. Monroe 
J190. Junior High School Procedure. (2-2) I, II. Miss Pond, Mr. Wilson 
MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) II. Miss VanDeman 


ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I. Miss Turner 
Elementary education majors must have completed El 190 (Elementary 
Procedure) before taking this course, or be enrolled in it concurrently. 


MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) I. Mr, Faulkner 
Includes methods in both elementary and secondary schools. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 


MP 190. Methods of Teaching Piano. (2) IT. 


MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) II. The Staff 
Includes methods in both elementary and secondary schools. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 


P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Lantagne, Miss Hodgkins 


PSc. 190. Physical Science in Education. (3) I, II. 
Sc 190. Natural Science for Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Wells 


Sp 190. Speech Activities and Methods for Teachers. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 


191. Observation and Participation. 
Special courses involving additional observation of master teaching, 
conferences, discussion, and classroom participation. 


EC 191. Observation, Participation, and Planning. (3) II. Miss Leonard 


192. Student Teaching. 
All 192 courses are concerned with student teaching in the various fields 
and at the different levels indicated by the titles. Experience in classroom 
teaching carried on under supervision of classroom teachers and college 
supervisors. Planned to give the student opportunity to put into practice 
the principles of teaching and theories of education which have been 
presented and discussed previously in preliminary courses in education. 
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Practical work in the classroom is supplemented by conferences with 
teachers and supervisors, and by written lesson plans and assigned work. 
Prerequisites required for all 192 courses. See respective department 
chairmen. 


A 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Art. (2-2-2) I, IT. Mrs, Ellison 


EC 192A. Student Teaching: Kindergarten. (4) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


EC 192B. Student Teaching: Primary. (6) I, I. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


E1192A-192B. Student Teaching: Elementary School. (2-6) I, II. 
Miss Byers, Mrs. Irish, Mr. Stier 
Prerequisite: courses 110, 111, 147, El 190, and two of the following: 
Art 106, Education ME 190, Industrial Arts 143, and Physical Education 
138. The other two courses must be taken concurrently with student 
teaching. Maximum of 8 units applied to graduation. 


H 192A. Student Teaching: Foods and Nutrition. (2) I, Il. ——— 
H 192B. Student Teaching: Homemaking. (2) I, II. epee 


H 192C. Student Teaching: Textiles and Clothing. (2) I, II. 
I 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Industrial Arts. (3-3) I, IT. The Staff 


J 192A-B-C-D. Student Teaching: Junior High School. (2—2—2-2) I, II. 
Miss Pond, Mr. Wilson 


M 192A-—B-C-D. Student Teaching: Music. (1—1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
P 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Physical Education. (2—2-2) I, II. 

The Staff 
Sp 192A. Student Teaching: Speech. (4) I, II. Mr. Hatlen 
Sp 192B. Student Teaching: Speech Correction. (4) I, IT. Mr. Palmer 


193. Teaching Problems. 
Individual and group problems of student teachers at the level of educa- 
tion indicated in the title. To be taken concurrently with student teaching. 


EC 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Early Childhood Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


Bl 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Elementary Education, (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Byers, Mrs. Irish, Mr. Stier 


H 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Home Economics. (1-1) Yr. ——— 


J 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Junior High Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Pond, Mr. Wilson 


P 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Physical Education. (1-1) Yr. The Staff 


199. Independent Studies in Education. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Study of special problems in various fields of education. Open only to 
advanced students approved by the chairman of the department. 


ENGLISH 


Joseph Foladare, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

George Hand, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

William Ashworth, M.A., Professor of English, Emeritus. 

J. Chesley Mathews, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English, Chairman. 
Robert E. Robinson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

William Frost, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Genevieve W. Haight, M.A., Assistant Professor of English. 

W. Hugh Kenner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Marvin Mudrick, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Assistant Professor of English. 
Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Elsie Leach, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Kenneth H. Lendon, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 


Students must have passed Subject A (either examination or course) before 
taking any course in English. Regulations concerning Subject A are stated 
on pages 23 and 24. 

Preparation for the Major. Students must pass courses 1A—1B, 53, and 83, 
im sequence, with an average grade of C or higher, and History 4A—4B. Each 
major student will be assigned to a faculty adviser for guidance in the prepa- 
ration of his program and in reading for the Comprehensive Final Examina- 
tion. 

The Major. (a) Students must take the following courses, adhering as far 
as possible to the order in which they are here listed: 


Units 

English 117 J. Shakespeare 2 oc is. ijs «ie o «ie eosherieted een 3 
English 156. The Age of Elizabeth 

or 
English 157.;)The Age. of: Milton. pas. usin Oh ck ee eee 3 
Mnglish 152. Chaucer” cusses «os ws sd 5 eiey els wha ees e ohne 3 
Higlish 166. The Age of Swift and Pope 

or 
Bnglish.167; The Age .of JohnsonW J.etes . <: « asmey eee 3 
English 130A. Survey of American Literature............ 3 
English 177. The Romantie Age 

or 
Engish 187. The YVictorian Apes wtih sale. See 3 


(b) In addition, students must take the following courses, in sequence, be- 
ginning in the first semester of the junior year: 


English 197A—197B. Comprehensive Survey .............. 2-2 
English 198A—198B. Comprehensive Review and 
TORAMINGTON bonis Helis vid wi eI EN Ss areitlot en clais oot ee ee 2-2 


(c) Foreign Language. Each student must complete French 4 or German 4 
or demonstrate equivalent knowledge of either of these languages by passing 
an examination. Another language may be substituted with the consent of the 
department chairman. Any student who intends to do graduate work in Eng- 
lish should at an early date consult his departmental adviser regarding special 
language requirements of the various graduate schools. 

Requirements for the Minor. Students normally take a minor by complet- 
ing the following courses in sequence: 1A—1B, 46A-—46B, 130A, and 5 addi- 
tional units of English electives. Exceptions to this program must be ap- 
proved by the chairman of the department. Students wishing an 18-unit minor 
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must take a program completely specified by the chairman. In all instances 
the minor must include at least 6 units of upper division courses. 

The California State Board of Education requires that candidates for the 
general secondary credential complete a 20-unit minor. 


Subject A: English Composition. No credit. I, II. The Staff 
Three hours weekly. Required of all students who do not pass the 
examination in Subject A. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. First-Year Reading and Composition. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Beginning either semester. 
1A. Intensive reading in selected literary masterpieces, accompanied by 
practice in composition. 
1B. Further training in intensive reading and expository writing. English 
1A-1B is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


27. Newswriting. (3) I. Mrs. Leach 


41A. Creative Writing. (3) IT. Mr. Hand 
Writing in forms chosen by the student, such as autobiography, essay, 
one-act play, short story, and verse. 


741B. Creative Writing. (3) 


46A—46B. Survey of English Literature. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
46A is not prerequisite to 46B. 

53. Introduction to the Study of Poetry. (3) I, II. The Staff 

83. World Literature. (3) I, II. The Staff 

84. Modern Continental Literature. (3) IT. Mr. Stuurman 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 

106A. Short Story Writing. (3) I. Mr. Frost, Mr. Hand 
Consent of the instructor required. 

113. Introduction to Literary Criticism. (3) IT. Mr. Kenner 


7114A-114B. The English Drama. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Foladare, Mr. Robinson 
114A. From the miracle plays through Ben Jonson. 
114B. From Beaumont and Fletcher through Shaw. 114A is not pre- 
requisite to 114B. 


116. The English Bible as Literature. (3) I, II. Mr. Stuurman 

117E. Shakespeare. (3) II. The Staff 

117J. Shakespeare. (3) I. The Staff 
(Primarily for English majors.) 

120. Modern Drama. (3) I. Mr. Foladare, Mr. Frost 
European and American drama from Ibsen to the present. 

124. Readings in the Modern Short Story. (3) II. Mrs. Haight 

125. The English Novel. (3) I. Mr. Mudrick 

127, Advanced Journalism. (3) II. Mrs. Leach 


Prerequisite: course 27 or its equivalent. 


7 Not to be given, 1955-1956. 
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130A—130B. Survey of American Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Mathews, Mr. Willson 
130A. Hawthorne, Emerson, Melville, Whitman, Henry James. 
130B. Selected American writers from Poe to the present time. 


7132. Studies in American Literature. (3) I. Mr. Willson 
Main developments in American thought studied in the writings of 
Edwards, Franklin, Emerson, and others. 


133. The Genteel Tradition in America. (3) I. Mr. Willson 
The writings of Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emily Dickinson, 
Frost, and Robinson. 


148. English and American Prose since 1900. (3) I. Mr. Kenner 
Emphasis upon forms of modern fiction. 

152. Chaucer. (3) II. Mr. Mudrick 

153. Contemporary British and American Verse. (3) II. Mr. Kenner 
Prerequisite: English 53 or consent of the instructor. 

156. The Age of Elizabeth. (3) I. Mrs. Leach 
Nondramatie literature of the Elizabethan period. 

157. The Age of Milton. (3) II. Mr. Hand 

166. The Age of Swift and Pope. (3) I. Mr. Frost, Mr. Hand 

167. The Age of Johnson. (3) II. Mr. Foladare 

177. The Romantic Age. (3) I. Mr. Robinson 

187. The Victorian Age. (3) II. Mr. Robinson 

189. Children’s Literature. (3) I, II. Mrs. Haight 


Extensive readings; building of literary understanding in children; 
principles underlying the choice of literature for different age levels. 
(May not be counted toward English major.) 


197A-197B. Comprehensive Survey. (2-2) I, IT. The Staff 
This course, continued in course 198A—198B, is designed to give the 
student a comprehensive understanding of the chronological development 
of English literature and to foster in him a critical perception. The 
course actually begins in the sophomore year when the student is pre- 
sented with a “Comprehensive” list of books which he must read during 
the remainder of his undergraduate career, under the supervision of an 
adviser. The student will register for this course at the beginning of his 
junior year. The course consists of a series of weekly meetings, at which 
the student will present critical papers, based on his reading, for analysis 
and discussion with his adviser. 


198A-198B. Comprehensive Review and Examination. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
A continuation of 197A—197B. At the conclusion of 198B the student will 
take the Comprehensive Examination, consisting of two three-hour papers 
on the whole course of study. 

199. Independent Studies in English. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Reading and conference for seniors of high scholastic standing. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Foreign Language 121A. Golden Ages of Continental Literatures. (2) I. 
Mr. Wofsy, Mr. Aggeler 
Foreign Language 121B. Golden Ages of Continental Literatures. (2) II. 
Mr. Linn, Mr. Masson 
+ Not to be given, 1955-1956, , 


me 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Eda Ramelli, Doctora en Letras, Professor of Spanish. 

Paul Périgord, Ph.D., Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus. 

William F. Aggeler, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French. 

Pablo Avila, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish. 

Tigo ea UCarS Docteur de l’Université de Paris, Assistant Professor of 
rench, 

Rolf N. Linn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German, Chairman. 

Edmond E. Masson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French. 

Samuel A. Wofsy, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

Andrés R. Ramén, LL.M., Lecturer in Spanish. 


The Major in French: 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, or four years of high school 
French, and course 4, or other equivalent to be tested by examination. If 
course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the student must complete course 
25A—25B as prerequisite to upper division courses. 

Students who wish to make French their major subject must have main- 
tained at least an average grade of C in the college courses in French taken 
prior to their junior year. 

Only students who pronounce French correctly and read it fluently will be 
admitted to upper division courses. Students transferring from other institu- 
tions may be tested by examination. 

Students whose native language is French will not be permitted to enroll 
in any French course lower than French 25A-25B. 


The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
French 101A—101B. Conversation and Composition....... 3-3 
(May be omitted if 25A~—25B (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 
French 109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from 


the Middle Ages through the Nineteenth Century...... 3-3 

The remaining units may be completed from courses: 
French 112A-112B. The Nineteenth Century............ 3-3 
French 120A-120B. The Seventeenth Century............ 2-2 
French 121A-121B. The Eighteenth Century............. 2-2 


The Major in Spanish: 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, or four years of high school 
Spanish, and course 4, or other equivalent to be tested by examination. If 
course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the student must complete 
course 25A—25B as prerequisite to upper division courses. 

Students who wish to make Spanish their major subject must have main- 
tained an average grade of at least C in the college courses in Spanish taken 
prior to their junior year. 

Only students who pronounce Spanish correctly and read it fluently will be 
admitted to upper division courses. Students transferring from other institu- 
tions may be tested by examination. 

Students whose native language is Spanish will not be permitted to enroll 
in any Spanish course lower than course 25A—25B. 


* In residence fall semester only, 1955-1956. 
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The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
Spanish 101A-101B. Conversation and Composition..... com re 
(May be omitted if 25A-25B (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) ; ' 
Spanish 107A-107B. A Survey of Spanish Literature from 


the Middle Ages to 1680........ cece eee e cere cece eee 3-3 
The remaining units may be completed from courses: 
Spanish 100. Introduction to Spanish Linguistics......... 2 
Spanish 103A-103B. Highteenth- and Nineteenth-Century 
Literature vse Gn % ws 6 oer tls Fe 3-3 
Spanish 104A-104B. Spanish-American Literature ....... 3-3 
Spanish 110. Contemporary Literature.............). +s. 3 
Spanish 111A-111B. The Golden Age of Spain............ 3-3 


The Department of Foreign Languages offers minors in French and 
Spanish. 


The Minor. A minimum of 20 units in the chosen language is required; of 
these 9 units must be in the upper division. 


Foreign Literature in English Translation 


Foreign Language 121A. Golden Ages of Continental Literatures. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: Upper division standing. Mr. Wofsy, Mr. Aggeler 
Presentation of the classical literatures of Spain and France. Lectures and 

reading in English. 
No language credit is allowed for this course. 

Foreign Language 121B. Golden Ages of Continental Literatures. (2) II. 
Prerequisite: Upper division standing. Mr. Linn, Mr. Masson 
Presentation of the classical literatures of Germany and Russia. Lec- 

tures and reading in English. 
No language credit is allowed for this course. 


French 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary French. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. The Staff 
2. Elementary French (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. The Staff 
3. Intermediate French. (4) I, II. The Staff 
4, Intermediate French (continuation of 3). (4) I, II. The Staff 
8A. French Conversation. (1) I, II. Mr. Beachboard 


Prerequisite: course 2. 
Two one-hour meetings. 


8B. French Conversation (continuation of 8A). (1) II. Mr. Beachboard 


25A—25B. Advanced French. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Masson 
Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent. 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 


101A~-101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Masson 
109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from the Middle Ages through 

the Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Aggeler 
7112A-112B. The Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Beachboard 


+ Not to be given, 1955-1956. 
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+120A-120B. The Seventeenth Century. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Masson 
7 121A-121B. The Eighteenth Century. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Aggeler 
199. Independent Studies in French, (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


Individual investigations in literary fields. 


German 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary German. Beginners’ Course. (4) I. Mr. Linn 
2. Elementary German (continuation of 1). (4) II. Mr. Linn 
3. Intermediate German. (4) I. Mr. Linn 
4. Intermediate German (continuation of 3). (4) II. Mr. Linn 
Latin 
Lower DIVISION COURSES 
71. Elementary Latin. (5) I. Mr. Avila 
72. Elementary Latin (continuation of 1). (5) II. Mr. Avila 
+3. Intermediate Latin. (5) I, II. Mr. Avila 
The reading and translation of Latin texts. Translation of English into 
Latin. 
Russian 
Lower DIVISION COURSES 
71. Elementary Russian. (4) I. Mr. Masson 
Elements of grammar and composition. Reading and conversation. 
72. Elementary Russian. (4) II. Mr. Masson 


Continuation of 1. 
Spanish 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary Spanish. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, IT. The Staff 
2. Elementary Spanish (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. The Staff 
3. Intermediate Spanish. (4) I, II. The Staff 
4. Intermediate Spanish (continuation of 3). (4) I, II. The Staff 
8A. Spanish Conversation. (1) I. Mr. Ramon 
Prerequisite: course 2. Two one-hour meetings. 
8B. Spanish Conversation (continuation of 8A). (1) II. Mr. Ramén 
25A-—25B. Advanced Spanish. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy 


Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
100. Introduction to Spanish Linguistics. (2) I, II 


101A-101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 
7103A-103B. Highteenth- and Nineteenth-Century Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Wofsy 


7 Not to be given, 1955-1956. 
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104A-104B. Spanish-American Literature. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 

107A-107B. A Survey of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages to 1680. 
(38-3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy 

110. Contemporary Spanish Literature. (3) II. 

111A-111B,. The Golden Age of Spain. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy 


Prerequisite: Spanish 107A—107B. 
Spanish literature 1550-1680. 


199. Independent Studies in Spanish. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Individual investigations in literary fields. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


History 60. Hispanic Civilization. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
History 61. Hispanic-American Civilization. (3) II. Mr. Powell 
History 164A-164B. Intellectual History of the Hispanic World. (3-3) Yr. 

Mr. Powell 


For description of courses see Department of Social Sciences. 


Hispanic Civilization 
See page 59. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Charlotte E. Biester, Ed.D., Professor of Home Economics. 

Alice V. Bradley, M.A., Professor of Home Economics. 

Florence C. Meredith, M.A., Professor of Home Economics,.Chairman. 
Edna D. Meshke, Ph.D., Professor of Home Economics. 

Winifred M. Frye, B.S., Professor of Home Economics, E'meritus. 
Ruth Major, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Home Economics. 

Marion P. Alves, M.A., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 
Marie Wilson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

Etoile J. Morgan, M.A., Instructor in Home Economics. 


Requirements for a Major in Home Economics leading to an A.B. degree 
Fifty-eight units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


Ie ACME Re ROMAN MURR OY fet ate cte Cast dt ets oleis CUS e te thee 3, se ey © 16 units 
Ror Votcoe Lo MPPNLTOUUPCUTY FE MYnlCas sc. coer cee Sere ee es tees 4 
or 
Mathematics 1. Introduction to Mathematics............... 3 
Chemistry 2. Introductory Chemistry..................000- 4 
Ree V esceOTOORtG  CHOMUALT Y 504 ote nem dpepe iets ied eue,9 50,0" saan 4 
Biology 1A. Fundamentals of Biology..................04. cs 
PUMP SCLOTICO Ss Tate ss vista 4 Wat's Siva web choles ajcld.e Meveth s 0 War¥lp byte Sealy 9 units 
History 8A—8B or History 17A-17B or Political Science 20A- 
BO ee alee rhe Pies Mhlere eae gel « Ei iak BEd a catadit 3-3 
Economies 1A. Principles of Economics, or 
Economics 109. Introduction to Economics................. 3 
ReeeNCOr erin, General PBYCDOLOPY va x4 ic ns op sais ces devia cn’ 3 units 
Lar RTRs CCR arate Wi Sie axis MUG coal > Ba aid hee ae a ME % sp acye, Ae 12 units 
English 1A-1B. First-Year Reading and Composition........ 3-3 
mpeech Lit Pundamentals of Speeed yi. bene oc as oe mere onaine ve 3 
Speech elective (lower division or upper division)........... 3 
Ree ts ncele is ois le ek aes 2 eos ae gpa tee wile wd is a 8 units 
eA LIOR ON AN COLO, aie x vc tice pi etd < ere Mu inh GAeIO TE 2 
PeemteL CeO OTS GATING OL, SA Tiras ait cle. aug tts ds. ga gers oe » 2 
Art 114. History of Interior pty or art elective 
OSU ISLOI Ser tie ans as iste ott wae ee ee see ST Yet te 2 
Art 116. Analysis of Design or art elective upper division. 2 
TTT 9 i ee ig elie le ais eelgh  Che ng Ae oe ae ga 2 
Music 15. Music History and Appreciation................ 2 
eee CECE ALLOTO MAU ti: 6 sain ncls y Sears bts hs cine cacdle te ge, ss 2 units 
ICE REOUMEICCIVES We tial cele davsahe § = Bie mb sacra einm t © <n rua, & ea 6 units 
Philosophy 1. Short Introduction to Philosophy............. 3 
Sociology 120. Marriage and the Family................... 3 
or 
Health Education 108. Preparation for Marriage and 
PSCNUOU Se deity te net Pes SG ee Sew TS lee or FE KOREAN S 2 
Forty units in home economics as follows: 
Oy OE TREE CEE Ys 2 Res Ae ree ted EOE argh eo, Shae See Total 32 units 
Home Economics 4. Household Equipment.................. 2 
Home Economics 9A—9B. Food Study..............cee ceca 6 
OMe COMOUNCH Lo Cli CATO co diecrs ss bisctsassuceaaceas 2 
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Home Economies 14. Consumer-Buying Units 
or 
Home Economies 135. Institutional Buying 
or 
Home Economics 141. Consumers and Markets.............. 
Home Economies:15. Home Furnishings. . 229...) cas eles 
Home Economies 90. Textile’Studyv. 2... a 5 ee ee 
Home Economies 93. Dress Design and Selection............ 
Home Economics 95. Clothing Construction .............. be 
Home Economics 103A. Nutrition and Dieteties............. 
Home Economies 133. Child Care Laboratory............... 
Home Economics 140. Home Management Principles......... 
Home Economies 142. Home Management Laboratory........ 


ELECTIVE  COUTSESE. Pi alaletalere le adele eke Sietdie aie ie Rete a) eee Total 8 units 
Content areas selected to complete a program in general homemaking, 


or to meet American Dietetics Association standards, 
or to fulfill requirements for a special secondary teaching credential. 


DS DO DO & & DS & & DS 


Courses required to qualify for: 
a. American Dietetics Internship are: Units 

1, Home Economics 25, Quantity Cookery .................. 2 

2. Home Economics 103B. Nutrition and Dietotherapy ....... 

3. Home Economics 134. Organization and Administration of 
Institutions 4.7.1. % is 2% ‘ee o's te lalate 's \ove foe “ate ete tatensns nance 2 

4, Home Economics 135. Institutional Buying............... 2 

5. Chemistry 108A—108B. Biochemistry .................... 3-6 

6. Biology 104. General Bacteriology............:..es..000¢ 4 


b. Special secondary teaching credential are: 


1. Home Economies 101. Advanced Clothing Construction..... 2 
24, Education 110. Educational Psychology.................. 3 
3. Education 147, Audio-Visual-Radio Edueation............ 2 
4, Education 170. Secondary Education... oo ia.cee «eee 3 
5. Ed’ 1907 Teaching’ Procedures... s..... ay. w> oe ae 3 
6: Eid? H ‘192, ‘Student Teaching: <+)...,-2274.54.0455 eee 2-2-2 
7. Ed.’ 198, ‘Teaching Problems? >. 1020.0 mice tee oem 1 or 2 


Requirements for a Divisional Major in ‘Applied Arts leading to an A.B. 
degree. A divisional major in the Applied Arts is offered for students who are 
interested in combining the fields of arts and home economics. See page 56. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


4, Household Equipment. (2) I, IT. Miss Morgan 
Study of the selection, use, and care of home equipment; consideration 
of construction features, initial and operational costs, and labor-saving 
values. Two two-hour laboratories. 


9A-9B. Food Study. (3-3) I, II. Miss Major 
Scientific study of foods; development of skill in selection, purchase, 
preparation, and service of food. One lecture and two three-hour labora- 
tories. 


9C. Food Study. (3) II. Miss Major 
Designed for nonmajors; a study of underlying principles involved in 


the preparation and serving of various types of foods. One lecture; two 
two-hour laboratory periods. 


10. Elements of Nutrition. (2) I, IT. Miss Bradley 
Normal human nutrition. Open to nonmajors. 
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11. Meal Management. (2) I or II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 9C. 
Planning, preparing, and serving meals atractively and economically. 
One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 


13. Child Care. (2) I, IT. Mrs. Alves 
Physical, emotional, and social needs of the infant and young child 
in relation to his membership in the family. Observations in well-baby 
clinics and nursery schools. 


14. Consumer-Buying. (2) I, II. Miss Biester 
Economie factors involved in utilization of consumer goods. 


15. Home Furnishings. (3) I. Mrs. Wilson 
Home furnishing needs of families in relation to design, function and 
philosophy. Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. 


25. Quantity Cookery. (2) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 9A—9B. 
Principles of cookery adapted to the preparation of foods in institu- 
tions such as hospitals, school lunch rooms, and cafeterias. Two three- 
hour laboratories. 


90. Textile Study. (3) I, II. Miss Meshke 
Textile fibers and the fabrics made from them; historical background, 
production, and manufacture; understanding and evaluation of new 
fibers, new fabrics, and new finishes. 


* 93. Dress Design and Selection. (2) I, II. Mrs. Wilson 
Application of fundamental art principles to wardrobe planning. One 
lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 


95. Clothing Construction. (3) I, IT. Mrs. Meredith 
Prerequisite: course 90. 
Clothing construction based upon principles of design. One leeture; 
two three-hour laboratories. 


96. Children’s Clothing. (2) II. Mrs. Meredith 
Prerequisite: course 95. 
Selection and construction. Two three-hour laboratories. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Advanced Clothing Construction. (2) I, II. Miss Meshke 
Prerequisite: course 95. 
Principles of pattern design, anatomical structure, and fabric charac- 
teristics basic to clothing problems. One lecture, one three-hour labora- 
tory. For majors. 


102. Experimental Cookery. (3) I. Miss Major 
Prerequisite: courses 9A—9B, Chemistry 8. 
Qualitative and quantitative methods in food preparation under con- 
trolled conditions. One lecture; two three-hour laboratories. 


103A. Nutrition and Dietetics. (3) I. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite: courses 9A—9B, Chemistry 8. 
Normal nutrition; metabolism of all food groups, calculation and prepa- 
ration of diets to meet the nutritional and economic needs of the family. 
For majors. Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. 
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103B. Nutrition and Dietotherapy. (3) LI. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite: course 103A, Chemistry 108A. 
Modification of normal diet for specific diseases; case problems; use 
of basal and bomb calorimeters. Critical analyses, nontechnical nutri- 
tional data. 


109. Recent Findings in Nutrition. (2) II. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite: course 103A or equivalent. 
Reviews and discussions of scientific literature; modern trends. 


111A. Clothing Economics. (3) I. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or Economies 109. 
Interpretation and application of the principles of economics to the 
solution of clothing problems of individuals and family members. 


111B. Clothing Economics. (3) II. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or Economics 109. 
Contemporary problems of production and distribution of textiles and 
clothing affecting individuals and members of the family group. 


121. Tailoring. (2) I. Mrs. Meredith 
Prérequisite: course 95. 
Design, fashion, and economic factors involved in the construction of 
garments. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 


125. Demonstration Methods. (2) I, II. Miss Biester 
Techniques in the selection, organization, and presentation of scien- 
tific information to audiences. 


133. Child Care Laboratory. (2) I, II. Mrs. Alves ° 
Prerequisite: course 13. 
Interpretation of child-care principles through participation in an or- 
ganized program of work with preschool children. One lecture; one 
three-hour laboratory. 


134, Organization and Administration of Institutions. (2) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 9A, 9B, and 103A. 
General management of institutions: lunchrooms, cafeterias, hotels, 
and hospitals. Selection and arrangement of essential equipment. One 
lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 


135. Institutional Buying. (2) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 9A, 9B, and 103A. 
Economie principles and the problems involved in purchasing of foods. 
One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 


140. Home Management Principles. (2) I, II. Miss Morgan 
Study of work-simplification programs, systematic household practices, 
and organization of resources basic to achievement of objectives in 
family living. 


141. Consumers and Markets. (2) I, II. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or 109 and senior standing. 
Markets and conditions basic to the solution of consumer problems in 
the selection of goods. 


142. Home Management Laboratory. (2) I, II. Miss Morgan 
Prerequisite: courses 4, 103A, 140. 
Students organized as a family group live in the Home Management 
House and solve homemaking problems in connection with food prepara- 
tion and serving, housekeeping, household finance, hospitality, and satis- 
factory human relationships. 
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150. Family Housing. (3) II. Mrs. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Art 6A. 
Historic, artistic, economic, and functional aspects of housing; appraisal 
of house plans in terms of optimum family living. Three lecture hours. 


194A. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (2) I. Miss Biester 
Home Economics in community organizations. For majors. 
194B. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (2) II. Miss Biester 


Understanding and evaluating individual and group reactions; con- 
tributions made by home and community leaders to civic programs. 
For majors. 


199. Independent Studies in Home Economics. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
For majors. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Education H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (3) I. 


Education H 192A. Student Teaching: Foods and Nutrition. (2) I, II. 


Education H 192B. Student Teaching: Homemaking. (2) I, Il. 
Education H 192C. Student Teaching: Textiles and Clothing. (2) I, II. 


Education H 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Home Economics. (1-1) Yr. 


Art and Home Economics 
See page 56. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Emanuel E. Ericson, M.A., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Lynne C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Roy L. Soules, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

John A. McClure, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed. D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts, Chairman. 
Theodore S. Ellenwood, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
John M. Groebli, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

William F. Holtrop, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Clyde Keener, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Edward A. Kincaid, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
William G. Knife, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Robert A. McCoy, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Harold J. Miller, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 
Joseph J. Sayovitz, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Paul L. Scherer, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Louie S. Taylor, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Thomas S. Weir, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Fred L. Griffin, A.B., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 
Florence W. Lyans, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 


The Department of Industrial Arts includes the fields of industrial arts, 
graphic arts, and industrial management. 


General Requirements: Students with a major in industrial arts who wish 
to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy general requirements listed 
pages 34—40. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
WITH A MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Curriculum for Special Secondary Credential 


Freshman Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
FINS LISh eed Atmae cecicr eats gidic ts. s. cere cake 3) English¢l Bia eee ee 3 
TSOCIAINSClON.COuss, Sian citiena ead I 3 Toocial, Science. s,s. 4. eee 3 
Physical Science 1A or Chem. 2...3-—4 Physical Science 1B or Physics 19.3—4 
G.A. 1, Freehand Drawing and I.A. 20, Metalworking Fundamentals 3 
SRGUCOINE Fee eens ss ate eae ohare! tale 2 Art or ‘Music Pe Mea ere, bier eee 2 
z A. 11, Woodworking Fundamentals 3 ROUT. Gs ios eahoc Re ree eee 13 
PCO TU eee ae Ca ae cere 13 Physicali hducationgi eee z 
PHYSICAL WOUMCALION a.c1o louse vais late, fiers 4 
16-17 16-17 


{+ Students must satisfy the American History and Institutions requirement here or 
later. 
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Sophomore Year 


First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
Biology 1A, 30 or Botany 1 or Psychology Arms ctactie msds os et 3 
DOOLOLV GLA PNeraiclehelese’s sic c scot dole 4 A Tip OF MUSICM ore cfs stati atagticnecnet oid 2 
Speech sD ly ee ae ok sks chats wane ue 3 PvAte A Apa MACHINGs SOD ets nailer a 3 
G.A. 5, Drafting Fundamentals.... 3 T.A. 80, 31, or 32, Automotive Work 3 
G.A. 80, Graphic Reproduction Fun- HiLGCELVOC methane aysieie, ticks dae kee 2 euethrat. 2 
damentalsmrioraei i. saison eres 3 ROT Orme e cieterer als ewer ieeriei eases eae 13 
DR ad WN lh se Ca ld eg Re aR ert» 13 Physicals hducation scvcas hc. «ie 3 
Physical aucation®.< «je saa +l sete 3 
15 15 


Junior Year 


First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
G.A. 105, Industrial Arts Design.. 2 eA 149s HLOCULICILV = aasiehe eters. tare 3 
Ed. 110, Educational Psychology... 3 Ed. 147, Audio-Visual-Radio Ed.. my 
Social Science Elective.......... 3 Ed. I 190A, Teaching Procedures in 
English-Speech Elective ......... 3 Industrial Arts .............. 2 
MechnicalLellecti vO hast veieis lace ete ni ot 6 3 Controlled Electives ............ 6 
14 13 


Senior Year 


First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 

Ed. ee Content and Materials 3 ae I 1900, Curric. Development in 
SER Maye rica scbasetekeacts. cot cry ACerS mbes cot eater eters suka» ike 
Ed. 164, Wdueatian and Vocational owls Osis OGriudie 2 mae lameke elcatitn ube 3 
GuidanasCete Onc Ce a Ed. I 192B, Student Teaching .... 3 
Ed. I 192A, Student Teaching..... 3 Technical Electives .........---- 5 
Technical Electives .......... Hore ae General bléctiver. +.273.. seactievnie 3 
15 16 


In order to qualify for reeommendation by the department for the teaching 
credential, the candidate must pass the stipulated speech test (if a transfer 
course in speech has been accepted) or Speech 11; complete the proficiency 
tests before being assigned to student teaching; and have an average scholar- 
ship grade of C or higher in all courses completed in Industrial Arts. The 
applicant for the credential must also pass the required physical examination 
of the University after having passed 45 units. 


Requirements for Minors in Industrial Arts: No fewer than 20 semester 
units of Industrial Arts are required for a minor, 6 units of which must be in 
upper division courses. The selection of courses is subject to the approval of 
the Chairman of the Department of Industrial Arts or his representative. The 
following subject-matter fields are offered. 


1. Automotive work 
2. Electrical and radio work 
3. General metal work 
4. Industrial arts crafts 
5. Industrial arts for elementary schools 
6. Machine shop 
7. Mechanical drafting 
8. Photography 
9. Printing 
10. Woodwork 


Courses in the Department of Industrial Arts may be selected by students 
in other departments according to their needs and interests, provided the 
prerequisites for such courses are satisfied. 
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Curriculum in Industrial Management 


Freshman Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
Borg ign Bel Ameen tier ctnece ttl hse sceeval salts 3 English #1 Bee... o occ) eects ee eae 3 
PLS OCIA SClenCOues wae weleieie ere ce, ie 3 * Socials Science = a0 eas ae aie 3 
Phy sieale SCLENCG rcs sete at eke cae 3-4 Physical ‘Sciences a. eee ee 3—4 
Mathematics mlee2 For (BAcies 2.1.) suewelere 3 Hcon: 12. orePsy.chas ie ween nee 3 
Ci Gi ID be banhaves IMR) 2 a G6 Aone 3 + Industrial Arts Laboratory..... 3 
RONIC CY Yen ak aes eed US th 13 |i Od UN Oe serine te brrinaceric Coton far orclo.d 13 
Phvysicalemduecalioney mts 6 cee eke 3 Physical Education] Se eee 2 
17-18 17-18 
Sophomore Year 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
IES ViChOlOf yard wees: emer vcnie oo ie 3 Biology 1A, 30,0reBotanyale 4 
Seen. IR 6. gh he Bn) ae Age Z + Industrial Arts Laboratory ..... 3 
ICOM sn cA Werte. ees cae ts nar 33 Hcon., 1B ast seek. ie eel eee 3 
Modern Foreign Language ....... 4 Modern Foreign Language ....... 4 
ATi ea erry timer. hare eee tS ALU 2 R.O.1..C. cis ctais Gale See eee 13 
| RCO) IS (ye eee me <i Se Be ae OL 13 Physical Education fer. eneene - 
Piysicalme ducationme cates. arte 4 
iy 16 
Junior Year 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Br COMI OLAMEE Res. Men epee ee aorta oe ea 3 Keon. 6B 20 <tc) eee ae eee 3 
G. A. 105, Industrial Design ...... 2 Music’ ..3 <3 Se eee A 
Leos” a0 tape aRey pres NS es ee 3 Chemistry.1 400 a. see eee 3 
PAP LOVarrnae telations se. ees 3 [L.A 1087 Ind*Supervigion: sss 3 
SOGaGO Mt. aie tae aes oe ees English- Speech Klectiview ava ea 3 
PConmiroled sHlectl vie mistress 3 # Contr olled Hlectivieuscom: -. aeueeae 3 
iy 17 
Senior Year 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
I.A. 182A, Ind. Planning Organi- I.A. 182B, Ind. Planning, Organi- 
zation, and Control se oe 3 Zation, and. CONGO) sneer eee 3 
I. A. 188, Human Factors in Ind... 8 I.A. 187, Motion and Time Study.. 3 
+ Industrial Arts Laboratory...... 3 { Industrial Arts Laboratory...... 3 
: Controlled Electives ........... 7-8 + Controlled, Klectivess a4. -s een 7-8 
16-1 16-17 


Industrial Arts 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


4A-4B. Elementary Machine Shop. (3-3) I, Il. Mr. McClure 
Care and use of tools, layout, benchwork, all engine lathe operations, 
drilling, and shaper work. Lecture, laboratory. 


11. Woodworking—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Nomenclature, processes, techniques, care and suitability of tools and 
materials. Lecture, laboratory. 


* Students must satisfy the American History and Institutions requirement here or 
later. 

+ Industrial Arts Laboratory (or shop courses) are to be approved by the student’s 
counselor and are to be selected to fit the type of industry the student plans to enter. 

t The students in this program are required to have a reading knowledge of a 
modern foreign language, Spanish preferred. This requirement may be met through an 
examination given by the Department of Foreign Languages or through modern language 
courses 1 and 2 (8 units). Two years of one high school language meets 4 units of this 
requirement or three years of one high school language completes the requirement with- 
out examination. If the requirement is completed courses may be selected from art, 
biological sciences, foods, clothing, woodworking, metalworking, industrial design, pho- 
tography, printing, mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, psychology and/or eco- 
nomics. 
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12. Machine Woodworking and Cabinet Construction. (3) I, II. Mr. Holtrop 
Prerequisite: course 11, Graphic Arts 5. 
Operation and upkeep of woodworking machinery in the construction 
of various types of cabinetwork, casework, and furniture. Lecture, 
laboratory. 


20. Metalworking—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Groebli, Mr. Taylor 
Lecture, laboratory. 


30. Fundamentals of Transportation Machinery. (3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
Nature and construction of transportation equipment used in modern 
society. 


31. Automotive Maintenance and Operation. (3) II. Mr. Keener 
Economies of selection, operation, and maintenance of the automobile. 
Lecture, laboratory. 


32. Fundamentals of Automotive Repair. (3) I. Mr. Keener 
Prerequisite: course 20 or equivalent. 
Repair and maintenance of the automobile. Lecture, laboratory. 


42, Expressive Craft Activities for Early Childhood Education. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Knife 


43. Expressive Craft Activities for Elementary Schools. (2—2) I, II. 
Mr. Knife 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Estimating and Buying of Industrial Materials and Equipment. (3) IT. 

Mr. Miller 

Specifications, purchase orders, contracts, and bids. Estimating and 
calculating costs of materials and equipment. 


103. Survey of Occupations. (2) II. Mr. Nair 
Collection and dissemination of occupational information, including 
distribution, classification, patterns, and trends. 


104A-104B. Advanced Machine-shop Practice. (3-3) I, II. Mr. McClure 
Prerequisite: course 4A or 4B. 
Practice in the more exacting machining processes on lathes, milling ma- 
chines, shapers, grinders, planers, and drilling machines. Lecture, labora- 
tory. 


105A-105B. Toolmaking and Designing. (3-3) II. Mr. McClure 
Prerequisite: course 104A or 104B. 
Design and construction of tools, jigs, fixtures, dies, and machine 
parts. Lecture, laboratory. 


107. Industrial Relations. (3) II. Mr. Nair 
Policies, trends, procedures, pertinent laws, and accepted practices 
used in labor relations and personnel management. 


108. Methods in Industrial Supervision. (2) I. Mr. Nair 
Supervisory leadership in assigning, training, counseling, disciplining, 
motivating and evaluating employees. 


111A-111B. Boat Building. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Ellenwood 
Designing, lofting, construction and use of small craft; water safety. 
Lecture, laboratory. 
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112. Furniture Construction. (3) I. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
Lecture, laboratory. 


113. Period Furniture. (2) I, II. Mr. Ellenwood 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
Upholstery, decoration, and carving. Lecture, laboratory. 


115. Painting and Woodfinishing. (2) IT. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Prerequisite: course 11 or equivalent. 
Lecture, laboratory. 


116. Millwork. (3) I, II. Mr. Holtrop 
Production of various types of furniture and cabinet work, motion 
studies, and analysis of systems of efficiency in modern industry. 


127A. Art Metalwork. (2) I. Mr.Taylor 
Design and construction of ornamental articles of copper, brass, Britan- 
nia metal, silver, aluminum, nickel, bronze, and other nonferrous metals. 


129. Advanced General Metal. (3) I, II. Mr. Taylor 
Testing, heat treating and fabrication; experimentation in metals. 
Lecture, laboratory. 


131. Motor Tune-up. (3) II. Mr. Keener 
Prerequisite: course 32 or equivalent. 
Test equipment, exhaust analysis and operation of the electric dyna- 
mometer. Lecture, laboratory. 


132A-132B. Advanced Automotive Work. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Keener 
Prerequisite: course 32. 
More intricate phases of automotive maintenance: design and mate- 
rials. Lecture, laboratory. 


133. Automotive Electrics. (2 or 3) II. Mr. Keener 
Prerequisite: course 32. 
Lecture, laboratory. 


142. Integrated Craft Activities for Early Childhood Education. (3) I, II. 


Mr. Kineaid 

143. Integrated Craft Activities for Elementary Schools. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Kincaid 
149. Electricity. (3) I, II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 4A and Physical Science 1A or Physics 19 or 


equivalent. 
Introduction to principals, correlated with the use of instruments, ap- 
paratus, and materials. Lecture, laboratory. 


150A. Direct Current Circuits. (3) II. Mr. Sayovitz — 
Prerequisite: course 149. 
Resistance, series and parallel circuits, power distribution, measurement, — 
magnetism, motors and generators, electronic control of motors. Lecture, . 
laboratory. 


150B. Alternating Current Circuits. (3) II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 149. 
Inductance, capacitance, power relationships, measurement, single and 
polyphase circuits, generators, motors, transformers, rectifiers, and con- 
trol devices. Lecture, laboratory. 
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152A-152B. Advanced Electrical Laboratory Work. (3-3) I, II. 
Prerequisite: courses 149 and 161. Mr. Sayovitz 
Appliances and machinery used in home and industry. Individual 
laboratory problems in areas of electricity or radio. 


161. Radio. (3) I, II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 149. 
Circuits and apparatus used in the reception of radio frequency trans- 
missions. 


162A-162B. Radio Construction and Installation. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 161. 
Circuits and apparatus used in the transmission of radio frequency 
energy. 


170A-170B. Stagecraft and Stage Construction. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 11 and Graphic Arts 1. 
Design, construction, and decoration of stage scenery and other acces- 
sories. Lighting and sound are given emphasis. Lecture, laboratory. 


172A. Industrial Arts Crafts. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
Designing, planning, and construction of projects involving funda- 
mental operations in craft materials. Lecture, laboratory. 


- 172B. Industrial Arts Crafts. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
Designing, planning, and experimentation with all types of handicraft 
media. Lecture, laboratory. 


175. Sports Crafts. (2) II. Mr. Taylor 
Design, construction, maintenance, and repair of sports equipment. 
178. Model Making. (2 or 3) II. Mr. Richards, Mr. Knife 


Design and development to scale of selected individual and group 
projects. Field trips. Lecture, laboratory. 


181. Tool and Equipment Maintenance. (1 or 2) I. Mr. Holtrop 
Maintenance, reconditioning, repairing, and care of tools, equipment, 
and mechanical devices. Lecture, laboratory. 


182A-182B. Industrial Planning, Organization, and Control. (3-3) I, II. 
Mr. McClure 
Planning the product, the process, the facilities and the lay-out; develop- 
ing the necessary organization; application of quality, production, cost, 
and budgetary controls in manufacturing the product. 


183. General Metal Shop Organization for Teachers. (3) IJ. Mr. Taylor 
Organization and management for teaching general metal in secondary 
schools. Field trips, lecture, laboratory. 


187. Motion and Time Study. (3) I, II. Mr. McClure 
Tools of process and operation analysis for motion study; principles 
of motion economy in work simplification; performance standards from 
time study and standard values. Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two 
hours. 


188. Human Factors in Industry. (3) I, II. Mr. McClure 
Prerequisites: Psychology 1A; Economies 2 or Psychology 5. 


The application of psychology and the tools and techniques of psycho- 
logical research to industrial personnel and production problems. 


199. Independent Studies in Industrial Arts. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
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Graphic Arts 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1. Freehand Drawing and Sketching—Fundamentals. (2) I, II. 


Lecture, laboratory. | Mr. Groebli 
5. Drafting—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Miller 
Instrumental drawing. Lecture, laboratory. 
7. House Design and Planning. (3) I, II. Mr. Scherer 


Architectural drafting, special techniques and methods used in de- 
veloping working drawings and specifications of dwellings. Lecture, 
laboratory. 


80. Graphic Reproduction—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Weir 
Design, composition and production in letterpress, planographie and 
intaglio processes. Field trips, lecture, laboratory. 


81. Typography. (3) IT. Mr. Weir 
Prerequisite: course 80. 
Traditional and contemporary styles in composition of job printing. 
Field trips, lecture, laboratory. 


102A-102B. Architectural Drafting and Design. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Scherer 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 7. 
Working and pictorial drawings, based on studies of styles, building 
ordinances and site development. Field trips, lecture, laboratory. 


105. Industrial Arts Design. (2 or 3) I, IT. Mr. Scherer 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. 
Structural and aesthetic design of industrial products; adaptability to 
industrial arts projects. Lecture, laboratory. 


106A-106B. Advanced Machine Drawing and Design. (3-3) I, II. 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. Mr. Miller 
Motion, power transmission, gears, and cams; machine and tool design. 
Lecture, laboratory. 


108. Descriptive Geometry. (3) II. Mr. Seefeld 
Prerequisite: course 5 or equivalent. 
Three-dimensional problems in drafting. Lecture, laboratory. 


170. Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 
171. Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 


Prerequisite: course 170 or equivalent. 
Photographic lighting; portraiture, still life and landscape photogra- 
phy. Field trips, lecture, laboratory. 


172. Advanced Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 
Prerequisite: course 170. 
Problems of special interest to teachers. Introduction to color photog- 
raphy and motion pictures. Field trips, lecture, laboratory. 


180A-180B. Printing Plant Management. (3-3) J, II. Mr. Weir 
Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Organization and operation of the school graphic arts shop. Field trips, 
lecture, laboratory. 
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182A-182B. Machine Composition. (3-3) I, IT. Mr. Weir 
Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Keyboard and mechanism of the linotype. Lecture, laboratory. 


184A-184B. Photolithography. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Weir 
Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Copy preparation, platemaking and presswork for the lithographic 
process. Lecture, laboratory. 


185. Presswork. (3) IT. Mr. Weir 
Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Imposition, make-ready, and operation of platen and cylinder presses. 
Field trips, lecture, laboratory. 


199. Independent Studies in Graphic Arts. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Education 164. Education and Vocational Guidance. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Nair 


Education I 190A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. 
0 Be ol i Mr. Seefeld 


Education I 190B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (2) I, IT. 
Mr. Ericson 


Education I 190C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Monroe 


Education I 192A—192B. Student Teaching: Industrial Arts. (3-3) I, II. 
The Staff 


Speech 70. Stagecraft. (3) II. Mr. Schoell 


MATHEMATICS 
Stanley E. Rauch, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 
Lewis F. Walton, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics, Chairman. 
*Paul J. Kelly, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 


General Requirements: Students with a major in the Department of Mathe- 
maties who wish to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy the general 
requirements listed on pages 34-40. A minimum of 24 units must be selected 
from the upper division curriculum of the Department of Mathematics. All 
programs of study must be approved by the Chairman of the Department. 

Preparation for the Major: The student should have completed two years 
of algebra and courses in plane geometry and trigonometry in high school. 
Competence in the following college courses, or their equivalents, is essential 
ae sae upper division study: Mathematics 3A-3B-4A—4B, 8; Physics 

—2B. 

Requirements for the Major: A minimum of 24 units of upper division 
mathematics is required, including the following courses: 


Units 
Mathematics 111A. Higher Algebra ................5... 3 
Mathematics 112. Projective Geometry ................- 3 
Mathematics 118A. Advanced Calculus ................. 3 
Mathematics 119. Differential Equations ............... 3 


To complete the minimum requirements, the student may select from the 
following courses, according to his interest: 


(1) Recommended to those interested in the applications of mathematics or 
planning graduate work in this field: 


Mathematics 105. Numerical Analysis .................. 3 
Mathematics 118B. Advanced Calculus ........:.0-.5+558 
Mathematics 122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Vari- 
Able Hae eae he SS A ae ae ee 3 
Mathematics 124. Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 3 
Mathematics 131A—131B. Mathematical Statisties....... 3-3 
Mathematics 194. Group Studies for Advanced Students... 3 
Mathematics 199. Independent Studies in Mathematics... 1-4 


(2) Recommended to those intending to teach mathematics or preparing 
for advanced mathematical study in graduate school: 


Mathematics 109. Fundamental Concepts of Algebra..... 3 
Mathematies 111B) Higher Algebra’... ..3% +}... «eee 3 
Mathematics 113. Non-Euclidean Geometry ............. 3 
Mathematics 115. Elementary Theory of Numbers....... 3 
Mathematics 118B./Advanced Calculus ..:.....s.,.8<5 3 
Mathematics 194. Group Studies for Advanced Students... 3 
Mathematics 199. Independent Studies in Mathematics... 1-4 


Requirements for the Minor: Plane geometry, trigonometry, and one and 
one-half years of high school algebra are required for admission to a minor 
in mathematics. Students who have not completed trigonometry in high school 
must take Mathematics C. The prescribed course of further-study is: Mathe- 
matics 3A, 3B, 4A, 8, and nine units selected from 4B and upper division 
courses approved by the department. 


*Absent on leave, 1955-1956. 
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Mathematics 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
C. Trigonometry. (2) I. The Staff 
1. Introduction to Mathematics. (3) I, II. The Staff 


Mathematics as an essential instrument in organizing and interpreting 
scientific data. Review of elementary algebra; significance and use of the 
elementary functions; basic concepts of statistics. Open to all students. 


2. Mathematics of Finance. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: one and one-half years of high school algebra, or ap- 
proval of the instructor. 

The theory of interest and annuities with applications. 


3A. Analytic Geometry. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 
3B. Calculus, First Course. (3) I, Il. The Staff 


Prerequisite: course 3A. 
Differential calculus. 


4A. Calculus, Second Course, (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 3B. 
Integral calculus; introduction to infinite series. 


4B. Calculus, Third Course. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 4A. 
Solid analytic geometry and calculus of three dimensions. 


8. College Algebra. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: one and one-half years of high school algebra, one-half 
year of trigonometry. 

Elementary theory of equations, determinants, matrices. (Not a review 
or remedial course. ) 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


105. Numerical Analysis. (3) I. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: course 119. 
Finite difference methods and their applications to numerical integra- 
tion, solution of equations; numerical integration of ordinary and partial 
differential equations, least squares, 


109. Fundamental Concepts of Algebra. (3) I. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: courses 4A and 8. 
Axiomatic foundations of algebra with emphasis on the number sys- 
tems of elementary algebra. 


111A. Higher Algebra. (3) II. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: courses 4B and 8. 
Vector spaces, matrix algebra, quadratic forms. 


111B. Higher Algebra. (3) I. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: course 111A. 
Groups, rings, and fields. 


112, Projective Geometry. (3) I. ——— 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A, 
One- and two-dimensional analytic projective geometry. 
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113. Non-Euclidean Geometry. (3) II. SSSA: 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. ; 


7115. Elementary Theory of Numbers. (3) II. 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
Classical properties of the integers; congruences, Diophantine equations. 


118A-118B. Advanced Calculus. (3-3) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 119. 


119. Differential Equations. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 4A. 


122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Variables. (3) I. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: course 119. 
Analytic functions, integration in the complex plane, analytic continua- 


tion, conformal mapping. Introduction to applications in the engineering 
field. 


7124. Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (3) II. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: course 119. 
Complex numbers, vectors, divergence, curl, Gauss’s and Stokes’ theorem; 
Gamma, Legendre, and Bessel functions; partial differential equations, 
applications. 


131A-131B. Mathematical Statistics. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: 118A. 
Mathematical probability, normal distribution, Poisson approximation, 
Law of Large Numbers, density functions, cumulative distributions, 
large and small sample theory, analysis of variance, sequential analysis, 
regression, correlation. 


7194. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Lectures and discussions on special topics. 


199. Independent Studies in Mathematics. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
{ Not to be given, 1955-1956. 


a 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


Harold H. Haines, A.B., Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, Associate Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics, Chairman. 

Philip E. Dunn, B.S., Captain, Military Police Corps, Assistant Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics. 

Joseph F. Loftus, A.B., Captain, Artillery, Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. 


The mission of the Reserve Officers Training Corps is to produce, for the 
active army, junior officers who have the qualities and attributes essential to 
their progressive and continued development as officers of the United States 
Army. While most graduates serve as reserve officers, the R.O.T.C. program 
also has become the principal source of junior officers for the regular Army 
through the selection of outstanding students for direct appointment in the 
regular Army. 

The General Military Science Curriculum is offered. This is designed to 
correspond more closely to the general academic pattern of the College than 
did the Infantry branch training offered heretofore. A graduate of the ad- 
vanced course will be commissioned insofar as possible in a branch of the 
Army corresponding to his wishes and to his major academic field. 

The United States furnishes the necessary arms, equipment, uniforms, and 
textbooks. These remain the property of the United States and must be re- 
turned at the end of the school year. 

Basic Course. The purpose of this course is to qualify the student as a 
leader, to help prepare him to discharge his duties as a citizen and to awaken 
in him an appreciation of the obligation of citizenship. 

The basic course is prescribed for all first- and second-year students who 
are able-bodied and citizens of the United States between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-two. 

Students who have had previous military training or service may be 
credited with such advanced standing in R.O.T.C. as the Provost and the 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics jointly determine. This usually 
amounts to credit for the entire basic course being given for four months or 
more of service in one of the armed forces and credit for one year of the basic 
course for successful completion of three years of high school R.O.T.C. 

Students claiming exemption or advanced standing must file a petition on 
the day of registration and should present at that time supporting documen- 
tary evidence such as a certificate of service or transcript of record of 
previous training. 


1A-1B. Basic Course. (14-14) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: acceptance by the professor of military science and tactics. 
Two hours of classroom and one hour of field instruction each week. In- 
troduction to military organization, history and weapons. 


2A—2B. Basic Course (13-13) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 1A and 1B or equivalent military training. 
Tactical use of weapons, maps and aerial photographs. 


Advanced Course. The purpose of this course is to provide college trained 
junior officers to meet the needs of the active Army. Students successfully 
completing the course agree to accept a commission in the United States 
Army Reserve, if tendered, and normally serve two years on active duty. 

A student who wishes to obtain a direct appointment in the regular Army 
through selection as a distinguished military graduate, must possess the fol- 
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lowing qualifications: outstanding qualities of military leadership, high 
moral character and definite aptitude for the military service. He should be 
in the upper half of the college academically and must demonstrate his lead- 
ership through his accomplishment in recognized campus activities. He must 
complete successfully the advanced course in Military Science as well as the 
four-year curriculum of the college and obtain a degree. 

Students for the advanced course are selected from those who are physically 
qualified citizens between the ages of 16 and 26 who have completed the 
basic course or its equivalent and who have at least two academic years 
remaining to complete work for a baccalaureate or advanced degree. 

Advanced course students receive an officer-type uniform which becomes 
their property upon successful completion of the course. In addition they 
receive commutation of subsistence equivalent to the value of the army ration 
(currently about $28 per month) as well as the use of arms, equipment, and 
text books. 

Advanced course students are required to attend a summer training camp 
of six weeks duration, normally between the third and. fourth years. The 
United States furnishes uniforms, equipment, and subsistence. In addition, 
the student is paid at the rate of pay of an Army private (now $78 per 
month) plus five cents per mile to and from camp. 

Acceptance by the student of the monetary allowances described in the 
foregoing two paragraphs makes completion of the advanced course a pre- 
requisite to graduation from the college. 


102. R.O.T.C. Summer Camp. (3) 
Prerequisite: at least one semester of Advanced R.O.T.C. 
Practical application of all phases of military life including qualification 
firing, tactical exercises, and leadership training. 


103A-103B. Advanced Course, General Military Science. (4-4) Yr. 
The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, or equivalent; acceptance by the 
professor of military science and tactics. 
Organization, function, and missions of the arms and services; small- 
unit tactics, and signal communication; methods of instruction; leader- 


ship. 
104A—104B. Advanced Course, General Military Science. (4-4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: courses 103A and 103B. The Staff 


Operational and logistical instruction and service orientation designed 
to qualify the student for a commission in the United States Army Re- 
serve or the regular Army. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AS A MINOR 


The State Department of Education has authorized Military Science as a 
teaching minor for the junior high school and general secondary credentials. 
Students pursuing this minor should be those primarily concerned with com- 
pleting work toward an Army commission. 


MUSIC 


Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

Lloyd Browning, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 

Maurice E. Faulkner, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 

Helen M. Barnett, M.A., Associate Professor of Music, Emeritus. 
John E. Gillespie, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Music, Chairman. 
Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts, Assistant Professor of Music. 
Louise Turner, M.A., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Clayton Wilson, M.Mus., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Roger E. Chapman, Ph.D., Instructor in Music. 

Shirley Munger, M.A., Instructor in Music. 

Carl B. Zytowski, M.A., Instructor in Music. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a major 
either in the Division of Applied Arts or in the Division of Letters and Sci- 
ence. Students majoring in music are required to take entering placement 
examinations in theory and in performance, to pass sophomore auditions, to 
participate in student recitals, and to engage in at least one musie activity 
per semester with or without credit. Students from other institutions are re- 
quired to complete at least two semesters within the department. 


APPLIED ARTS 


This is a specialized performance major in any of the following areas: piano, 
organ, voice, flute, oboe, clarinet, saxophone, bassoon, trumpet, French horn, 
baritone horn, trombone, tuba, violin, viola, violoncello, contrabass, and per- 
cussion. A high standard of performance must be demonstrated in an entrance 
examination. Fifty-eight (58) units in music are required. As a requirement 
for graduation, a senior public recital demonstrating a high degree of com- 
petency and a varied repertoire must meet standards approved by the faculty 
of the Department of Music. 


Applied Arts Core for the Major 


Units 
Art (including one appreciation course)...............655- 4 
a PSMA AR ec paces US Py eR niche pAlaliy Sv. «sine fei love, 914.4 Oi wake a aes 6 
preeeha lary te 42.).)50 4 oth lal dy a feitaaats oA) int. poh haces at 3 
Fenian Pieotivernits 7 mpi eed: Seo tid wes idk Gang gt. oa. BF 3 
BevChOlLOm yal. Lamitins a crctaeclasicladei tel. R00 ON HARD oh). 3 
Biological and Physical Sciences and Mathematics.......... 9-10 
Social Sciences (including American History requirement)... 9 
CLINE AC) PHY Mires Whe Miace & Facet. old aisileire Selah ats ets PRR OM aha ag we aX mss 3 
French or German" VT 1. PIRw. PIN. DIRE ANDROS. Ww ss 4 
SGODUTOLOUMLCCLAV OS? < tes e ca ieeae aan Gra A Biss Soe ey 0 2-3 
POMP RETLCILOALLON OMe page Cah shat TE ATRIA, thspeos Si hyevd ee ed whip se (Oe #8 2 
Military Science (Men) or Controlled Electives (Women)... 6 
Preparation for the Major 
i oes OCLs TET CAPD OITI CAS ees baits TU as we aidians gin oo ee 2 
NETL SS Vote pede Uy go biGuNim Apt iebeee geaps ck ey ee i a 6 
Brate 2 oSt AMO lILOGOL IU oe ity es eres ha ee hae cas ae ts 4 
Music 10s Introduction to Music History, 3.4... ee Poe en 2 
Music 33A—B-C—-D-E-F, Piano -..............4 20000: elect 4 
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The Major Units 
Music 103; Harmony :).. »=)2.aae eA een ae 3 
Music 104. sSolfe ge ty ot tise «c's «, «2 artuegetes calle moreee Stet aie det tan 2 
Music 107. Form,and Analysis... .2. 2020 «ce ae epee eee 2 
Musi¢ 110 A—110B: History of Musie Oe). eat ee ene ee 4 


and 29 units elected from the following: 
(Piano majors elect 25 units from the following plus 4 additional 
units of free music electives. ) 


Music 20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting............. 
Musie 21. Strips’... ... . 2220 ae te ees Ge 
Musie’ 22. Brass’ 4.0 065... 2 pees ee ee 
Music 23; Woodwinds -...: . 202 #250 4 e ee eee 
Music 24, Pereussion?’. oo. b et is eecs oie ob neues ee 
Musie 38 H=33F)ePiano: it onde. SS Sree Se eee eee 
Musie’385A—B—C-D, Organ’ s a.) 228 2S ee 
Musie 438A—B-C—D;) Voice: ier ici. sak. Vek eee eee 
Music 45A—B-—C—D. Intermediate Strings .................. 
Music 50A—B-—C—D. Intermediate Woodwinds .............. 
Music 55A—B-—C-D. Intermediate Brass ................... 
Music 58A—B—C-—D. Intermediate Pereussion .............. 
Music/120/Choral Conducting "392... é« sa. 5 Oe eee 
Music 121.. Instrumental Gonducting pen a:. <=.) eee 
Music 132A—132B. Piano Accompanying ................... 
Musie 133 A—B—C-—D-F. Advanced Piano ................... 1 
Musie 135A—B—C_D. Advaneed Organ .........5....0.20086 
Music’ 136A—B-—C-D. Harpsichord (7.0)... Vee 
Musie 143A—B-—C-D. Advanced Voice ..................00. 
Music 145 A—B-O-—D, Advanced Strings 22... , /27/0.5 dae 
Music 150A—B—C-—D. Advanced Woodwinds ................ 
Music 155A—B—C-—D. Advanced Brass ..................--5 
Musie 158A—B—C—D. Advanced Percussion ................ 
Music 198. Comprehensive Final Examinations .......... on 
Music, ActivitieseuaS.78) 282 Sie 2G. Bee eee 
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LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


This is a general major in (1) theory and history, or (2) performance. Forty- 
six (46) units in music are required. As a requirement for graduation, a 
senior audition or thesis must meet the standards approved by the faculty of 
the Department of Music. 


Letters and Science Core for the Major 
(See pp. 37-39) 


Preparation for the Major 


Units 
Music: 2., Modal Counterpoint <3). «. . dali aie 2 
Music 3A-3B. Harmony) oc. v4. . 44.14,c nos vee ee eee 6 
Musicj4A—4B. Solfege:-.. 2. . cin ba he eae Go aa + 
Music 10. Introduction to Music History. ..................<. 2 
Music 20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting ............. 2 
Music: 33C-D-—E-E. Piano 2.) 4.28 cmares >) /os par ee 4 
Music. 43A-43B, Voice . 4. picsecis See eet els act ek eee 2 
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The Major Units 
Bee crea CCRT Yi a eee eo lc wea wi mins 3 
MUG) Ua SOLO Manette te, PO ORETTOS WL SS. ee oS 2 
Dene OG MULCUORUTA UO ne. ca ke ee ris, oll ae ae eon + s.5! 2 
Musica li ae Form anduAnalysig.; Ja, .. Se aveie it .duieaee as 2 
Ms Uae Lb History Of Musics. ania ct. Detiht, 4 
Music 198. Comprehensive Final Examinations ............ - 


and 10 units elected from either of the following emphases: 


(1) Theory and History 


MAsIC LOe BarOUuue MUBIC Ge tacmdemeutt anleonti esis o5 2 6k. 
VER CeL ve ke ASST Ce NLUSI GY. Saf) otha. ar aye he ela S's We oh te 
VLE LOmE oe VONTANULG HMLUSIG J) aries kd Mag gh bie ela es es 
Weisicety 2c on temporary NIUSIC J .iee se ee ee deco 
WEUsiCmlLUs, Lona POOUnter polly es ay Ger onthe eee UM) ee 
DUUSICemo ne US. OOMposition s47 i. nee cei Poti oie PRL 
Diusier Ue. oA dvanced’ Compositions: 5562 so8. 2 ee 
WESC Oem y M1 PHOMe Mi Lerabur eee tas Pevaly Mees ee 
Music 116. History and Literature of Church Music........ 
meusic: 117; History and literature of Opera: ?. 523.0). 12. 
Music 118. History and Literature of Chamber Music...... 
Music 119. History and Literature of Keyboard Music..... 


(2) Performance 
VET CMe eS LIIN OR cael cay te ipa F< Samadi A = Fh dahl: 
Pye), VERT jeep ead ie a ieee As Cee a 
Wistee MeN OOCUWLUOS Es... sho repent ee Gamat: oh Marts 
WEE Po VENA CIINT eee Dor at en See mee Suen ee Pa 
Musicrdoa-b-O-L) Organ”. . eb crdeea- fe amaivdee «5 of ene: 
leet del PO VIOL CO hie 8 ic tiie eo hic ibs d Woa sls st Zen 4 
Music 45A—B-C-D. Intermediate Strings ................. 
Musie 50A—B—C-D. Intermediate Woodwinds ............. 
Music 55A—B—C—D. Intermediate Brass ..4........%...25. 
Music 58A—B—C-D. Intermediate Percussion .............. 
IMRIGe DOA CONCUCHING ) Poids. + en cag: oes tts ieee wien 
se i eEeaIMental: CONUUCUIND (ec ees se ee eee 
Musie 133A—B—C—D. Advanced Piano 20.57.4050 Sve tea. 
MusiesisoA—b—-C-D..Advanced Organ ... 2. mvesih dstenne 
Music 143A—B-C-D. Advanced Voice ..................-.-. 
Music 145A—B—C-D. Advanced Strings ................... 
Musie 150A—B-C—D. Advanced Woodwinds .............. 
Music 155A—B-—C—D: Advanced Brass): . os .6.6 che cee euiee 
Musie 158A—B-C-D. Advanced Percussion ............... 
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CREDENTIAL PROGRAM 


The Department of Music offers the following teaching credentials: (a) 
Special Secondary Credential which authorizes the holder to teach all vocal 
and instrumental music in the elementary and secondary schools in Cali- 
fornia; (b) Special Secondary Limited Credential in: (1) instrumental 
music; (2) vocal music; or (3) piano music. Hither of these programs 
authorizes the holder to teach music theory, music appreciation, dicta- 
tion, music reading, and the special branch or branches named in the 
credential. For the general requirements, see pages 62—65. Students desiring 
a teaching credential in music should consult their advisers as to proper 
choice of electives. 
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Music 


In addition to the general education program in the respective divisions, 
the candidate for a credential in music must complete the following 
courses: 


In the Department of Education 


110. Educational Psychology 1: ..,.\ tens] Sets. se ee ee ee 3 
147, Audio-Visual-Radio Education! ..\ 29a0s/45, ele eee 2 
170... Secondary» Education (sa. a. aie. ee 3 
MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music ........ 2 
MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music .............. 2 
M192: Student Teaching:, Musi¢: 2 #5702 ae.» eee 4 


in the Department of Music 
(If not previously required or elected as a part of the major.) 


Special Secondary Credential 


20.-Pundamentals of Choral. Conducting. ...\... 3:5. ,.-a0e eee 
DLs Strings |. o's le e's ace Geile oes. o © 4 ete be lepegg ele ol cnet ee en 
Bos, BATASB os 8 es 4 ov otgnat'n, wa a euiotns elie eh einai ek tcces uals autre ie tin an 
23. W OOdG WINGS) « ciso/2h eS aibahial one's sesedeetanle dco tied ia eee 
24, Percussion: ‘y.j¢s efseloo hy ae tise kao Toh ae coh oe Tee 
SBE—E. Piano ©..c)< 5. oesacred pe woe eee aio ete cent tis Enea ae 
43 A—B—C—D.. | VO1GC Gus. sci ie oic¥ oe ainde tite ev, Oa, «la tae 
106.. Orchestration) ...4:% 222s i eee bts, ae ee ee 
LOSA,. Composition’ A405 S02 siegeeiaciote «5 207 ee eee 
121; Instrumental Conducting, ..4..08. «2G. 49 shee 
143 A—B—C-D. Advanced Voice 
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145A_B-C_D. Advaneed Strings 

150A_B-C_D. Advanced Woodwinds 

155A_B-C_D, Advanced Brass 

158A_B-C_D. Advanced. Percussion 7.1/2... »cceeenee elect uta 


Special Secondary Limited Credential 
The requirements are the same as those for the Special Secondary Cre- 
dential with the following substitutions: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Instrumental Music 

Omit Music 43C—D; omit Music 33E—-F. Add 2 units of Intermediate 
Instruments. Add 2 additional units of Advanced Instruments. 
Vocal Music 

Omit any two: Music 21, 22, 23, 24. Choice of Music 120 or 121. Sub- 
stitute Music 143B for Education MI 190. 

Piano Music 

Choice of Music 43C—D or 2 units elected from Music 21, 22, 23, 24, 45, 50, 
55, 58. Choice of Music 143A or 2 units elected from Musie 21, 22, 23, 24, 
145, 150, 155, 158. Add Music 133A-133B. 


CURRICULA FOR THE MINOR 


Requirements for the Minor 


The various minors in the Department of Music require 20 units, of which at 
least 6 must be in upper division courses within the same field. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Minor: Prerequisite: ability to sing 
a simple song. Lower division courses: Music 1, 15, 20, 33A—B-—C-D, 40A- 
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40B, 2 units of music activities. Upper division courses: 4 units of music 
activities or additional study in voice, piano, or instruments, Education 
ME 190. 

Early Childhood Education Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to play on 
the piano simple songs and marches, and to sing a simple song. Lower di- 
vision courses: Music 1, 15, 30A—~B—C-D, 40A-40B, 2 units of piano, voice 
or music activities. Upper division courses: 6 units of music activities or 
additional study in voice, piano, or instruments, Education MEC 190. 

Orchestra and Band Instrument Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to 
play a string or wind instrument. Lower division courses: Music 1, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 2 units of instrumental activities. Upper division courses: Music 
121, either 145A, 150A, 155A, or 158A, Education MI 190, 2 units of in- 
strumental activities. 

General Music Minor: Lower division courses: Music 1, 3A-3B, 15, 8 
units chosen from 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 33A—B—C-—D-E-F, 43A-—B- 
C—D, or lower division music activities which may also include not more 
than 4 units of activity credit. Upper division courses: 8 units to be 
chosen from the following courses: 107, 115, 116, 117, 118, 133 4A—B—C-—D- 
E-F, 143 A—B-—C-D, 145A—B-C-D, 150 A—B-—C-D, 155A—B-—C-—D, 158A—B-C-D, 
or upper division music activities, which may also include not more than 2 
units of activity credit. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


X. Elementary Theory. (0) I, II. Miss Munger 
Three hours weekly. Required of all majors who do not pass the 
entrance examination in theory. 


1. Musicianship. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Fundamentals of music for the nonmusi¢ major. 

2. Modal Counterpoint. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. 

3A-3B. Harmony. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Chapman 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. 

4A-4B. Solfege. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Chapman 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. 

10. Introduction to Music History. (2) I. Mr. Gillespie 
Primarily for the major. 

15. Music History and Appreciation. (2) I, IT. The Staff 
Primarily for the nonmusi¢ major. 

16. Baroque Music. (2) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. 

17. Classic Music. (2) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. 

18. Romantic Music. (2) I. The Staff 


Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. 


19. Contemporary Music. (2) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. 


20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting. (2) I. Mr. Christy 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. 
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21. Strings. (2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching ecre- 


dential. 


22. Brass. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching cre- 


dential. 


23. Woodwinds. (2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching cre- 


dential. 


24. Percussion. (2) II. 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching cre- 


dential. 


Music 
Mr. Krayk 


Mr. Faulkner 


Mr. Wilson 


Mr. Faulkner 


30A—B-C_—D. Piano for Early Childhood Education. (1-1-1-1) I, II. 


33A—B-C-—D-— 
35A—B-C-D. 


E-F. Piano. (1—1-1-1-1-1) I, Il. 
Organ. (1-1-1-1) I, II. 


Prerequisite: 33A—B or equivalent. 


40A-—40B. Vocal Techniques. (1-1) I, II. 
For the classroom teacher. 


43A—B-C-D. 


Voice. (1-1-1-1) I, II. 


Primarily for the major. 


45A—B-C-D. 
50A—B-—C-D. 
55A—B-C-D. 
58A—B-C-D. 
61A—B-C-D. 
62A—B-—C-D. 
63A—B-—C-D. 
64A—B-C_-D. 
65A—B-—C-D. 
66A—B-C-D. 
67A—B-C-D. 
68A—B-C-D. 
69A—B-C-D. 
70A—B-C-D. 
71A-B-—C-D. 


Intermediate Strings. (1-1-1-1) I, II. 


Intermediate Woodwinds. (1—1—1-1) I, I. 


Intermediate Brass. (1—1—1-1) I, II. 
Intermediate Percussion. (1—-1-1-1) I, II. 
Women’s Glee Club. (1-1-1-1) I, I. 
Men’s Glee Club. (1—1-1-1) I, II. 
Modern Chorale. (1—1-1-1) I, Il. 
Opera Workshop. (1—1—1-1) I, I. 
Piano Ensemble. (1—1—-1-1) I, I. 
Orchestra. (1—1—1-1) I, I. 

String Orchestra. (1—1-1-1) I, II. 
String Quartet. (1-1-1-1) I, I. 
Brass Choir. (1—1-1-1) I, II. 
Woodwind Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. 
Band. (1—1-1-1) I, IJ. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102. Tonal Counterpoint. (2) II. 
Prerequisite: Music 2, 3A-3B. 


103. Harmony. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: Music 3A—3B. 


Miss Munger 
The Staff 


Mr. Gillespie 
Miss Turner 
The Staff 


Mr. Krayk 
Mr. Wilson 
Mr. Faulkner 
Mr. Faulkner 
Mr. Zytowski 
Mr. Zytowski 
Mr. Christy 
Mr. Zytowski 
Mr. Browning 
Mr. Faulkner 
Mr. Krayk 
Mr. Krayk 
Mr. Faulkner 
Mr. Wilson 
Mr. Wilson 


The Staff 


Mr. Chapman 


Music 101 
104. Solfege. (2) I. ' Mr. Chapman 


Prerequisite: Music 4A—4B. 


106. Orchestration. (2) I. Mr. Faulkner 
Prerequisite: Musie 3A-3B. 
107. Form and Analysis. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilson 


Prerequisite: Music 3A-3B. 


108A-108B. Composition. (3-3) Yr. —— 


109. Advanced Composition. (3) II. 

110A-110B. Music History. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Gillespie 
Prerequisite: Music 10. Primarily for the major. 

115. Symphonic Literature. (2) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. Open to 
nonmusi¢ majors. 

116. History and Literature of Church Music. (2) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. Open to 
nonmusi¢c majors. 

117. History and Literature of Opera. (2) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. Open to 
nonmusi¢ majors. 

118. History and Literature of Chamber Music. (2) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. Open to 
nonmusi¢c majors. 

119. History and Literature of Keyboard Music. (2) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. Open to 
nonmusi¢c majors. 

120. Choral Conducting. (2) IT. Mr. Christy 
Prerequisite: Music 20. 

121. Instrumental Conducting. (2) IT. Mr. Faulkner 
Prerequisite: Music 20. 

132A-132B. Piano Accompanying. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Browning 

133A—B-C—D-E-F.. Advanced Piano, (2—2—2—2-2-2) I, II. The Staff 

135A-B-C_-D. Advanced Organ. (2-2-2-2) I, II. Mr. Gillespie 
136A—B-C-D. Harpsichord. (2—2-2-2) I, II. Mr. Gillespie 
Prerequisite: Consent of the instructor. 

143A-B-C-D. Advanced Voice. (2—2—2-2) I, II. The Staff 

145A-B-C-D. Advanced Strings. (2—2—2-2) I, IT. Mr. Krayk 

150A-—B-C-D. Advanced Woodwinds. (2-2-2-2) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
155A—B-C-D, Advanced Brass. (2—2-2—2) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
158A—B-C-D. Advanced Percussion. (2—2—2—2) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 


Prerequisite: Music 2, 3A-3B. 


161A—B-C-D-E-F. Women’s Glee Club. (1-1—-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
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162A—B-C-—D-E-F.. Men’s Glee Club. (1—1—1—-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
163A—B-C-D-E-F. Modern Chorale. (1-1—1—1-1-1) I, IT. Mr. Christy 
164A—B-C-—D-E-F.. Opera Workshop. (1—1—1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
165A-B-C—D-E-F. Piano Ensemble. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, HW. Mr. Browning 
166A—B-—C-—D-E-F. Orchestra. (1—-1—1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
167A—B-C-—D-E-F. String Orchestra. (1—1—1—1-1-1) JI, II. Mr. Krayk 
168A—B-—C-—D-E-F. String Quartet. (1—1-1-1-1-1) I, I. Mr. Krayk 
169A—B-C-D-E-F.. Brass Choir. (1—1—1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
170A—B—C—D-E-F. Woodwind Ensemble. (1-1—-1—-1-1-1) I, Hl. Mr. Wilson 
171A-B-C-D-E-F. Band. (1—1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
198. Comprehensive Final Examinations. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
199. Independent Studies in Music. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) II. 
Miss VanDeman 


Education ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I, Il. Miss Turner 


Education MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) I. 
Mr. Faulkner 
Education MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) II. 
Miss Turner 
Education M 192A—-B-C-D. Student Teaching: Music. (1—1—1-1) I, I. 
The Staff 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


MEN 


Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education, Chairman. 
Terry H. Dearborn, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Stanley L. Williamson, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Ernest N. Carter, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Mayville S. Kelliher, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Lyle G. Reynolds, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Wilton M. Wilton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Ernest D. Michael, Ph.D., Instructor in Physical Education. 


WOMEN 
Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Jean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education, Chair- 
man. 
Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Emeritus. 
Marian H. Anderson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Elvera Skubic, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Patricia H. Whitaker, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Emma Lou O’Brien, Assistant in Physical Education, 


Services offered by the Department of Physical and Health Education. 

1. A program of physical fitness for all students. 

2. Courses in physical education and in health education emphasizing theory 
and practice in desirable activities and recreational values. 

3. Preparation for students who wish to make a profession of physical edu- 
cation, health education, or recreation. 

4, Preparation for teaching the fundamentals of physical education on the 
preschool, kindergarten, elementary, and secondary levels, and for organizing 
and administering the program of physical education in these fields. 

5. Intramural activities and corecreational sports. 

6. Intercollegiate athletic competition. 


Requirements for all College Students. 

1. A medical examination by the College Physician is required of every stu- 
dent enrolled in the College. Students recommended by the College Physician 
for modified physical activity will enroll for special individual adaptation 
classes. 

2. For graduation, all students are required to obtain a minimum of 2 units 
in physical education activities, as listed under the requirements for men and 
women students. 

3. A student more than twenty-four years of age at the time of initial 
registration will be excused from physical education, but recreational courses 
are recommended. 

Requirement for All Men Students. The graduation requirement is fulfilled 
by the completion of four sections of the physical education activities offered 
in course 1. These should be taken in each semester of first two years. Two 
semesters of general activities (course 1, sections 1 and 2) are required of all 
men except majors in physical education. Sections or courses may be taken 
only once for credit. In addition to the preferred list for men, the following 
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corecreational courses of an elementary nature are acceptable to fulfill 1 unit 
of the physical education requirement: course 26 (Women’s Department) ; 
3A. Archery; 4. Bowling; 6A. Horseback Riding; 12. Elementary Social 
Dancing; 16A. Elementary Folk Dancing. 

Requirements for All Women Students. The activity requirements in the 
lower division depend upon the student’s major field of study. The following 
courses are suggested for students whose major is in one of the three fields 
listed below. 


Early childhood education: Physical Education 26, sections 14, 17A, 18A. 
Elementary education: Physical Education 26, section 16A, and 138. 
Junior high school: Physical Education 26, sections 2, 16A. 


It is suggested that all other students undertake one semester each of game 
activity, rhythmic activity, body mechanies, and an elective course. In addi- 
tion to the activities offered under course 26, women may satisfy part of the 
lower division requirement with one or more activities from course 1 (Men’s 
Department). 

The Major. Students may obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree in physical 
education upon completion of not less than 120 units of college work, includ- 
ing all requirements of the Division of Applied Arts and the major courses 
outlined below for men and women. 

Students with senior standing at the time of admission to the College must 
complete 24 units in residence, at least 12 of which must be in physical edu- 
cation. 

Students desiring to specialize in the field of physical education must be 
physically sound, mentally alert, and have a high degree of neuromuscular 
coordination. Candidates for the major or minor are required to demonstrate, 
before entering the upper division, that they posses a fair degree of skill in 
the various activities included in the lower division activity classes. 


Requirements for the Major in Physical Education 
Applied Arts Divisional Requirements 


Men 


English 1A-1B; Speech 11; 3 units from Speech 31, 40, 121, or English 27; 
History 17A-17B or Political Science 20A-20B; Psychology 1A; 3 units 
from Sociology 1, Economics 1A, Geography 1A; Physical Science 1A; 
Zoology 25, 40; Biology 1A, 180; Art 10 or 2A; Music 15 or acceptable sub- 
stitute; military science, 6 units. 

Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 26, section 16A; 
Physical Education 56; other activity courses. Health Education 1, 2; Home 
Economies 10. 

Upper Division Courses: Physical Education 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 140, 
154, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176 or 177; selected activity courses; Health 
Education 101, 108; Education 110, 111, 119PE. 


Women 


English 1A-1B; Speech 11; 3 units English or Speech elective; History 
8A-8B, 17A-17B or Political Science 20A-20B; Psychology 1A; Sociology 
1; Philosophy 1 or substitute; Physical Science 1A; Zodlogy 25, 40; Biology 
1A; Art 10 or 6A; Music 15. 

Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 20, 26 (at least 5 
units), 42, 54A-54B; Health Education 1, 2. 

Upper Division Courses: 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 188, 140, 160A, 163A- 
163B; Health Education 101; Education 110, 111, 117. 
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TEACHING CREDENTIAL 


To obtain the special secondary teaching credential in physical education, 
the student must pass the College proficiency and speech tests and complete 
15 additional units in education as follows: Education 119PE (women), 
147,170, P 190, P192. 

Programs are available also for general elementary and junior high school 
credentials with major in physical education. Details may be obtained from 
department chairmen. 


Requirements for the Minor 


A total of 20 units. Courses 56, 130, 131, 154; 5 units selected from courses 
170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 177; selected activity courses; Health Education 
a hae 


Women 


A total of 20 units. Courses 26 (4 units), 54B, 130, 163A; Health Educa- 
tion, 2 units; 6 units from courses 26, 138, 140, 160A, 163B, and additional 
Health Education. Selection is to be based upon needs of department of major 
interest. 


Requirements for the Minor in Health Education: Men and Women 


A total of 20 units. Courses 1, 100, 101, 7 units; elect 13 units from courses 
48 (for those in field of elementary education), 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, Home 
Economies 10, Psychology 33, Biology 180. 

Professional Training in Recreation. A program of preparation for leader- 
ship in recreation is available through the Department of Physical and Health 
Education. The 20-unit program is open to both men and women. The major 
in physical education, although advantageous, is not required for the program 
in recreation. 

Required basic program includes 12 units, as follows: Health Education 2, 
Physical Education 140, 141, 143, 145. Eight additional units are selected 
from a variety of courses related to outdoor activities, social activities, arts 
and crafts. Complete details may be obtained from the department chairman. 


- Courses Open to Both Men and Women 


Physical Education 1 (sections 8, 9, 11, 12A—12B, 15, and 16), 20, 26 (sec- 
tions 2, 3A, 3B, 4*, 6A*, 7, 9A, 9B, 11A, 11B, 110, 12, 15, 16A, 17A, 17B, 17C, 
18A, 18B, 19), 42, 100 (sections 8, 9, 12, 14, and 16), 105, 130, 138, 140, 
141, 143, 145, 175, 177, and 178.* 


Physical Education for Men 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES. 


1. Fundamental Sports Activities. (4) I, II. The Staff 
The physical education activities prescribed for freshman and sophomore 
men in each semester, are designed to fulfill the graduation requirement 
and to provide a basic program by which students may improve their 
physical condition, secure useful neuromuseular development, and gain 
recreational skills. Two semesters of general activities (sections 1 and 2 
below) are required of all men except majors in physical education, and 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
payment will be made by the student. 
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should be taken in the freshman year. Sophomores may select from sec- 
tions 4 through 18, with the approval of the Department of Physical 
Edueation. Juniors and seniors may elect any of the sports. 

Classes meet two periods weekly and provide instruction and supervised 
practice in the fundamentals of each activity. With the exception of 
Individual Adaptations, an activity may be taken only once for eredit. 
Men with physical handicaps, recommended for restricted, remedial, or 
other special programs by the College Physician or the Department of 
Physical Education, may fulfill the graduation requirement by enrolling 
in the section in Individual Adaptations. 


1. General Activities, I, II. 10. Boxing, I. 
2. General Activities, II. 711. Swimming, I. 
3. Individual Adaptations, I, II. +12A-—12B, Fencing, I, IT. 
4, Football, I, I. 13. Wrestling, I, II. 
5. Basketball, I, IT. 714, Badminton, I, IT. 
6. Baseball, IT. 715. Gymnasties, I, IT. 
7. Track and Field, IT. ty16. Boating and Sailing, I, II. 
+8. Tennis, I. 17. Cross Country, I. 
4-9), Golf, LL, 18. Soccer, I, II. 
55A. Sports Management. (1) I. Mr. Williamson 
Management of fall and winter sports. One lecture, one laboratory 
period. 
55B. Sports Management. (1) IT. Mr. Michael 


Management of spring sports. One lecture, one laboratory period. 


56. Activities for Gymnasium and Field. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilton 
Leadership in gymnasium and field activities, including apparatus work, 
tumbling and stunts, group games, combatives, marching, sports, and 
contests. One lecture, two laboratory periods. Gym and field. 


80. Intercollegiate Sports. (4) I, II. The Staff . 
Competitive sports open, by permission of the instructor, to students 
qualified and eligible to participate in intercollegiate athletics. A special 
medical examination is required prior to competition. Sports offered in- 


clude: 
4, Football, I. 7. Track, II. 
5. Basketball, I. 8. Tennis, I1. 
6. Baseball, IT. 9. Golf, II. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Sports Courses, Advanced. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Fundamentals and strategy, two meetings weekly. Open to qualified stu- 
dents with approval of instructor. Does not fulfill graduation require- 


ment. 
+8. Tennis, I, IT. +14. Badminton, I, II. 
Foe aolt le LL 15. Gymnasties, I, II. 
10. Boxing, I. *t16. Boating and Sailing, I, Il. 
711. Swimming, I, IT. 17. Cross Country, I. 
712. Fencing, 1, IL. 18. Soccer, I, II. 


13. Wrestling, I. 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
payment will be made by the student. 

+ Courses open to both men and women. 

t Those who enroll must be able swimmers capable of self-rescue. 
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101. Kinesiology. (3) I. Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
Physical structure and muscular movements in various physical educa- 
tion activities. Description and application of certain anatomical con- 
cepts and physical laws to joint and muscular action. 


102. Individual Program Adaptations. (3) IT. Mr. Lantagne 
Prerequisite: courses 101, 105, Zodlogy 25, 40. 
Types and significance of the principal divergencies requiring a modified 
program of physical activity, together with the program adjustments 
recommended for each. 


$105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I, Il. Mr. Michael 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory, 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by 
means of the nervous system. 


+130. Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Wilton 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contribu- 
tions in the educational program and in the world of today. 


131. Organization and Administration of Physical Education in Secondary 


Schools. (3) II. Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: course 130. 
140. Community Recreation. (3) I, II. Mr. Williamson 


Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, pro- 
gram, procedure, and administration. 


+141. Recreational Youth Organizations and Their Programs. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: course 140. Mr. Michael 
Community youth organizations, their objectives, organization, and ad- 
ministration. Observation and analysis of their programs of recreation, 
instruction, and supervision for youth. Study of their relationship to the 
community recreation program. 

Two lectures and one field trip. 


7143. Theory and Techniques of Recreation. (3) II. Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: course 140. 
Theory and techniques of directing community recreation activities. 


7145. Field Training in Recreation. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Supervised experience in leading community recreation activities. 


151A. Theory and Practice of Officiating. (1) I. Mr. Kelliher, Mr. Wilton 
Prerequisite: varsity squad experience or technique course in each sport. 
Analysis and interpretation of the rules of football and basketball; pro- 
cedure in officiating; practice in officiating. 


151B. Theory and Practice of Officiating. (1) II. Mr. Michael 
Prerequisite: varsity squad experience or technique course in each sport. 
Analysis and interpretation of the rules of baseball and track; procedure 
in officiating; practice in officiating. 


154. Athletic Injuries and Conditioning. (2) II. Mr. Wilton 
Prerequisite: course 105, Health Education 2. 
Training and conditioning athletes for competition, with emphasis on 
the prevention and care of athletic injuries. Technique of bandaging, 
first aid for injuries, physical therapy. 


+ Courses open to both men and women. 
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170-176. Courses in the Technique of Teaching Sports. (1) The Staff 

Prerequisite: squad experience in the sport, or passing of sport pro- 
ficiency test. 
The organization, conduct, and management of practice sessions and 
contests; analysis, demonstration, and practice of the fundamentals of 
individual and team play; systems of play and methods of teaching and 
coaching; problems of coaching, management, and public relations. One 
lecture and one demonstration or practice period per week. 


170. Technique of Teaching Football. I. Mr. Williamson 

171. Technique of Teaching Basketball. I. Mr. Wilton 
172. Technique of Teaching Baseball. II. Mr. Harder 

173. Technique of Teaching Track and Field. II. Mr. Michael 
174. Technique of Teaching Racket Sports. I. Mr. Reynolds 
$175. Technique of Teaching Swimming. I. Mr. Dearborn 
176. Technique of Teaching Individual Sports. IT. The Staff 
7177. Lifesaving. (1) IT. Mr. Dearborn 


Prerequisite: sound physical condition and ability to pass the specified 
preliminary swimming test. 

Instruction and practice in lifesaving and water safety, including per- 
sonal safety in swimming and use of small craft, elementary and special 
forms of rescue, swimming rescue, use of rescue equipment, resuscitation. 
American Red Cross senior certificate awarded upon successful comple- 
tion of the course. One lecture, one pool period per week. 


7178. Technique of Water Safety. (1) IT. Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: course 177 or current Red Cross senior lifesaving certificate. 
Basic handling of small water craft, including canoe, rowboat and sail, 
together with technique of teaching lifesaving. Leads to the American 
Red Cross water safety instructor’s certificate. 


180. Varsity Intercollegiate Sports. (4) I, II. The Staff 
Competitive sports open to students qualified and eligible to participate 
in intercollegiate athletics. A special medical examination is required 
prior to competition. 


4, Football, I, II. a. .GOlesht, 

5. Basketball, I. 10. Boxing, IT. 

6. Baseball, IT. 11. Swimming, IT. 
i Track? iT. 12. Fencing, I. 

8. Tennis, II. 13. Wrestling, IT. 


199. Independent Studies in Physical Education. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Study of special problems in physical education or recreation. Open only 
to senior students approved by the department chairman and the faculty 
members involved. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education 119(P.E.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2) I. 
Mr. Harder 
Elementary statistical procedure to be used in a testing program in 
physical education with emphasis on the construction, analysis, interpre- 
tation, and evaluation of the various tests available and their applica- 
tion. Consideration given to types and uses of tests in health instruction. 


ft Courses open to both men and women. 
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Education P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Harder, Mr. Lantagne 
Prerequisite: Education 57, 110, 111, 170, and completion of general 
proficiency tests. 
Methods, materials, and procedure of teaching, program planning, and 
organization in physical education, together with observation of teaching 
in classroom, gymnasium, and field. 


Education P 192. Student Teaching: Physical Education. (2 to 6) I, I. 
Mr. Lantagne, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Wilton, Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: Education P 190. 
Supervised experience in teaching physical education on the secondary 
school level. 


Health Education 
MEN AND WOMEN 
LOWER. DIVISION COURSES 


1. Personal Health Problems. (2) I, II. Mr. Dearborn, Miss Whitaker 
Factors influencing health, with special attention to personal health prob- 
lems of heredity and reproduction, nutrition, excretion, exercise, rest, 
recreation, mental hygiene, and the evaluation of health information. 


2. Standard First Aid. (1) I, II. Mr. Kelliher, Mr. Dearborn 
Leads to the standard certificate of the American Red Cross. 


48. Health Program for Elementary Schools. (2) I, II. Mr. Reynolds 
Health information needed by the elementary classroom teacher for effec- 
tive participation in the school health program, and for the protection 
and promotion of the physical, mental, and social health of students and 
teachers. 

UppEr DIvISION COURSES 


100. Organization and Administration of the School Health Program. (2) I. 

Mr. Dearborn 

Organization, administration, and supervision of the school health pro- 

gram, with emphasis on the secondary school level; includes considera- 

tion of health supervision, health instruction, and hygiene of physical 
and mental environment of the school. 


101. School Health Education. (3) J, II. Mr. Lantagne, Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: course 1; Biology 180 and course 100 are recommended. 
Objectives, principles, scope, and content of health education for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, with study and practice in the selection, use, 
and evaluation of teaching methods and materials. 


-102. Advanced First Aid. (1) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Red Cross standard first aid certificate. 
The competent handling of the more difficult emergencies and problems. 
Leads to the Red Cross advanced certificate, and is a prerequisite to 103, 
Instructor’s First Aid. 


103. Instructor’s First Aid. (1) II. Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: senior standing, completion or renewal of advanced certifi- 
cate within preceding year; anticipation of opportunity to teach first aid. 
Methods, required of all lay persons for teaching Red Cross courses in 
first aid, and especially recommended for those teaching in the fields of 
health, physical education, and recreation. 


105. Safety Education and Accident Prevention. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Causes and prevention of the principal types of accidents oceurring on 
the streets and highways, in recreation, and in the home and school. 
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106. Industrial and Occupational Hygiene. (2) II. Mr. Wilton 
Mechanical, physical, and chemical causes of accidents and ill-health in 
industry and selected occupations, and their prevention; study of pro- 
grams of health service and environmental control in industrial organi- 
zation. 


107. Community Health Agencies. (2) II. Mr. Lantagne 
The organization and program of community health agencies, including 
those of private, voluntary, official and professional nature. 


108. Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood. (2) I, II. Mr. Lantagne 
Tenets underlying successful marriage emphasizing physiological and 
emotional factors. 


199. Independent Studies in Health Education. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Study of special problems in health education. Open only to advanced 
students approved by the department chairman and faculty members in- 
volved. 

Physical Education for Women 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


+20. Introduction to Physical Education. (2) IT. Miss Whitaker 
An interpretation of the field designed to give the prospective major 
student an understanding of its scope. 


26. Prescribed Physical Education for Freshman and Sophomore Women. 
Ca) el i1: The Staff 
Classes meet twice weekly. Section assignments are made only by the 
department. This course may be elected for credit by juniors and seniors. 
Students whose physical condition indicates the need of modified activity 

are assigned to individual physical education classes. 


+Section 2. Leadership of Social Section 12. Elementary Social 


Activities Dancing 
*Section 3A. Archery Section 13A. Hockey, Soccer, 
+Section 3B. Advanced Archery Speedball, Speedaway 
**Section 4. Bowling Section 13B. Softball and 
Section 5. Recreational Sports Basketball 
*+*Section 6A. Horseback Riding Section 14. Creative Rhythmic 
Section 7. Fencing Activities for Children 
Section 8. Individual Program *Section 15. Badminton 
Adaptations Section 16A. Elementary Folk 
Section 9A. Elementary Tennis Dancing 
+Section 9B. Advanced Tennis +Section 16B. Advanced Folk 
Section 10. Body Mechanics and Dancing 
Relaxation Section 17A. Elementary Dancing 


Section 11A. Elementary Swimming Section 17B. Advanced Dancing 
*Section 11B. Advanced Swimming Section 17C. Dance Composition 
+Section 11C. Synchronized Group Section 18A. Elementary Games 

Swimming +Section 19. Recreational Dance 


742, Camp Leadership. (1) I, II. 
The field of camping: activities, program, and leadership. (Does not 
fulfill activity requirement.) 


54A-54B. Analysis of Rhythm and Movement. (1-1) J, II. Mrs. O’Brien 
Rhythm and form in relation to performance. Application of body 
dynamics. Lecture and laboratory. 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
payment will be made by the student. 
+ Courses open to both men and women. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
101. Kinesiology. (3) I. Mrs. Hodgins 
Prerequisite: Zoology 25, 40. 
Physical structure and muscular movements in various physical educa- 
tion aetivities. Description and application of certain anatomical con- 
cepts and physical laws to joint and muscular action. Lectures and 
laboratory. 


102. Theory of Individual Program Adaptation. (3) I. Mrs. Hodgins 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
Principal deviations: types, significance, and recognition. Necessary 
program adjustments. 


105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I, II. Mr. Michael 
Prerequisite: Zoology 25, 40. 
The neuromuseular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by 
means of the nervous system. 


7130. Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Wilton 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contribution 
in the educational program and in the world of today. 


131. Administration of Physical Education. (3) I, II. Miss Skubie 
Organization and administration of programs of health and physical 
education in elementary and secondary schools. 


7138. Physical Education in the Elementary School. (2-3) I, IT. 


Mrs. Anderson 
Prerequisite: course 26, section 16A or consent of the instructor. 
Theory and activity. 


7140. Community Recreation. (3) I, IT. Miss Hodgkins 
Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, pro- 
gram, procedure, and administration. 


160A—160B. Theory of Dance. (2-2) Yr. —_——- 
Prerequisite: course 26, sections 17A—17B, 54A—54B. 
Modern dance techniques and teaching procedures. History of the dance 


and practice in techniques of composition and production. Lecture and 
laboratory. 


163A-163B. Physical Education Activities in the Secondary School. 


(4—4) I, II. The Staff 
Analysis and application of methods used in teaching activities in 
secondary schools. 


199. Independent Studies in Physical Education. (1-4), I, IT. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Education 119 (P.E.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2) I. 
Education P 190. Teaching Procedure in Physical Education. (2) I, IT. 


The Staff 
Education P 192. Student Teaching: Physical Education. (2-6) I, II. 
: The Staff 
Education P 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Physical Education. 
Gils. 7, The Staff 


7 Courses open to both men ‘and women. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Willard L. MeRary, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 
Robert W. Webb, Ph.D., Professor of Geology, Chairman. 
EK, Allan Williams, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 
Hazel W. Severy, M.A., D.Sci.0., Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus. 
Ernest L. Bickerdike, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry. 
Leonard H. Hall, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
*Charles G. Miller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
Glenn H. Miller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M., Assistant Professor of Mineralogy, Emeritus. 
Robert M. Norris, Ph.D., Instructor in Geology. 
, Instructor in Physics. 
, Instructor in Physics. 


Counseling: Each entering student will be assigned an adviser who may 
be consulted on any matter pertaining to the student’s college work. The 
adviser must approve the student’s program each semester. 

Majors in chemistry, geology, physics, or physical science will take Mathe- 
matics 3A—3B and either Chemistry 1A—1B, or Physics 2A—2B in the freshman 
year. Completion of a major in this department will satisfy the Physical and 
Biological Science requirements of the Program in General Education. 

Students interested in chemical engineering should major in chemistry, 
those interested in other fields of engineering should major in physics. See 
pages 41 and 42 for preprofessional programs. 

Field trips are required on occasion in all courses in the department. 

The facilities and curriculum in chemistry are approved by the American 
Chemical Society. 


Requirements for the Chemistry Major 


Preparation for the major: Units 
Physics 2A—2B.: General Physics’ «). ::/2i.0/0: 3 pe 8 
Crerman neenitin) Jobe «stat Anica wy’ hs gues eee gee 8 
Mathematics SA-3By4At.. cscs cad sh: aces See 9 

The Major. Lower division requirements, 16 units: 

Chemistry. 1A—1B:. General Chemistry... ..¢.. ....... 00nd 8 
Chemistry 54-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical 
Hui briumsy.s, .'s ste o.< «eit a ae . Sain 8 
Upper division requirements, 24 units: 
Chemistry 110A—110B. Physical Chemistry.............. 6 
Chemistry 111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory.......... 2 
Chemistry 112A—112B. Organic Chemistry .............. 8 
Chemistry 184. Scientific Literature... 2.0, 0s 22. eee 1 


The remaining 7 units are to be selected from the following list. 
One course involving laboratory work in organic chemistry must be included. 


Chemistry 103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry........... 3 
Chemistry 104. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry........... 3 
Chemistry 106. Organic Analytical Chemistry............ 3 


* Absent on leave, 1955-1956. 
[ 112 ] 
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Chemistry 107. Organic Preparations ................... 3 
Chemistry 108A—108B. Biochemistry ................... 3-3 
Chemistry 113. Analytical Microchemistry .............. 2 
Chemistry 199. Independent Studies in Chemistry........ 1-4 
Requirements for the Geology Major 
Preparation for the Major: Units 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry............:...- 8 
TOveIGe oo. Gencral ENYSICH. + 20s rk ce kee tes 8 
Eee NUSC CRSA ES Ge ac, ect etre ye a, Cy teen oh A 6 


Recommended: French, German, or Russian; descriptive geometry and me- 
chanical drawing; physics 5A-5B; chemistry 5A; mathematics 4A—4B. 


The Major: 
Lower division requirements 10 or 11 units: 


Geology 5 or its equivalent. Physical Geology........... 3 or 4 
RreOINe wecemrEISLOTICAl COOLOLY.« shiuie oe cee ek seins oe 3 
Mineralogy 6A—6B. Introduction to Mineralogy........ 4 


Geology 101 may be offered in lieu of Geology 5 or 3 in some eases. 
Upper division requirements, 20 to 24 units in geology: 


ou 8 pss RUSE tls CG RAG Cra try 7 8 2° ann ee + 
ieOloey MOS ASLOSB. Petrology. cif isk. %,<nrithniered gine bs 4 
PeOlO Meo TAL OCS UY iia eee ee Se ed as 4 
RPGC Vel Ue I TLUCUUTAL UC OOLO DV Tels. ic avecd vinin-n kam © + 
**Geology 118. Advanced Field Geology................. 4—8 


Students electing geology courses in excess of 24 upper division units must 
offer corresponding units in excess of 120 for graduation. Geology 101 may 
not be included in the 20 upper division units required in the major for 
graduation. 


Requirements for the Physical Science Major 


This curriculum is designated for students desiring a wider but less spe- 
cialized knowledge of the physical sciences, and for those who desire a gen- 
eral secondary teaching credential upon completion of a fifth year of college 
work. 


Preparation for the major: Units 
Mathematics asp by 4AGeoe in ttilln el aOyeey bos 9 
The Major: 
Eee iC me ane MONOL Al EILVSICA: Safe gad toc erie was ae oe a ate 8 
Physics 5A or 5B. Intermediate Physics................. 4 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry................... 8 
Geology 5 and Geology 3, Geology 5 and Mineralogy 6A— 
6B, or Geology 101 and Mineralogy 6A-6B........... 7 or 8 


Twenty additional units selected from physical science courses, with at least 
6 units in two different fields and 12 units in the upper division. 


Requirements for the Physics Major 


Preparation for the major: Units 
Chemistry 1A-1B. General Chemistry................... 8 
Mathematics “SA-3B, 4A-4B.. 4.0.2.6... 0 eee des ceese 12 


Recommended: Mathematics 119 and Mathematies 118 or 124 


** Pour- to eight-week summery field course to be taken, either with the University of 
California, Berkeley or Los Angeles, geology field courses, or an equivalent field camp, 
approved in advance by the department. 
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The Major. Lower division requirements, 16 units: 
Physics 2A—2B. General Physics |: ... 25). .sateeusictie Senne 
Physics 5A—5B. Intermediate Physics ..¢..........:0.- 


Upper division requirements, 24 units: 

Physics LO5A., Analytic’ Mechanics v2. ..4e ye cce oe ee 
Physics 110A—110B. Electricity and Magnetism.......... 
Physics 111A-111B. Electrical Measurements and Elee- 

tronic Circuits’ Laboratory..::u..2's ene ee ee 
Physics 121. Atomic and Radiation Physics.............. 
Physics 124, Nuclear Physits |... 74... 4. sce ee kee ee 
Physies elective 22... 2.0 4. fac: as ee as of ee ee 


Qo CO 


—~1 Go Go DO oO Ww 


Requirements for the Minor 


The Department of Physical Sciences offers a minor in physical science, 
with emphasis in chemistry, geology, physics, or general physical science. 
This minor consists of 20 units, at least 6 of which are in upper division 
courses. Such a minor satisfies the requirements for the general junior high 
and general secondary credential (the latter requires an additional course in 
biology). 


Chemistry 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. General Chemistry. (4-4) Yr. The Staff 
For students training for the scientific professions. Chemical principles; 
chemical calculations; descriptive inorganic chemistry; qualitative 
analysis. Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


2. Introductory Chemistry. (4) I. The Staff 
General chemistry for non-science majors. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


5A-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Equilibrium. (4-4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B. Mr. Bickerdike 
Theory and technique of analytical chemistry, emphasizing the appli- 
eation of chemical equilibrium. Some instrumental methods are intro- 
duced in the second semester. Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


8. Brief Course in Organic Chemistry. (4) I, II. Mr. G. Miller 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B or 2. 
Carbon compounds; the aliphatic, aromatic, and heterocyclic series; fats, 
carbohydrates, proteins, drugs, and dyes. For nonmajors in chemistry. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


UPPER DIVISION CouURSES 


103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 
1956, 1958, 1960.) 
Prerequisite: course 112A-112B or, by permission of the instructor, 
course 8. : 
Mechanisms of organic reactions; relationship of structure to physical 
and chemical properties of organic compounds. 
Lecture, three hours. 


104. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 
1956, 1958, 1960.) Mr. Bickerdike 
Prerequisite: course 5A. 
Atomic structure; chemical bonding; nuclear reactions; the less common 
elements. 
Lecture, three hours. 


cL —_—, 
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106. Organic Analytical Chemistry. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1955, 
1957, 1959.) 
Prerequisite: course 112A—112B. 
Qualitative analysis of pure compounds and of mixtures; discussions of 
qualitative and quantitative methods. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


107. Organic Preparations. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1955, 1957, 
1959.) 
Selected laboratory syntheses using modern reactions and techniques. 
Study of such topics as the Grignard, enolate, and Diels-Alder syntheses. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


108A-108B. Biochemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. McRary 
Prerequisite: course 8 or 112A—112B. 
Composition of animal and plant tissues; physicochemical activities as- 
sociated with life processes. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours, 


110A-110B. Physical Chemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. G. Miller 
Prerequisite: course 5A, Mathematics 4A, Physics 2A—2B. 
Physicochemical behavior of substances; elementary thermodynamics; 
electrochemistry ; chemical kinetics; atomic structure. 
Lecture, three hours. 


111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory. (2) IT. Mr. G. Miller 
Prerequisite: course 110A—110B (may be taken concurrently). 
The application of physical methods to chemical investigation. 
Laboratory, six hours. 


112A-112B. Organic Chemistry. (4-4) Yr. a 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B. 
Carbon compounds; the aliphatic, aromatic, and heterocyclic series. The 
laboratory work consists of the preparation and study of the properties 
of typical members of each series. Primarily for majors in physical and 
biological sciences. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


113. Analytical Microchemistry. (2) I. (To be given fall semester, 1956, 
1958, 1960.) Mr. Bickerdike 
Prerequisite: course 5A, 
Chemical microscopy ; classical and instrumental analytical techniques on 
the semi-micro and micro scales. 
Laboratory, six hours. 


7120. Laboratory Techniques in Chemistry. (1) II. The Staff 
Elementary glass working. Construction and maintenance of apparatus. 
Laboratory, three hours. 


7140. Industrial Chemistry. (3) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B or 2. 
Production and use of fuels, lubricants, and materials of fabrication. 
Laboratory examination of these materials. 
Lecture, three hours; demonstration. 


184. Scientific Literature. (1) IT. The Staff 
Required of majors in chemistry. 
Lecture, one hour. 


+ Not to be given, 1955-1956. 
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199. Independent Studies in Chemistry. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified 
seniors in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


Geology 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


2. General Geology: Physical. (3) I, II. The Staff 
No prerequisite. Not open to upper division students without consent of 
the instructor, or to students who have credit for Geology 5. 
Origin and development of the landscape. 
Lecture, three hours. 


3. General Geology: Historical. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 2 or 5. 
Origin of the earth. Systematic study of earth history as interpreted 
from rocks and fossils; principles of evolution. 
Lecture, three hours. 


+5. Physical Geology. (4) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. Not open to students 
having credit for Geology 2. 
Dynamical and structural processes of physical geology. Primarily for 
students majoring in science. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


7. Physical Geology Laboratory. (1) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 2 or 101 (may be taken concurrently with either). 
Identification of common minerals and rocks; topographic map study; 
field trips. 

Laboratory, three hours. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Principles of Geology. (3) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: any two courses in physical or biological science, but not 
open for credit to students who have had Geology 2, 3 or 5. 

A comprehensive survey of the principles of physical and historical 
geology, primarily for the general student. 
Lecture, three hours. 


102. Field Geology. (4) II. (To be given spring semester, 1957, 1959, 1961.) 
The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 103A or 104, Mineralogy 6A. Geology 103B and 
Mineralogy 6B must be taken concurrently. 
Geologic mapping; use of geologic field instruments and techniques; field 
trips. Laboratory, four hours; field work Saturdays; field trips on 
occasional week-ends; spring recess field trip required. 


103A-103B. Introduction to Petrology. (2-2) I, II. (To be given spring 
semester, 1957, 1959, 161.) Mr. Webb, Mr. Norris 
Prerequisite: 103A: Mineralogy 6A (may be taken concurrently) ; 
103B: Mineralogy 6B, Chemistry 1B (may be taken concurrently). 
Origins and characteristics of rocks. Hand lens identification. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 


{7 Not to be given, 1955-1956, 
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104. Stratigraphy. (4) I. (To be given fall semester, 1955, 1957, 1959.) 
Mr. Norris 
Prerequisite: course 3; Mineralogy 6A (may be taken concurrently). 
Sedimentation. Sedimentary sequences, structures, and special features. 
Correlation and age determination of sedimentary rock units. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours, 


107. Geology of North America. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 1955, 
1957, 1959.) Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: course 3 or 101. 
Lecture, three hours. 


108. General Economic Geology. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1956, 
1958, 1960.) Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: course 2, 5, or 101. 
Ore-forming processes, modes of occurrence, structure and types of ore 
bodies, both metallic and nonmetallic. 


109. Geology of California. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 1956, 1958, 
1960.) Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: course 3 or 101, and consent of the instructor. 
Lecture, three hours. 


116. Structural Geology. (4) II. (To be given spring semester, 1956, 1958, 
1960.) Mr. Norris 
Deformation of the earth’s crust; fracture, flow, and folding of rocks. 
Graphic solution of structural problems. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


117. Geomorphology. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1955, 1957, 1959.) 
Mr. Webb, Mr. Norris 
Prerequisite: course 3 or 101, and consent of the instructor. 
Lecture, three hours. 


199. Independent Studies in Geological Sciences. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified 
seniors in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


Mineralogy 
LOWER DIVISION COURSE 
6A-6B. Introduction to Mineralogy. I, II. (Yr.) Mr. Webb 


Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 


Physical Sciences 


1A-1B. Fundamentals of Physical Science. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
Not open for credit to students who have completed a college course in 
chemistry or physics. 
Principles and methods of chemistry and physics. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours; discussion, one hour. 


Physics 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
2A-2B. General Physics. (4—4) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra or its equivalent. 
Mechanics, properties of matter, heat, sound. Light, electricity, atomic 
physics. Primarily for students preparing for the scientific professions. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 
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5A. Intermediate Physics. (4) I. Mr. Williams 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, Mathematics 4A (may be taken concur- 
rently). 


Electronics and electricity; primarily for majors in the physical sciences 
and mathematics. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


5B. Intermediate Physics. (4) IT. Mr. Williams 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, Mathematies 4A. 
Selected topics in mechanics, acoustics, and optics. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


19. Introductory Physics. (4) II. The Staff 
Physics for non-science majors. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


105A. Analytic Mechanics. (3) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, integral calculus. 
Recommended: differential equations. 
Dynamics and staties of particles and rigid bodies. 
Lecture, three hours. 


108B. Physical Optics. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: two years of college physics, integral calculus. 
Physical optics and selected topics in microwaves and spectroscopy. 
Lecture, three hours. 


108C. Physical Optics Laboratory. (1) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 108B (may be taken concurrently) or consent of 
the instructor. 
Laboratory, three hours. 


110A-110B. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Williams 
Prerequisite: course 5A, integral calculus. 
Recommended: differential equations completed or taken concurrently. 
Elementary mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism; steady 
and varying currents; electronic circuits. Maxwell’s equations and 
electromagnetic radiation. 
Lecture, three hours. 


111A-111B. Electrical Measurements and Electronic Circuits Laboratory. 
(1-1) Yr. Mr. Williams 
Prerequisite: course 110A-110B (may be taken concurrently), or consent 
of the instructor. 
Laboratory, three hours. 


7112. Heat and Thermodynamics. (3) I. Mr. C. Miller 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, Mathematics 4B. 
Thermodynamics and an introduction to kinetic theory and statistical 
mechanics. 
Lecture, three hours. 


120A. Experimental Techniques in Physics. (1) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Glass working, soldering, brazing, machine tool operation, maintenance 
and repair of apparatus. 
Laboratory, three hours. 


+ Not to be given, 1955-1956. 
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7120B. Experimental Techniques in Physics. (1) IT. The Staff 


121. 


Prerequisite: course 120A or equivalent. 

Application of techniques in the design, construction and operation of 
equipment. 

Laboratory, three hours. 


Atomic and Radiation Physics. (3) I. Mr. Hall 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, and calculus. 

Theoretical and experimental knowledge of modern physies. 

Atomic nature of matter and electricity, radiation, photoelectric effect, 
spectroscopy, and X rays. 

Lecture, three hours. 


121C. Atomic Physics Laboratory. (1) I. The Staff 


124. 


Prerequisite: course 121 (may be taken concurrently). 

The more important experiments which form the basis for modern atomic 
and nuclear physics. 

Laboratory, three hours. 


Nuclear Physics. (3) IT. Mr. Hall 
Prerequisite: course 121. 

Detecting equipment; high-energy accelerators; radioactivity, nuclear 
disintegration; cosmic radiation, nuclear fission. 

Lecture, three hours. 


124C. Nuclear Physics Laboratory. (1) II. The Staff 


130. 


199. 


Prerequisite: upper division status in physical or biological sciences. 
Radioactive measurements and operations; health physics; radiochemical 
and radiobiological tracer experiments, 

Laboratory, three hours. 


Introduction to Solid State Physics. (3) IT. Mr. Hall 
Lattice structure; thermal, dielectric and magnetic properties; free 
electron and band theory of metals; semiconductors, imperfections. 
Lecture, three hours. 


Independent Studies in Physics. (1—4) I, II. The Staff 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified 
seniors in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education PSc 190. Physical Science in Education. (3) IT. —— 


+ Not to be given, 1955-1956. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


*William D. Altus, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Chairman. 
Alma P. Beaver, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology. 
Robert M. Gottsdanker, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology. 
Jerry H. Clark, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 


Preparation for the Major. 

Three lower-division departmental courses are required: Psychology 1A, 
Psychology 1B, Psychology 5. These three courses must be passed with an 
average grade of C or higher. It is reeommended that Biology 1A—1B be taken 
in the freshman year. Mathematics 1 should be taken in the first semester if 
language requirements have been completed in high school; otherwise, it 
should be taken in the second semester. Psychology 1A should ordinarily be 
taken in the second semester of the freshman year. It is recommended that 
the following courses be taken in the sophomore year: first semester, Psy- 
chology 1B, Philosophy 1, and a course in Physical Science; second semester, 
Psychology 5 and Sociology 1. The remainder of the program for each of the 
four semesters will be worked out by the student in personal consultation 
with his adviser. 


The Major. 

Psychology 106A is the only required upper division course. An additional 
18 units of elective courses in upper division psychology must be taken to 
complete the major. The department will certify to the completion of the 
major program for graduation only on the basis of at least a C average in the 
upper division courses included in the major. 


Requirements for the Minor. 
Psychology 1A, Psychology 1B, Psychology 5, and eleven units of upper 
division courses in psychology will satisfy the requirements for a minor. 


The Master of Arts Degree. 

The Graduate Record Examination must be completed before a petition for 
acceptance as a graduate student will be acted upon. The candidate for the 
master’s degree must satisfy the unit course requirements prescribed by the 
College; in addition, he must write a thesis. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A. General Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Clark 
Introduction to the subject matter, methods, and techniques of psychol- 
ogy; emphasis upon basic principles underlying an understanding of 
human behavior. Lectures, textbook and collateral readings, classroom 
demonstrations, and discussions. 4 sophomore course, not open to fresh- 
men, with the exception of psychology majors. 


1B. General Psychology. (3) I, Il. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 
A survey of the historical development of the concepts and methods of 
psychology. 

5. Introduction to Psychological Measurements. (3) II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Prerequisite: course 1A; Mathematics 1 or its equivalent. 
Measures of central tendency and of dispersion, correlation, the signifi- 
cance of differences. The interpretation of statistical data in psycho- 
logical research. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. 


* Absent on leave, spring semester, 1955-1956. ° 
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33. Personal and Social Adjustment. (3) I, IT. Mr. Clark 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 
Orientation in the practical use of psychological principles in problems 
and circumstances encountered in college and later life. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Psychology 1A or its equivalent is required for admission to all upper 
division psychology courses for nonpsychology majors. Certain courses have 
additional prerequisites as noted. 


104. Principles of Test Construction. (3) I or II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Prerequisite: course 5. 
Theories underlying the construction of objective tests. Reliability and 
validity. Assignments involving the construction and analysis of tests by 
the student. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. 


106A. Experimental Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Prerequisite: course 5. 
Analysis and application of methods for studying perception, problem 
solving, skill, psychophysiological responses, and social interaction. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, five hours. 


106B. Experimental Psychology. (3) II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Prerequisite: course 106A. 
Design and performance of experiments which meet modern criteria of 
control of conditions and precision of measurement. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, five hours. 


108. Physiological Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Study of the physiological mechanisms of human behavior. Examination 
of the physical structure and development of the human nervous system, 
with special emphasis upon its integrated function in all types of be- 
havior. 


112. Child Psychology. (3) I, II. Mrs. Beaver 
Normal behavior and development of the infant and child: motor, mental, 
emotional, and social growth. 


113. Psychology of Adolescence. (3) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 
The emotional, social, and intellectual growth of the adolescent, with 
special consideration of changing attitudes as the individual attains 
sexual maturation and adult physique. 


126. Contemporary Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Prerequisite: 6 upper division units in psychology. Primarily for senior 
majors in psychology. 


145. Social Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Psychological aspects of interpersonal situations. 
146. Differential Psychology. (3) I or II. The Staff 


The study of data bearing on individual differences and of theories re- 
lating to their etiology. 


148. Psychology of Personality. (3) I. Mrs. Beaver 
Cultural and biological determinants of personality development. 
160. Mental Deficiency. (3) I. Mrs. Beaver 


Mental defeet and related abnormalities, primarily in the child; degrees 
of impairment, putative etiology; social, educational, and vocational 
problems deriving from such deviations. 
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162. Introduction to Clinical Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Altus 
Clinical problem types, with part of the semester devoted to interviewing 
and individually testing at the lower age levels. 

Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. 


163A. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) II. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: course 162, or consent of the instructor. 
The techniques of individual intelligence testing, with special emphasis 
upon the adolescent and the adult. 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. 


163B. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) I. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: course 163A. 
Theoretical considerations of projective tests in measuring the per- 
sonality structure; an introduction to techniques of administering and 
scoring a projective test. 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. 


164. Clinical Psychology. (3) II. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: course 163B. 
An integration of the techniques of measuring adjustment and intel- 
ligence in their application to the individual ease. 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. 


168. Abnormal Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Altus 
A study of those who deviate in terms of psychoneurosis, psychosis, and 
allied disorders. Symptoms entering into each of the syndromes; theories 
of causation of various types of mental disorder. 


178. Psychology of Exceptional Children. (3) II. Mrs. Beaver 
Children with physical and emotional handicaps, and those of superior 
endowment. 

199. Independent Studies in Psychology. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


By permission of the chairman of the department, advanced students 
may carry on study or research under guidance of a member of the 
department. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Full graduate status in psychology and consent of the instructor are pre- 
requisite to all graduate offerings. 


212. Developmental Psychology. (2) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 
Historical development of child psychology; dynamics of childhood; in- 
teraction of theory and practice of infant care. 


216. Problems in General Psychology. (2) I or II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Problems of theoretical importance in general psychology with emphasis 
on systematic approaches and experimental methodology. 


222. Personality Dynamics. (2) I or II. Mr. Clark 
Dynamies of human behavior, as viewed by Freud, Jung, and more recent 
theorists. 

258. Seminar in Abnormal Psychology. (2) I or II. Mr. Altus 


299. Research in Psychology. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 

*D. Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 

A. Russell Buchanan, Ph.D., Professor of History, Chairman. 

Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Professor of Social Philosophy. 

J. Frederick Halterman, Ph.D., Professor of Economics. 

Philip W. Powell, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

William H. Ellison, Ph.D., Professor of History, Emeritus. 

H. Edward Nettles, Ph.D., Professor of History, Emeritus. 

Henry M. Adams, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 

Mortimer Andron, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

Norman E. Gabel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anthropology. 

William F. Kennedy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 
7Charles B. Spaulding, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology. 

Paul D. Wienpahl, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy. 

Gordon E. Baker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 
tHerbert Fingarette, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

Stephen 8. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 
tWilbur R. Jacobs, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

Harold J. Plous, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 
jHenry A. Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 

Robert H. Billigmeier, Ph.D., Instructor in Sociology. 

Carl U. Schuler, Ph.D., Instructor in History. 

Donald C. Davidson, Ph.D., Lecturer in History. 


The Majors in Subject Fields in the Social Sciences. 

Majors in combination social sciences, economies, history, philosophy, politi- 
eal science, and sociology will be offered in 1955-1956, 

_ Requirements for the Major. 

(1) Candidates for degrees with a major in a subject field in the social 
sciences must fulfill the requirements listed on pages 34—40. 

(2) Foreign language: Students who wish to major in history or political 
science are required to take Spanish, French, or German 3 at the college level 
if they are unable to demonstrate to the advisers of the respective majors a 
comparable reading proficiency. 


Requirements for the Minor. 

Minors are available only in the following specific subject fields in the De- 
partment of Social Sciences: economics, history, philosophy, political science, 
and sociology. During the junior year, anyone minoring in one of these sub- 
ject fields must submit to the department chairman a statement of the courses 
completed or contemplated in fulfillment of the requirements of the minor. 
The minor requirement for a General Secondary teaching credential is 20 
units. Students who plan to take graduate work for this credential should 
take a 2- or 3-unit upper division course in addition to the minor requirements 
listed below. 

Lower Division: 9 units in the subject field, or 6 units in the subject field 
and 3 units in a related field of the social sciences. 

Upper Division: 9 units in the subject field of the minor. 


Prelegal Guidance: Advisers in this department will counsel students who 
are interested in the study of law. 


* On sabbatical leave in residence, fall semester, 1955-1956. 
+ On sabbatical leave in residence, spring semester, 1955-1956. 
t Absent on leave, 1955-1956. 
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Junior High School Credential with a Major in a Subject Field in the Social 
Sciences: This credential may be obtained by completing a major in a subject 
field in the social sciences, and courses in education required for this cre- 
dential. 

Junior High School Teaching Credential Minor: The requirement for this 
credential is 18 units. Lower division: 12 units; upper division: 6 units. 

Approval of Program by Adviser: Students whose major or minor is in a 
subject field in the social sciences must have their programs approved by an 
adviser in the Department of the Social Sciences. It is the responsibility of 
the student to confer with his adviser at least once each semester in addition 
to the registration period and at the end of the semester. It is suggested that 
this conference be held just after the student’s mid-term examinations. 

Introductory Courses: Anthropology 1, 2; History 4A-4B, 8A-—8B, 17A- 
17B; Philosophy 1, 3; Political Science 1, 2, and 20A—20B; Sociology 1, 2, 
and 7; Economies 2, 6A—6B, and 10; and Geography 1A may be taken in 
either the freshman or the sophomore year. Economics 1A—-1B; History 39; 
Philosophy 6A-6B, 20A—20B, 30 and 31 are open to all students above the 
freshman year. 


Economics 


Requirements for the economics major may be met by one of two curricula. 
Curriculum A is designed for students primarily interested in developing an 
understanding of the operation of our economy and leads to positions in 
government or industry as economists, to graduate study in the field of eco- 
nomics, and to general cultural development. Curriculum B is designed for 
students primarily interested in entering business as’ a career and focuses 
attention on the individual firm and its relations to the economy. 


Preparation for the Major: 
Curriculum A (Economics) 


Required: Units 
Economics 1A—1B. Principles of Economics............. 3-3 
Economics 2. Elementary Statistics .................05. 3 
Hconomics )10.cEconomic. History. ..2.220 «ks. eee 3 
Mathematics 1 or Mathematics 3A). 2. .....2.0/5 0) oie 3 

Curriculum B (Business) 
Required: 
Economics 1A-1B. Principles of Economics ............ 3-3 
Economics 2; Elementary Statistics ..22...... 2 YOayee 3 
Economics 6A—6B. Principles of Accounting ............ 3-3 
Mathematics 2. Mathematics of Finance ................ 3 
Mathematics 1.or Mathemati¢s 3A... 2.6... Cehoe eee 3 


The Major: 
Curriculum A (Economics) 
Required: 
24 upper division units, including: 
Economics 100A—100B. Economic Theory ............... 3-3 
Economics 101. History of Economie Thought ........... 
Economics 103. Business Fluctuations .................. 
Economics 135. Money, and:Credit 2.)..0...5 1... pen see 
Economics 150. Liabor Keonomics 2; ..:..¢:...5eh eee 
General Economies sHlectives) Gite..< i. eas asinine 
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Curriculum B (Business) 
Required: Units 

24 upper division units including: 

Economics 100A. Economic Theory .................... 3 
Economics 103. Business Fluctuations .................. 3 
Eeonomics 118. Commercial Law ...................... 3 
SUOUMULN IGM LUG AT ROLLING ss Gis) sc nl Seis cin m bie Sade nosy 0 de 3 
Economics 134. Corporation Finance ................... 3 
Economics 150. Labor Economics ....................2-- 3 


The Master of Arts Degree: 


In conjunction with the general college requirements governing the work for 
the degree of Master of Arts, the following are specific requirements in 
economics: 


1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 

2. At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 
courses in economics. The remaining course units may be chosen from the 
undergraduate courses numbering 100 or above. With the approval of the 
student’s adviser, a maximum of 6 of these remaining units may be in- 
cluded from graduate or upper division courses in another department. 

3. The Master of Arts program is open only to students who wish to write a 
thesis in the fields of (a) economic theory, (b) American economic his- 
tory, or (c) history of economic thought. 

4, Before certifying a student for formal advancement to candidacy, the 
department reserves the right to satisfy itself as to the candidate’s pro- 
ficiency by means of special written examinations. 


History 
Preparation for the Major: 
Required: Units 
FISSLOLV( SA —4 De EIStOL ye OL TUTODG oc to ceue ote os aus 9 no oh ne 3-3 


and either History 17A—17B. Political and Social History 
of the United States, or 
History 8A—8B. History of the Americas ............. 3-3 


The Major: 


Required: 24 units of upper division work in history. The major must 
include 6 units in European history and 6 units in American history, the 
other 12 units to be selected in consultation with the adviser. 


The Master of Arts Degree: 


In conjunction with the general college requirements governing the work for 
the degree of Master of Arts, the following are specific requirements in his- 
tory: 

1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 

2. At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 
courses in history. The remaining course units may be chosen from the 
undergraduate courses numbering 100 or above. With the approval of the 
student’s adviser, a maximum of 6 of these remaining units may be 
included from graduate or upper division courses in another department. 

3. At present, because of our specialized library resources, the Master of 
Arts program is open only to students who wish.to write a thesis in the 
fields of middle nineteenth century America or the American West. 

4. Candidates will be required to pass a comprehensive examination. The 
department reserves the right to determine the nature and the scope of 
the examination in each instance, 
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5. Candidates must meet the foreign language requirement of an ability to 
read in one of the following languages: French, German, or Spanish. 
Another language may be substituted in special circumstances. 


Philosophy 
Preparation for the Major: 
Required: Units 
9 units of lower division courses in philosophy, including: 
Philosophy 20A-—20B. History of Philosophy ............ 3-3 
Philosophy 31: Deductive Logic ©. 7.0): ...:s «eee 3 


(Must be taken either as preparation for the major or in 
the upper division. ) 
The Major: 

Required: 24 units in upper division philosophy courses, 6 of which may be 
in related courses in other departments or subject fields in the Department of 
Social Sciences with the approval of the departmental adviser. At the begin- 
ning of the senior year, the student must submit for approval to the depart- 
ment a statement of the courses which he expects to offer in fulfillment of the 
major requirements for graduation. 

At the present time, the courses in other subject fields available and accept- 
able for 6 units of the philosophy major are as follows: 


Colloquium 102. Concept of Evolution 


or 
Colloquium 103. Utopias: sc, ssc) as eis eee 3 
Sociology 162A—162B. Modern Reform Movements ....... 3-3 


Political Science 
Preparation for the Major: 


Required : Units 
Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science ..... 3 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions ............... Hf 
History 4A—4B. History of Europe 

or 
History 17A-17B. Political and Social History of the 
United States wei ste oe eel ee 3-3 
The Major: 


Required: 24 units of upper division work in political science. The student, 
in consultation with his major adviser, will choose an appropriate sequence 
of courses from the fields of : 


I. Political Theory and Law 
II. International Relations and Comparative Government 
III. Politics and Administration 


In certain cases the major adviser may approve the inclusion of a maximum 
of two courses in other social sciences as a part of the required total of 24 
units. 

The Master of Arts Degree: 

In conjunction with the general college requirements governing the work for 
the degree of Master of Arts, the following are specific requirements in politi- 
cal science: 

1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 

2. At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 

courses in political science. The remaining course units may be chosen 
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from undergraduate courses numbered 100 or above. With the approval 
of the student’s adviser, a maximum of 6 of these remaining units may be 
included from graduate or upper division courses in another department. 

3. The work in political science falls into the following fields: 

I. Political Theory and Public Law 
II. International Relations and Comparative Government 
III. Politics and Administration 
Candidates must normally complete at least one course in each of the 
above fields. 

4, Each candidate will select a field of concentration in which he must 
complete at least two graduate courses with a grade of B or better. The 
subject of the dissertation must also lie in the field of concentration. 

5. Before certifying a student for formal advancement to candidacy, the 
department reserves the right to satisfy itself as to the candidate’s pro- 
ficiency by means of special written examinations, 


Combination Social Science 
Preparation for the Major: 

History 4A—4B and two one-year sequences from the following list of five. 
Thus a total of 18 units in lower division is required in preparation for the 
major. 

Units 
1. Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science.... 3 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions .............. 3 
2. Sociology 1. Introductory Sociology ................. 3 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization .................. 3 
3. Anthropology 1-2. General Anthropology ............ 3-3 
4, Economics 1A-1B, Principles of Economics ........... 3-3 
5. Philosophy 6A—6B. Introduction to Philosophy 


or 
Philosophy 20A—20B. History of Philosophy .......... 3-3 


The Major: 

Required: 27 units upper division work, including 15 units in the subject 
field of emphasis in the social sciences, and 6 units in each of two other sub- 
ject fields of the social sciences, 


Sociology 
Preparation for the Major: 
Required: Units 
1. Sociology 1. Introduction to Sociology ............... 3 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization .................- 3 


2. A year sequence, 6 units, in economics, history or political 
science to be chosen from: 


Economics 1A—1B. Principles of Economics ........... 3-3 
History 4A-4B. History of Europe .................. 3-3 
Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science ... 3 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions ............. 3 
3. Anthropology 1 and 2. General Anthropology ......... 3-3 


The Major: 

Required: 24 units of upper division sociology and anthropology courses, of 
which not more than 6 may be in anthropology. The student’s major adviser 
will designate the appropriate sequence of courses in each of the special fields 
such as Sociological Theory, Cultural Anthropology, Social Psychology, Social 
Work, and Population Problems. 
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Students intending to engage in graduate study should plan to take a course 
in statistics: either Economics 2 or Psychology 5. Mathematics 1 is a pre- 
requisite for both statistics courses. 


Anthropology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. General Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 
Physical anthropology; human biology; origin and antiquity of man; 
criteria of race; racial classification; racial theories and problems; 
archaeology; prehistoric cultures of man. Two lectures, one quiz section 
per week. 


2. General Anthropology. (3) II. Mr. Gabel 
Nature of culture; survey of human culture types; processes of culture. 
Two lectures and one quiz section per week. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100A. Cultural Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 
Prerequisite: courses 1, 2. 
Structure of primitive cultures; social, religious, political, and economic 
institutions among preliterate societies. 


100B. Cultural Anthropology. (3) II. Mr. Gabel 
Prerequisite: course 100A. 
Theory of primitive culture; analysis and interpretation of cultural 
processes; cultural data applied to modern social problems. 


101A-101B. Ethnography of the World. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Gabel 
101A. Old World ethnography; races and peoples of Africa, Eurasia, 
and Oceania; their habits, customs and institutions. 
101B. The American Indian; native peoples and cultures of North and 
South America; a survey of their political, economic, social, and religious 


life. 
East Asian Studies 
See page 58. 
Economics 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1A-1B. Principles of Economics. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Kennedy 
Prerequisite: course 1A is prerequisite to course 1B. Not open to fresh- 
men. 
Two lectures and one quiz section weekly. 
2. Elementary Statistics. (3) I. Mr. Andron 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 1 or 3A. 

Collection, presentation, and interpretation of quantitative economic 
data; averages, dispersion, index numbers, time series analysis, and 
simple correlation. Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory section 
weekly. 


6A-6B. Principles of Accounting. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Halterman 
Prerequisite: course 6A is prerequisite to course 6B. Open to freshmen. 
Structure of modern accounting practice; elementary theories and prob- 
lems related to (6A) the individual owner, (6B) partnership, and cor- 
porate type of business organizations. Two lectures and one two-hour 
laboratory section weekly. 
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10. Economic History. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
Development of the modern enterprise or capitalist economy in its 
North Atlantic setting, with emphasis on institutions and practices. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to all upper division courses: course 1A—1B or course 109. 


100A-100B. Economic Theory. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Andron 
Prerequisite: course 100A is prerequisite to course 100B. 
100A. Principles of value and distribution under competition, imper- 
fect competition, and monopoly. 
100B. Factors that determine output, national income, and employment. 


101. History of Economic Thought. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 
Major works of economists from the mercantilists to the present. 
103. Business Fluctuations. (3) II. Mr. Plous 


Prerequisite: courses 2, 100A. 
Theories of economic disturbance and the interrelation of the economic 
processes. Recommended for seniors only. 


104. Economic Policy. (3) IT. Mr. Plous 
An analysis of contemporary economic policies and problems. 


107. Comparative Economic Systems. (3) IT. Mr. Andron 
Socialism, fascism, and capitalism contrasted with regard to making 
economic decisions, organization of production, mechanism of exchange, 
banking and investment, distribution of income, status of labor, inter- 
national trade, and public finance. 


4108. Institutional Economics. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 
Historical development of the institutional organization of economic 
society and a critical survey of the writings of economists identified with 
an institutional point of view. 


109. Introduction to Economics. (3) II. Mr. Plous 
Not open to majors in economics or to those who have taken course 
1A-1B. 

Serves as a prerequisite for upper division economics courses. Applica- 
tion of economic principles to current problems. 


113. Economic and Industrial History of the United States. (3) IT. 
Mr. Halterman 
The economic development of the United States from the period of 
settlement to the present time, and especially since 1865. 


116. Industrial Organization and Public Policy. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
Governmental policy of maintaining competition to control economic 
behavior. 

118. Commercial Law. (3) I. Mr. Andron 


The essentials of the law of contracts, agency, bailments, sales and 
negotiable instruments. 


123. Marketing. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
The principal marketing methods, institutions, and practices considered 
from the viewpoint of the consumer, the middleman, and the manu- 
facturer. 


7 Not to be given, 1955-1956. 
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Public Finance. (3) I. Mr. Plous 
Raising and spending of public money; principles, incidence, prob- 
lems, and economic effects of taxation. 


Corporation Finance. (3) I. Mr. Plous 
Instruments and methods of financing and controlling the modern cor- 
poration and the effect of these on society, the corporation, and its 
stockholders. 


Money and Credit. (3) I. Mr. Plous 
Commercial banking, Federal Reserve System, credit creation and 
monetary theory. 


Labor Economics. (3) II. Mr. Halterman 
Factors contributing to American labor problems, and the attempts 
on the part of those concerned to obtain harmony. 


History of the Labor Movement. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
Historical perspective of the American and foreign labor movements, 
their organizational structures, ideologies, policies, and practices. 


Government and Business. (3) IT. Mr. Kennedy 
Industries in which competition has been supplanted by positive public 
control; an investigation of the methods and problems of regulation and 
of government ownership and operation. 


International Trade. (3) II. Mr. Plous 
An analysis both historical and contemporary of the foreign trade me- 
chanism with emphasis on the impediments to trade, international finance 
and modern equilibrium theory. 

Independent Studies in Economics. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Economic Theory. (3) II. Mr. Andron 
History of Economic Thought. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 
American Economic History. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
Directed Research. (2—4) I, II. The Staff 
Geography 
LOWER DIVISION COURSE 
Fundamentals of Modern Geography. (3) I. 


The main features of the physical environment in their relationship to 
man’s life and activities. 


Hispanic Civilization 
See page 59. 


History 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


4A-4B. History of Europe. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Adams, Mr. Schuler 


European civilization from ancient times to the present. Beginning each 
semester. 

4A, Ancient and Medieval Civilizations, is prerequisite to 4B, Modern 
Civilization. 

Not open to juniors or seniors except by permission of the instructor. 
Two lectures, one quiz section per week. 
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8A-8B. History of the Americas. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Powell, Mr. Davidson 
The Western Hemisphere from discovery to the. present. 
8A. Exploration, settlement, institutions, frontier expansion, imperial 
rivalries. 
8B. Independence achievement, evolution of nationalities, inter-American 
relationships, relations with Europe and Asia. 


17A-17B. Political and Social History of the United States. (3-3) Yr. 
; The Staff 
The evolutions of American institutions and civilization. Two lectures, 
one quiz section per week. 
For ways of satisfying the requirement in American History and Institu- 
tions, see page 34. 


39. History of California and the Pacific Coast. (3) I. Mr. Buchanan 


60. Hispanic Civilization. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
Social, cultural, and politico-economic elements in the formation of Spain 
and Portugal, from ancient times to the present. 


61. Hispanic-American Civilization. (3) IT. Mr. Powell 
Social, cultural, and politico-economic patterns of the Spanish-American 
and Brazilian ways of life. Primarily from the eighteenth century to the 
present. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisites to upper division courses are as follows: 
History 4A—-4B, or equivalent, is prerequisite to History 103, 111A-—111B, 
113A-—113B, 115, 121, 131, 141, 150, 152A—152B, 153 A—153B, and 187. 
History 17A-17B, or equivalent, is prerequisite to History 171, 174, 175, 
181. 


7103. History of Europe in the Highteenth Century. (3) I. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
A study of European civilization in the eighteenth century with special 
emphasis upon institutions, ideas, and cultural forms distinguishing the 


century. 
110. Ancient Orient. (3) I. (Given in fall semester, 1955, 1957, 1959.) 
Prerequisite: course 4A or equivalent. Mr. Schuler 


The genesis of Western Civilization: our cultural debt to the Ancient 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Hittites, Phoenicians, Aramaeans, Hebrews, 
Assyrians and Persians. 


111A. Greece. (3) II. (Given in spring semester, 1956, 1958, 1960.) 
Prerequisite: course 4A, or equivalent. Mr. Schuler 
The Greek world to about 220 B.C. 


7111B. Rome. (3) I. (Given in fall semester, 1956, 1958, 1960.) Mr. Schuler 
Prerequisite: course 4A, or equivalent. 
From the foundation to 395 A.D. 


113A-113B. History of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
European civilization in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; inter- 
relationship of the centuries and of Europe to the world. Course 113A is 
prerequisite to 113B. 


{ Not to be given, 1955-1956. 
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7115. The Byzantine ake (3) IL. (Given in spring semester, 1957, 
1959, 1961.) Mr. Schuler 
Prerequisite: course 4A-—4B, or equivalent. 
The later Roman Empire (330-1453 A.D.) as the bulwark of Europe 
against Asia, as the continuation of Greco-Roman institutions and cul- 
ture, and as the educator of the Slavs. The life of Constantinople, com- 
mercial capital of the world. 


121. The Development of Medieval Europe, 400 to 1300. (3) LI. 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. Mr. Schuler 
The political, economic, and cultural evolution of Europe from the fourth 
century. Distinctive medieval institutions: feudalism, the Holy Roman 
Empire, and the Universal Church. Stress on the medieval background 
of modern problems. 


131. History of the British Empire. (3) IT. __- 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The rise of the British Empire. Expansion, colonialism, and the growth 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


141. The Renaissance and the Reformation. (3) II. Mr. Schuler 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The transition from medieval to modern Europe. 


150. History of Russia. (3) I. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
Russian civilization from the sixteenth century to the present; the im- 
portance of Russian history to an understanding of contemporary Russia. 


152A-152B. The Constitutional History of England. (2-2) Yr. —— 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or consent of the instructor. 
The governmental system of Great Britain. Medieval institutions, the 
development of Parliament, the growth of constitutional liberties and the 
cabinet system of government through the nineteenth century. 


153A-153B. History of England. (3-3) Yr. 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The political, constitutional, economic, and cultural development of 
the British Isles. 


162A-162B. Hispanic-American History. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Powell 
162A, Spanish and Portuguese exploration, colonization, and institu- 
tional development (to about 1810). 
162B. Independence achievement, struggle toward nationalities, cultural 
developments, and international relationships. 


164A-164B. Intellectual History of the Hispanic World. (3-3) Yr. 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. Mr. Powell 
Literary manifestations of cultural development in Spain, Portugal, and 
Latin-America. 
164A, From Roman times to 1700. 
164B. From 1700 to the present. 


171. Colonial and Revolutionary America. (3) II. 
Political and social history of the Thirteen Colonies, their neighbors, 
westward expansion, beginnings of culture, and the American Revolution. 


+ Not to be given, 1955-1956. 
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174. Recent History of the United States. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 
Prerequisite: course 17A—17B, or equivalent. 
Political, economic, and social development of the United States from 
1900 to the present time. 


175. History of the Foreign Relations of the United States. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: course 17A—17B, or equivalent. Mr. Buchanan 
The diplomatic history of the United States. 

181. The American West. (3) I. 

The West as a frontier and as a region, in transit from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Pacific, and from the seventeenth century to the present. 

187. History of the Modern Near East. (3) II. 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
A survey of Islam; the decline and dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, 
the rise of national states, and the rivalry of the great powers. 


199. Independent Studies in History. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


201. Historiography and Bibliography. (3) II. Mr. Adams 
271. Seminar in the History of the American West. (3) I. Mr. Davidson 
273. Seminar in the Civil War and Reconstruction. (3) IL. Mr. Buchanan 
299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 
Philosophy 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1. Short Introduction to Philosophy. (3) I, II. The Staff 


Philosophical ideas in terms of which western civilization has sought to 
understand itself and the world of which it is a part. Not open for credit 
to students who have completed course 6A. Not recommended for fresh- 
men. 


+3. Logic in Practice. (3) I. 
Language and its analysis as an instrument of sound thinking in 
morals, politics, and everyday life. Open to all students. 


+6A-6B. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Course 6A is prerequisite to 6B and is not open for credit to students 
who have completed course 1. Course 6A—6B is a sophomore course. 


20A-—20B. History of Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. , Mr. Wienpahl 
20A. From the Pre-Socratics to Plotinus. 
20B. Scholasticism, humanism, and the rise of modern science; conti- 
nental rationalism (Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz); British empiricism 
(Locke, Berkeley, Hume) ; Kant and 19th Century German idealism. 


31. Deductive Logic. (3) II. 
The forms of reasoning and the structure of language; Aristotle’s logic; 
modern symbolic logic. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Science, Folklore, and Philosophy. (3) I. , Mr. Girvetz 
For nonphilosophy majors who wish to pursue their general education 
through a philosophic approach to significant problems of our times. 


{ Not to be given, 1955-1956. 
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104. Ethics. (3) I, Il. Mr. Girvetz, 
Analysis, with application thereof to human problems, of such topics 
as moral deliberation, means and ends, good, right, and moral principles. 


7108. Social Philosophy. (3) IL. 
Basie concepts and methods of the social sciences; the relationship of 
the social to the biological and physical sciences; social policy-making. 


7118. Philosophy in the 19th Century. (3) II. Mr. Girvetz 
Prerequisite: course 20B or consent of the instructor. 
German idealism, romanticism, social philosophy, and philosophy of 
science. 


124. Philosophy of Science. (3) II. The Staff 
Procedures of the deductive and inductive sciences with attention to the 
problems for theory of knowledge which they raise. Consent of instructor 
required. 


135. Contemporary Philosophy. (3) II. Mr. Wienpahl 
Philosophies of science in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, posi- 
tivism, pragmatism, and existentialism. 


7136. Esthetics. (3) I. 
Relation of the philosophy of art to the artist’s activities, to esthetic 
experience, and to the criticism of art. The principal theories of the na- 
ture of art, of esthetic contemplation, and of beauty, form, and other 
esthetic categories. Nature and validity of the standards of criticism. 


162. Continental Rationalism. (3) I. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: course 20B. 
The philosophies of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 

7163. British Empiricism. (3) II. a 
Prerequisite: course 20B. 
The philosophies of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 


199. Independent Studies in Philosophy. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


Political Science 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1. Introduction to Political Science. (3) I. Mr. Baker 


The forces and principles which operate in the field of government and 
law. 
2. Political Institutions. (3) IT. Mr. Baker 


Contemporary European Governments: Britain, France, Russia, Ger- 
many, Italy. 


20A-20B. American Political Development. (3-3) I, II. 
Mr. Goodspeed, Mr. Baker 


The principles which underlie American democracy and the operation 
of federal, state, and local governments. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


7113. American Political Thought. (2) I. Mr. Baker 
The origin and development of significant political ideas in the United 
States, as expressed in the contributions of selected thinkers. 


¥ Not to be given, 1955-1956. 
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117. Law in the Modern State. (3) I. Mr. Baker 
The role of law in modern democratic society; American legal institu- 
tions and ideas; the relationship between legal and other social insti- 
tutions. 


121. International Relations. (3) I. Mr. Goodspeed 
The nation-state system and the forces which operate in world polities. 


7124. International Law and Organization, (3) II. Mr. Goodspeed 
The character of international law and organization and the institutions 
and agencies of international government. 


129. The Foreign Policies of the Great Powers. (3) II. Mr. Goodspeed 
Contemporary policies of Britian, France, Russia, Germany, Italy. 


136. Political Development of the Far East. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
The political concepts, governmental evolution, and international rela- 
tions of China, Japan, Korea, and related areas. 


137. Political Development of South Asia. (3) IT. Mr. Brown 
The political concepts, governmental evolution, and international rela- 
tions of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and related areas. 


148A-148B. Governments of Latin America. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Goodspeed 
The constitutional development, governmental organization, political 
practices, and international relations of the Latin-American states. 


150. American National Government. (3) I. Mr. Turner 
Institutions of our national government and the political ideas on which 
these institutions have been established; the role of Congress, the Presi- 
dent, the courts, administrative agencies, and regulatory legislation. 


152. Political Parties and Politics. (3) I. Mr. Turner 
The nature, characteristics, and history of American political parties, 
party organization; political campaigns and finance; nominations, elec- 
tions, and electoral problems. 


153. Pressure Groups and Propaganda. (3) II. Mr. Turner 
The nature and function of organized interest groups and their impact 
upon public opinion and government; the manipulation of public opinion 
and the relationship of propaganda to other forms of political power. 


157. American Constitutional Law. (3) II. Mr. Baker 
The development of the United States Constitution, as reflected in de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court; political, economic, and social effects. 


172. State and Local Government. (3) I. Mr. Baker 
Basic problems and recent developments, including intergovernmental 
relations in the American federal system. 


181. Principles of Public Administration. (3) I. Mr. Turner 
The role of administration in the modern state, including problems of 
organization, interlevel relationships, fiscal organization and control, 
personnel administration, and administrative regulation. 


189A-189B. Political Theory. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Brown 
Theories of political control and the relationship of man and the state. 


*¥ Not to be given, 1955-1956. 
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199. Independent Studies in Political Science. (1—4) I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special permission only. For majors. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


203. Theory and Method in Political Science. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
250. Seminar on Latin-American Governments and International 

Relations. (2) II. Mr. Goodspeed 
268. Seminar on Hast Asian Governments and International 

Relations. (2) IT. Mr. Brown 
298. Special Studies. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 

Sociology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 

1. Introductory Sociology. (3) I. Mr. Spaulding 


The nature of human society and of its scientific study, cultural varia- 
tion, social evolution, personality development, collective behavior, social 
institutions, ecology and population. 


7. Social Disorganization. (3) II. . Mr. Billigmeier 
Prerequisite: course 1, or consent of the instructor. 
Social “organization” and “disorganization.” Behavior symptomatic of 
societal disorganization such as family disorganization, crime and delin- 
quency, suicide, alcoholism, and intra-societal conflict. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses in sociology: upper division stand- 
ing and Sociology 1, an equivalent course, or consent of the instructor. 


120. Marriage and the Family. (3) I. Mr. Spaulding 
The human family past and present, adjustment in the contemporary 
American family. 


135, Principles of Social Welfare. (3) II. Mr. Billigmeier 
Basic concepts and methods of social work; the application of case work 
techniques; structure and function of public welfare agencies; social 
group work and community organization. 


7153. Public Opinion and Social Attitudes. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: course 1, Psychology 1A, or consent of the instructor. 
The measurement of attitude and opinion; the determination of atti- 
tude; opinion change, propaganda, and the media of opinion formation. 


160. Industrial Sociology. (3) I. Mr. Spaulding 
The position of workers in American society; factors correlated with 
occupation, access to the job, formal and informal groups and organiza- 
tions affecting workers. 


162A—162B. Modern Reform Movements. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Girvetz 
A historical survey and comparative analysis of utopianism, socialism, 
communism, classical and contemporary liberalism, and other systems of 
reform and reconstruction. 


{ Not to be given, 1955-1956. 
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166. Collective Behavior. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 
Structure and function of small groups; characteristics of crowds, 
modern mass society, publics and public opinion, and social movements. 


182. Criminology. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 
Theories of crime and punishment in contemporary society and in his- 
torical perspective. 


185. Population. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 
Population composition and change; differential fertility and mortality 
of sociocultural groups; internal and international migration; popula- 
tion theory and national policies; problems in areas of population pres- 
sure. 


187. Contemporary Sociological Thought. (3) IT. Mr. Spaulding 


Current trends in sociology, contemporary research, recent history of 
the field. 


189. Minority Group Relations. (3) II. Mr. Billigmeier 
Consequences of racial and ethnic contacts, with particular emphasis 
upon minorities in the United States. 


199. Independent Studies in Sociology. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Reading and conferences for sociology majors of high scholastic standing. 


SPEECH 


John C. Snidecor, Ph.D., Professor of Speech. 

Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech, Chairman. 
Evelyn K. de Voros, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Upton S. Palmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Rollin W. Quimby, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Edwin R. Schoell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 


The major in speech is based on a varied program of course offerings 
encompassing all fields of Speech. The Department of Speech offers a major 
in the Division of Applied Arts which prepares for work in speech leading 
to the special secondary credential in speech arts and the speech correction 
credential. This major also leads to specialized graduate work. 

The major in the Division of Letters and Science gives greater emphasis to 
general education outside of the field of speech, and presents a nonspecialized 
program in rhetoric, dramatic production, and remedial speech. Speech creden- 
tials may also be combined with the major in letters and science. 

Requirements for the Major in Speech. Students must present, by the first 
half of the junior year, a program to be examined and approved by the de- 
partment chairman. The program may be amended from time to time after 
consultation with the chairman. In addition to normal academic requirements, 
speech majors are expected to participate for at least two semesters at Santa 
Barbara College in two areas of performance. 

Preparation for the Major in Speech. Students should have passed Subject 
A (either examination or course) before taking Speech 11. By special ar- 
rangement students may take Subject A and Speech 11 concurrently. English 
1A and 1B may be taken concurrently with lower division work in speech. 

Divisional Requirements, Applied Arts Majors. Students enrolled in the 
Division of Applied Arts as speech majors will meet the divisional basic re- 
quirements as follows: 


Units 

SCIENCE was is:s,c des ahs BG wee Gea mee a eyo A 10 
Social science (including psychology) ...............ee- 21 
ALTE, MUSIC’, isd eh oot ced gue woalse Mikbes ote Smee an ane 4 
English and speech. .... ia. 0. Le Alu en ee 12 
Physical education: »3:.)).s .etietip ie ts tts ba) eae 2 
Military. ‘science. (meni). |. ity asain a een 6 
Controlled: electives’... 0. tn%'7 op 4c bios se 6 

56-61 


The program must include 42 units in speech, 18 units of which must be 
upper division courses. The following are the required courses for the major 
in speech in the Division of Applied Arts: 


Lower Division Speech Courses: Units 
Speech.81..Publie Speaking | jew. oes eee ee 3 
Speech 42. Oral Reading~:, x1, see wean chee eee 3 
Speech 46. Voice and Articulation Improvement.......... 3 
Speech 50. Phonetics 3 
Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate....... 3 


9 @ OC eV oC Be Ble Diem Oe oie tale sale! dees een © 


Two of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 
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Units 
Speech 30, Fundamentals of Acting..................... 3 
Speech 40. Radio and Television Broadeasting........... 3 
ee OO LDS at SRG yo iyi ms oon oe eek ks aie Ce 3 
RMU RPOE I MUECCOLCA Ltr gy nu mir ee ce tk Ge ew 3 
Upper Division Speech Courses: 
ppeech 131. Advanced Public Speaking.............y.485 3 
Speech 140. Radio Broadcasting 
or 

MUeeCMMaidoE Iavir roduction ;. 0%). : es ewan. Seal oP, 3 
Speech 198. Comprehensive Final Examination........... 3 


Two of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 
Eee POE NCULYT Ole LireCning’. od, ek rele eat 3 
Speech 172. Speech Correction 


or 
Speech 136. Introduction to Remedial Speech............ 3 


Divisional Requirements, Letters and Science Majors. Students enrolled in 
the Division of Letters and Science will meet the divisional basic requirements 
as listed on pages 37, 38, and 39. 

The program must include 39 units of speech, 18 units of which must be 
upper division courses. The following are required courses for the major in 

speech in the Division of Letters and Science. 


Lower Division Speech Courses: 
Beeee Male NIG, SORKIN OS fer theists. a) Hygiene ase + > 
ements Tal nein) Misa few) he on cnt es se es 
SE Ns dh AR ns 7 Ta, ge GA TN GO ee Ea 
Speech 52. Debate 
or 
Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate....... 3 


to vo vO 


Upper Division Speech Courses: 
Speech 130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address..... 3 
Speech 136. Introduction to Remedial Speech 

or 
preen chi es ecen) Correction ang 8 ests oP lee «coe meat x dary 
Speech 160A. Development of Dramatic Art............. 
Speech 198. Comprehensive Final Examination........... 


Four of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
ehairman: 
Reece i ye (ener a MOMAN TICS ‘ult <. acs vay beg og te vs soln 4:6 
Speech 131. Advanced Public Speaking................. 
encimeeOe LNOCOTY Or TITeChINg., hie. 2 so pease: ess 
Speech 142; Advanced, Oral Reading... ...:4 Sh set. ee be 
muceelicioc, . lavwri tine tii. gsc 4. pin a a peegt to yltows he cree 
Speech 158. Argumentation and Public Discussion........ 
Speech 160B. Development of Dramatic Art............. 
Speech 199. Independent Studies in Speech.............. 


www 


Wwiwwwww w 


Divisional Major, Applied Arts. A divisional major in the applied arts is 
offered for students combining an interest in art and the theater. (See Ap- 
plied Arts Division, page 56.) 

Credential Programs. Recommendations are made to the State Department 
of Education for two types of speech credentials: 

(1) The special secondary credential in speech arts, entitling the holder to 
teach publie speaking and dramatics in the publie schools. 
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(2) The speech credential in the correction of speech defects, entitling the 
holder to offer corrective work in speech in the public schools. This credential 
must be combined with one of the following: (a) general elementary cre- 
dential, (b) general junior high credential, (c) early childhood education 
credential, (d) special secondary credential in speech arts. Students applying 
for the correction credential need not be speech majors. Majors preparing for 
student teaching must have at least a 1.5 average in speech courses at Santa 
Barbara College. 

Courses in Education required for a credential in each of the above groups 
are: Education 110, 111, 147, 170, Education Sp. 192A. In addition, Educa- 
tion Sp. 192B and Psychology 33, 148, 168 or 178 are required for the cre- 
dential in speech correction. Education Sp. 190 is required for the speech arts 
credential. 

Courses in English. Students who are primarily interested in dramatic and 
radio production are expected to elect English 117E or J. 

Allied Courses. For courses recommended in the allied fields of music, art, 
industrial arts, and science, students should consult their departmental adviser. 

Demonstration of Knowledge and Skills. Major students must maintain an 
average grade of C or higher in upper division speech courses. Students in 
Speech 198 must pass written and oral examinations based upon a review 
of their work in speech. During the same semester they must publicly demon- 
strate skill in speech performance. 

Requirements for the Minor in Speech. A minor in speech consists of 18-20 
units: 9 lower division (of which 3 must be in Speech 31), and 9 upper divi- 
sion. The remaining units are selected by the student subject to the approval 
of his speech adviser. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11. Fundamentals of Speech. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite to all other speech courses for nonmajors. Participation 
in public speaking, oral reading, and discussion. 


30. Fundamentals of Acting. (3) II. Mr. Hatlen 
Development of the actor’s basic skills of voice and body through the use 
of readings, lectures, exercises, and projects. Includes a study of stage 
techniques and psychological aspects of characterization. 


31. Public Speaking. (3) I. ! Mr. Palmer 
Practice in preparing various types of speeches and participation in 
public discussion. 


40. Radio and Television Broadcasting. (3) I. Mr. Quimby 
Nature of the medium, its history, legal methods of control, significance 
in modern society, standards applicable to various program types. Labo- 
ratory sessions. 


42. Oral Reading. (3) II. Mr. Quimby 
Technique of reading various types of literature. 
46. Voice and Articulation Improvement. (3) IT. Mr. Schoell 


Bases of correct sound formation and standards of voice and pronuncia- 
tion. Practical individual training. Open to students who have not had 
Speech 11, with consent of instructor. Credential requirement. 


50. Phonetics. (3) II. Mr. Schoell 
Prerequisite: course 11. 
Cultural, linguistic, physiological, and historical aspects of American 
pronunciation. Detailed study of the international phonetic alphabet. 
Credential requirement. 
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52. Debate. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 
Intensive drill in debate techniques. Class members will participate in 
intercollegiate forensic activities. 


58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
Forms of argument, analysis, and evidence. Discussion projects. 


70. Stagecraft. (3) IT. Mr. Schoell 
The physical theater and design, construction, painting, and lighting of 
stage settings. Practical experience afforded in set construction and 
backstage duties in connection with college dramatic productions. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


7117. General Semantics. (3) IT. Mr. Snidecor 
The meaning of language as it relates to human behavior. 


$121. Discussion. (3) IT. Mrs. de Voros 
Prerequisite: course 11, English 1A or 1B. 
Organized group expression and problem solving. 


130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address. (3) IT. Mr. Palmer 
The constituents of rhetoric of Plato and Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, 
Bacon, Blair, Campbell, Whately, and modern rhetoricians; evaluation 
of great speeches of history. 


131. Advanced Public Speaking. (3) IT. : Mr. Palmer 
Prerequisite: course 11 or 31. 
Speech composition, audience analysis, and persuasion. 


+135. Theory of Directing. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 
Studies in analysis of dramatic materials and techniques of directorial 
restatement in theatrical terms. 


+136. Introduction to Remedial Speech. (3) I. Mr. Snidecor 
Prerequisite: course 11. 
Elementary speech training with emphasis on problems encountered in 
the public school. 


140. Radio Broadcasting. (3) II. Mr. Quimby 
Theories of production; practice in producing recorded programs. 


142. Advanced Oral Reading. (3) I. Mr. Quimby 
Prerequisite: course 42. 
Individual projects. 


152. Playwriting. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 
Dramatic technique and structure; composition of original plays. 


155. Play Production. (3) I. Mr. Schoell 
Designed to acquaint the student with the theoretical and practical 
processes of play production. 


157, Intercollegiate Debate. (2) I, II. Mr. Palmer 
Participation in intercollegiate debate. 
May be repeated for a maximum of 6 units. A total of no more than 8 


units of credit may be received in any combination of courses 52, 58, and 
152. 


{7 Not to be given, 1955-1956. 
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158. Argumentation and Public Discussion. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 
Emphasis on public performance. Participation in intercollegiate 
forensics. 

159A-159B. Theater Workshop. (2-2). I, Il. Mr. Hatlen, Mr. Schoell 
Projects in acting, stagecraft, and directing. 

160A. Development of Dramatic Art. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 


The physical stage, technical structure of drama, types and forms of 
drama from the origin in Greece to the Renaissance. 


160B. Development of Dramatic Art. (3) IT. Mr. Hatlen 
The history of drama and theater from Renaissance to modern times, 


172. Speech Correction. (3) I. Mr. Snidecor 
Prerequisite: course 11, 50. 
Psychological and neuromuscular bases of speech. Nature, causes, and 
remedial procedures for correcting phonatory, articulatory, and psycho- 
logical speech disorders. Observation required. Credential requirement. 


177. Methods in Speech Correction. (3) II. Mr. Snidecor 
Prerequisite: courses 11, 50, and 172. 
Diagnostic and remedial techniques as these are applied at the school 
and clinical level; observation and work with a variety of speech and 
hearing problems. Field trips required. Credential requirement. 


198. Comprehensive Final Examination. (3) I. The Staff 
Integrates the various fields of speech through directed reading and re- 
view. Terminates in comprehensive oral and written examinations. Dem- 
onstration of performance in speaking and reading. 


199. Independent Studies in Speech. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
<> 


The following courses in the Department of Education are specifically re- 
lated to the Department of Speech: Education Sp. 190; Sp. 192A; and Sp. 
192B. For descriptions of these courses, see the Department of Education. 


The Speech Clinic 


Adjacent to the speech classrooms and offices is maintained a Speech Labo- 
ratory which houses recording machines, motion picture cameras, and testing 
devices to implement instruction. The staff sets up weekly conference hours 
in the laboratory for the assistance of individuals in all the speech classes, 
particularly for the projects described under Speech 11, Speech 31, Education 
Sp. 190, and for assistance in correction of speech deviations in any student 
of the College. 


Art in the Theater 
See pages 56-57. 


The Tutorial Program 
See pages 59-60, 


INDEX 


Abbreviations used, 43 
Activity courses 
Physical Education, 35, 36-39, 103-104 
Addition of courses, 5, 6 (calendar) 
Administration of the University, 7, 8 
Admission 
application for, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 19 
as a special student, 21 
by examination, 20 
foreign students, 22 
of former students, 22 
requirements, 19—22 
to advanced standing, 21 
to freshman standing, 19-20 
to graduate standing, 21 
Advanced standing, 21 
Advisers, 31, 36 
Agriculture, preparation for, 41 
American History and Institutions, 34—35 
Anthropology, courses, 128 
Application 
(see also Petitions of students) 
fee for admission, 27 
for admission, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 19 
for admission as special student, 21 
for admission by examination, 20 
for admission to advanced standing, 5, 
6 (calendar) ; 21 
for employment or placement, 31, 32 
for graduation candidacy and creden- 
tials, 5, 6 (calendar) 
for readmission, 5, 6 (calendar); 22 
for reclassification of residence status, 
28, 29 
for refund of fees, 28 
for scholarships, loans, or grants-in-aid, 
30 
for student teaching, 64 
for transcripts of record, 24 
Applied Arts 
aims, 13 
curricula, 14 
division, 13-14, 36 
divisional majors, 14 
Art and Home Economics, 56 
Art in the Theater, 56—57 
divisional requirements, 36 
freshman program, 37 
major fields of study, 14 
program in general education, 36 
teacher education, 14 
Approval of freshman programs, 23 
Approval of housing, 29 
Aptitude test, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 24 
Art 
courses, 46—48 
department, 44 
majors, 44—45 
minor, 45 


requirements for degree in, 44—45 
Santa Barbara Museum of, 17 
teaching credential program, 46 

Art and Home Economics, 56 

Art in the Theater, 56—57 

Associated Students, 28, 32—33 

Attorney for the Regents in Residence 

Matters, 27-28 
Authority of instructors, 26 


Bachelor of Arts degree, 13, 34 
Bacteriology course, 51 
Berkeley, University of California, 13 
Biological Sciences 
comprehensive examination, 49 
department, 49 
majors, 49-51 


Biology 
courses, 51—55 
major, 49—50 


Board and lodging, 29 
Books and stationery, 32 
Botanic Garden, Santa Barbara, 17 
Botany 
courses, 538—54 
major, 50 
Bureau of Occupations and School Place- 
ment, 32 
Business, preparation for, 41 


Calendar, 1955-1956, 5, 6 
Chemistry 
courses, 114—116 
major, 112-113 
minor, 114 
Ciassification and numbering of courses, 
43 
Coffee Shop, 32 
College aptitude test, 5, 6 (calendar); 24 
College Bookstore, 32 
Cellege Entrance Examination Board, 20 
Comprehensive examinations, 25 (final ex- 
aminations), 44, 49, 72, 142 
Constitution (see American History and 
Institutions), 34 
Cooperating institutions, 17 
Counseling 
high schoo! students, 21 
major students, 36 
student, 31 
Course designations, 43 
Courses of instruction, 43 
Credentials 
combinations of, 65 
special secondary, 14, 46, 63-64, 78, 
82-838, 97-98, 105, 189-140 
teaching, 14, 46, 62, 78, 82-83, 97-98, 
105, 139-140 
Credit by examination, 25 
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Curricula 
Applied Arts, 14 
Letters and Science, 14 


Davis, University of California, 13 
Dean 
of Applied Arts, 8 
of Letters and Science, 8 
of Men, 8, 29, 33 
of Women, 8, 29, 33 
Deficiencies, removal of entrance, 20 
Degree, Bachelor of Arts, 13, 34 
Degrees of discipline, 25 
Delivery of student mail, 33 
Dentistry, preparation for, 42 
Departmental majors (see also each de- 
partment), 14, 15 
Departments, 4, 14, 15 
Directed teaching—see Student teaching 
Discipline, 25 
Dismissal 
.for failure to attend required course in 
military science, 35 
for poor scholarship, 24 
Distribution of units, 35-36 
Divisional majors, 14-15, 56—60 
Art and Home Economics, 56 
Art in the Theater, 56—57 
East Asian Studies, 58 
Hispanic Civilization, 59 
The Tutorial Program, 59—60 
Division of Applied Arts, 13-14, 36 
general education program, 36—37 
majors offered, 14 
requirements, 36, 37 
Division of Letters and Science, 14-15, 
37-39 
general education program, 37—38 
majors offered, 15 
requirements, 37-39 
Dramatic Arts, 138 


East Asian Studies, 15, 58 
Economics 
courses, 128-130 
major, 124—125 
Master of Arts degree, 125 
minor, 123 
Education 
courses, 66—69 
credentials, 62—65 
department, 61 
majors, 62-64 
minor, 66 
student teaching, 39, 64-65 
Electives, 35 
Elementary Education teaching credential, 
63-64 
Eligibility for student offices and activities, 
oo 
Employment, student, 31 
Engineering, preparation for, 41, 112 
English 
courses, 71—72 
comprehensive, 72 


Index 


department, 70 
examination (see Subject A), 5, 6 (cal- 
endar) ; 23-24, 70-71 
major, 70 
minor, 70-71 
requirement for all students, 36—39 
Entrance (see also Application, Examina- 
tions) 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
20 
examinations at, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 23-24 
requirements, 19-22 
scholarship deficiencies, 20 
subject deficiencies, 20 
Examinations 
at entrance, 5, 6 (calendar); 23-24 
aptitude, 5, 6 (calendar); 24 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
20 
final, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 25 
for credit, 25 
medical and physical at entrance, 5, 6 
(calendar) ; 23, 65 
physical for teaching credentials, 65 
proficiency, 40, 65 
speech, 40 
Subject A, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 23-24, 70— 
71 
Expenses of students, 27, 29 
Iixtension 
credit toward graduation, 34 
University, 17-18 


Faculty (see Officers of Instruction), 9 
Failures, 24 
Fees 

application, 27 

incidental, 27 

miscellaneous, 28 

nonresident, 27-28 

refunds, 28 

student body, 27-28 

tuition, 27-28 
Filing application for graduation candi- 

dacy and credentials, 5, 6 (calendar) 

Filing registration books, 5, 6 (calendar) 
Final examinations, 5, 6 (calendar); 25 
Foreign languages 

courses, 74—76 

department, 73 

major in French, 73 

major in Spanish, 73—74 

minors in French and Spanish, 74 
Foreign students, 22 
Forensics, 138 
Forestry, preparation for, 41 
Fraternities, 33 


French 
courses, 74—75 
major, 73 


Freshman program in the Applied Arts, 37 

Freshman program in Letters and Science, 
39 

Freshman programs, approval of, 23 


Index 


General education 
aims, 13-14 
curricula, 18-14, 36-39, 59—60 
in Applied Arts, 36 
in Letters and Science, 87-388, 59~-60 
General fees, 27 
General information, 27 
General regulations, 23 
Geography courses, 130 
Geology courses, 116-117 
major, 113 
minor, 114 
German courses, 75 
Government 2 
courses, 134-136 
student, 28, 32-33 
Grade points, 24 
Grades of scholarship, 24 
Graduation requirements 
Applied Arts, 36—37 
filing application for candidacy, 5, 6 
(calendar) 
general, 24 (see Grade points), 34-40 
Letters and Science, 37-38 
military science, 35, 93-94 
residence, 27-28 
Grants-in-aid, 30 
Graphic arts, 88—89 


Health Education 
courses, 109-110 
minor, 105 
Health service, 31 
High school 
authorities, 21 
counselors, 21 
programs for admission, 19-20 
Hispanic Civilization, 15, 58—59 


History 
courses, 130-133 
major, 125 


Master of Arts degree, 125 
minor, 123 
Home Economics 
courses, 78—81 
department, 77 
divisional major, 56 
major, 77—78 
related courses, 81 
teaching credential, 78 
Honor societies, 33 
Housing, 29 
approval of, 29 


Incidental fee, 27 
Incomplete grade, 24 
Industrial Arts 
courses, 84—89 
department, 82 
major, 82-83 
special secondary curriculum, 82-83 
industrial management curriculum, 84 
minor, 83 
Information, general, 27 
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Jobs (see Student employment), 31 
Journalism, preparation for, 41 
Junior High School Education credential, 


64 

Kindergarten-primary teaching credential, 
63 

Laboratory Technicians, preparation for, 
42 

Languages, foreign (see Foreign lan- 
guages), 73 


Late registration, 23 
Latin courses, 75 
Law, preparation for, 42 
Letters and Science 
aims, 14 
courses to be completed in lower divi- 
sion, 37—39 
curricula, 14-15 
division, 14-15, 37-39 
majors offered, 15 
programs in general education, 37—38 
Library, 15 
Living accommodations (see Housing), 29 
Living expenses, 27 
Load (see Student programs), 25 
Loan funds, 30 
Lodging and board, 29 
Los Angeles, University of California, 13 
Lewer division, 35—36 
courses to be completed in, 36—39 
numbering of courses in, 43 


Mail, student, 33 
Majors (see also under each department), 
145 
Mathematics 
courses, 91-92 
department, 90 
major, 90 
minor, 90 
Medical examinations, 5, 6 (calendar) ; 23 
Medical laboratory technician, preparation 
for, 42 
Medicine, preparation for, 42 
Military Science and Tactics 
advanced course, 93—94 
basic course, 93 
department, 93 
minor, 94 
requirement for graduation, 35, 93-94 
Mineralogy, 117 
Minors (see also each department), 40 
approval of minors by department in 
which offered, 40 
Museum 
Santa Barbara Art, 17 
Natural History, 17 
Music 
courses, 99-102 
department, 95 
majors 
Applied Arts: Performance, 95—96 
Letters and Science: 
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Theory and History, 96—97 
Performance, 96—97 
minors, 98—99 
related courses, 102 
teaching credential programs 
special secondary, 98 
special secondary limited 
instrumental, 98 
vocal, 98 
piano, 98 


Natural History, Santa Barbara Museum 
Oli els 

Nonresident tuition fee, 27-28 

Numbering of courses, 43 

Nursing, preparation for, 42 


Organizations, student, 28, 32-33 
Officers 
of administration, 7, 8 
of instruction, 9-12 
Petitions of students (see also Applica- 
tion) 
for change of program, 5, 6 (calendar) 
for credit by examination, 25 
for excuse from physical education, 105 
for excused or deferred military science, 
3D 
to carry more or fewer units than usual, 
5, 6 (calendar); 25 
to take an upper division course in 
lower division status, 36 
Philosophy 
courses, 133-134 
major, 126 
Physical and Health Education 
courses, 105-111 
courses for both men and women, 105— 
SMa 
courses for men only, 105—109 
courses for women only, 110-111 
department, 103 
major, 104 
minor, 105 
related courses, 108-109, 111 
requirements for all students, 35, 103— 
104 
teaching credentials, 105 
Physical Education 
activity courses, 35, 36-39, 103-104 
Physical education requirement for grad- 
uation, 35, 36-39, 103-104 
Physical examination 
required of all students, 5, 6 (calen- 
dar); 23 
for teaching credentials, 65 
Physical science 
major, 113 
minor, 114 
Physical Sciences 
courses, 114-119 
department, 112 
majors, 112-114 
minors, 114 


Index 


Physician, College, 31 
Physics 
courses, 117-119 
major, 113-114 
minor, 114 
Physiology (see Biological Sciences), 53, 
54, 55 
Placement 
fee, 32 
Office, 32 
Plant sciences, preparation for, 41 
Points, grade, 24 
Political Science 
courses, 134-136 
major, 126 
Master of Arts degree, 126-127 
minor, 123 
Practice teaching—see Student teaching 
Premedical training, 42 
Preparation for curricula of the College, 


20-21 

Preprofessional courses, preparation for, 
41—42 

Prerequisites and Recommended Subjects, 
21 


Probation and dismissal, 24 
Professions, preparation for, 41—42 
Proficiency tests, 40, 46, 638, 64, 65, 83, 
105 
Programs 
approval of freshman, 23 
average, maximum, and minimum, 25 
changes 5, 6 (calendar) 
Psychology examinations at entrance, 5, 
6 (calendar) ; 24 
Psychology 
courses, 120—122 
major, 120 
Master of Arts degree, 120 
minor, 120 
Psychology, preprofessional preparation 
for, 41—42 
Public speaking, 138 


Readmission 

after absence, 22 

after graduation, 21 
Recreational activities, 32—33 
Refund of fees, 28 
Regents of the University, 7 
Registration 

approval of freshman programs, 23 

dates, 5, 6 

late, 23 

procedure, 23 
Regular sessions, 5, 6, 15 
Regulations, general, 23 
Requirements 

Applied Arts, 36-37 

departmental—see. under various de- 

partments 

for admission, 19—22 

for degrees and credentials, 34—40 

for graduation, 5, 6 (calendar); 23, 

34—40, 93 


Index 


Letters and Science, 37—39 
(see also Graduation requirements) 
Residence matters 
Attorney for Regents in, 27-38 
rules governing, 27—29 
Residence requirement for graduation, 34 
Responsibility 
of high school authorities, 21 
of students, 26 
Romance languages (see under French, 
Spanish), 74—76 
ROTC (see Military Science and Tactics), 
93 
Russian courses, 75 


San Francisco, University of California, 
13 
Scholarship 
deficiencies, 20 
grades of, 24 
other provisions, 24—25 
unsatisfactory. 24 
Scholarships, 30 
Secondary school credentials, special, 14, 
46, 62-64, 78, 82-83, 98, 105, 139-— 
140 
Self-support (see Student employment), 31 
Semester unit, 43 
Social and recreational activities, 32—33 
Social Sciences 
combination major, 127 
courses, 128-137 
department, 123 
majors, 124-127 
maior with Junior High School creden- 
tial, 124 
Master of Arts degree, 125, 126-127 
minors, 123 
requirements for all students, 34-35 
requirements for Applied Arts, 36—37 
requirements for Letters and Science, 
37-39 
Social Work, preparation for, 42 
Sociology 
courses, 136-137 
major, 127-128 
minor, 123 
Sororities, 33 


Spanish 
courses, 75-76 
major, 73-74 
minor, 74 


Special examination for course credit, 25 
Special secondary credentials, 46, 62—64, 
78, 82-83, 98, 105, 139-140 
Special students, 21—22 
Speech 
clinic, 142 
comprehensive examination, 142 
correction credential, 139-140 
courses, 140-142 
department, 138 
major, 138-139 
minor, 140 
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teaching credentials, 139-140 
test, 40 
Statutory subjects, proficiency tests in, 40, 
65 
Student 
activities, 32—33 
counseling, 31 
employment, 31—32 
health service, 31 
mail, 33 
organization, 28, 32—33 
programs, 25 
responsibility, 26 
Student body 
Associated Students, 28, 32—33 
self-government, 28, 32-33 
Student teaching 
examinations prior to, 40, 65 
facilities, 65 
grades and requirements, 40, 64 
Student Union, 32 
Study load (see Student programs), 25 
Subject A 
course, 23—24, 70-71 
examination, 5, 6 (calendar); 23-24, 
70—71 
Subject deficiencies, 20 
Summer Session, 15 
Supervised teaching—see Student teach- 
ing 


Teacher education 
curricula, 14, 62 
Teacher placement office, 32 
Transcript of record, 24 
Transfer students, 21, 73 
(major in French or Spanish), 95 
Tuition fee for nonresidents of California, 
27, 23 
Tutorial Program, 15, 58-60 


Unit and grade-point requirements for 
graduation, 34 
Units, distribution of, 35 
Units of work and credit, 43 
University Extension, 17-18, 34 
University of California, organization, 13 
Unsatisfactory scholarship, 24 
Upper division, 36 
unit requirements, 36 
numbering of courses, 43 


Veterans information, 16—17 
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Wyles Collection, 15 
Year courses, 43 
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Administrative Bulletins of the University of California 
1955—1956 


The administrative bulletins of the University of California present 


information concerning the colleges, schools, and departments of the 
University. Copies of general bulletins and other information concern- 
ing instruction may be obtained by contacting the following: at Berke- 
ley, the Registrar of the University of California, Berkeley 4; at Davis, 
the Registrar of the University of California, Davis; at Los Angeles, the 
Registrar of the University of California, Los Angeles 24; at Goleta, the 
Registrar of the University of California, Santa Barbara College; at 
Riverside, the Registrar of the University of California, Riverside. The 
bulletins of the schools and colleges in San Francisco may be obtained 


by contacting the deans in charge. 
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CALENDAR 
1956 FALL SEMESTER, 1956-19571 


July 16, Monday Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to graduate status for the fall semester 
to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 

Aug. 15, Wednesday Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to undergraduate status for the fall se- 
mester to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 

Aug. 29, Wednesday Applications for readmission to the fall semester to 
be filed with the Registrar’s Office by students not 
in attendance during the spring semester, 1955. 

*Sept. 10, Monday Fall semester begins. 

Student teachers register. 

1:30 p.m. Required assembly of new students, 

Auditorium; counseling. 

*Sept. 11, Tuesday Testing and orientation for new students. Instruc- 

tion begins for student teachers. 

*Sept. 12, Wednesday Testing and orientation for new students. 


*Sept. 13, Thursday Registration for all upper division, graduate and 
freshmen students. 
*Sept. 14, Friday Registration for all sophomore students. Morning 
only. 
Sept. 17, Monday Instruction begins. 
Sept. 28, Friday Last day to file application for candidacy to qualify 


for the master’s degree at the close of the fall 
semester, 1956. 


Oct. 5, Friday Last day for petitioning for change of program 
without charge. Last day for adding courses. 
Oct. 26, Friday Last day to withdraw from courses without grade 


penalty. Last day to remove grade “EH.” 
Last day to file application for candidacy for teach- 
ing credentials and the bachelor’s degree for 
January, 1957. 
Nov. 9, Friday End of first half of semester. 
Nov. 22, Thursday and | Thanksgiving holiday. Academic and administrative 
Nov. 23, Friday holiday. 

Nov. 22, Thursday to 
Noy. 24, Saturday 
Dec. 19, Wednesday to 
Jan. 1, Tuesday 
Dec. 24, Monday and 
Dec. 25, Tuesday 


1957 
Dec. 31, Monday and 


Fall recess. 


Christmas holiday. Academic and administrative 
holiday. 


New Year’s holiday. Academie and administrative 


| Christmas recess. 


Jan. 1, 1957 holiday. 
Jan. 2, Wednesday Instruction resumes. 
‘Sa ea Preregistration counseling. 
¥ ) 


Jan. 14, Monday to : seal? eae 
ane 23, Wednesday Final examinations. 
Jan. 24, Thursday Fall semester ends. 


* For complete details, see fall semester SCHEDULE OF CLASSES AND DIRECTORY, 
SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE. 
+ Administrative offices, including the admissions office, are normally closed on 
Saturdays. 
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CALENDAR 


SPRING SEMESTER, 19577 


1956 
Dec. 15, Saturday Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to graduate status for the spring semester 
to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 
1957 
Jan. 15, Tuesday Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to undergraduate status for the spring 
semester to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 
Applications for readmission to the spring semester 
to be filed with the Registrar’s Office by students 
not in attendance during the fall semester, 1956. 
*Jan. 28, Monday Spring semester begins. 
Student teachers register. 
*Jan. 29, Tuesday 9:00 a.m. Required assembly of new students, Audi- 
torium. Testing and orientation for new students. 
*Jan. 30, Wednesday Testing and counseling required of new students. 
*Jan. 31, Thursday Registration of all upper division, graduate, and 
freshman students 
*Feb. 1, Friday Registration of all sophomore students. Morning 
only. 
Feb. 4, Monday Instruction begins. 
Feb. 15, Friday Last day to file application for candidacy for stu- 
dents who expect to qualify for the master’s 
degree at the close of the spring semester, 1956. 
Feb. 22, Friday Washington’s Birthday. Academie and administra- 
tive holiday. 
Feb. 25, Monday Last day for petitioning for change of program 


without charge. 
Last day for adding courses. 
March 15, Friday Last day to withdraw from courses without grade 
penalty. Last day to remove grade “EH.” 
Last day to file application for candidacy for teach- 
ing credentials and the bachelor’s degree for 
June, 1957. 
March 29, Friday End of first half of semester. 
April 18, Thursday to ) 
April 20, Saturday  { 
aide os Wedwosday ; Preregistration counseling. 
May 22, Wednesday Instruction ends. 


ah? Al pee Final examinations. 


Spring recess. 


May 30, Thursday Memorial Day. Academic and administrative holi- 
day. 
June 5, Wednesday Spring semester ends. 


* For complete details, see spring semester SCHEDULE OF CLASSES AND DIRECTORY, 
SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE. 

+ Administrative offices, including the admissions office, are normally closed on 
Saturdays. 
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THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


REGENTS EX OFFICIO 


His Excellency, GOODWIN J. KNIGHT, A.B. 
Governor of California and President 
of the Regents 
State Capitol, Sacramento 14 


HAROLD J. POWERS 
Lieutenant-Governor of California 
State Capitol, Sacramento 14 


LUTHER H. LINCOLN 
Speaker of the Assembly 
4000 Redwood rd, Oakland 19 


Roy E. SIMpson, M.A., Litt.D. 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 
721 Capitol av, Sacramento 14 


ARTHUR J. MOFADDEN, B.S., LL.B. 
President of the State Board of 
Agriculture 
902 River lane, Santa Ana 
WILLIAM G, MERCHANT 
President of the Mechanics’ Institute 
804 Mechanics’ Institute bldg, 
San Francisco 4 
EDWIN L. HARBACH 
President of the Alumni Association of 
the University of California 
609 S Grand av, Los Angeles 17 
ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, B.S., LL.D., 
Litt.D. 
President of the University 
250 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
203 Administration bldg, Los Angeles 24 


APPOINTED REGENTS 


The term of the appointed Regents is sixteen years, and terms expire March 1 of the 
_ years indicated in parentheses. The names are arranged in the order of original acces- 


sion to the Board. 


EDWIN W. PAULEY, B.S. (1970) 
717 N Highland av, Los Angeles 38 
BRODIE EK. AHLPORT, A.B. (1972) 
5657 Wilshire blvd, Los Angeles 36 
EDWARD H. HELLER, A.B. (1958) 
100 Montgomery st, San Francisco 4 
VicTOR R. HANSEN, LL.B. (1962) 
Superior Court, Courthouse, 
Los Angeles 12 
EARL J. FENSTON, A.B. (1964) 
504 Helm bldg, Fresno 1 
CORNELIUS J. HAGGERTY (1966) 
995 Market st, Room 810, 
San Francisco 3 
JESSE H. STEINHART, A.B., LL.B. (1962) 
111 Sutter st, San Francisco 4 
DONALD H. MCLAUGHLIN, B.S., M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Eng. (1966) 
100 Bush st, San Francisco 4 


Gus OLSON, B.S. (1960) 
Clarksburg 
GERALD H. HAGAR, A.B., J.D. (1964) 
Central Bank bldg, Oakland 12 
HOWARD OC. NAFFZIGER, B.S., M.S., M.D. 
(1968) 
University of California Medical Center, 
San Francisco 22 
EDWARD W. CARTER, M.B.A. (1968) 
401 S Broadway, Los Angeles 13 
Mrs. DorotHy B. CHANDLER (1970) 
202 W First st, Los Angeles 53 
THOMAS M. STORKE, A.B. (1960) 
Santa Barbara News-Press, 
De La Guerra plaza, Santa Barbara 
Mrs. CATHERINE HEARST (1958) 
2855 Ralston av, Hillsborough 
SAMUEL B. MosHmER, B.S. (1972) 
811 W Seventh st, Los Angeles 17 


OFFICERS OF THE REGENTS 


His Excellency, Goodwin J. Knight, A.B. 
Governor of California 
President 
State Capitol, Sacramento 14 
Edwin W. Pauley, B.S., Chairman 
717 N Highland av, Los Angeles 38 
Robert M. Underhill, B.S. 
Secretary and Treasurer 
240 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
James H. Corley, B.S., Vice-President— 
Business Affairs 
250 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
Raymond W. Kettler, M.A., Controller 
401 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
George E. Stevens, Assistant Controller 
401 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
Thomas J. Cunningham, A.B., LL.B. 
General Counsel of the Regents 
128 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
Ashley H. Conard, B.L., J.D. 
Associate Counsel of the Regents and 
Attorney in Residence Matters 
128 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 


John HH. landon, A.B: LL.B: 
Associate Counsel of the Regents 
128 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 

John P. Sparrow, A.B., LL.B. 
Associate Counsel of the Regents 
128 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 

R. Bruce Hoffe, A.B., LL.B. 

Assistant Counsel of the Regents 
128 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 

Robert A. Mackey, A.B., LL.B. 
Assistant Counsel of the Regents 
128 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 

Mark Owens, Jr., A.B., LL.B. 
Assistant Counsel of the Regents 
128 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 

George D. Mallory, A.B., Assistant 

Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 
240 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 

Miss Marjorie J. Woolman 
Assistant Secretary 
240 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Robert Gordon Sproul, B.S., LL.D., Litt.D., President of the University. 

Clark Kerr, Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor at Berkeley. 

Raymond B. Allen. M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., D.Se., Chancellor at Los Angeles. 

Harry R. Wellman, Ph.D., Vice-President—Agricultural Sciences. 

James H. Corley, B.S., Vice-President—Business Affairs. 

Richard J. Stull, A.B., Vice-President—Medical and Health Sciences. 

Baldwin M. Woods, Ph.D., Vice-President—University Extension. 

Claude B. Hutchison, M.S., LL.D., D.Agr. (hon.c.), Vice-President of the 
University and Dean of the College of Agriculture, Emeritus. 

Robert M. Underhill, B.S., Secretary and Treasurer of the Regents. 

Herman A. Spindt, Ph.D., Director of Admissions. 

, Director of Relations with Schools. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS—SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


John C. Snidecor, Ph.D., ‘Acting Provost and Dean of Applied Arts. 
Donald C. Davidson, Ph.D., Acting Dean of Applied Arts and Librarian. 
Elmer R. Noble, Ph.D., Dean of Letters and Science. 

Paul W. Wright, Ph.D., Registrar. 

Helen E. Keener, Ph.D., Dean of Women. 

Lyle G. Reynolds, Ed.D., Dean of Men. 

Elmer L. Chalberg, M.S., Placement Executive. 

Wilfred T. Robbins, M.D., Director of Student Health Service. 
Herbert S. Thomson, A.B., Business Manager. 

Velma Morrell, M.A., Housing Supervisor and Personnel Officer. 
Lionel J. Livesey, A.B., ‘Administrative Assistant to the Provost. 
George Obern, A.B., Manager, Office of Public Information. 

Willard L. MeRary, Ph.D., Assistant Director, Relations with Schools. 
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SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE* 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Staff for 1955-1956 


SECA ER ES ig 0d DRE ea ge Associate Professor of History 
A.B., Lehigh University, 1930; M.A., University of Southern California, 
1934; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1937. 

Meer ne reler, PhD i. nose ec eet cw ee Associate Professor of French 
B.S8., California Institute of Technology, 1925; M.A., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1932; Ph.D., 1939. 

STOEL ILD Er, Wy), ait die Shes Ses ctw Professor of Psychology 
A.B., B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 1930; M.A., 1932; 
Ph.D., New York University, 1941. 


MMSE R ALVES, GCA ce anc's sa )o/0 sllelelais it alec od! Associate in Home Economics 
B.S., University of Minnesota, 1936; M.A., 1941. 
merogerick 1. Alzofon, Ph.D. ...5........: Acting Instructor in Mathematics 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1941; M.A., University of 
California (Berkeley), 1947; Ph.D., 1956. 


Marian H. Anderson, M.S......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Pomona College, 1929; M.S., University of Southern California, 1952. 
merrier Andron, PH.D. 2 6.5 6.5 ne bine ec Associate Professor of Economics 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., University of 
Oregon, 1939; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1942. 
Memeneen worth, MAL. oe cece ee ce es Professor of English, Emeritus 
A.B., Dartmouth College, 1909; M.A., Stanford University, 1922. 
James V. Ausan, A.B., Major, Infantry 
Associate Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
A.B., Augustana College, 1940. 


BEM GML Leis es sushite a lelspe si oid tee ele ved « Associate Professor of Spanish 
A.B., Stanford University, 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1937. 
TE Tio, EA 2 ns eal lO ae Associate Professor of Art 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1925; M.A., 1926; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1936. 

Meetomieo baker, Ph.D...........3.. Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Reed College, 1948; M.A., University of Washington, 1949; Ph.D., 
Princeton University, 1952. 

meen M, Barnett, M.A............. Associate Professor of Music, Emeritus 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1928; M.A., University of 
Southern California, 1932. 

IS Sa ie 24 od 8 ee a Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., Montana State College, 1944; Ph.D., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1951. 

REECE ck fas, Bn aig ve viv a oie s40, 01 0 Instructor in Biology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1947; M.S., 1949; Ph.D., 1954. 


* The Catalogue contains the following list of the Officers of Instruction for 1955- 
1956, and listings, by department, of known teaching staff for 1956-1957 with general 
information on courses of instruction pertaining to 1956-1957. 
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10 Officers of Instruction 


Maude F. Bawden, M.A...... Acting Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., Lewis Institute, 1914; M.A., University of Chicago, 1924. 

Robert Beachboard, Docteur de l’Université de Paris 

Associate Professor of French 
A.B., Pennsylvania State College, 1932; Docteur de Université de Paris, 
1939. 

mime (P. Beaver, bid eae cals ma Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1926; M.A., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1928; Ph.D., 1932. 

Barbara A Bentley; /AvB ii fl tbe: ete eee Assistant in Home Economics 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1942. 

Ernest -L. Bickerdike;, PhiDs® -02 0 on pent Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., University of Southern California, 1930; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1937. 
Charlotte H..Bbiester, di DAR. epee .e a eres Professor of Home Economics 
A.B., University of Illinois, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 1939; Ed.D., 

Colorado State College of Education, 1950. 

Robert Ha billigmeier,’Ph. Do. goss ae een Assistant Professor of Sociology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1938; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1939; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1951. 

Alice\V. Bradley: Mtn... <5). als eke aate eee cr Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1915; M.A., Whittier College, 1933. 

D; Mackenzie Brown; PRD iss ke atte ee Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Pomona College, 1929; M.A., Stanford University, 1931; Ph.D., 1935. 

Lloyd Brownie, MeANT chet ek sere agr ates a Associate Professor of Music 
B.Mus., Chicago Musical College, 1924; M.A., Claremont Graduate School, 
1951. 


AwsRussell Buchanan, PDD. cc suee oa create eek te eeeeeee Professor of History 
A.B., Stanford University, 1927; M.A., 1928; Ph.D., 1935. 
orettayM. Byers, EoD. dis. sashes eae Associate Professor of Education 


B.S., Northwestern University, 1933; M.A., Stanford University, 1937; 
Ed.D., 1949. 

Catherine, C;,-Campbell » M.A’ > oi..siteters wn oh wees, alee Assistant Professor of Art 
B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1943. 

Ernest. N., Carter, MAA. 4. 002. Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Occidental College, 1927; M.A., Claremont Graduate School, 1952. 
Richard ..D, Chamorro,;M.8.< vas oa aces 2 xe Acting Instructor in Mathematics 

B.S., University of Southern California, 1951; M.S., 1955. 

hoger, Chapman, Ph), sc vas-aissp, scat ae en sarees oe een Instructor in Music 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 
1954, 

Vantay Christy, PNeD. cass tac stecstee hig ee aeen be ke ane Professor of Music 
B.S., University of Missouri, 1926; M.A., Columbia University, 1931; Ph.D., 
1940. 

erry Ho Glark. PD eon shia es Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., Southern Methodist University, 1983; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., University 
of Texas, 1948. 

Frances M. Colville, Ph.D... Acting Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Wellesley College, 1942; M.S., 1943; Ph.D., University of Southern 
California, 1956. 
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MenrindtaGowaney rn: Ds Car) oat tein. casd oe" Acting Instructor in History 
A.B., Stanford University, 1948; A.M., 1950; Ph.D., University of Wis- 
consin, 1955. 

Pore LOU AM AM ALS Cee anodituass Acting Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1934; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1939. 

IMBENOG TVA LOLS MeL HAD oh ta. oi St Es Shaykh op Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., James Millikin University, 1949; M.S., University of Illinois, 1950; 
Ph.D., 1952. 


ICAO PRR COTES DNC, 2. x duet Pe sizsnleln ee i Acting Instructor in German 
B.M., University of Wisconsin, 1943. 
penn i, Gogbing, Ph.D.: sis 4. 4an hea Aon Associate Professor of Bacteriology 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., California Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1943. 

Demorest: Davenport, Ph.D. s.). 2... as ee oe Associate Professor of Zoology 
A.B., Harvard University, 1933; M.A., Colorado College, 1934; Ph.D., Har- 
vard University, 1937. 

Bia a ewan ee Niele tee ee A UN, . ahhh as Lecturer in History 
A.B., University of British Columbia, 1933; M.A., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1934; Ph.D., 1937. 


Merry 1. Dearborn; Hd.Di.. Sees: Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1934; Ed.D., 1950. 

Re MteELRIDGCKOET AG Essu tare itic lel c's's-s wists (elm aw x e's Selena arate Assistant in Biology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1947. 

MRC EMV) On) Tee US ae, | aigis ls aie Wks vai « pleated Instructor in Chemistry 


B.S., University of Texas, 1950; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1953. 
Margret Dietz, Meister fiir Tanz und Choreographie 
Associate in Physical Education 
Master of Dance, State Academy of Music, Vienna, Austria, 1944. 
ROMREUEHTEsD sel MC AVIA, oad, oS sce x8 2 F ot o's wee wer Be ee Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., Olivet College, 1938; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 1947. 
Philip E. Dunn, B.S., Captain, Military Police Corps 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
B.S., Maryland University, 1950. 
fewsurnnam Uinton, Ed.D........5%.. Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Rutgers University, 1932; M.A., Columbia University, 1936; Ed.D., 
New York University, 1940. 
SRSMENU ET LIULUINOD LE, SUC ccs cet es cele duce eh by Professor of Education 
A.B., Colorado State College of Education, 1926; M.A., 1931; Ed.D., Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1941. 


Theodore S. Ellenwood, M.A......... Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950. 
errret soLnOn MA En hls GS PE ei. SST Associate Professor of Art 


A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1933. 

BALA MO LUB OTE, EDS Di f0 3. Gti is ete wn Sle oe Professor of History, Emeritus 
A.B., Randolph-Macon College, 1904; M.A., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1913; Ph.D., 1919. 

PemewanteruriGkwon, Pbk: tibatelatale » «os ve Avd Pv eS" oie Professor of Zodlogy 
A.B., Willamette University, 1927; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1929; Ph.D., 1935. 
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Hmanuel\H. Ericson, MiAvey. 92.505 Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
B.S., Stout Institute, 1919; M.A., University of Southern California, 1932. 
HMiboteAy Po vans, PLDs. .nt.4r ee eee ae Assistant Professor of Art 


A.B., San Jose State College, 1929; M.A., Stanford University, 1934; Ph.D., 
1940. 

Maurice: Fanlkner,Ph-D.c9ce wpe ae ee Associate Professor of Music 
B.S., Fort Hays Kansas State College, 1932; M.A., Columbia University, 
1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1956. 


Howard:-G.) Penton Mia, 2.8 ee ay seek a arate are Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; M.A., 1948. 

Jack’ A Fernandez) BS. hace eo ee Associate in Physical Education 
B.S., University of California (Los Angeles), 1955. 

Herbert Fingarettie, PRiDige slice ste oe Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; Ph.D., 1949. 

Richard! Vi. Fisher, =A.. BAe) sake ee Ae sete Acting Instructor in Geology 


A.B., Occidental College, 1952. 

M. Marilyn Flint, Ph.D....Acting Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Wyoming, 1943; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., State University 
of Iowa, 1955. 

Joseph -Foladare,;Ph.D;... 0.5658 «eae Mas eee eee Professor of English 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1930; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 
1931; Ph.D., Yale University, 1936. 

Willams Frost, PhD: s+. Re yt ses os eee Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Bowdoin College, 1938; M.A., Columbia University, 1942; Ph.D., 
Yale University, 1946. 


Winifred Ms rye; Bisa. «ru sto ene Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus 
B.S., Milwaukee-Downer College, 1923. 
Norman 1; Gabelli Pais ia sera ealsaie Associate Professor of Anthropology 


A.B., University of Michigan, 1928; M.A., University of Arizona, 1931; 
Ph.D., Harvard University, 1941. 

Jonni Gillespie; Phi D. 6 sie be eters ae cole ieeie Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., DePauw University, 1941; M.A., University of Southern California, 
1948; Ph.D., 1951. 

Harrven. Girvetz Ph.D .. gaa eal Oke Professor of Social Philosophy 
A.B., Stanford University, 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1937. 


Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D......... Associate Professor of Political Science 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1947. 

Robert M:Gottsdanker,’ Ph.D... <<... .005s Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., 1941. 

Audrey RuGreenwood, M.Ayi)- 8% J. tm aetslekl. aie Acting Instructor in French 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., 1954. 

Robert) Te Gregory, Phan ik opn s eaten Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1942; M.S., Iowa State College, 1948; 
Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1955. 


Bred wy rian ASB eee ed Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927. 
Jonnie. Groebliy MS.) ei itis eke ees Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


A.B., Santa Barbara College, 1946; M.S., University of Southern California, 
1948, 
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RPOTIOW IOV ORV Curate MCA sce ales eels a's Assistant Professor of English 
B.S., University of Idaho, 1928; M.A., Columbia University, 1933. 

Harold H. Haines, A.B., Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry 

Associate Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
A.B., State College of Washington, 1931. 

Patricia W; Hale, Ed.D... .:....... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of California (Los Angeles), 1943; M.A., Mills College, 
1944; Ed.D., University of Southern California, 1955. 

SouigeWas Gls Gs 1S 1220 Sa Ie oaks oar ae Associate Professor of Physics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1938; Ph.D., Brown Univer- 
sity, 1947. 

gee rederick Halterman, PhD hoo. oe ed le bales Professor of Economies 
B.S., University of California (Berkeley), 1929; M.S., 1930; Ph.D., 1935. 

mre ERED ASL CE MELA LIS AM Sar: SUE ns hd ys Soe on ete o-oo a bMS Professor of English 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1935. 

BaPOCLOE S LEECL OL PSU SLE 0 505° aivk wo! 6h 0 « oX sh ofan’ Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1943; Ed.D., University of Oregon, 
1949, 


OSE ge a UG aCe WI 2 8 UA rig 2 Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1941. 
BUGBOUOTEL Wa ciation yte DD a ts..  Gid see's eds Associate Professor of Speech 


A.B., University of Redlands, 1934; M.A., Cornell University, 1935; Ph.D., 
Stanford University, 1950. 


ASS Ra GPa) 7. ls eee ea Assistant in Home Economies 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1928. 
iad ag 1 CT) ai 0 aa Rag ee Acting Instructor in English 


A.B., University of Oklahoma, 1942; M.A., University of California (Los 
Angeles), 1951. 

Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A. 

Associate Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 
B.S., University of Washington, 1919; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. 

Jean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D......... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937; Ed.D., 1952. 

PRT AS CATLIN OA, tits obs od ade asa dais bi Saray’? BE Lecturer in Education 
A.B., Central Wesleyan College, 1914; M.A., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1929. 

avauiam ».;Holtrop,.Ed.D......j..+.< Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), 1936; M.Ed., University 
of Missouri, 1938; Ed.D., University of California (Los Angeles), 1948. 

Meee ALLOW IC.) atotas bes «vies wees Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Central State College of Oklahoma, 1939; M.A., George Peabody 
College, 1945; Ed.D., Stanford University, 1955 

PP DOLI EL LTISN, TG D). .ciscie ays sis,s a0 cee nie Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Arizona State College (Flagstaff), 1937; M.A., 1938; Ed.D., Stan- 
ford University, 1948. 

Sumas Jolacobs, PhD 2. i.e wicks oe alee be Professor of Education, Emeritus 
A.B., Columbia University, 1905; M.A., Stanford University, 1912; Ph.D., 
Columbia University, 1927. 
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Wailburth, Jacobs yb. Dt Ri tsi a Gas a ae Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1940; M.A., 1942; Ph.D., 
1947. 

Thomas (W. Jefferson; PAJDi ie Avon aak wean Instructor in Psychology 
A.B., University of California (Iuos Angeles), 1940; Ph.D., 1944. 

Olives.) ohnston,, WEA, 3. Site oe We ears See Acting Instructor in English 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1980; M.A., Colorado University, 1936. 

Paul A.J onés, Ed.D. coe eee Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1937; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1939; 
Ed.D., Stanford University, 1947. 


Wyte: Keener, M.A. 2 32 s/t tne oaieincen Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1943; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950. 
Felen Hi Keener, PhsDe 7 2eee essen es ee Associate Professor of Biology 


A.B., Pomona College, 1928; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1937. 

Robert: K elleyscPh Dac pave he ie ccs cheek auc ocua Instructor in History 
A.B., Santa Barbara College, 1948; M.A., Stanford University, 1949; Ph.D., 
1953. 

Mayville S. Kelliher, Ed.D.......Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.S., University of 
Oregon, 1948; Ed.D., 1955. 

Pal) )Beily, bb. Dissl.o 2 losers dee ieee Associate Professor of Mathematies 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., 
University of Wisconsin, 1942. 

William E.. Kennedy, Ph.Ds sce Associate Professor of Economics 
A.B., Columbia University, 1933; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., University of Wis- 
consin, 1941. 

W: Hugh Wenner, PIT) cca. se» © ae seem ee ae Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., University of Toronto, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Yale University, 
1950. 


idward AS Kincaiay MA. kor. . cpt Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1948; M.A., Stanford University, 1951. 
William sty. JS mite lid. Diyala. ncmem eres Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., New York University, 1934; M.A., Columbia University, 1938; Ed.D., 
1950. 

Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts............ Assistant Professor of Musie¢ 
Dipléme d’Exécution, Ecole Normale de Musique (Paris), 1936; Licence 
de Concerts, 1937. 

Joseph EH. Lantagne, Ed.D....... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1937; M.A., Stanford University, 1940; Ed.D., 
1948, 

Hisietbeach; Phe i Ss%. Se ane 7 Po mate ae Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1945; M.A., 1947; Ph.D., 
1951. 

Kenneth: Lendon; Ph Datars satay akan bee eee Instructor in English 
A.B., Queens University, 1950; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 1954. 
edith .Mabeonard, M0: Ay. wi 1 Oak nape ie ran rao Professor of Education 

B.E., National College of Education, 1924; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930. 

Jacob Lindberg-Hansen, M.A............0eeeees Assistant Professor of Art 

A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1941; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1944. 


—_ ee 
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Ciera af ASO e E12 08 pel Re Assistant Professor of German 
A.B., College of Mines and Metallurgy (Texas), 1941; M.A., University of 
California (Los Angeles), 1942; Ph.D., 1949. 

Joseph F. Loftus, A.B., Captain, Artillery 

Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
A.B., College of Pacific, 1941. 

Florence W. Lyans, M.A.....Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., University of 
Oregon, 1936. 

ReeRL ME TOR PES yen Shaner Shad dv es se goles Associate Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., Nebraska Wesleyan University, 1927; M.S., University of Minnesota, 
1940; Ph.D., State College of Washington, 1947. 


AUT UGE es ga Co en ee oo Instructor in Music 
A.B., University of Southern California, 1954. 
Bearnond wMassons PhD giiloie be Pewee oe Assistant Professor of French 


A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1950. 

miechesley Mathews, Ph.D..ii). 2.2... 055-6. Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Furman University, 1927; M.A., Duke University, 1929; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), 1937. 

monnee. McClure, PRDi.2. i. eed sls 282s Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1933; M.S., 1937; Ph.D., Purdue University, 
1946. 

opera: McCoy, EdsD..8 seed. Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Bowling Green State University, 1933; M.Ed., University of Colorado, 
1946; Ed.D., Oregon State College, 1953. 
Breer CROLEY ft PU AM ie ca So 4 a os sles sg stieaats Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1936; M.S., 1938; Ph.D., 1940. 
maorence ©. Meredith, MsAs 0... eee eee ee Professor of Home Economics 
A.B., Pomona College, 1913; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. 

enim err mores nice: i 1. Lt Oe, nh tla clotetidns he Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., University of Minnesota, 1927; M.A., Columbia University, 1934; 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1942. 

Ernest D. Michael, Ph.D.......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.P.E., Purdue University, 1947; M.S., University of Illinois, 1949; Ph.D., 
1952. 


Bee te eee MICO MEAD oii acs ace epee + ond SOM Acting Instructor of Music 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1948; M.A., 1952. 

Beamer eercreMallier, PhDs... kits actigeue tt Assistant Professor of Physics 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1940; Ph.D., 1949. 

eee Mitlor Pu Dis so feo in See ail. Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Geneva College, 1943; Ph.D., Brown University, 1948. 

Sarde a Miller, Hd:Dii5... a ek Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., University of Illinois, 1931; M.S., Indiana University, 1938; Ed.D., 
Oregon State College, 1956. 

Be IMG TITOOS THAT Ie linn ota lakes ive eteleo lone diate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1928; M.S., Iowa State 
College, 1932; Ed.D., University of Missouri, 1939. 

RT PODOLD AT MCA yiric.. co. Aone betheks bore pea crave Instructor in Home Economics 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1933; M.A., Columbia 
University, 1951. 
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Maynard xMoseley, BhiD in 2eou aa es Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.S., Massachusetts State College, 1940; M.S., University of Illinois, 1942 ; 
PHD.,1947, 

Marvin Mudrick;2Ph. Dit .y.!t\.;91ss.0 6 tebe te ee oho Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Temple University, 1942; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 
1947; Ph.D., 1949. 

Cornelius Hs Muller;,Ph.D...ceaee ee) ae ee Associate Professor of Botany 
A.B., University of Texas, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 
1938, 


walter-H. Muller) PhiDwke ds Starter cere oe Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.S., Queens College of the City of New York, 1942; Ph.D., Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1950. 

mivirley Avi Munger, IMA, os ais kein sn 2 sags hele a oe cee Instructor in Music 
A.B., University of Washington, 1946; M.A., 1951. 

Halpn Kk Naite Id. tig oe ween a ie oo Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1935; M.S., 1939; Ed.D., 
University of Missouri, 1950. 

iti Edward Nettles,(Ph: Depp a2 u0s ss ee a Professor of History, Emeritus 
B.S., University of Missouri, 1920; M.A., 1923; Ph.D., Cornell University, 
1928. 


Elmer ReNoblesi Ph. D2). ee © siietens Misvveue -fcaearerete ree Professor of Zodlogy 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1936. 

Kobert-N, Norms..Ph, Dita. a aes eee tee ree Assistant Professor of Geology 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1943; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1951. 

Louise‘ E.Noyes; McA? . 5.70 Jame ls Smee ate Acting Instructor in English 
A.B., Northwestern University, 1911; M.A., Stanford University, 1931. 

Barbara.B; Oakeson, Pn, Dia) fe. <0- eens Associate Professor of Zodlogy 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1933; Ph.D., 1939. 

iinmasLou,O Brien Gaaet ees cea pers Assistant in Physical Education 

Upton: S. Palmer? PheDsi vis ieee cues eae Assistant Professor of Speech 


A.B., University of Redlands, 1928; M.A., State University of Iowa, 1930; 
Ph.D., University of Michigan, 1950. 


Hughi Ww. Park, Moat ys ns cites ee Acting Assistant Professor of Speech 
A.B., Hiram College, 1946; M.A., Western Reserve University, 1948. 
Paul Périgords Bhi. ace ene Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus 


A.B., University of France, 1901; M.A., University of Chicago, 1912; 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1924. 


Mrie*Petrie,, MiAs is Een S24 6 5 eerie aan Acting Instructor in German 
A.B., Oxford University, 1909; M.A., 1912. 

Harold J. Plousehr oor yoo. ceeenmee. Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., University of Wisconsin, 1946; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1950. 

Eisie7A... Pond; McAlt easy site. ered, ee Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1919; M.A., 1920. 

Ehiltp Wi PowellsP hig... pokes oY demetal veer ree Professor of History 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1941. 

Rollin yWatiuimby «Ph Die oa cps ees Assistant Professor of Speech 


A.B., Ohio Wesleyan University, 1943; M.A., University of Michigan, 1947; 
PhD; a051: 

Eda jRamelli: Doctoraten; Letras... nes oe we eet eo Professor of Spanish 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1913; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1926; Doctora en Letras, National University of Mexico, 1950. 
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RNa COPE COLON LANL og gh kg oie oo ee hv oa do vig avers 8 date Lecturer in Spanish 
A.B., Instituto General y Tecnico, Almeria, Spain, 1912; LL.M, University 
of Granada, Spain, 1919. 

OE MALE SGN SICT NEG id eS Sols ta Bon Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., Reed College, 1937; M.S., University of Washington, 1939; Ph.D., 
Stanford University, 1941. 

MPO WaATRMeCHOl, EI Dye iieielie: 658 aps ene a siees Acting Instructor in Chemistry 
A.B., University of Vienna, 1922; M.A., University of Brno, 1924; Ph.D., 
1926. 

Luyle G. Reynolds, Ed.D:.......... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1935; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1947; Ed.D., 1953. 


Seta LOM AGRO ynOLs MCA. 5c. ee ede ee os Acting Instructor in Spanish 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1950; M.A., 1951. 
Brririces! atuchards, Ph.D. . i426 80. Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., Northern Michigan College of Education, 1935; M.S., University of 
Michigan, 1941; Ph.D., University of Missouri, 1950. 

Semr tes, eODINSOM Gb iL fas cite... oak es os Associate Professor of English 
A.B., University of Califorina (Los Angeles), 1927; M.A., University of 
California (Berkeley), 1929; Ph.D., 1942. 


Rene H. Rochelle, Ph.D........... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1948; M.S., 1949; Ph.D., 1953. 
Beiamrag RGObTpach, MiA.. sot oo). tps ks oot dls Assistant Professor of Art 


A.B., University of Michigan, 1948; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1951. 


BEES TOATICIN,S Puta L Dita ah icte eiellans woe eis ote gs seated lalets so Professor of Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1933; Ed.D., 1939. 
moeenn ds Sayovitz, Ph.D...) fae. Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), 1941; M.S., Iowa State 
College, 1947; Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1955. 

meer penerer, H0:D, 2.5 tho. ots Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Ohio State University, 1930; M.A., Western Reserve University, 1938; 
Ed.D., 1951. 

Bere SCHOOL DD: oy oo Se koe a Necks Assistant Professor of Speech 
A.B., Louisiana State University, 1939; M.A., University of Denver, 1947; 
#52951, 


PMSA Tete NL). aie ois fad wiv tageielnf ede Ae ALE lead Instructor in History 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1941; M.A., 1943; Ph.D., 1952. 
Kermit A. Seefeld, Hd.D............. Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.Ed., State Teachers College (Oshkosh), 1932; M.Ed., Colorado Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 1946; Ed.D., Stanford University, 1949. 

Hazel W. Severy, M.A., D.Sci.O........... Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 
A.B., Stanford University, 1907; M.A., 1921; D.Sci.O., Osteopathic College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, 1914. 

Severa meuwic, ED.D.s. 40... eae: Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1940; M.S., University of California (Los 
Angeles), 1948; Ph.D., University of Southern California, 1954. 


UCSC SS Shas I 53 vod 6) A ea era oer Acting Instructor in English 
A.B., McGill University, 1950; Ph.D., Duke University, 1956. 
Serle piitherams MCA 00. Polos ee le. WON Acting Instructor in Spanish 


A.B., Mills College, 1950; M.A., Bryn Mawr, 1951. 
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Woh Snidecors PHA yo. 2i5/5, sheta ste elon» Loni Professor of Speech 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley) 1931; M.A., State University of 
Iowa, 1937; Ph.D., 1940. 

BRO cL Ai SOULE RRM ight seh L st aia ina! ov aka onstsilel aiectatiaee alae Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1926; M.S., University of Southern 
California, 1935. 


Glanles Bas paulding;iPh.Dinwes -2ue es aes Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., University of Southern California, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1939. 
Lsealond Dy Stierseh,D, ... cin serene Assistant Professor of Education 

A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1935; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1948. 
Miizabeth AvSttt, M.S... N45. pce Acting Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., Mills College, 1945; M.S., Wellesley College, 1949. 
mosopn Gs Stockdale, Ph: D.W.0e lo. eacamaee een Assistant Professor of Speech 


A.B., Western Michigan College, 1949; M.A., University of North Carolina, 
1950; Ph.D., University of Denver, 1954. 

Richard G. Stoneham, Ph.Diwivishes. 26% Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
Se.B., Illinois Institute of Technology, 1942; Se.M., Brown University, 
1944; Ph.D., University of California (Berkeley), 1952. 

Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.)....... Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Calvin College, 1931; M.A., University of Oregon, 1933; B.Litt. 
(Oxon.), Oxford University, 1936. 

{iouleS: Taylor, Ld. D. oot yen eae Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1939; Ed.D., Oregon State College, 1951. 

Kobert O."Thomas, MP sAy ci ons acelin eter 1s' ee ee Instructor in Art 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara College), 1951; M.F.A., 
California College of Arts and Crafts, 1952. 

Raymond H. Thornton, A.B......... Acting Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara College), 1953. 

Hdward L.-Trrplett, \ PRs Dim seeks ote ee ee Acting Instructor in Biology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1951, Ph.D., 1956. 

Heury Av TurnérP hb, sated ven Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.S., Northwest Missouri State College, 1939; M.A., University of Missouri, 
1941; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1950. 

Dowise Turner; MrA sis AG atrts aces are ee Assistant Professor of Music 
B.M., Northwestern University, 1935; A.B., MacMurray College for Women 
1936; M.A., State University of Iowa, 1939. 

Dorothy D. VanDeman,i M:AS.. 27505 ee Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Whittier College, 1931; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1934. 

Gladys R. VanFossen, M.A. 

Associate Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 
A.B., University of Minnestota, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 1931. 

Willian ©. Walket; PLDA.). soho i tena ccew ees spake Instructor in Physies 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1950; M.S., University of 
Southern California, 1953; Ph.D., 1955. 

James L. Walters, Ph. 'D tea Ae che! LiMn as ROR Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1937; Ph.D. ph Net oN of California (Berke- 
ley), 1949. 

Lewis) l'.-Walton) PhiDii 77.5 4c ae Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., Emory University, 1929; M.S., 1931; Ph.D., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1940. 
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eErWOUriL “VY CAPM IEW BLM SS, Peat Wot. del dls ees ole Acting Instructor in Art 

MEER VEOINY GOLA EAD eta PWaisk ls side ois cess < Wale g viele © m she ‘0 Professor of Geology 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1931; M.S., California 
Institute of Technology, 1932; Ph.D., 1937 

mnomas ih, Weir, Hd.D.......5 65.050 Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1942; M.S., University of Southern 
California, 1950, Ed.D., Oregon State College, 1955. 


mearrington Wells, MA... ...+.5.- Associate Professor of Science Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1923; M.A., 1924, 
Mare W ienpahl Ph. Dies eae widts weiss Associate Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., 
1946, 


MUMIA TLE VY FLU AINS MEL) AP rk ais ale ois alls ba eei's + 0d cleat 9 oth Professor of Physics 
A.B., Morningside College, 1929; M.S., University of Washington, 1931; 
Ph.D., 1941. 

Stanley L. Williamson, M.S....... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Southern California, 1933; M.S., 1950. 

Seemrence: WAUSON, PTD... 6 5... aes woes Bens Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Wesleyan University, 1934; M.A., Yale University, 1942; Ph.D., 1944. 

Bemeronen. Wilson, MyM usin. s:4/, Sate vsitieigie 04°84 Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus.Ed., Northwestern University, 1941; M.Mus., 1942. 

mmiiene le Wilsons HOsD. esis ve ls e's Assistant Professor of Education 


A.B., University of British Columbia, 1932; M.A., 1939; Ed.D., Oregon 
State College, 1951. 

CVS A SS a ee Assistant Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1925; M.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1940. 


Wilton M. Wilton, M.A.......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1936; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1947. 
Sercare | WVOLsy SED! to, Ballet Oe es Associate Professor of Spanish 


LL.B., Washington and Lee University, 1916; A.B., University of Wis- 
eonsin, 1922; M.A,, 1923; Ph.D., 1927. 

C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M...Assistant Professor of Mineralogy, Emeritus 
A.B., Williams College, 1910; LL.B., Columbia University, 1913; LL.M., 
University of California (Berkeley), 1925. 

ne MW OOLtOn; Pho Dias. p.ntieie das anid Assistant Professor of Zodlogy 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1941; M.S., University of Washington, 
1943; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1949. 

MCE tdci, CAT A eS aN ee ae Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus., St. Louis Institute of Music, 1949; M.A., University of Washing- 
ton, 1951. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1868 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA is composed of academic colleges, professional 
schools, divisions, departments of instruction, museums, libraries, research 
institutes, bureaus and foundations, and the University of California Press, 
situated on eight different campuses throughout the State, namely: Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Davis, Riverside, Mount Hamilton, La Jolla, and 
Santa Barbara. The University also maintains several field stations of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station in various parts of the State. 


SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


ITS DEVELOPMENT 


Santa Barbara College has undergone an extensive evolution to its present 
status as the eighth campus of the University of California. 

In 1891, this institution began as the Anna S. C. Blake Training School, a 
private school located in the West Building at State and Haley Streets. Eight 
years later, it was taken over by the city of Santa Barbara and became Santa 
Barbara Manual Training Normal School, and in 1906 a teacher training 
program was added. Governor James M. Gillette signed a bill on April 26, 
1909, establishing the Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts 
and Home Economics; thus the school became the first institution in the United 
States to be devoted exclusively to teacher training in manual arts and home 
economics. During the first twenty years of its existence, the school was 
devoted wholly to the training of women. In 1911, however, the first male 
student was enrolled. The school was moved to a location known as the 
Riviera campus on Lasuen Road in 1913, at which time the male enrollment 
increased to eleven. In 1919 the curriculum was broadened to inelude the edu- 
eation of elementary teachers, and the name was changed to Santa Barbara 
State Normal School. This designation lasted for only two years, and in 1921 
it was renamed the Santa Barbara State Teachers College. It became the first 
California State College to be admitted to the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. In 1935 when the liberal arts program was authorized and 
the College was empowered to grant degrees other than teacher education, 
the name was changed to Santa Barbara State College. 

The College expanded from a single downtown building to fourteen acres of 
campus on the Riviera. Still further expansion was anticipated in 1932 when 
the Leadbetter Mesa campus was purchased. On this site a single building for 
Industrial Arts was constructed. By 1954 the steady growth in enrollment 
necessitated still another move from the Riviera location to the present 408 
acres along the coastline. 

Santa Barbara State College became the eighth campus of the University of 
California in 1944. The entire history of this institution has been that of con- 
stant improvement, liberalization, and expansion of the curricula, faculty, and 
physical plant in order to foster the development of a College of Liberal Arts. 


THE CAMPUS 


Santa Barbara College is situated on a scenic 408-acre location on the Pacific 
Ocean, ten miles west along the coast from the city of Santa Barbara, near 
Goleta. This beautiful location has a vista of the majestic Santa Ynez Range 
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on one side while on the other the blue Pacific Ocean stretches out to the 
Channel Islands. Four new permanent buildings have been completed re- 
cently—a Science Building, Library, Residence Hall for Women, and Music 
Building—and three others are under construction or in a planning stage. 
The campus was formerly a World War II Marine Air Base, and 60 of the 
military-type buildings have been attractively converted for college use until 
they can be replaced by new structures. The ample recreational facilities on 
the campus include tennis courts, swimming pool, campus beaches, 14 acres of 
playfields, track, baseball diamond, gymnasium, and a short golf course. 
Residence halls on the campus will accommodate 890 of the more than 2,000 
students enrolled. The Industrial Arts Department is presently located on the 
Mesa Campus in Santa Barbara and will remain there until new facilities are 
available on the new campus. 


THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


The Aims. The Division of Applied Arts seeks to continue and develop the 
program in applied arts for which Santa Barbara College is already well 
known. In keeping with the traditions of the University of California, broad 
general education is considered to be an appropriate base for specialized edu- 
cation. The student in the applied arts may be primarily concerned with a 
specific major; nevertheless he is expected to examine thoughtfully the cul- 
tural, social, scientific, and artistic heritage of man in order that he may be- 
come a responsible citizen capable of expressing intellectual maturity in both 
his professional and social life. Throughout his college work, the student will 
be expected to give emphasis to both specialized and cultural education. Dur- 
ing each succeeding college year, the student enrolled in the Division of Ap- 
plied Arts is expected to pursue an increasing amount of work in his special 
field of interest. 

In brief, the training offered in the Division of Applied Arts is designed 
to develop competence and leadership in specialized professional fields with 
due regard to educational backgrounds leading toward intellectual maturity. 
Although many students in this division will enter their chosen occupations at 
the end of four years, the undergraduate program in the applied arts may 
serve as basic preparation for graduate work. 

The Curricula. One-third or more of the program of the student in the 
Division of Applied Arts consists of subjects selected to provide a broad base 
for specialized education. Detailed requirements for this division are set forth 
on pages 50, 51. 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


The following majors are available in the Division of Applied Arts: divi- 
sional (see next paragraph),education, home economies, industrial arts, music, 
physical and health education, and speech. Subareas of interest are available 
in home economies (dieteties and institutional management) and in industrial 
arts (graphic arts and industrial management) 


DIVISIONAL MAJORS IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


A limited number of students in this division may desire to combine two or 
more subject areas as a divisional major. See pages 72, 73. 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


The following credentials are available to students in the Division of Applied 
Arts: kindergarten-primary; general elementary; junior high school; special 
secondary credentials in correction of speech defects, music, physical educa- 
tion, speech arts, homemaking, industrial arts education; and special super- 
vision credentials in subjects listed under special secondary credentials. 
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THE DIVISION OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


The Aims. The Division of Letters and Science seeks to develop within the Uni- 
versity of California an educational program attractive to the student who 
wishes to secure a broad general understanding of contemporary society. He 
will engage in study to make him intelligently aware of the historical back- 
ground of this society. He will examine his cultural, artistic, and philosophi- 
eal heritage and will analyze the scientific, political, and social forces that 
influence him in his environment. It is the aim of the Division to provide such 
instruction in classes sufficiently small that all students may participate 
freely in discussion. The student’s selection of a major subject will allow him 
the experience of concentrated study in sequential courses, and may serve to 
prepare him for a profession. The primary aim, both in general education 
and in the major, is to assist the individual student to become judiciously 
receptive to ideas and attitudes other than his own, capable of independent 
thought, and effective in communication. 

The Curricula. Approximately one-half the program of the student in the 
Division of Letters and Science will be devoted to general education. In addi- 
tion, the student will select one of the majors listed below. 

All majors in the Letters and Science Division also prepare the student for 
graduate study of an academic or professional nature which may lead to ad- 
vanced degrees. Most of them in addition provide foundation in subject fields 
appropriate to the general secondary teaching credential. 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


The following majors are available in the Division of Letters and Science: 
divisional (East Asian Studies, hispanic civilization and the tutorial program, 
see pages 74 and 75), art, biology, botany, chemistry, economics, English, 
French, geology, history, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical science, 
physics, political science, psychology, social science, sociology, Spanish, speech, 
and zoology. 

For the program offered in connection with the art, music and speech 
majors leading to special secondary credentials, see pages 61, 116, 117, and 
160. Minors in Letters and Science subjects are available for credential pro- 
grams: see statements of departments in this catalogue. 


GRADUATE WORK 


The Master of Arts degree is offered in the following fields: economies 
(theory), history (the American West, Civil War and Reconstruction), po- 
litical science (international relations and comparative government), and 
psychology. Graduate work in other areas may be added in the future. A few 
graduate students are also enrolled in nondegree programs. Information con- 
cerning graduate study may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar or 
from the department concerned. 


REGULAR AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


The academic calendar year of Santa Barbara College is divided into two 
equal semesters, the fall semester beginning in September and the spring 
semester ending in June. In addition, there is a summer session offering 
courses in most major departments. Special features of the teacher education 
program include an Elementary Demonstration School and a Remedial Room 
for children. 
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THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The College Library, located in the center of the new campus, contains 85,000 
selected books, 10,000 pamphlets, and 3,100 phonograph records. Over 1,475 
periodicals and serials are currently received. This building, completed in 
1954, has seating capacity for 590 students. Stacks and tables are arranged 
to give easy access to all materials. Facilities for outdoor reading, conversa- 
tion, and group study are provided by the first-floor patio and the two second- 
floor decks. 

Special facilities include four audio-visual rooms for listening and pre- 
view, a microfilm reading room, three conference rooms, and an audio-visual 
demonstration room. These are also available for group discussions. A typing 
room with tables for personal typewriters and a coin-operated typewriter, 
and several studies for faculty and graduate students have been provided. 

The Wyles Collection of American History, gift of the late William Wyles 
of Santa Barbara, is one of the most extensive collections of Lincolniana 
and Civil War material in the West. The books, periodicals, and pamphlets 
in this collection are housed in a separate room and are for use only in the 
library. 

A branch library for Industrial Arts students is maintained on the Mesa 
Campus in the city of Santa Barbara. The Santa Barbara Public Library is 
also available to students. 


INFORMATION FOR VETERANS 


The Office of the Dean of Men maintains liaison between veterans and the 
Veterans Administration, the State Department of Veterans Affairs, and 
other agencies offering veterans educational benefits; and assists veterans in 
becoming assimilated into the life and spirit of the University. Offices of the 
United States Veterans Administration are located as follows: 


Regional Office, 49 Fourth Street, San Francisco 3, California; 

Regional Office, 1380 South Sepulveda Boulevard, Los Angeles 25, Cali- 
fornia ; 

Regional Office, 325 B Street, San Diego 1, California. 


In order to enroll under the provision of Public Law 346 (G.I. Bill) and 
obtain full veterans benefits, veterans must present an original or supple- 
mental Certiticate of Eligibility, register within the University’s announced 
registration period, and file a study list. CAuTIon: P. L. 346 terminates on 
July 25, 1956. Veterans may receive benefits for summer session on a prorate 
basis prior to the expiration date. In order to enroll under the provisions of 
Public Law 16 (Rehabilitation), authorization to complete such enrollment 
must be obtained from the United States Veterans Administration Office and 
be received by the Office of the Dean of Men prior to registration. Veterans 
should apply to their local United States Veterans Administration Office in 
sufficient time to receive their Certificates of Eligibility or proper authoriza- 
tion prior to registration, or the veteran must be prepared to pay all expenses 
(tuition, fees, books and supplies). Refunds of such expenditures may be made 
later to the veteran student based upon the effective date of the Certificate of 
Eligibility. 

Veterans who transfer to another campus of the University within the 
jurisdiction of the same Veterans Administration Regional Office and with 
no change of objective (or degree) and whose training under Public Law 346 
has not been interrupted in excess of four months, need present only a Vet- 
erans Transfer Notice from the last campus attended. A veteran must present 
a supplemental certificate if (1) he has been out of training more than four 
months; (2) he has not completed the last term or session in which enrolled 
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under veterans benefits; (3) he has attended any other institution; (4) he 
has last attended University Extension; or (5) he last attended a campus 
within the regional jurisdiction of a different Veterans Administration re- 
gion. If the transfer is into a different Veterans Administration region, the 
veteran should request a transfer of his files to the proper regional office. 

Information regarding educational benefits available from the State of 
California (CVEI) may be obtained from the State Department of Veterans 
Affairs, Division of Educational Assistance, P.O. Box 1559, Sacramento 7, 
California; or by writing either to 1102 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 15, 
California, or 515 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, California. 

Veterans wishing to enroll under the provisions of Public Law 550 (Korean 
G.I. Bill) should obtain from the United States Veterans Administration a 
Certificate for Education and Training which should be filed with the Dean 
of Men’s Office upon completion of registration. These veterans must be pre- 
pared to pay all fees and educational costs at the time of registration as 
education and training allowances are paid the veteran by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The first monthly payment will normally be received 60 to 75 
days after compliance with the above. 

Upon petition 8 units of elective credit may be allowed to honorably 
discharged veterans or continuing members of the Armed Forces who have 
completed four or more months of active duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. These are elective units and cannot be used to satisfy any 
specific graduation requirement. Petitions for these units may be obtained 
in the Office of the Dean of Men. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Matters relating to the deferment of students eligible under Selective Service 
are handled by the Office of the Dean of Men, Building 402, Room 209. 
Certifications regarding enrollment, class standing and other pertinent in- 
formation will be submitted to the student’s Selective Service board upon 
request. To be considered for deferment by Selective Service, the student 
must be pursuing a full-time course of instruction. For undergraduates this 
consists of at least 30 units per year (July 1 to June 30). Noncredit courses 
such as Subject A are not included. Students who plan to seek deferment 
continuously until qualified for the bachelor’s degree should understand 
that present policies of Selective Service permit continuous deferment only 
through the eighth semester of college residence, including not only the period 
of residence at the University of California, but also all semesters spent at 
junior colleges or other collegiate institutions. Students should plan course 
sequences for several semesters ahead so that prerequisites for all desired ad- 
vanced courses can be satisfied within the eight-semester period. To qualify as 
a full-time graduate student, the student must be in residence, actually spend 
full time on his studies, and meet the criteria generally applied for normal 
progress toward the degree—that is, two years or less for the master’s degree 
and four years or less for the doctor’s degree (including time spent working 
toward the master’s degree, if taken). Students desiring deferment on the 
basis of enrollment in the R.O.T.C. program should consult the Department 
of Military Science. 


COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS 


By special arrangements the Santa Barbara Museum of Art and the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Natural History, both with large private endowments 
and excellent reputations and facilities, and Santa Barbara College work to- 
gether in the fields represented by the museums. A number of college classes 
have been carried on during the past few years at the Museum of Natural 
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History, and important programs and classes at the Museum of Art have been 
arranged for the students of the College. Similarly, the facilities of the Santa 
Barbara Botanic Garden are available to classes and advanced students in 
biology. A research laboratory has been established at the Garden specifically 
for independent investigation by students and faculty. 

Hillside House, a privately endowed home and school for cerebral palsied 
children, serves as an observation laboratory for students in psychology and 
speech. St. Vincent School, a private Catholic institution, and Devereux Ranch 
Shang meet a similar need for those interested in problems of the handi- 
capped. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


University Extension offers educational facilities to adults who seek some 
form of higher education, but who are unable to enroll in residence at the 
University. In the Central Coastal Area, comprising mainly Santa Barbara, 
San Luis Obispo, and Ventura counties, the services are rendered in response 
to needs as expressed by city and county school administrations, professional 
and civic organizations, and groups of individuals having common interests. 

The educational services of University Extension are organized around 
three primary aims: to help men and women advance professionally; to aid 
them in meeting their responsibilities as citizens; to assist in their pursuit of 
intellectual interests. 


Five principal means of instruction are used by University Extension: 


1. Classes are organized in cities and towns wherever a sufficient number of 
people indicate an interest in a specific subject. 

2. Conferences and workshops, for periods ranging from one day to several 
weeks, provide intensive study and discussion program for interested 
groups. 

3. Lectures, singly or in series, are provided for committees, clubs, organi- 
zations or communities that make the necessary arrangements for secur- 
ing this service. 

4. Correspondence courses offer lessons, study materials, and University 
faculty guidance by mail. 

5. University Extension makes available visual education aids from film 
libraries maintained in Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


Persons desiring to take advantage of the facilities offered by University 
Extension, either in Santa Barbara or in any other part of the State, may 
receive detailed information by addressing University Extension, 129 East 
Carrillo Street, Santa Barbara, California. Telephone, Woodland 29118. 

In certain cases veterans may use the educational benefits available to them 
under the federal and state laws to enroll in University Extension courses. 

Students regularly enrolled in Santa Barbara College and contemplating 
using credits from University Extension (including correspondence courses) 
to satisfy graduation requirements should refer to page 48. 


ADMISSION TO SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


AN APPLICANT WHO WISHES to enter Santa Barbara College must fulfill the 
general requirements for admission, as set forth below. Application blanks 
may be obtained from the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara 
College, Goleta, California. Final dates for filing applications and credentials 
for admission are listed on pages 5 and 6. 

No applicant may register until he has been approved for admission. Writ- 
ten notice of acceptance or rejection will be sent to the applicant from the 
Office of the Registrar. Evidence of successful immunization against smallpox 
within the last seven years is required before admission papers may be sent. 

The All-University entrance requirements have been adopted by Santa 
Barbara College, but to avoid hardship for students whose high school pro- 
grams are already planned, the present requirements, listed below, will remain 
in force until the fall of 1958. Beginning in the spring of 1959, applicants 
will be admitted only if they satisfy the University entrance requirements 
which are at present listed in the University bulletins for the campuses at 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


Graduates of accredited high schools may enter the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College in freshman standing provided one of the following 
patterns of admission has been met: 


I. Applicants who are admissible as regular students at the other campuses 
of the University of California may be admitted to Santa Barbara Col- 
lege as regular students. 


II. Graduates of four-year high schools must complete a minimum of 12 
units with an average grade of B or higher from the following 16 re- 
quired units (scholarship averages are computed on the basis of semester 
grades rather than year grades) : 


Geapeaon PLISH . Laws ere St 3 units. These may consist of any six semes- 
ters that give preparation in written and oral expression and in the 
reading and study of literature. Reading and study of contemporary 
literature may be included. The requirement in English must be 
satisfied by credit designated “English.” 


REMCPIBLONY we. ster sate eo 1 unit. This requirement may be fulfilled by 
any two semesters of United States history, or United States history 
and civics. 

TPS EAA OUT RR ots. cre x less oie 6% 1 unit. 


(@) Restricted Electives............... 4 units. This requirement may 
be met by eight semesters of high school work selected from the fields 
of English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and nat- 
ural science, in addition to the units presented’ in satisfaction of 
(a), (b), and (c) above. ) 

(e) Unrestricted Electives............... 7 units. Of the high school 


courses offered, only physical education will not be counted in ful- 
filling this requirement. ) 


III. Graduates of three-year high schools must eee a minimum of 9 units 
with an average grade of B or higher ns following 12 units: 


Deer CuO LA ss. ak cae sss 2 2 units. These may consist of any four se- 
mesters that give preparation in written and oral expression and in 
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the reading and study of literature. Reading and study of contem- 
porary literature may be included. The requirement in English must 
be satisfied by credit designated ‘English.” 

Kb )etlistonyie as cutest fotos 1 unit. This requirement may be fulfilled by 
any two semesters of United States history, or United States history 
and civics. 

CO) Algebrar.e 6 (47) ventless 1 unit. 

(d) Restricted Electives........¢..25... 3 units. This requirement may 
be met by six semesters of high school work selected from the fields 
of English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and nat- 
ural science, in addition to the units presented in satisfaction of (a), 
(b), and (c) above. 

(e) Unrestricted Electives*............... 5 units. Of the high school 
courses offered, only physical education will not be counted in ful- 
filling this requirement. 


Removal of High School Entrance Deficiencies. High School subject de- 
ficiencies may be removed by: 


I. The attainment of satisfactory scores on examinations given by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service for the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Applicants for admission through removal of deficiencies by this method 
must have the approval of the Committee on Admissions before taking 
such examinations. Approval is granted only in cases involving minor 
deficiencies. Arrangements must also be made with the College Entrance 
Examination Board at least four weeks prior to the date of the examina- 
tions. The results of these examinations are not to be offered in lieu of 
high school graduation, but rather as a supplement to the high school 
record. Information about the dates and places of examination may be 
secured from the College Entrance Examination Board, P. O. Box 27896, 
Los Angeles 27, California, or P. O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey ; 


II. Appropriate postgraduate courses in accredited high schools; 
III. University Extension courses acceptable for University credit; 


IV. Courses of appropriate content and unit value completed with satisfactory 
scholarship in junior colleges or other collegiate institutions whose 
credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. Courses 
completed in summer sessions at such collegiate institutions are accepta- 
ble, provided that the necessary transcripts of record can be filed with the 
Registrar’s Office at Santa Barbara College prior to the final date for 
acceptance of applications and credentials for admission (see page 5). 


Credit for work taken to make up high school subject deficiencies is not trans- 
ferable for college credit; however, work of college level beyond that needed 
to remove a deficiency may be counted toward the bachelor’s degree. 

A student deficient in scholarship in high school is required to complete a 
semester program of at least 12 units of college transfer courses with at least 
a 1.5 grade-point average. Work acceptable for removing scholarship defi- 
ciencies may be taken in extension, by correspondence, or at any collegiate 
institution whose creaits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. 

Preparation for Curricula of the College. In addition to those subjects 
required for admission to the College (outlined above), certain preparatory 
subjects are recommended for each curriculum. The inclusion of these recom- 
mended subjects in the high school program will give the student a more 
adequate background for his chosen field of study. Details will be found in a 
separate circular, PREREQUISITES AND RECOMMENDED SUBJECTS, which may be 
obtained from the Office of the Registrar at Santa Barbara College. 


* If Algebra is taken in the ni 1th grade, the required number of units of unrestricted 
electives becomes 6. 
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Responsibility of High School Authorities. The high school administrators 
are responsible for the validity of certificates of graduation from high school, 
for the scope and content of the college preparatory courses, for the proper 
subject designation of such courses, and for the guidance of those students 
who intend to enter the College. 

Counseling High School Students. Attention is invited to the fact that en- 
trance requirements for Santa Barbara College allow for considerable flexi- 
bility in planning high school curricula for individual students. For example, 
under requirements II (d) and (e), there may be included appropriate courses 
in such fields as social science, foreign language, English, mathematics, nat- 
ural science, art, music, and speech. When the interests and abilities of high 
school students can be anticipated, it is possible to plan a related high school 
and four-year college program. High school counselors are invited to com- 
municate with the appropriate divisional dean at Santa Barbara College for 
assistance in planning programs for individuals or groups. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


An applicant for admission in advanced standing must present evidence that 
his work in collegiate institutions has met the minimum scholarship standard 
required of transferring students, namely, a grade-point average of at least 
1.0 (C average) in all college courses undertaken; moreover, he must have 
attained at least a grade C average in the institution last attended. If the 
applicant has fewer than 60 acceptable units of college credit, he must present 
evidence that he has satisfied, either in high school or in college, the subject 
requirements for the admission of high school graduates to freshman standing. 

An applicant may not disregard his college record and apply for admission 
in freshman standing; he is subject without exception to the regulations gov- 
erning admission in advanced standing. The registrar of each preparatory 
school and college attended should be asked to forward complete official tran- 
scripts directly to the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara 
College. A statement of honorable dismissal from the last college attended 
must also be sent. 

Transfer students must maintain a grade-point average of 1.0 or better 
in work taken at Santa Barbara College. Transferred grades will be entered 
on the student’s record, but excess grade points from other institutions* will 
not be added to grade points earned at Santa Barbara College. Students who 
have earned in junior college more than 64 units acceptable toward gradua- 
tion at Santa Barbara College will receive exactly 64 units of credit; how- 
ever, additional subject credit may be allowed. Upon completion of 64 units 
of degree credit, no additional unit credit may be accepted for work from a 
junior college. ; 

A student who has a bachelor’s degree and desires to enroll in Santa 
Barbara College must apply to the Registrar for acceptance. 


ADMISSION TO REGULAR GRADUATE STANDING 


Applications for regular graduate standing will be received from graduates of 
recognized colleges and universities. An applicant will be admitted to regular 
graduate standing if he has (a) satisfied the general admissions requirements, 
and (b) been accepted by the department in which his program of studies 
primarily lies. An applicant who has taken the Graduate Record Examination 
should submit the examination results with his application. Departments may 
require this examination before considering an applicant’s qualifications. 
Normally, the candidate for admission to the master’s degree program must 
meet one of the following minimum requirements as a basis for admission to 


* Grade points earned on other campuses of the University of California will be trans- 
ferred. 
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regular graduate standing: (1) He must have maintained at least a 2.00 
grade-point average in all courses taken in his junior and senior years at 
Santa Barbara College or at other colleges of acceptable standing; or (2) he 
must have scored in the top one-fourth of first-year graduate students in the 
United States who take the Graduate Record Examination in his particular 
specialty. 


ADMISSION AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Special Undergraduates are students of mature years who have not completed 
a satisfactory high school program, but whose special attainments prepare 
them to take certain courses in the College. No person under the age of 21 
years will be admitted as a special student, nor will the attainment of any 
given age be in itself a qualification for admission. 

Special undergraduates may not be candidates for a degree or a teaching 
credential. The Committee on Admissions will consider the individual’s back- 
ground, qualifications, needs, and purposes in determining his eligibility for 
admission to special status. An applicant for special status may be required to 
take an aptitude test and the Subject A examination. 


Special Graduates. All students admitted to the College who hold regular 
baccalaureate degrees but are not admitted to regular graduate standing shall 
be classified as special graduates. To be classified as a special graduate, a 
student normally must have maintained at least a 1.5 grade-point average in 
all work carried during his junior and senior years. 


READMISSION AFTER ABSENCE 


All former students who wish to reénter Santa Barbara College must file an 
application for readmission with the Registrar. Official transcripts of all work 
attempted in the interim must be submitted. Evidence of successful immuni- 
zation against smallpox may be required. 


ADMISSION OF STUDENTS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


Inquiries from prospective students of other countries are welcomed. The 
official transcripts need not accompany a letter of inquiry, but the individual 
should give full details of his schooling and indicate his proposed field of 
study. 

The credentials of an applicant for admission from a foreign country are 
evaluated in accordance with the general regulations governing admission. An 
application and official certificates and detailed transcripts (the record should 
give a complete list of courses taken, indicating number of weeks and the 
number of hours per week in lecture and laboratory for each subject, and the — 
grade received) should be submitted to the Office of the Registrar several 
months in advance of the opening of the semester in which the applicant 
hopes to gain admission. This will allow time for exchange of necessary cor- 
respondence relative to entrance and, if the applicant is admitted, will be of 
assistance to him in obtaining the necessary passport visa. 

An applicant from a foreign country whose education has been conducted 
in a language other than English may be admitted only after demonstrating 
that his command of English is sufficient to permit him to profit by instruc- 
tion in this College. 

The letter of application should be signed in the applicant’s own hand- 
writing, and must give the following information: 


1. The applicant’s full legal name (using no abbreviations). 
2. The address to which reply should be mailed. 

3. The applicant’s birthplace (city and country). 

4. Date of birth (month, day, year). 
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5. The name of the country of which the applicant is now a citizen. 

6. The campus on which it is desired to register. 

7. In chronological order, a list of all secondary schools and colleges at- 
tended, the location of each, the month and year of entrance and of with- 
drawal, the total number of years of attendance, and the certificates, diplomas 
or degrees received. 

8. The subject in which it is desired to specialize. 

9. If the applicant has ever attended the University of California, the cam- 
pus should be indicated. 

10. An estimate (in United States dollars) of funds available during the 
period of study in the United States. 

11. The language the applicant first learned to speak and the language or 
languages which were the medium of instruction in the schools attended. 


d 
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REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


EACH STUDENT must register in person at Santa Barbara College on the day 
appointed for that purpose, at the beginning of each semester. Registration 
procedure includes: the completion of registration forms; payment of fees; 
enrollment in courses; clearance with personnel deans, Student Health Serv- 
ice and Graduate Manager; and presentation of the completed registration 
book to the Registrar. The program of each freshman must be approved by 
the appropriate divisional dean. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Failure to register within the prescribed time limit (see pages 5 and 6) 
is certain to cause difficulty in the making of a satisfactory program and to 
retard the progress both of the student himself and of each class to which 
he may be admitted. After the first two weeks of instruction, registration will 
be permitted only under unusual circumstances, 

A fee of $2 is charged for late registration; this fee applies to all students, 
returning and new, nonveteran and veteran. 


EXAMINATIONS AT ENTRANCE 


Medical and Physical Examination. All new students must appear before the 
College Physician and pass a medical examination to the end that the health 
of the College community, as well as that of the individual student, may be 
safeguarded. Every new student entering the University must include with 
his application for admission a certificate testifying to successful vaccination 
against smallpox within the last seven years. A form for this purpose is fur- 
nished by the University. The student may be saved considerable time and 
inconvenience if he will bring with him at the time of examination: (1) his 
eyeglasses, if any; (2) valid written evidence that he has had within the 
past eight months either a negative tuberculin skin test or a chest X-ray 
negative for active tuberculosis. Applicants for admission who have contagious 
diseases or who are subject to serious mental or physical disturbances cannot 
be accepted. In order to prevent loss of time from studies, every student is 
urged to have his own physician examine him for fitness to carry on college 
work before coming to the College. All defects capable of remedial treatment, 
such as diseased tonsils or imperfect eyesight, should be corrected. 

For regulations regarding physical examinations of candidates for teach- 
ing credentials, see page 81. 

Subject A: English Composition. With the exceptions noted below, every 
undergraduate entrant must, at the time of his first registration in the Col- 
lege, take an examination known as the Examination in Subject A, designed 
to test his reading comprehension and his ability to write English without 
gross errors in spelling, grammar, sentence structure, and punctuation. 

The examination in Subject A is given at the opening of the fall semester, 
the spring semester, and the summer session. A second examination for late 
entrants is given not later than two weeks after the first examination in each 
semester; for this late examination a fee of $1 is charged. 

Papers submitted in the examination are rated either “passed” or “failed.” 
No student may have the privilege of reéxamination in Subject A. 

A student who hag received a satisfactory rating in the examination in 


* Wor further detail see SCHEDULE OF CLASSES AND DIRECTORY. 
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English Composition administered by the Educational Testing Service for the 
College Entrance Examination Board (see page 28 under Removal of High 
School Entrance Deficiencies) will receive credit for Subject A. A student 
who has passed an examination in Subject A given by the University or 
given under the jurisdiction of the University at various centers in the State 
annually in May or June will receive credit for Subject A. 

A student who enters Santa Barbara College with credentials showing the 
completion elsewhere, with a grade not lower than C, of one or more approved 
college courses in English Composition (with or without unit credit) is ex- 
empt from the requirement in Subject A. 

Every student who does not pass the examination in Subject A must im- 
mediately enroll for one semester in the Course in Subject A, without unit 
eredit toward graduation. Should any student fail in the course in Subject A, 
he will be required to repeat it in the next succeeding semester of his residence 
in the College. 

Every student who is required to take the course in Subject A is charged 
a fee of $20. The charge will be repeated each time he takes the course. This 
fee must be paid before the study list is filed. 

No student will be granted the bachelor’s degree until he has satisfied the 
Subject A requirement. 

College Aptitude Test. Every new student is required to take an aptitude 
test at entrance at the time scheduled on the Calendar. The tests are admin- 
istered during the week of registration. (See pages 5 and 6.) 

Music Placement Examination. All new music majors, freshmen, and trans- 
fers from other institutions, are required to take a placement test in music 
theory and performance. These tests determine which courses in these fields 
shall be elected by the new musie major. 


TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD 


Any student may obtain from the Registrar one photostatic transcript of his 
college record without charge. A charge of $1 is made for each single addi- 
tional transcript; if several transcripts for the same person are ordered 
simultaneously, a decreasing rate is charged. 

Students who plan to seek employment following graduation, and especially 
those who intend to teach, should procure several transcripts of their records 
as evidence of attendance at Santa Barbara College. 

Application for a transcript of record should be made directly to the 
Registrar well in advance of the time when the record will be needed by the 
applicant. 


STUDENTS’ PETITIONS 


Scudents must obtain forms for all petitions from the Office of the Registrar. 
All completed forms should be returned to this office. 


GRADES OF SCHOLARSHIP; GRADE POINTS 


In the College, the result of the student’s work in each course is reported to 
the Registrar in one of six scholarship grades, four of which are passing, as 
follows: A, excellent; B, good; C, average; D, barely passed; E, incomplete; 
and F, not passed. 

Incomplete Grade. Grade E indicates an incomplete record at the end of the 
_ semester, but one which may be changed to a passing grade by passing a 
_ further examination or by offering other evidence of achievement required by 
the instructor. If a student’s work is interrupted during the last three weeks 
of the semester (including the final examination weeks) by circumstances 
beyond his control, he may be given a grade of E for the course. Grade E will 
become grade F if not removed within the first six weeks of instruction of 
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the semester of the student’s return to the College, summer sessions excepted. 
The College is not under obligation to offer special facilities for removing 
the grade E during summer session. 

Removal of E Grades. Any examination, term paper, or other exercise 
which the instructor may require of the student in order to raise a grade of E 
to a passing grade in a course is a “condition examination.” For every such 
examination a formal permit, to be obtained in advance from the Registrar, 
must be shown to the instructor in charge of the examination; otherwise he is 
not authorized to consider and report upon the work submitted by the student. 
For every course in which a special examination is undertaken in order to raise 
a grade of E to a passing grade, a fee of $2 is charged. The fee for two or 
more special examinations of this type is $3. 

Withdrawal from College. All withdrawals from college must be made by 
petition. From the first week through the sixth week of instruction a mark of 
W (Withdrawal) is given indicating that the units are eliminated from the 
student’s program. From the seventh week of instruction through the end of 
the semester a grade of WP (Withdrawal-Passing) or WF (Withdrawal- 
Failing) will be reported to the Registrar by the instructors. Upon petition, 
the divisional dean may instruct the Registrar to enter a grade of W instead 
of WF. Withdrawal from college, due to medical reasons: The student must 
have such a petition verified and signed by a physician of the Health Service 
of the University of California, Santa Barbara College. Such withdrawals will 
permit the student to receive the mark “W” in all courses undertaken for the 
semester. 

Withdrawal from a Course. All withdrawals from a course must be made by 
petition and are subject to the rules presented in the following paragraphs. 
The student is responsible for preparing and presenting his petition for any 
change of program. A grade of F will be given for unauthorized withdrawals 
from courses. If a student’s withdrawal from a course leaves him with a pro- 
gram of fewer than 12 units, the appropriate divisional dean must approve his 
program for the following semester. 

Marks for withdrawals by petition will be assigned in conformity with the 
following schedule: 

1. First week through the sixth week of instruction: 

W—wWhen this mark is given, the units are eliminated from the student’s 
program. This period is alloted for program adjustment without penalty. 

2. Seventh week of instruction to the end of the semester: 

Instructors will be asked to evaluate student progress in terms of P 
(Passing) or F (Failing) after petitions for withdrawal have béen 
approved. 

WP—This mark is given when a student has earned a passing grade up 10 
the time of withdrawal. Neither the units nor the grade points for the 
course will be counted on the program or on the permanent record. . 


WF—tThis mark is given when a student is failing in the course at the 


time of withdrawal. The units will be counted on the program and per- 
manent record as units attempted and not passed, and no grade points 
will be allowed. Upon petition, the divisional dean may instruct the Reg- 
istrar to enter a grade of W instead of WF. 


Addition of Courses. No student may add a course to his program after the 
end of the third week of instruction. 

Grade Points. Grade points are assigned to the respective grades of scholar- 
ship as follows: for each unit of credit the scholarship grade A is assigned 
3 points; B, 2 points; C, 1 point; D, E, and F, no points. In order to graduate, 
a student must have obtained at least as many grade points as there are units 
in the total credit value of all courses undertaken by him at Santa Barbara 
College. 
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Report of Grades. At the end of a semester or summer session a student may 
obtain his course grades by depositing with the Registrar a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


OTHER PROVISIONS CONCERNING SCHOLARSHIP 


Mid-semester Warning. Warning notices are sent at mid-semester to stu- 
dents who have received an average of D or F in any course. A student who 
at the middle of any semester has received these unsatisfactory grades in two 
or more subjects shall be interviewed by the Dean of Men or the Dean of 
Women and must consult his adviser. 

Failures and Repetition of Courses. A student who fails in the first semester 
of a course may not continue for the second semester of that course until the 
failure is removed, except upon special permission of the instructor. If such a 
student is permitted to continue a course the second semester and he is re- 
ported as failing at mid-semester, his enrollment in the course will be can- 
celed, and he will receive a grade of F. 

A student receiving any grade below C in a lower division course may re- 
peat the course and be given the grade and grade points earned in the repeti- 
tion. In computing total “units attempted” a student shall be credited only 
once for the units of a repeated course and his grade-point average shall be 
calculated in terms of the units accredited. This privilege does not apply to 
upper division courses, except to the extent authorized by the appropriate divi- 
sional dean. A student who receives a passing grade in any course is not al- 
lowed a reéxamination for the purpose of raising his grade. 

Courses failed at this College and successfully repeated elsewhere are admis- 
sible for credit if the work was undertaken at a collegiate institution whose 
eredits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. However, such 
repetition does not remove the failure grade from the Santa Barbara College 
record. 

Probation and Dismissal. A student’s work is considered satisfactory if he 
maintains an average scholarship grade of 1.0 (C average) or higher. Students 
whose grade-point averages fall below 1.0 (C average) will be placed on pro- 
bation or be disqualified for further attendance at the College. 

Probation. A student will be placed upon probation: 


1. If at the close of his first semester as a freshman his record shows a total 
deficiency of four or more grade points, or 

2. If at the close of any subsequent semester his grade-point average in all 
courses undertaken in the University is less than 1.0 (C average). 


A student who is on probation is normally limited to a maximum of 13% units 
and a minimum program of 12 units. Deviations from these limits may be au- 
thorized only by the appropriate divisional dean. This does not apply to stu- 
dents under reinstatement contracts. 


Dismissal 


A student will be subject to dismissal from the College under any one of the 
following conditions: 


1. If during any semester he fails to obtain at least half as many grade 
points as the total number of units in his program. 

2. If while on probation his grade-point average for the work undertaken 
during any semester falls below 1.0 (C average). 

3.If after two consecutive semesters on probation he has not attained a 
grade-point average of 1.0 (C average), computed on the total of all 
courses undertaken in this College. 


Reinstatement ' 


1. The following classes of dismissed students shall not be reinstated except 
by unanimous vote of the Committee on Reinstatement: 
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(a) Those who have been dismissed twice. 

(b) Those who have been on probation a total of four or more semesters 
in this College. 

(c) Those who have a deficiency of 15 or more grade points. 

2. No student shall be reinstated unless, in the opinion of the Committee on 
Reinstatement, he is likely to remove all his grade-point deficiencies 
within a period to be prescribed by the Committee. 

3. When a student is reinstated in the College, he shall: 

(a) Be on probation. 

(b) Carry a minimum program of 12 units. 

(c) Attain a grade-point average of at least 1.25 in the first semester 
after being readmitted. 

(d) Be assigned to a special departmental adviser with whom he shall 
discuss his progress and study habits at least four times during the 
semester. 

4, The Committee on Reinstatement is empowered to stipulate conditions 
under which students may be reinstated. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Leavés of Absence from Classes, Examinations, and Final Examinations. A 
brief leave of absence from classes, or examinations, for a specified period of 
time may be issued by the personnel deans to a student who finds it necessary 
to be absent, or who has incurred such absence, for reasons beyond his control. 
No excuse for absence will relieve the student from the necessity of complet- 
ing all the work of each course to the satisfaction of the instructor in charge. 
Forms may be obtained from the personnel deans. 

Authorization for off-schedule final examinations will be granted only upon 
approval of a petition which is obtainable in the Registrar’s Office. 


COMPLETE WITHDRAWAL—HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


An Honorable Dismissal may, upon petition, be issued to any student provided 
he complies with the instructions on the appropriate petition form which is 
obtainable in the Registrar’s Office. 

Discontinuance without notice. A student who discontinues his work during 
a semester without formal withdrawal does so at the risk of having his regis- 
tration privileges curtailed or entirely withdrawn. In order to withdraw from 
the College at any time during the semester without penalty, a petition for 
honorable dismissal is required. Oherwise, the student will receive grade F in 
all courses in which he is enrolled for that semester. 


STUDENTS’ PROGRAMS 


Average and minimum programs. An average program is 15 units of work per 
semester ; however, a student who is physically impaired or not in good health 
may be required to carry a reduced program. A male student expecting defer- 
ment from military service should plan a program of at least 15 units of work 
each semester. 

Twelve units of work constitute a minimum program (except for special stu- 
dents and those who are engaged in directed teaching) and is the lowest limit 
permitted for those participating in student and intercollegiate activities. 

Maximum programs. Freshman students in regular status are limited to 
first-semester programs of not more than 16 units. In special circumstances, 
however, the advisers of students may allow first-semester freshmen to carry 
a 17-unit program. After the first semester, regular students are allowed to 
carry a maximum program of 1744 units. Regular students who have earned a 
2.0 average (B average) for each of the previous two semesters may carry a 
maximum program of 18% units without petition. 
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Students who are classified as probational and special are allowed to carry a 
maximum program of 13% units. The recommended study-list program for 
students who are physically handicapped or are employed part time is 13% 
units. With the exceptions noted above, permission to carry a program of more 
thaa the maximum, or fewer than the minimum, usually allowed for the stu- 
dent’s official classification must be obtained by petition to the appropriate 
divisional dean. The petition must be signed by the departmental adviser and 
the appropriate personnel dean. Petitions of this type must be filed on or 
before the Friday of the third week of instruction. 

Extension courses. A student regularly enrolled in the College may receive 
credit toward graduation for courses taken concurrently in University Exten- 
sion (including correspondence courses) only if (1) each such course is ap- 
proved as part of the student’s program by the officials who supervise his study 
list, and (2) the entire approved study list is filed with the Registrar’s Office 
before the work is undertaken. Petition forms for seniors requesting authori- 
zation for such extension and correspondence courses may be obtained at the 
Registrar’s Information Window. 

Program changes. After a student has filed his registration book with the 
Registrar, changes may be made only upon petition. The approval of the divi- 
sional dean is necessary for students with maximum or minimum programs, 
and for students with less than 30 units. 


CHANGE OF MAJOR 


The student who desires to change his major should first seek the advice of the 
dean of his division. A petition for a change of major must be approved by the 
department chairmen involved and by the dean of the division in which the 
student’s current major is offered. The Office of the Registrar will then re- 
evaluate the student’s credits in terms of the new major. 

It should be emphasized that a student’s graduation may be considerably de- 
layed if he changes his major after having completed a substantial portion 
of it. 

Except in the case of closely related majors, no student is permitted to 
change his major after the opening of the final semester of his senior year. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Credit by examination is given under certain prescribed conditions. The rules 
governing such examinations may be obtained from the Registrar. 

Before the examination is given, the petition for credit by examination must 
be approved by the instructor who is to give the examination, the major de- 
partment chairman, the appropriate divisional dean, and the Committee on 
Courses of Instruction. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are required in all courses. So far as practicable, all ex- 
aminations will be conducted in writing, and a maximum time will be assigned 
beforehand for each examination, which no student will be allowed to exceed. 
The time for examination sessions will not exceed three hours. Students should 
note that instructors are not authorized to change the dates of final examina- 
tions. This does not apply to petitions granted in accordance with the proce- 
dure laid down above under Leave of absence from examinations. There can be 
no individual exemption from a final examination except by approval upon 
petition. Department deviations from this rule are permitted in the case of 
Comprehensive Examinations. See the following paragraph. 

Comprehensive Examinations. Any department may examine a student, at 
the end of the semester immediately preceding his graduation, in the major 
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subject in which the department has given instruction; and a student so ex- 
amined, may, at the discretion of the department, be excused from all final 
examinations in courses in the department of the major subject in which he 
has been enrolled during the semester. Credit value may be assigned to this 
general examination in the major subject. 


DISCIPLINE 


When a student enters the College, it is assumed by the College authorities 
that he has an earnest purpose and that his conduct will bear out this pre- 
sumption. If, however, he should be guilty of behavior in the College or com- 
munity which is prejudicial to the University or should neglect his academic 
duties, the College authorities will take such action as they deem appropriate. 
Students who fail to make proper use of the opportunities freely given to 
them by the College must expect to have their privileges curtailed or with- 
drawn. 


Degrees of discipline. There are seven degrees of discipline: warning, 
censure, informal probation, official censure, suspension, dismissal, and ex- 
pulsion. Official censure involves suspension from extracurricular activities 
for a specific period of time. Suspension is expulsion from the College for a 
definite period. Dismissal is exclusion for an indefinite period, with the pre- 
sumption that the student’s connection with the College will be terminated. 
Expulsion is the most severe acedemic penalty, and is final exclusion of the 
student from the College. 

The College considers the effect of these measures upon the personal wel- 
fare and education of the individual students involved, as well as upon the 
welfare of the student body as a whole. 


STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Each student is responsible for compliance with the regulations printed in 
this catalogue or the SCHEDULE OF CLASSES AND DIRECTORY, with official 
notices published in the College paper, with the notices posted on official 
bulletin boards, and with all regulations of the University and of the As- 
sociated Students. 

Changes of address must be reported to the Housing Office. 

Every student is required to satisfy the instructor in each of his courses that 
he is performing his work in a systematic manner. 

A student may not receive grades, transcripts of records, or diplomas until 
all of his college obligations have been met. He may not register at the be- 
ginning of any semester until past obligations have been cleared or officially 
extended by the Provost or one of the personnel deans. 

Failure to keep appointments with administrators or faculty members, 
whether made through notices in mail boxes, in the College paper, or on bulle- 
tin boards, will be regarded as a breach of student responsibility, and will 
subject the student to disciplinary action. 


Students wishing to withdraw from a course or from the College should see — 


page 34 for proper procedures. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR STUDENT WORK 


All material of whatever nature submitted by a student in satisfaction of all 
or any portion of a course requirement is the property of the University 
and is not subject to any claim on the part of the student who has submitted it. 

Further, it is a condition of attendance for any student in any course that 
any material which he shall produce independently, and not as a part of any 
course requirement, must be removed by him from University premises not 


later than the last day of the semester in which he produced such material; — 
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and that if he shall fail to remove it as herein provided, there shall be no 
obligation on the part of the University to hold or safeguard it and all risks 
of its destruction, loss, or other disposition shall rest solely upon the student. 


AUTHORITY OF INSTRUCTORS 


No student will be permitted to enter upon the study of any subject if, in 
the opinion of the instructor, he lacks the necessary preparation to ensure 
competent work in the subject. 

Any instructor, with the approval of the President, may exclude from his 
course a student ‘guilty of unbecoming conduct toward the instructor or an- 
other member of the class, or a student who, in his judgment, has neglected 
the work of the course. A student thus excluded will be recorded as having 
failed in the course, unless the faculty determines otherwise. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


EXPENSES OF STUDENTS 


THE QUESTION of expense while attending the College is of importance to 
every student. Certain expenses are common to all students. Other expendi- 
tures are optional and vary considerably according to differences in interests. 
The best help the College authorities can offer the student in planning his 
budget is to inform him of certain definite expense items, and to acquaint 
him with others for which he will in all probability have to provide. It is 
advised that all students plan to meet the expenses of their first semester in 
the College without seeking employment. 


FEES 


Application fee. An applicant who wishes to enter the College must fulfill the 
general requirements for admission. Application blanks may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Cali- 
fornia. Every applicant for admission is required to pay a fee of $5 when his 
first application is filed. Remittance by bank draft or money order should 
be made payable to The Regents of the University of California. 

Incidental Fee. The Incidental Fee is $42 each semester for both under- 
graduate and graduate students. This fee, which must be paid at the time of 
registration, covers certain expenses of students for use of library books, for 
athletic and gymnasium facilities and equipment, for lockers and washrooms, 
for registration and graduation, for all laboratory and course fees, and for 
such consultation, medical advice, and hospital care, or dispensary treatment 
as can be furnished by the Student Health Service. No part of this fee is re- 
mitted to those students who may not desire to make use of all or any of these 
privileges. 

Student Body Membership Fee. The student body membership fee is $15 
each semester. This fee must be paid by all undergraduate students at the time 
of registration. Membership privileges include participation in student affairs, 
a free subscription to the student newspaper, and free admission to many 
athletic contests and reduced rates to others. 

Tuition fee. Santa Barbara College charges a tuition fee to every student 
who has not been a legal resident of the State of California for a period of 
one year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester during which 
he proposes to enroll. Such a student is classified as a nonresident. A student 
entering Santa Barbara College for the first time should read carefully the 
rules governing determination of residence, as quoted below, so that he may 
be prepared, in the event of classification as a nonresident, to pay the re- 
quired tuition fee. This fee must be paid at the time of registration. The 
attention of prospective students who have not attained the age of 22 years, 
and whose parents do not live in the State of California, is directed to the 
fact that presence in the State of California for a period of more than one 
year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester during which 
it is proposed to attend the College does not, of itself, entitle the student to 
classification as a resident. Every alien who has not been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence in accordance with all applica- 
ble provisions of the laws of the United States, or whose status, he having 
been so admitted, has been changed, is classified as a nonresident. 

Tuition in the College is free to students who have been legal residents of 
the State of California for a period of one year immediately preceding the 
opening day of the semester during which they propose to attend the College. 

Students who are classified as nonresidents and who enroll in 12 or more 
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units are required to pay a tuition fee of $150 per semester. For less than 12 
units, the tuition fee is prorated at $12.50 per unit or fraction thereof; the 
minimum tuition fee is $25. This fee is in addition to the incidental fee. 

Despite the fact that a student may have lived in California for more than 
one year, if he has not attained the age of 22 years and if his parents do not 
reside in California, he should communicate with the Attorney for the Re- 
gents in Residence Matters, Room 128 Administration Building, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, California. 

If the student is in doubt about his residence status, he should communicate 
with the Attorney. 

The eligibility of a student to register as a resident student may be deter- 
mined only by the Attorney for the Regents in Residence Matters. Every 
entering student, and every student returning to Santa Barbara College after 
an absence is required to make a “Statement as to Residence” on the day of 
registration upon a form which will be provided for that purpose, and his 
status with respect to residence will be determined by the Attorney soon after 
registration. Returning students are advised that application for reclassifica- 
tion as a resident student should be filed within ten days after regular regis- 
tration; by late registrants, within one week after registration. Application 
for a change of classification with respect to some preceding semester will 
not be received under any circumstances, 

The Associated Students. The Associated Students’ membership fee, paid at 
the time of registration, includes membership in the Associated Students of 
Santa Barbara College. This organization elects regular officers and the repre- 
sentatives in a student council. A membership card entitles the holder to the 
weekly newspaper El Gaucho, participation in extracurricular social activities, 
participation in Associated Women Students, Associated Men Students, and 
Women’s Athletic Association activities, admission to and participation in 
athletic events, programs including music, drama, dance, forensics, use of the 
College cabin, and the College annual, La Cumbre. Matters of finance are 
handled by a graduate manager of the Associated Students and a finance 
committee, subject to approval by the legislative council and the Provost. 

Miscellaneous Fees and Refunds. A schedule of miscellaneous fees and 
other information on this subject may be obtained from the Cashier, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara College. 

No claim for remission of fees will be considered unless presented during 
the fiscal year in which the fee was paid. Receipts are issued for all payments, 
and these receipts should be retained. Refunds may not be made until the 
original receipt is surrendered. 

All fees are subject to revision by the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


RULES GOVERNING RESIDENCE 


The term nonresident student is construed to mean any person who has not 
been a bona fide resident of the State of California for more than one year 
immediately preceding the opening day of a semester during which he pro- 
poses to attend the College. (See page 40 and above.) 

The residence of each student is determined in accordance with the rules 
for determining residence prescribed by the provisions of Section 244 of the 
Political Code of California, and Section 20005 of the Educational Code of 
California, provided, however: 

Every alien who has not been lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence in accordance with all applicable provisions of the laws 
of the United States, or whose status, he having been so admitted, has been 
changed, is classified as a nonresident. 

Every person who has been, or shall hereafter be, classified as a nonresident 
student shall be considered to retain that status until such time as he shall 
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have made application in the form prescribed by the Registrar of the College 
for reclassification, and shall have been reclassified as a resident student. 

Every person who has been classified as a resident student shall, neverthe- 
less, be subject to reclassification as a nonresident student and shall be re- 
classified as a nonresident student whenever there shall be found to exist 
circumstances which, if they had existed at the time of his classification as 
a resident student, would have caused him to be classified as a nonresident 
student. If any student who has been classified as a resident student should 
be determined to have been erroneously so classified, he shall be reclassified 
as a nonresident student, and if the cause of his incorrect classification shall 
be found to be due to any concealment of facts or untruthful statement made 
by him at or before the time of his original classification, he shall be re- 
quired to pay all tuition fees which would have been charged to him except 
for such erroneous classification, and shall be subject also to such discipline 
as the President of the University may approve. 


HOUSING 
Students who do not live in their own homes or in the Santa Barbara vicinity 
may obtain assistance in locating living accommodations through the Office 
of Student Housing. 

The College maintains living quarters on the campus for 890 students. 
Santa Rosa Hall accommodates 400 women, in addition to the Las Casitas 
Residence Halls which accommodate 100 women and 390 men. The Las 
Casitas Halls consist of fifteen separate units; five halls each accommodate 
fifty students, nine small halls house twenty-five students each and one hall 
accommodates fifteen. All students who live on the campus eat in the Las 
Casitas Dining Hall which is near by. The cost of accommodations in the 
Las Casitas Halls is $336 per semester. Accommodations in the new Santa 
Rosa Hall cost $350 per semester. Both prices include board (20 meals 
per week). The majority of the rooms house two students with a few single 
and triple rooms available. Rooms are furnished with single beds, pillows, 
linens, dressers, chairs, and study table. Blankets, bedspreads, study lamps, 
and scatter rugs are supplied by the students. The College provides for the 
laundry of bed linens and towels. The residence halls are closed during the 
Christmas and Easter vacations and between semesters. Group life in the 
residence halls provides an opportunity for democratic living and is designed 
to contribute to the educational experiences of the student. Special efforts are 
made to provide leadership experiences for the residents. 

For students who do not live on the campus, there are available in privately 
owned homes in Santa Barbara other types of housing such as: 


1. Room and board (13 meals per week)........... $315—$335 per semester 
2. Rooms with or without cooking privileges 

(food exeluded)t oie <x wy tea eee eee eee $100-$160 per semester 
Ss dA DATE ON 66 oo" sna cals eelegeee: acute Mh cee ae cian ae $115—-$160 per semester 


(Single women must obtain permission from parents and from the Office 
of the Dean of Women to live in apartments. This privilege is extended to 
juniors and seniors who have been in attendance at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege for at least one semester. ) 

4, Exchange: rooms in private homes where students work approximately 15 
hours per week in exchange for room and board. 


Public bus transportation is available for those living off the campus. 

Although there are no accommodations on the campus for married couples 
and families, students find little difficulty in locating apartments in Santa 
Barbara or in the vicinity. The Housing Office maintains a bulletin board 
with current rentals for families which include apartments, houses, and rooms 
with kitchen privileges. Unfurnished one- and two-bedroom apartments in a 
housing project are also available for married veterans. 
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Single students who do not live on the campus must live in housing ap- 
proved by the College; registration cannot be completed until such approval 
has been obtained. As accommodations in private homes are not uniform, pros- 
pective students are advised to make their arrangements in person, When an 
accommodation is engaged, it is expected that the student will remain the 
entire semester. 

Advice and more information about living accommodations may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Office of Student Housing. Applications for housing 
should be made at the earliest possible date. Because accommodations in the 
residence halls are limited it is understood that the filing of an application for 
residence does not guarantee a room reservation. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College has a number of scholarships available to entering students as 
well as those already in attendance. The rating of candidates for scholarships 
is based on four qualifications—excellence in high school or college scholar- 
ship, financial need, character, and promise. The following University scholar- 
ships are offered: 


John and Ina Therese Campbell City Panhellenic 

Caroline B. Clow Milton Phillips 

Congress of Parents and Teachers Isabelle Price Memorial 
Elizabeth Dineen John Randolf and Dora Haynes 
John 8. Edwards Foundation 

Miriam Edwards Mabel W. Richards 

Home Economics Club Werner Scott 

Walter E. Loewy Standard Oil of California 

La Verne Noyes *State of California 


All requests for information and application blanks should be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Faculty Committee on Honors and Scholarships, Santa 
Barbara College, Goleta, California, not later than March 1 of each year. 
Selection of beneficiaries for the scholarships is made by the Committee on 
Honors and Scholarships after careful consideration of each candidate’s 
record. 


PRIZES 


Competitive and noncompetitive prizes are awarded to students each year in 
several different fields of interest including poetry, science, education, bio- 
logical sciences, industrial arts, military science, journalism, and others. 
Prizes are also awarded for academic standing, dramaties, and athletics, In- 
dividuals and organizations have provided these awards to encourage ex- 
cellence of achievement. A complete list of available prizes, together with the 
regulation governing each competition, may be obtained from the Registrar. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


Grants-in-aid have been donated by the Santa Barbara County Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. These funds are for the study of, and work 
with, cerebral palsied children, and they have been allotted to a number of 
students professionally interested in the field of speech correction. It is antic- 
ipated that additional funds may be available in the future. 


LOANS 


Various organizations and individuals have contributed toward the creation 
of several student loan funds. The gifts for this purpose are administered 


* A few scholarships are available to students who have not established residence in 
California. 
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by the University in accordance with the conditions laid down by the donors 
and the administrative regulations of the Board of Regents. Unless other- 
wise specified, loans are made without interest while the student is in college. 
Students in good standing who are facing emergencies should apply to the 
Dean of Men or the Dean of Women for further information. Loans are 
available from the following: 


California Federation of Women’s Clubs Loan Fund 

Lawrence E. Chenoweth Memorial Loan Fund 

David Gray, Jr., Loan Fund 

Willis Edwin Leonard Memorial Loan Fund 

Ednah Rich Morse Loan Fund 

Isabelle Price Loan Fund 

Santa Barbara County Federation of Women’s Clubs Foreign Students 
Loan Fund 

Santa Barbara Senior Loan Fund 

Schurer O. Werner Memorial Loan Fund 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


A Student Health Service, staffed by licensed physicians and registered nurses, 
is maintained by Santa Barbara College. Its purpose is to conserve time for 
classwork and studies by the prevention and treatment of the maj ority of in- 
juries and illnesses which students might incur during their enrollment at 
Santa Barbara College. In addition, all required physical examinations are 
performed at the Health Center, one of which is the physical examination 
necessary for all students entering for the first time or returning after an 
absence of one semester or after having discontinued school because of illness. 

Each student registering in the fall and continuing through the spring 
semester, and each student registering in the spring semester may, at need, 
have such medical care as the Student Health Service is staffed and equipped 
to provide from the first day of the semester in which the student first regis- 
ters during the academic year to the last day of the spring semester of the 
same academic year, or to the date of official withdrawal from the University. 
Additional service may be provided for seven days after the last day of the 
semester at the discretion of the Director of the Student Health Service. Any 
prospective registrant who receives health service and who does not register 
for the next following semester shall be required to pay toward the cost of the 
service rendered him up to the amount of the Incidental Fee. 

If a student is hospitalized and it becomes obvious he cannot expect to con- 
tinue his classes successfully, he will not be discharged to his home or family 
physician until he can be safely moved. 

It is recommended that prospective students have existing physical defects 
corrected prior to enrollment at Santa Barbara College. The Student Health 
Service will be unable to assume responsibility for treatment of abnormalities 
present at the time of admission, or for visual or dental defects. 

The student should bear in mind the fact that the Health Service may sup- 
plement but does not supplant the family physician. Full and mutual coopera- 
tion is encouraged between student, Student Health Service, and the family 
physician. 

STUDENT COUNSELING 


The counseling program at Santa Barbara College gives attention to the 
individual needs and capabilities of all students. 

Students who contemplate attending the College may receive advice from 
the College deans and department chairmen. After admission, a departmental 
faculty adviser is assigned to each student to assist him in planning his 
academic career. 
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The personnel deans for men and women are available for discussion and 
advice in regard to general orientation to college life, study techniques, social 
problems, housing, employment, loans, vocational planning, and placement 
subsequent to graduation. 

The academic deans are responsible for the general curricula followed by 
all student8. They counsel students in regard to the nature and organization 
of majors, changes in majors, and the general education programs. 

On a limited basis, psychologists who are members of the faculty are avail- 
able for consultation. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The College faculty expects a student to devote the major part of his time to 
his studies. Although many students plan to earn part or all of their expenses, 
it is strongly advised that students attempt no outside employment until they 
have made satisfactory adjustment to the demands of their academic work 
and of college life. Some students are able to carry an average program and 
from ten to twenty hours of outside work without jeopardizing scholarship, 
health, or participation in college activities. It is recommended that lower- 
classmen plan to work no more than twenty hours a week. Outside employment 
should be reduced or discontinued if it interferes with academic work, since 
the student’s first responsibility is to his studies. Applications for part-time 
work are made through the Bureau of School and College Placement, Building 
431, Room 129. 

If a student is largely self-supporting or not in good health he must con- 
sider at the outset that more than the minimal number of semesters may be 
necessary to obtain a degree. 

A student should not arrange for employment until his academic program 
is planned for the semester. If his program does not permit regular working 
hours throughout the semester, the student should seek employment of shorter 
duration or irregular hours which may be fitted into his program. There are 
part-time jobs available for women and men; however, it is not always pos- 
sible at the time of registration to place each student desiring employment. 

Men and women students interested in working part time should inform the 
Bureau of Occupations. Placement in part-time employment is arranged by 
this office. There are opportunities for various types of employment, includ- 
ing work on an exchange basis for board and room. 

Any student employed ten or more hours per week should so notify the 
Office of the Dean of Men or the Office of the Dean of Women, 


BUREAU OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT 


To assist students secure employment, both while in college and upon gradua- 
tion, Santa Barbara College has established a Bureau of School and College 
Placement which includes an Office of Teacher Placement and a Bureau of 
Occupations. 

The Office of Teacher Placement is maintained for the mutual service of 
school officials and the College’s credentialed graduates. A fee of $5, payable 
to The Regents of the University of California, is charged at the time of 
registration with the Office to cover certain incidental expenses in connection 
with recommendations for positions. 

An individual folder for each student is prepared and maintained per- 
manently in the Office of Teacher Placement, either in the active or inactive 
file, depending upon the status of the registrant. The same interest is main- 
tained in former students as in those who are just completing the work of the 
College, and the services of the Office of Teacher Placement are available to 
former students upon their request. 
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The Bureau of Occupations, a placement service designed for graduates 
majoring in fields other than teaching, assists students in securing full-time 
positions upon graduation. In addition, the services of the Bureau are avail- 
able to those seeking part-time employment while attending the College. 

There is no guarantee that positions will be obtained for students, but 
every reasonable effort is made in their behalf. All candidates for positions 
are expected to reimburse the Office of Teacher Placement and the Bureau of 
Occupations for telephone messages and telegrams found necessary by the 
Placement Executive in transactions in behalf of the students. Accumulative 
placement records are maintained for each registrant, and transcripts of 
scholastic records may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar of the 
College. Transfer of application folders is made between the College and the 
University of California, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


THE STUDENT UNION 


Within the Student Union are lounge and recreation rooms, the Student Union 
Store, the Associated Students offices, the Student Union Coffee Shop, and 
other facilities incident to student activities on campus, 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Student organizations. The major student organizations include the Asso- 
ciated Students, the Associated Men Students, the Associated Women Stu- 
dents, and departmental and class organizations. 

Residence hall organizations. Students in residence halls are organized in 
living groups and conduct social, recreational, and cultural activities for their 
members. All these organizations are integrated by means of a Residence 
Hall Council. Student government at this level is codrdinated with the As- 
sociated Students through participation of council members on appropriate 
Associated Student committees and boards. 


Sororities and fraternities: There are eight national sororities and eight 
national fraternities. These function through the Panhellenic Council and 
the Interfraternity Council respectively. Further information about these 
organizations may be secured from the offices of the Dean of Men or the 
Dean of Women. 


Phrateres. This is a women’s international social and service organization 
open to all women students. 


In addition to these, Santa Barbara College offers opportunity for member- 
ship in many national honorary professional fraternities, national and local 
service organizations, and special-interest groups. There are fourteen aca- 
demic honorary organizations and six honorary service organizations as listed 
below. In addition, there are a number of departmental clubs not listed. 


Honorary Organizations: 


Alpha Mu Gamma (Foreign Lan- 
guage) 

Alpha Phi Gamma (Journalism) 

Beta Beta Beta (Biology) 

Cal Club (Intereampus) 

Chi Alpha Delta (Elementary Edu- 
cation) 

Delta Phi Upsilon (Early Childhood 
Edueation) 

Epsilon Pi Tau (Industrial Arts) 

Epsilon Xi Epsilon (Electricity) 

Gamma Epsilon Tau (Graphic Arts) 


Kappa Delta Pi (Edueation) 

Kappa Omicron Phi (Home Eco- 
nomics ) 

Phi Alpha Theta (History) 

Phi Beta (Women majoring in Speech 
or Music) 

Pi Sigma Alpha (Political Science) 

Scabbard and Blade (Military Sci- 
ence ) 

Sigma Delta Mu (Metal Working) 

Tau Kappa Alpha (Forensics) 

Theta Alpha Phi (Dramatics) 
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Honorary Service Organizations: 
Alpha Phi Omega (Scout Leadership) Colonel’s Coeds (ROTC support) 


Block C (Lettermen) Crown and Scepter (Senior Women) 
Blue Key-Nat’l (Upperclassmen ) Spurs (Sophomore Women) 
Chimes (Junior Women) Squires (Sophomore Men) 


Student activities. The Associated Students sponsor the publication of a 
weekly newspaper, a yearbook, a directory, a program of intercollegiate 
athletics, debating, radio programs, speech contests, dramatics, a dance con- 
eert, musical productions, assembly programs, and a special program of 
dances and picnics. 


Eligibility for office in student organizations. In order to be a candidate 
for office, or to maintain an office, a student must have a total scholastic 
average of at least a grade C, and must have earned at least a grade C aver- 
age the previous semester and carry a program of no less than 12 units, 
unless practice teaching is a part of the program. 


STUDENT MAIL 


Students residing on the campus may receive mail addressed to them in care of 
the residence halls. 

For on-campus communications, boxes are provided in the Student Union 
building where messages may be left for, and received by, students. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


The following regulations apply to students of both the Applied Arts and 
Letters and Science divisions. 

Unit and grade-point requirements. A minimum of 120 semester units and 
the same number of grade points, is required for graduation with a Bachelor 
of Arts degree. In order to graduate, the candidate’s record must show as 
many grade points as there are units in the total credit value of all courses 
undertaken at Santa Barbara College. Moreover, the student must maintain 
at least a C average in the field of study which constitutes a major or a minor. 

The attention of transfer students is directed to the fact that this minimum 
average must be maintained in the courses undertaken at this College. Half 
of the minimum number of units required for graduation will normally be 
completed in lower division status. No fewer than 40 units of the total re- 
quirements must be selected from upper division courses taken in upper 
division status. 

Extension credit toward graduation. A maximum of 30 semester units of 
work taken in University of California extension courses prefixed by X, XB, 
XL, XSB, or in extension courses acceptable for transfer to the University 
of California from other universities, may be counted toward graduation. 
Such courses taken while the student is regularly enrolled at Santa Barbara 
College must be (1) included in the student’s program, (2) counted as a part 
of the student’s course load, and (3) approved by the student’s adviser. The 
entire approved study list must be filed with the Registrar’s Office before the 
work is undertaken. Petition forms requesting authorization for such exten- 
sion and correspondence courses may be obtained at the Registrar’s Informa- 
tion Window. 

By regulation of the State Board of Education, teachers in service are not 
allowed to take more than 10 units of work during the school year. 


Residence requirement. Every candidate for a bachelor’s degree is required 
to have been enrolled in the College during the senior or final year of resi- 
dence. Twenty-four units must be completed while so enrolled. For this pur- 
pose, it is permissible to offer Summer Session work undertaken at Santa 
Barbara College, but the student must complete at least one regular semester 
of his senior or final year in resident courses of instruction. Credit earned by 
special examinations taken at Santa Barbara College does not meet this re- 
quirement. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS 


A knowledge of the provisions and principles of the United States Constitu- 
tion and of American History, including American institutions and ideals, 
and of the principles of state and local government established under the 
Constitution of the State of California, is required of all candidates for the 
bachelor’s degree, This requirement may be satisfied by any of the following 
choices: 
1. A lower division year sequence chosen from the following: 

a. Political Science 20A—20B. 

b. History 8A-8B. 

c. History 17A—-17B. 


2. Any two upper division courses chosen from the following: 
Political Science 113, 117, 150, and 157; History 171, 174, 175, and 181. 
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3. Passing non-credit examinations in American History and American In- 
stitutions under the direction of the Department of Social Sciences. 


4, Presenting evidence that the requirement has been satisfied at another 
collegiate institution whose credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa 
Barbara College. 


Credit for any of the above courses earned in University Extension or in 
Summer Session may be used in fulfilling this requirement. 

In special instances a deviation from these methods of satisfying the re- 
quirement may be authorized by the appropriate divisional dean. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


Every able-bodied male undergraduate in the lower division, who is under 
twenty-four years of age at the time of admission and who is a citizen of the 
United States, unless officially notified of exemption, must report immediately 
at the time of registration for enrollment in military science. Students must 
list the prescribed courses in military science on their study cards with other 
College courses. Students claiming exemption from all or part of the basic 
course because of noncitizenship, physical disability, active service in the 
Armed Forces, or previous R.O.T.C. training may petition the University for 
exemption. The petition for excuse from, or deferment of, military science 
must be filed on or before registration day. A student who petitions to be 
excused from military science should nevertheless present himself to the 
proper instructors for enrollment while action on his petition is pending. 
Upon submission of a petition, veterans of the Armed Forces may be ex- 
empted from the basic course and may, upon application, be admitted to the 
advanced course when upper division academic standing has been achieved. 
If a student subject to this requirement lists the prescribed course on his 
study card, and thereafter without authority fails to appear for work in the 
course, his neglect will be reported to the Registrar, who, with the approval 
of the Provost, will notify the student that he is dismissed from the College. 
Further information about the requirement in military science, including 
a statement of the grounds upon which students may be excused from this 
work, is obtainable from the Department of Military Science. 
Students who enter the College with advanced standing will have the re- 
quirements in military science reduced in accordance with the following 
schedule: 


Required Military Science 


Any ‘eredit of less than'12 units........2....... 4 semesters 
SIO TSIEN GOT ECLA UNITS) ae erste cles fae ci wit aes hate 3 semesters 
PL OMBCIMONGETS "Co4 7 UNILS) 2 sy e's + sus aps'e' eC aie ee « oi 2 semesters 
Piitee semerters (30 UNITS) 6... 4 is vs. ca% semua 0 1 semester 
Pouresemespers (48 units) se. isc cc eee aw oes None 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


All students must complete 2 units in physical education activity courses in 
the lower division as stipulated in the requirements for all men and women 
students. (See pages 121, 122, 123, 124, 128, and 129.) Upon recommendation 
by the College physician, a student who is unable to enroll in activities courses 
must enroll in special individual adaptation classes. 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS 


The major in both divisions is usually limited to 40 units. Each division re- 
quires students to follow its program in general education. In addition to 
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meeting requirements of the major department and of the division, the stu- 
dent will normally have some free electives. 


Lower Division 


The lower division offers the first two years of study and training in practical 
arts and sciences and in liberal arts and sciences. This includes approximately 
60 units of the collegiate program. The emphasis in all departments is upon 
general education rather than specialization. 


ONE-SEMESTER PROGRAM FOR FRESHMEN WHO Do NoT DECLARE A MAJOR 


(These students confer with either the Dean of Applied Arts 
or the Dean of Letters and Science.) 


Units 
1s Binglish LA, or Subject A isch. eis ie We eiobengilen sade pan enenae 3 (no credit for 
Subject A) 
2. History 8A, 17A or, Political Seience 20A jin ocraie 
3. Biology LA. or, Physical Science. A scat tttnid are ses 4or3 
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Students anticipating the declaration of majors in Mathematics, Music, 
Physics, Chemistry, or Early Childhood Education may defer graduation by 
electing this program. 


Upper Division 


The upper division of the College emphasizes the last two years of the four- 
year curriculum. Sixty semester units must be completed in the upper divi- 
sion; no fewer than 40 units of this total requirement must be elected from 
upper division courses. To be admitted to the upper division, the student must 
normally have completed the lower division requirements and must have satis- 
fied such other requirements as the department of his choice has established. 
In order to take upper division courses, a student with fewer than 55 units 
must petition the dean of his division. Failure to obtain such permission may 
invalidate the student’s program. 

The chairman of the department in which a student registers assigns the 
student’s chief adviser. The student must consult this adviser for assistance 
in all program and other curricular problems. 

The student should choose his major field of study with great care. Per- 
sonal preference, individual qualifications, and future ambitions should be 
carefully weighed. It should be kept in mind that a change of major after 
entering the upper division is likely to prove costly in both units and time. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS 
IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


In the interests of a substantial general education, students in the applied 
arts are required to complete approximately one-third of their college work 
in areas of general cultural value. The following minimum basic requirements 
must be met by all majors in the division: Unit 

nits 


Art ‘and MUSIC’... fae ate cate Pe Nee eet Weta ane ie ae eee ee ae 4 
(An appreciation course must be taken in at least one department. 
Activity courses are allowed in one department) 
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Controlled electives from fields of general education.............. 5-6 
(Courses vary from department to department) 

Pee Pea DORON Ta thae shuateiderd. 8 hd pri. esi Es v's bon ln's Geshu ore "ane. t 12 
(Including English 1A-1B and Speech 11) 

Prt orGemCleneee CMeIb) ord Oye ere As cde Peale baw Oheda oh x 0-6 

Py VELOC LLOW SE Hamre Ces ats Co Sh aoUM es WS Ste OME iia. ve Fond whee 2 

Parca lOper AEs TEL Ml SAG Sotho VOR MALT GABBA «hed. een 3 

PTIO CHEE aLre ise tetitn Eye iofiie sits Hae avis Che wel idle Mal eades GN cwhaee cde 9-10 
(Both the biological and physical sciences or mathematics must be 
included) 

a PROC Metre e oe ee ee ha. SMe in es get oly ee oe 9 
(See page 48 in regard to the American History and Institutions 
requirement ) 


The departments offering majors in the Division of Applied Arts meet the 
above requirements in somewhat different ways. Students interested in a 
specific major are counseled to seek advice from the proposed major depart- 
ment, or from the divisional dean. See ‘page 72 for majors in the Applied Arts. 


FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


A freshman student in the Division of Applied Arts may select a major sub- 
ject if he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, the selection 
of a major may be deferred for one year in the interest of general orientation 
to college work. Generally speaking, students in this division should, after 
proper guidance, select their electives from subjects that appeal to them as 
having potential special interest. To provide common experience in basic col- 
lege courses, all entering freshmen in the Division of Applied Arts are re- 
quired to take the program listed below. With the exception of elective courses, 
all subjects in the freshman year are from the basic general education re- 
quired of students in the Division of Applied Arts prior to graduation, 


First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
1. Controlled electives ........... 4 dep ControlledMeleeti vias pr cre ot. "oct step <h< 4 
(Chosen by proposed major de- (Chosen by proposed major de- 
partment.) partment. ) 
Semon tights WeAse fF c88) 523, 2 3 2. English 1B (prerequisite 1A)... 38 
8. Military science and tactics..... 1% 3. Military science and tactics..... 13 
emeivsical education, «ss ss0-<- P AP PnySicalimed Weatlon <i. «ce da) + ose x 
EACIDIVCON ME 5a): chetecwitlc Sis Eas ee 3-4 DiS GET GGrp Ath Ree MEE NR ets hte 202. te 3 
(a) Biological Science 1A, or (a) Biological Science 1B (pre- 
(b) Physical Science 1A, or requisite 1A), or 
(c) Other sciences or mathematics (b) Physical Science 1B (pre- 
approved by the division for requisite 1A), or 
major students (c) Other sciences or mathematics 
SOCIAL BCLONCO, <5 wiersp > ore (s sek 62 2 « 3 approved by the division for 
major students 
Ge Socialligcience es Ewa... . <2 3 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


The Division of Letters and Science requires each student to complete a pro- 
gram of general education designed to acquaint him with the cultural heritage 
of his society. Students are offered courses in common which introduce them to 
the main subject fields; thereafter they are permitted to select additional 
courses in these subjects without reference to the nature of their major or 
subordination to its needs. In planning programs, students and advisers should 
consult the list of courses which must be completed in lower division standing. 
(See page 53.) 

Since the major program is itself a fundamental liberalizing experience, 
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students who major in a subject represented by more than a 3-unit course in 
the subject fields comprising the general education program shall be released 
from the divisional requirements in that subject field wherever departmental 
and divisional requirements differ. See page 23 for majors in Letters and 
Science. 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


1. Art and Music Units 
Art 10 (2 units) and 
Musie 15 (2 units) 
An additional 4 units of work to be selected from the following 
courses: Art: 1A-1B, 108, 116, 118, 119, 130, 141, 142, 143, 161, 
180, 181, 185. Music: 16, 17, 18, 19, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119........ 8 


2. English and Speech 
(a) English 1A-1B. (6 units) 
(b) and at least 6 additional units from English or from Speech 
(3 units) and English (3 units)............ se eee eee eeees 12 


3. Foreign Language 

The divisional requirement of 12 units in one foreign language or 
16 units in not more than two foreign languages may be satisfied in 
whole or in part in high school. The first two years of high school 
work in a foreign language will be counted in satisfaction of 4 
units of this requirement and each year thereafter as 4 units. Thus 
students who have received credit for four years of one language in 
high school will be deemed to have fulfilled the 12-unit requirement. 

The majority, however, will find it necessary to take at least 8 
units of language in college in order to meet the requirements of 
the division or of the major department. For students continuing in 
college a language begun in high school, it is advisable to complete 
divisional requirements as soon after entrance as possible. 

A student who feels the necessity of repeating in college all or 
part of his high school work in a language may do so with the con- 
sent of the department of foreign languages. However, credit is not 
allowed toward the foreign language requirement for both the high 
school and the duplicate college work...........-sseeeeeeeeees 0-12 

4. Natural Sciences and Mathematics (choice of a or b) 

(a) At least 7 units from group (1), followed by at least 6 units 
from group (2): 

(1) Any one of the following year sequences: Biology 1A-1B 
(7 units) ; or Botany 1-2 (8 units) ; or Botany 1 and Biol- 
ogy 1B (7 units) ; or Zodlogy 1A—1B (8 units) ; or Zoology 
1A and Biology 1B (7 units). 

(2) Any two of the following courses: Mathematics 1; Physi- 
eal Science 1A-1B; Chemistry 2; Physics 19; Geology 2 
(or by permission, Chemistry 1A-1B; Physics 2A-2B; 
Geology 5). 

(b) Physical Science 1A-1B (6 units), followed by at least 7 units 
chosen from among the following courses: Mathematics 1; 
Biology 1A-1B; Biology 30; Botany 1-2; Zodlogy 1A-1B.... 13 

5. Philosophy 

(a) An introductory lower division course in philosophy: either 
Philosophy 1 (3 units), or, if the student prefers a more exten- 
sive experience, one of the 6-unit sequences: Philosophy 6A— 
6B, 20A-20B. 

(b) An upper division course in philosophy: 100, 104, 108, 124, 135, 
TS6F" (BP Units) ee ec ole c's ote ee Sioa > st treNn etees ete eet 6 
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6. Psychology 
Psychology 1A (not open to Freshmen unless they are majors in 
LER ONL yO EAS i SE i FR Sr aA a 3 


7. Social Sciences* 

(a) 6 units of lower division work in the Social Sciences. It is 
strongly recommended that these units be taken by the stu- 
dent while in lower division standing. (6 units) 

(b) An additional 6 units of work in the Social Sciences which may 


be in either upper or lower division courses. (6 units)....... 12 
RUT VRSCLODGCORCINGI ) icin ciaalde <iccstigl si» arin! dpobecob sal eye Big. aie sialo wllete av 0-6 
MR tPLeH RO UCAULOIN Gir, fe) cccid:< waists Sitiils. «cs othibeyy seen te ct 2 


FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


A freshman student in the Division of Letters and Science may select a major 
subject if he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, the selection 
of a major may be deferred for one year in the interest of general orientation 
to college work. See page 50 for a one-semester program for freshmen who do 
not declare a major. The following program is recommended for all entering 
freshmen who have selected a major in the Division of Letters and Science. 
Deviations from the program may be made only upon the approval of the 
department chairmen. 


First Semester Units Second Semester Units 
PETE LISTE IoA ers, aye} 615) 5) 0; 0. ce -eoedecensce 3 TERM ey abeIst Ae) #2 oy Gehg Aes Cae 3 
BIGETIP ARO Ms cpets scicis sock ns < whe as 4 ALIGN CUAL Sweet ctetetsseeyetbers sie «lees 4 
8. Military Science and Tactics.... 1% 3. Military Science and Tactics.... 13 
Bere VSical WANCALION ©. <-..3 «oc. 3 4, Physical Education ........... 

5. Science or Social Science....... 3-4 5. Science or Social Science....... 3-4 
6. Electives from courses to be com- 6. Electives from courses to be com- 
pleted in lower division standing pleted in lower division standing 

(see below), or departmental re- (see below), or departmental re- 

RI NMIORTEC TIERS oot c'c P a a a.'07e. 5 oc ofa 6 4 2-6 Quiremienta . ee. t isn ce Sievers 2-6 


Courses to be Completed in Lower Division Standing 


Units Units 
BEUMPEN eee ett) 56/5 0s, ocG.006 6 cise s 0 ce ee 2 PHIOSOPD. Yaw leer strate eo cictice coe: cere 3 
mreavarale SCIENCE: «0.6 wie leas eee 6-7 or (if the student prefers a more 
Barret A Bee. eye eint ole ayes eine 6 extensive experience) one of the 
Language (if continuing a language 6-unit sequences: Philosophy 6A- 
taken in high school).......... 4-8 6B; 20A—20B 

Military Science (for men)....... 6 iby sicalelducationmes ca «cies sere 2 
TATCMELO AE te cic, etre c's ors cue acces ce 2 Psychology 1A (a sophomore course) 3 

Social “Science Sas Reino. cae eee 6 


STUDENT TEACHING 


The public schools of the city of Santa Barbara and near-by cities and towns 
afford the laboratory for student teaching. Both demonstration of modern 
practices and supervision of student teachers are carried out by selected 
teachers and principals of these schools under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Santa Barbara College. Student teachers are placed in 
all grades from the kindergarten through the junior high school and in those 
departments of the senior high school for which the College prepares prospec- 
tive teachers for the special secondary credential. For further information, 
see pages 80 and 81 and the descriptions under the respective departments. 


J The attention of the student is directed to the requirement in American History and 
Institutions which may be satisfied by upper or lower division courses. (See page 48.) 
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Requirements 


Grades. In order to register for student teaching in any department, the 
student must have maintained a scholarship average of grade C or higher in 
his College subjects. 

At the conclusion of any semester, should the student’s average fall below 
grade C, he may not register for student teaching until the C average has been 
reéstablished. 

No student may be graduated, with teaching credentials, with less than a 
C average in student teaching. When the scholarship average in student 
teaching falls below grade ©, additional units beyond the 120 total units 
required for graduation will be imposed until the average grade in student 
teaching reaches the C standard. Any grade below a C in directed teaching 
is not considered of “passing quality.” 


Examinations 


Proficiency test. Before commencing their student teaching, majors in any 
department must pass a proficiency test in the statutory subjects (reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, language, and penmanship). All students who desire to 
be recommended for a teaching credential by this College or who plan to 
do student teaching to satisfy requirements for a teaching credential must 
meet this requirement. This test should be taken not later than the first 
semester of the junior year or preferably the first half of the sophomore 
year. In the case of transfers, it should be taken as nearly as possible in 
conformity with this schedule. 


Speech test. All candidates for teaching credentials in any department of 
this College must prove their proficiency in speech by passing Speech 11; 
transfer students may present transfer credit in Speech 11 or its equivalent 
and in addition must pass the Speech Proficiency Test during their first semes- 
ter of enrollment in the College. In special cases, Speech 46 or 136 may be 
substituted for Speech 11 in satisfying this requirement. Students who com- 
plete Speech 11 with a D grade, or demonstrate lack of speech adjustment 
or show particular defects, either during the course work or in student teach- 
ing, may be required to take a corrective course or its equivalent. The speech 
test is given twice each semester. Retests are not allowed. If the student has 
not fulfilled this requirement when he registers for his first semester of stu- 
dent teaching, he must register for Speech 11 and student teaching concur- 
rently. 

Physical Examinations for Teaching Credentials. See page 81. 


Minors 


In most of the majors a minor is not required in order to complete require- 
ments for graduation. 

To satisfy the requirement for the State credential, students whose major 
is in junior high school education must complete two minors in subjects 
taught in high school. For those departments in which minors are required 
or recommended, see the departmental descriptions. Students expecting to 
enter a graduate school for completion of the general secondary credential or 
the master’s degree, should plan to complete at least one minor. 

Minors must be approved by the chairmen of the departments in which they 
are offered. 


Units required for a minor. Eighteen to 20 units, of which 6 must be upper 
division, are, in general, required to complete a minor in any department. 
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For details regarding the requirements for a minor in any department, the 
student should consult the chairman of that department. 


Minors available. The following minors are offered at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege: art, biology, botany, chemistry, economics, education, English, French, 
geology, German, graphic arts, health education, history, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, mathematics, military science, music (vocal, instrumental, the- 
ory, public school), philosophy, physical education, physical science, physics, 
political science, psychology, Spanish, sociology, speech, and zodlogy. 


PREPROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


Santa Barbara College offers preprofessional training based on a broad gen- 
eral education identical to that required from other students in the college. 
This training provides an opportunity to acquire not only the basic subject 
background for a profession, but also the ability to think more clearly and 
to communicate more effectively. The majority of students who enter one of 
the preprofessional programs listed below graduate from Santa Barbara Col- 
lege with a Bachelor of Arts degree. Even if the student plans to transfer to 
another institution before completing his undergraduate work at Santa Bar- 
para he will be expected to enroll in the required general education courses in 
their normal sequence. 


Preparatory work is available in the following areas: 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, 
OTHER PLANT SCIENCES 


These professions require a strong program in the natural sciences with a 
major in botany. Preprofessional training in landseape architecture includes 
suitable courses in art. A year in a graduate or technical school subsequent to 
graduation forms a basis for a position of leadership in the field. 


BUSINESS 


Business opportunities, especially in the executive branches, are expanded 
when one has obtained a liberal arts training with emphasis on the social 
sciences. Students planning a career in business are advised to major in 
economics. Upon completion of this major a student is prepared to attend a 
graduate school of business, to pursue an advanced degree in economies or to 
enter directly upon a career in business. Santa Barbara College offers a 
wide range of courses in the fields of government and business including 
accounting, statistics, economic theory and history, money and banking, busi- 
ness cycles, labor problems, government and business, and international trade. 
The Department of Industrial Arts offers a program in industrial manage- 
ment which prepares for specific positions in industry. 


ENGINEERING 


Engineering colleges today are becoming increasingly aware of the need for 
engineers with a broad understanding of the social, economic and political 
forces in modern society. The Santa Barbara College student who is planning 
to continue in a professional school of engineering is advised to major in 
chemistry, mathematics, or physics. Successful completion of course require- 
ments in these majors prepares the student for the junior entrance examina- 
tion for the University of California colleges of engineering. 


JOURNALISM 


Journalism students throughout the United States may be found to be 
majors in almost any field traditionally associated with the liberal arts. A 
mastery of the art of writing is essential, and students at Santa Barbara 
College are advised to major in English. Courses in the social sciences, for- 
eign languages, and the arts are strongly recommended. 
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LAW 


The legal profession regards a broad liberal arts education as its soundest 
background. Most valued prerequisites for later legal training are: the 
ability to write and speak with clarity and precision; a critical understand- 
ing of the human institutions and values with which the law deals; and 
creative power in thinking. The development of these fundamental capacities 
is not necessarily dependent upon any particular course or combination of 
courses, but must be fitted to individual interests and needs. However, most 
prelaw students tend to major in one of the social sciences, such as political 
science. Also recommended is substantial work in history, economies, philos- 
ophy, literature, and speech. 


LIBRARIANSHIP 


Librarianship today covers a wide field. A good general education is an excel- 
lent background for the graduate study for this profession, and the under- 
graduate program for prospective librarians should include varied courses in 
the liberal arts field, the humanities, arts, sciences, and social sciences. For- 
eign languages are useful and sometimes required. There is an increasing need 
in the large and special libraries for specialized subject interests, and any 
subject major in either division of the College provides useful undergraduate 
training. 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNICIANS 


Students interested in becoming medical laboratory technicians should major 
in zoology and plan to take an additional year of professional training at an 
accredited hospital or school for technicians. 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, NURSING 


Medicine, dentistry, and nursing are professions which have long been re- 
ceiving graduates from Santa Barbara College. Students interested in these 
fields are advised to major in zodlogy. A thorough grounding in the biological 
and physicochemical sciences coupled with a strong emphasis on general 
education has shaped not only the objectives of the premedical program, but 
the admissions policies of medical schools. Some medical schools accept 
students at the end of their junior year of undergraduate premedical training. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology courses at Santa Barbara College contribute to general educa- 
tion as well as to preprofessional work leading to specialized graduate fields 
such as clinical psychology. The master’s degree is considered minimal for 
professional work. Advice from staff members should be sought early to 
ensure a suitable sequence of related courses. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Social work as a profession now requires specialized training in a graduate 
school. Students interested in the profession are advised to major in one of 
the social sciences including courses in sociology, economics, anthropology, 
political science, psychology, and statistics. Students at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege may select courses which will prepare them for a graduate school of 
social work or, in some instances, for in-service training programs or direct 
employment. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1956-1957 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The Semester Unit. A semester unit represents one full period of classwork 
per week with two hours outside preparation or, if a laboratory subject, three 
full periods a week, taken for the entire semester. In any laboratory course, 


° i oe 


three laboratory hours have the unit value of one lecture hour. The unit value ~ 


of each course is indicated by a number in parentheses immediately following 
the title of the course. 

Roman Numeral and Letter Designations. The Roman numerals I and II 
and the letters Yr. are placed after the unit value of courses to show when 
they are offered: I, in the fall semester; II, in the spring semester ; I,. 11, in 
both semesters; and Yr., continued through the fall and spring semesters. 

Year Courses; Double Numbers. A course designated by a double number 
(for example, History 4A-4B) is continued through two successive semesters, 
ordinarily from September to June. The student should use the first number 
in registering for the course during its first semester, and the second number 
during its second semester. Generally the first half of such a course is pre- 
requisite to the second half. A final report is made by the instructor at the 
end of each semester. The student may discontinue the course at the end of 
the first semester, with final credit for the first half of the course, except as 
otherwise noted. 


Classification and Numbering of Courses. 

Courses are classified and numbered as follows: 

(1) Lower division courses (numbered 1-99, or indicated by letters if in 
subjects usually given in high school). A lower division course is one open to 
freshmen and to sophomores; such courses are not credited as upper division 
work in any department. 

(2) Upper division courses (numbered 100-199). An upper division course 
in any department is one which is open only to those students who have com- 
pleted a lower division course, or courses, in that department, or is an elemen- 
tary course in a subject of such difficulty as to require the maturity expected 
of an upper division student. 

(3) Graduate Courses (200-299). A graduate course is one which is open 
normally only to students in regular graduate standing. 


Special courses in each department numbered 199, and entitled, for ex- 
ample, Independent Studies in Art, Independent Studies in Biological Sci- 
ences are courses which present an opportunity for independent study on the 
part of well-prepared major students who have completed 85 or more units. 
No more than six semester hours of 199 courses can be credited to a student, 
and the limit for one semester in four units. 
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Kurt Baer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Art. 

Ruth M. Ellison, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 

Catherine C. Campbell, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

William E. Dole, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Howard C. Fenton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art (Chairman of the De- 
partment). 

Jacob Lindberg-Hansen, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

William A. Rohrbach, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Robert C. Thomas, M.F.A., Instructor in Art. 

, Instructor in Art. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a major 
in art in the Letters and Science Division. 

The Department of Art reserves the privilege of retaining student work 
for a period of one year for exhibition purposes. Each senior must submit a 
representative collection of his work to a departmental committee before 
graduation. 


Preparation for the major: Units 
LIS e LIIBLGrye OL ATL oar. tae cee haan: Cee oa 2-2 
Art 2A-2B. Beginning Drawing and Painting........... 2-2 
Art 3A. Intermediate Drawing and Painting............ 2 
Sten LCS N CA LOe WOOT te cis eat os ata Os a alc latan 2 
Be te LNG MU ndGrstanginer OL AIC. ere veces ch nck fe ye 
Sn SUES STOUT Ne ace og Oe Ae, en 4 ee ea ee eee 2 
History 4A-4B. History of Hurope......20h Wee lies. 3-3 
MAJOR 


Requirements for the major in art: Satisfactory completion of one of the fol- 
lowing programs, 24-30 units, in upper division courses. For divisional re- 
quirements see pages 51, 52, and 53. 


Major in Art—General Units 


UE ISSR A COOOL nays gdb pee tbl alely Picjare sx ws. 8s 2 
Art 102. Design in Materials 

or 
MPPLUSHIOORION 11) COWS. 6 hee cs he ge ee cles tees whee 
Ee UP Ae atr Ie TAMAR IMO) eh ta fe an ce olan cs ee ote ne es 
rear EIEN Stor COLT’ Paintinits .WEQAAdaR. 6s. . ies Se we wees 
Art 112. Wood Sculpture 

or 
CS CULUISUTIL ES Met, ein pte fora Sonim o aluyee ales acs the oi g.a's 
Ey cn ANTANE I ge ee Ns ahd ket pin h Oig a0 shel don @iai ss ai0'e,8 #18 
Pee AT EMOSDOTALNY; ., keh. ois SP Msy Wiel, Dives 
REPEL Ae OP emeri ry eatin tat. . Soghals eo awtals, «lei osc 
Art 185. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art....... 
Seer LUVIBU OFT Is tOLy. to... se Puthee «bite sla wide. aes 6 


bo BO bo 


bo DO 0 bo bP 
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Major with History Emphasis Units 


Art 101. Design and Color... 5 «25 206. +m se eee 2 
Art 108. History of Costume ...........---. ese e eee eees 
Art 116. Analysis of Design... i... 432% =5 a of sree 
Art 118. History of Modern Painting ............-.+.-. 
Art 119. History of Architecture ..........--.-.++-+se: 
Art 130. History of Seulpture............ 2. ..-,enamenee 
Art 142. History of Spanish Art 
or 

Art 143. The Arts of Hispanic America......./....7..3%: 
Art 150. Prehistoric and Primitive Arts ..............-- 
Art 161. History of Oriental Art... .4...\. . 4. 56 ¢2 - genie 
Art 180. Renaissance Art’... 2. 5.) 0. < sis > «> inehe a 
Art 181. 17th- and 18th-Century Painting...) yee 
Art 185. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art....... 


bo bo tH pp 


fo pO DO LO DO bo 


Major with Painting Emphasis 
Arti101. Design and Colomes.)..02 30323 kk eee 
Art /107A-107B. Print-Making <20e% .¢.2. 65 toe 
Art 111...Water-Color Painting. ...0.0).40.4 eee 
Art LISABCDs Painting: 2206 alle. < fat saeco eee 2—2-2- 
ATt lly. Life Drawing. 22.0... 4. <0: sae seen 
Art 118. History of Modern Painting, ..s...+.s.0see 
Art 121. Art in Photography i. our? on eee ee 
Art 180. Renaissance Art 

or 

Art 185. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art....... 


rm tmperwnwbdvr 


to 


Major with Sculpture Emphasis 


Art 101. Design and Colotn ..18 «sa. oe eee 
Art 112. Wood Seulpture. ces eee 
Art LISABCD:. Sculpture ©. ce oc nn.s oe esha ie ea 2—-2-2— 
Artal SLife: Drawing ws tarttisae ts, ate rote apele ree 
Art 118. History of Modern Painting................ 
Art 130. History of Sculpture... 2.002% «. 2 36 wewrene 
Arte l23A—l23B. Ceramics «. 22.004. 72) wae eee 2- 
Art 150. Prehistoric and Primitive Arts 
or 
Art 161. History of Oriental Art 
or 
Art 185. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art....... 


Do DO PO DO LO PS 


to 


MINOR IN ART 


Requirements for the minor in art: satisfactory completion of the following 
20 art units. 


Units 
ArtiA or 1B..History of Art: 5 eae tote eee ee 2 
Art 2A-2B. Beginning Drawing and Painting........... 2-2 
Art 3A. Intermediate Drawing and Painting............ 2 
Art 6A. Design and Color... . .)7 26 satin cnt eee eee ee 2 
Art 10. The Understanding of-Art... 2... 52.000. ase oe 2 
Art electives—upper division ............ceeeeeeeeeees 8 
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CREDENTIAL PROGRAM 


Requirements for the special secondary teaching credential in art may be ful- 
filled in conjunction with the major in art—general, and by satisfactory 
completion of courses in education totaling 18 units. 


The required courses are: Units 
Edueation 110. Educational Psychology ................ 3 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education .......... 2 
Education 170. Secondary Education ................... 3 
Education A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary 

POOL SATO WUE ale. otis hele Cee nih ecu, Sole bes alan ta: decease 2 
Education A 190B. Teaching Procedure in Secondary School 

Per MEAT SE St. Sprhnus scsi ot Soca nx ow TEL MR. aig has wie 2 
Education A 192. Student Teaching: Art............... 6 


Also required are proficiency tests, Speech 11 or examination, physical and 
health examinations. (See page 54.) 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. History of Art. (2-2) I, IT. The Staff 
1A. From the Stone Age to the Renaissance. Primarily for majors. 
1B. Renaissance and Modern Art; emphasis on painting. Primarily for 
majors. 


2A-2B. Beginning Drawing and Painting. (2-2) way The Staff 
2A. Composition in black and white media. 
2B. Prerequisite: courses 2A, 6A. 
Composition in color; water color media. 


3A. Intermediate Drawing and Painting. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 2A. 
Anatomy, composition using the human figure, various media. 


6A. Design and Color. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Plastic elements common to all the visual arts. 
10. The Understanding of Art. (2) I, II. The Staff 


An appreciation of the art expressions of various cultures. 


13. Sculpture. (2) I, IT. Mr. Thomas 
Prerequisite: course 2A. 
Sculptural problems; modeling and casting. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Design and Color. (2) I, II. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 2B, 3A, 6A. 
Experiment in contemporary design theory. 


102. Design in Materials. (2) II. Mrs. Ellison 
Prerequisite: course 6A. 
Design and experiment in various materials. 


104. Design in Jewelry. (2) I. Mrs. Ellison 
Prerequisite: course 6A. 
Background, materials, and techniques of modern jewelry. 


106. Art Education for Elementary Schools. (2) TIr: Mrs. Campbell 
Art techniques, laboratory practice, observations. For non-art majors. 
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107A-107B. Print-Making. (2-2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 6A. 
Original print design and method in intaglio, relief, and serigraph 
processes. 


108. History of Costume. (2) II. Mrs. Campbell 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
From ancient times to 1900. 


111. Water-Color Painting. (2) II. Mr. Dole 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 2B, 6A. 
Composition, various water color techniques. Studio, field trips. 


112. Wood Sculpture. (2) II. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 3A, 6A, 13. 
Composition in relief and in the round. 


113A—B-C-D. Sculpture. (2—2—2-2) I, II. Mr. Thomas 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 3A, 6A, 13, 
Sculptural problems: modeling, casting, stone carving. 


115A—B-C-D. Painting. (2-2-2-2) I, IJ. Mr. Rohrbach, Mr. Dole, 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 2B, 3A, 6A. 
Composition and technique in oil painting. 


116. Analysis of Design. (2) I, II. Mrs. Ellison 
Prerequisite: course 6A or 10. 
Interpretation and experiment with materials and objects. 


117. Life Drawing. (2) II. Mr. Thomas 
Prerequisite: courses 2A, 3A. 
Drawing from the model. 


118. History of Modern Painting. (2) I. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Artists and movements from neoclassicism to the present. 


119. History of Architecture. (2) I. —. 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Major styles from antiquity to the present. 


121. Art in Photography. (2) I, II. Mr. Rohrbach 
Prerequisite: course 6A or equivalent. 
Introduction to photography as an art medium. Laboratory, lectures, 
field trips. 


123A—B-—C-D. Ceramics. (2—2—2-2) I, Il. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: course 6A. 
Creative design, construction, glazing, and firing. 


130. History of Sculpture. (2) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Major periods from ancient times to the present. 


141. The Arts in America. (2) IT. 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Architecture, painting, and sculpture mainly in the United States. 


ry a 
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142. History of Spanish Art. (2) I. Mr. Baer 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. 
The sculpture, architecture, and painting of Spain and Portugal from 
classical times to the present. 


143. The Arts of Hispanic America. (2) II. Mr. Baer 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. 
Illustrated lectures on arts and crafts, special emphasis on painting, 
sculpture, and architecture; from Pre-Columbian to the present period. 


4150. Prehistoric and Primitive Arts. (2) I. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
African, Oceanic, American Indian, and prehistoric European cultures. 


161. History of Oriental Art (2) II. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
India, China, and Japan. 


180. Renaissance Art. (2) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of the Renaissance. 


181. Seventeenth- and Highteenth-Century Painting. (2) II. 
Prerequisite: course 1A or 1B or 10. The Staff 
Painters and movements in western Europe, 1600-1800. 


185. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art. (2) I. Mr. Baer 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. 
Analysis of concepts and trends among leaders in painting, architecture, 
sculpture and allied arts of the twentieth century. 


199. Independent Studies in Art. (1-4) I, IL.» The Staff 
Advanced individual problems. 
RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art. (2) I. 
(For art majors only.) The Staff 


Education A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (2) II. 
(For art majors only.) The Staff 


Education A 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Art. (2-2-2) I, II. Mrs. Ellison 


Art and Home Economics 
See page 72. 


Art in the Theater 
See page 72. 
7+ Not to be given, 1956-1957. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Mary M. Erickson, Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy (Chairman of the Depart- 
ment). 

Elmer R. Noble, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

John E. Cushing, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology. 

Demorest Davenport, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology. 

Garrett J. Hardin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

Helen E. Keener, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

Cornelius H. Muller, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany. 

*Barbara B. Oakeson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology. 

Harrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 

Maynard F. Moseley, Ph.D., ‘Assistant Professor of Botany. 

;+Walter H. Muller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 

James L. Walters, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 

Marta S. Walters, Ph.D., Research Associate in Biology. 

Allen H. Bartel, Ph.D., Instructor in Biology. 

Edward L. Triplett, Ph.D., Instructor in Zoology. 

Helen L. Decker, A.B., Assistant in Biology. 


Requirements for the Majors. All major students in the department are 
required to present for graduation, in addition to the major requirements 
listed below, Biology 130 (Genetics) and one upper division course in physi- 
ology. Those students entering the majors in Biology or Zodlogy after Biology 
1A (not having had Zodlogy 1A) must also present for graduation Zoology 
112, With the approval of the departmental chairman, 6 of the required upper 
division units in the major may be taken in related fields. At the end of the 
senior year majors will be expected to pass an oral examination covering their 
work in the major. 


Requirements for the Minors. All students electing a minor in the biological 
sciences are required to present for graduation 20 units in courses in the 
department, consisting of one of the following three options: 


Biology: Biology 1A, Botany 1, Zodlogy 1B, Zodlogy 112, and Botany 
108B; and elective. 


Botany: Botany 1, Botany 2, Botany 108B. The remaining units must be in 
Botany, except that any two of the following Biology courses may be in- 
cluded: Biology 1A, Biology 104, Biology 108, Biology 130. 


Zoology: Zoology 1A-1B; or Biology 1A and Zodlogy 1B and Zodélogy 112. 
Hither Zoology 112 or Zodlogy 113A must be presented. The remaining work 
must be in Zodlogy except that Biology 104, Biology 108 and Biology 130 are 
acceptable. 


Preprofessional Program. Recommendations for preprofessional programs 
leading to subsequent study in agriculture, forestry, medical laboratory tech- 
nique, medicine, dentistry, nursing, and similar professions may be found on 
pages 56 and 57. 


* Absent on leave, spring, 1957. 
+ Absent on leave, fall, 1956. 
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Biology 
Preparation for the major. 


Required courses: Units 


Pectanive ls Creneral es OLAIY! cy. es © se mites REA aw els Wie re ni + 
Botany 2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom................ 4 
Chemistry 1A—-1B. General Chemistry................... 8 
Samat ryene Orranic: GHEMISLTY 4.5... - seine rhs stati ou 4 
POOLUS VRP As GONCTAL LOOLO LY 6 asic» 5 <0 4» sim eee uly hls stats) la d 
BGGliry «1B OULU TE OOO Lis alee, ickc CYS eek SEE SENS oun 4 


Recommended: 


VEER ELGU a Md SL eet Str s civ vibe sughe 4 sc8 16 e siegs' «Says ahein ieee a aim yepe ee 3 
ATOUOLOIE DY SIGS oo cortiette vst vince what oie tio'e ne. st 9.4 600 shane 9 te 4-8 


The Major. Twenty-four units of upper division courses in the biological 
sciences, of which at least 9 units must be taken in each of the two following 
groups: 

Group 1: 
Biology LOSakresh-W ater Biology i...call fayeeks eh tee 
Botany 105. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants...... 
Botany 106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants.......... 
Botany 108A. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants............ 
Botany 108B. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants............ 
Rioteny 140-.b rindi ples/of B10-Mcology~s .. ae else ot ty8 wpe 
Botany 141. Ecology of Biotic Communities............. 
Apglorvell4* Entomolog yas sara is wu dspam ates res h.ts aden 
Zoology 112; Invertebrate; ZOOLOGY, visisinis c+ tose ene wees 
Zoology 113A. Natural History of Vertebrates........... 
Zoology 113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zodlogy........ 


WW PRwWWwW oR Pp 


Group 2: 
Biology 104. General Bacteriology. «.. 20 .Ge vie cess cue es 
mology LOD. Microrechnique. .cawiiects waters goes. vos. 
TRENT VLU he Co VLOLOLY. oC UNPIEIAISREN.. . hia cal tee ake st gek. 2 
Bion y.ici.e tinciples, of, Immunology... . S2wayi. wee Fe 
Pate Yale (TRNOUICS: ais. 45 w ile Blam k me ub, v AUe oASRERN ate dale we 
ByEOU VL o le hav OLLLOM Needs CMa a« LISHEA AA he sees oe 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology........... 
Botany 128. Advanced Plant Physiology................ 
Zoology 100. Vertebrate Embryology ................... 
Zodlogy 106. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates....... 
Pero yew ae General Parasitology... es <6 sie s0's 2 0.3 San 
POuOpyl20, ANIMATE DYSLOIODYAG es eo poo Ws ee es ow Hs 
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Botany 
Preparation for the major. 


Required courses: 
BiB ad eA TCUCE SLY DOUAIVY, carck atane siete sims spesd bpereisicpw ts ope shale 6 
Botany 2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom................ 
Braet ati LATE A TER GIN cits Bed y eoislnyess 4,0 v0 e's so eles ojo 0 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry................... 
Puanistry, ba Organi Cheniistnyiea. tf ff awed. 6 oli 
Zoology 1A. General Zoology (to be taken by the end of the 
BGORNGMOULONNOALAIer 11. 8) AK aeiath ss MUTE CAR ls ee oa 
One additional course in zodlogy (either lower or upper 
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The Major. Twenty-four units of upper division work in botany. The fol- 
lowing courses from the Biology list may be included in the major: 


Units 
Biology 104; General Bacteriology ......)7..)..,)550 0 4 
Biology 105. Microtechnique 2.05...) So. 
Biology /107.Cytology® (oc 7075s. ue asta ce tee 4 
Biology 108. Fresh- Water: Biology -.. 2.4) 8 ee ee 4 
Biology 130. Genetics <..). 2 ate ee nee 3 
Bidlogy 131. Evolution <...0% .5.0, pesca oe 3 
Biology 194A—B—C-D. Group Studies for Advanced 
Studentg: .'ys. «ous a paste ele years ila ets gn en 1—1-1-1 
Biology 195A-195B. Development of Biological Ideas.... 1-1 
Biology 198A-198B. Readings in Biological Sciences..... 1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1—4 
Zodlogy 
Preparation for the major. 

Required courses: Units 
Zodlogy 1A. General .Zodlogy t2'"s. 4). 370s eee eee 4 
Zoology 1B. Chordate \Zodlogya..00., 4.12 ee 
Botany 1. General Botany (to be taken by the end of the 

sophomore year)-'\/. Waser s oes am Ase ee eee eee 4 
One additional course in botany (either lower or upper 

division) 3... ...5. sspears wh: a ee 3-4 
Chemistry 1A-1B. General Chemistry.................. 8 
Chemistry 8. Organic Chemistry ................00.000. 4 


The Major, Twenty-four units of upper division work in zoology. The fol- 
lowing courses from the Biology list may be included in the major: 


Biology 104. General Bacteriology ..).. i} Tuc. oon 4 
Biology 105..Microtechniquei., stand .xhelalione ee 3 
Biology 107, Cytology ».....:. ».1 cx aglaw dies 4 
Biology 108. Fresh-Water Biology ..............0eeee0. 4 
Biology 127. Principles of Immunology. ...vawleie se 3 
Biology 130, Genetics ...Pecickiiel Sa ouesqe eee 3 
Biology 131: Evolution... .. 2.0.) oo) ade 3 
Biology 194A—B-C-D. Group Studies for Advanced 
Studerta'y Porte Lome el 3 soe 1-1-1-1 
Biology 195A-195B. Development of Biological Ideas.... 1-1 
Biology 198A-198B. Readings in Biological Sciences..... 1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1—4 
Biology 
LOWER DIVISION CouURSES 
1A. Pundamentals of Biology. (4) I, II. The Staff 


Cell theory, cell division, and heredity. Physiology of plants and animals, 
with emphasis on man and his place in nature. Survey of the principal 
groups of plants and animals. 

Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


1B. Concepts of Biology. (3) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Biology 1A or Zoélogy 1A or Botany 1. 
Topics discussed are chosen from among the following: origin and nature 
of life, adaptive mechanisms, control of disease, population growth, con- 
servation and utilization of natural resources, genetics, evolution and 
eugenics. 
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2. Educational Biology. (3) I, I. Mr. Wells 


Prerequisite: course 1A or consent of the instructor. 

A general introductory survey course designed especially for education 
majors. 

Seashore life and social studies correlation are features. Lectures, mu- 
seum studies, field and laboratory work. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours, 


30. Field Biology. (4) IT. Mr. Triplett, Mr. Cushing 


104, 


105. 


107. 


108. 


127. 


130. 


A study of plants and animals in the field, with emphasis on biological 
principles and recognition of species. 
Lecture, two hours; field trips, six hours. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


General Bacteriology. (4) II. Mr. Cushing 
Prerequisite: a course in college biology and one year of college chemistry. 
Introduction to microbiology. Emphasis on the physiological approach 
to an understanding of the activities of microdrganisms in biological, 
medical, and nutritional problems. Consideration of related immunologi- 
cal phenomena. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


Microtechnique. (3) I. Mr. Moseley 
Prerequisite: general zodlogy or botany, or consent of the instructor. 
Recommended: elementary chemistry. 

Preparation of biological materials for microscopic study. 

Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


Cytology. (4) I. Mr. Walters 
Prerequisite: Botany 1 and Zodlogy 1A, or consent of the instructor. 
Recommended: course 130. 

Structure and functions of the cell, especially in relation to heredity 
and development. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


Fresh-Water Biology. (4) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: a laboratory course in biological sciences. 

Limnological investigations, in the field, of representative plants and 
animals of fresh water. The physical and chemical properties of inland 
waters and their relationship to and influence upon biological produc- 
tivity. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory and field, six hours. 


Principles of Immunology. (3) I. Mr. Cushing 
Prerequisite: organic chemistry (may be taken concurrently) and a 
year’s course in the biological sciences or equivalent. 

The principles of immunology are treated as basic biological phenomena. 
Relationships to medicine, biochemistry, genetics, embryology, and evo- 
lution. Attention is also given to related hematological phenomena. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. 


Genetics. (3) I. Mr. Cushing 
Prerequisite: an elementary course in biological sciences and high 
school algebra. 

ie principles of heredity; applications to man, other animals, and 
plants. 
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131. Evolution. (3) II. Mr. Hardin 
Prerequisite: course 130. 
Organic evolution, with critical discussion of possible mechanisms in- 
volved. 


7150. Marine Biology. (2) I. Mr. Davenport 
Prerequisite: a course in the biological sciences. 
Lectures and reading on the sea as an environment for living things: its 
relation to man. Field trips during the session to be arranged. 


180. Public Health. (3) I, II. Mrs. Keener 
Prerequisite: one year of biological sciences. 
Eeologie principles of health; the causes of physical and mental diseases, 
communicable and organic; biologic, social, and economic factors in pre- 
vention; administrative organizations and historical background. 


194A—B-C-D. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-1-1-1) I, II. 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. The Staff 
A eritical review of research in selected fields of biology, such as genetics, 
ecology, or physiology. Oral reports by students. One discussion period. 


195A—195B. Development of Biological Ideas. (1-1) I, II. Mr. Hardin 
Prerequisite: upper division standing in the department and consent of 
the instructor. 
Reading of biographies and classical original papers in biology, fol- 
lowed by individual reports and class discussion. 


198A--198B. Readings in Biological Sciences. (1-1) I, Il. The Staff 
Prerequisite: senior standing with a major in biological sciences, and 
consent of the instructor. 
Special readings designed to broaden the outlook of students and to knit 
into a cohesive whole the basic principles underlying the major disciplines 
in the field. 
Individual conferences one hour once every two weeks. 


199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: senior standing with a major in biological sciences. 
Hours and credit by arrangement with any member of the staff. Labora- 
tory or field. 


Botany 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. General Botany. (4) I. Mr. C. Muller and the Staff 
Fundamentals of plant science; the relation of plants to man. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom. (4) II. Mr. Moseley and the Staff 
Morphology and life cycles of the major groups of plants, with emphasis 
on evolutionary relationships. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


6. Plant Anatomy. (3) I. Mr. Moseley 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2. 
An introduction to the anatomy of higher plants. Fundamental de- 
scriptive, comparative, and developmental phases of anatomy. 


Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. P 


t Not to be given, 1956-1957. 
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Upper DIVISION COURSES 


+105. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in 
alternate years) Mr. Moseley 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2. 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, and evolutionary rela- 
tionships of the algae, fungi, mosses, and liverworts. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in 
alternate years) Mr. Moseley 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2. 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, comparative anatomical 
features, and evolutionary relationships of the psilopsids, club mosses, 
horsetails, ferns, gymnosperms, and angiosperms. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


107. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (4) II. Mr. W. Muller 
Prerequisite: course 1, Chemistry 8 or equivalent, or consent of the 
instructor. 


Functions of higher plants: photosynthesis, assimilation, plant nutrition, 
water relations, and hormones. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


+108A. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) I. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2, or consent of the instructor. 
Field and herbarium studies of flowering plants; methods of collection, 
preservation, and identification; the characteristics and relationships of 
plant families. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. 


108B. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) II. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Field and herbarium studies of native flowering plants; intensive study 
of California flora. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. 


+128. Advanced Plant Physiology. (4) I. Mr. W. Muller 
Prerequisite: course 107 and Chemistry 108A-108B, or consent of the 
instructor. 


Water relations, nutrition, pigments, photosynthesis, assimilation, respi- 
ration, hormones, dormancy, and periodicity in plants. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


140. Principles of Bio-Ecology. (3) I. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2, or Zoology 1A-1B, and one other labora- 
tory course in botany or zodlogy, or consent of the instructor. 

The ecology of plant and animal individuals, species, and communities, 
with emphasis upon habitat analysis and responses. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


141. Ecology of Biotic Communities. (3) II. Mr. C. Muller 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2, or Zodlogy 1A~-1B, and one other labora- 
tory course in botany or zodlogy, or consent of the instructor. 

The theories of community origin, structure, and function and the geo- 
graphic basis of community distribution. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


7+ Not to be given, 1956-1957. 
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Zodlogy 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A. General Zodlogy. (4) I. Mr. Davenport 
Structure, function, heredity, and evolution: emphasis on invertebrates. 
Laboratory includes the frog. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


1B. Chordate Zoology. (4) II. ; Mr. Davenport 
Prerequisite: course 1A or, with the consent of the instructor, Biology 
1A. 


Structure, function, development, and evolution of chordates. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


25. Human Anatomy. (38) I. The Staff 
The structure of the organ systems based on human material and dis- 
section of the cat. 

Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


40. Introductory Animal Physiology. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Physical Science 1A and Biology 1A or their equivalents. 
An introduction to vertebrate physiology, with emphasis upon the mus- 
cular and nervous systems. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Vertebrate Embryology. (4) I. Mr. Triplett 
Prerequisite: courses 1A and 1B. : 
Principles and experimental analysis of vertebrate development based 
on a study of amphioxus, amphibians, chick and pig. 

Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


104, Entomology. (4) II. Mr. Davenport 


Prerequisite: course 1A. 

An introduction to the study of insects, their classification, structure, 
physiology, and ecology. 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


106. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (4) I. Mrs. Oakeson 
Prerequisite: course 1A-1B. 
The evolution and ramification of vertebrate structure, with emphasis 
upon function. Laboratory is limited to comparative morphology, but 
lectures stress physiology of the chief environmental adaptations. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. One field trip. 


111. General Parasitology. (4) IT. Mr. Noble 
Prerequisite: course 1A-1B. 
Biological aspects of parasitism: animal parasites of man and other 
animals; prevention and control of parasitic diseases. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


112. Invertebrate Zodlogy. (4) I. Mr. Davenport 
Prerequisite: course 1A or, with consent of the instructor, Biology 1A. 
An introduction to the classification, structure, habits, and ecology of 
invertebrate animals, with emphasis on the marine fauna of the Santa 
Barbara area. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 


a 
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113A. Natural History of Vetebrates. (3) I. Miss Erickson 


Prerequisite: a laboratory course in biological sciences. 

The interrelations of land vertebrates with their environment; annual 
eycles, population dynamics, and the bearing of these on distribution and 
evolution. 

Lecture, three hours. One field trip. 


113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zodlogy. (3) LI. Miss Erickson 


Identification of mammals, birds, reptiles, and amphibians; methods of 
studying behavior, annual cycles and habitat relations: systematics. 
Lecture, one hour; field trips, six hours. 


126. Animal Physiology. (4) II. Mrs. Oakeson and the Staff 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 1A—1B and 8, Biology 1A or course 1A. 
Recommended: Physics 2A-2B or its equivalent. 

Cell physiology as the key to functional phenomena at higher levels of 
organization. Introduction to present-day techniques of research in physi- 
ology. 

Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. One field trip. 


DIVISIONAL MAJORS, APPLIED ARTS 


Staff members in the Departments of Art, Home Economics, and Speech ap- 
propriately service these majors. The Dean of Applied Arts serves as Depart- 
ment Chairman for Divisional Majors. 

These majors are restricted to students who have specific interests in and 
potential talents for the stated fields. Entrance into the major is subject to 
the approval of the Dean and the Divisional Committee for Applied Arts. 
Both majors give appropriate emphasis to general education. 


Art and Home Economics 


This major is designed primarily for young women who wish to combine the 
study of art and home economics with other subject fields in a manner lead- 
ing to intelligent homemaking and participation in community affairs. This 
major does not prepare for teaching. The Chairman of the Department of 
Home Economies serves as the students’ adviser. 


Seventy-three units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


Units 
Controlled ‘Electives:-; 2)... 2... sams seen a) sae 3 
Philosophy 1, or Sociology 1 or 120, or Anthropology 
1 or 2 
English—Speech 4250). oe ees el etete «ocho ieee 15 
English 1A-1B, Speech 11, Upper Division English or 
Speech Electives 
General: Electives: ... 2.5 sue +4 4s ea» ep ee 26-24 
Mie BL se aves ojas "ears. deaeme ae i ahs wee es see, Sas 2 
Physicals Bducation« + 232). tmagals. af ope ees cee 2 
Peychology LA? = sco. 28 Gee ER nla oe 3 
MIGIONGE) 4 eae d's Haus ne ee nee eee nee ne ee 10-12 


Biology 1A, and Physical Science 1A—1B, or Chemistry 
2 and Physies 19 

Social’: Science .....2% 2.0 Nw os aealeela. Choo ee ee 12 
History 4A-4B, and 8A-8B or 17A-17B or Political 
Science 20A-—20B 


Forty-seven units in art and home economics as follows: 


FG he Peer ie, area ren oe KS 22 
Art 1A-1B, 2A-2B, 3A, 6A, 10, 102 or 104, 116, Art 
Upper Division Electives 

HomerEeconomics .)i.0a os joe eu teeta. +) at eee eee 25 
Home Economics 9, 10, 13, 15, 90, 93, 95, 101, 141, 
Home Economics Upper Division Electives (Recom- 
mend 140) 


Art in the Theater 


This major is of broad cultural emphasis. Specifically it would prepare a 
superior undergraduate student for graduate work in a department of Theater 
Arts, or for further training in Theater Arts at “practical” levels. This major 
does not prepare for teaching. The Chairman of the Department of Speech 
serves as the students’ adviser. 
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Seventy-two units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


Gontrollens Mleetives “Seis ce cee oer dscns} slbyinscs 
Philosophy 1, or Sociology 1 or 120, or Anthropology 
1 or 2 

Pinchish-Bpeeeh <. . os Usha ciels. see wel s wea elehe on ees s 
English 1A-1B, Speech 11 or 31, English 114A or B 
and 117E 

ErOUOPO Le EOGLIVOSI. date cue fret elas eatals edak> Mile efe es el 8 dis os 

MTL CRUCID ICA TLS Laroyee ciate are 6. che clata eye ao) ss sre enetehololagel ahs 

Malitary-Science: (Mem): sianiere oe svatlemiad a9 5.1 it state <2 

DAT ect ete Rly eh Soe Pepe's Mw ce eve, a a Ga, Uf tay REA vn dln alee be! ves 

Physical Education (including dance and fencing)..... 

PIE TOLOLOD Yumi Miers ss ate ietade wis 's. f= eaters oalurle, pW Rls al Sige cone 

RIGO ICM Me eeren a «ude yaclet alc nh = ells «lute ta wr USS ege  eis ere [s 
Biology 1A-1B and Physical Science 1A or Geology 2 
or 3 or 5 

SRT IS SES YT a a i I Sh Se aaa 
History 4A-4B, and 8A-8B or 17A-17B or Political 
Science 20A—20B 


Forty-eight units in art and speech as follows: 


ELGAR tee Pe ea Ae Te CNS aN ee were oman g Site ees etree ea 
Art 1A-1B, 2A-2B, 6A, 10, 108, 116, 118 or 119, Art 
Electives (Controlled) 

RSD COOL NeN. wis seis ete w blelets viel ples Sn eeererme se fale Jos 
Speech 30, 42 or 46, 70 or Industrial Arts 170, Speech 
155, 160A-160B, Speech 159A-159B, Speech Upper 
Division Electives. 


Units 
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Committee in charge: micah ate gat bh det le 

D. Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science (Chairman of the 
Committee). 

Norman D. Gabel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anthropology. 

Howard C. Fenton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 


Committee in charge: HISPANIC CIVILIZATION 


Philip W. Powell, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

Kurt Baer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Art. 

Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science (Chair- 
man of the Committee). 

Samuel A. Wofsy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish. 


Committee in charge: THE TUTORIAL PROGRAM 


Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Professor of Social Philosophy. 

Harold J. Plous, Ph.D., ‘Assistant Professor of Economics. 

James L. Walters, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 

Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English (Chairman of the 
Committee). 

Roger E. Chapman, Ph.D., Instructor in Music. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


The major in East Asian studies is designed for students planning gradu- 
ate study or professional careers in this area. Emphasis is placed upon the 
cultural background rather than upon technical training. The major is there- 
fore intended also to serve the needs of students desiring a general education 
with emphasis upon this important cultural area of the world. These East 
Asian studies include South Asia, with emphasis upon India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon; and the Far East, with emphasis upon China, Japan, Korea, and the 
Pacific. 

aie COURSES FOR THE MaJor 

The program of courses is to be made out by the student in consultation with 
the committee in charge. Each program will be designed to meet the needs of 
the individual student in accord with his educational objectives. All students 
will be expected to complete the following course: 


East Asian Studies 197. Correlated Studies. (1-6) I, II. 


Mr. Brown, Mr. Gabel, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Billigmeier 
Six units are required, normally 3 each semester. 


In addition 18 units must be selected from the following list (descriptions 
of these courses may be found under appropriate departmental headings) : 


Anthropology 100A. Cultural. 

Anthropology 101A. Ethnography. 

Art 161. Oriental Art. 

History 131. History of the British Empire. 

Political Science 136. Political Development of the Far East. 
Political Science 137. Political Development of South Asia. 
Sociology 185. Population. 

Sociology 189. Minority Group Relations. 


he 
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HISPANIC CIVILIZATION 


The major in Hispanic civilization is designed to serve the needs of the 
following students: (1) those planning careers which will necessitate resi- 
dence in, or knowledge of, the countries of Spanish and Portuguese speech 
and culture—for example, government service, teaching, business, journal- 
ism; (2) students preparing for graduate study in the social sciences or 
languages and literature, with special emphasis in the Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Latin-American fields; (3) students preparing to teach Spanish in the 
elementary or secondary schools; (4) students desiring a general education 
with some emphasis in this particular area of western culture. The geographi- 
cal areas included in the scope of this major are Spanish-America, Brazil, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

The following required courses, and those recommended, form a general 
guide. Selection of specific courses will be made by the student in consulta- 
tion with the committee in charge, and this selection will be based primarily 
upon the needs and objectives of the individual student. Credit may be given 
for studies undertaken in Spanish, Portuguese, or Latin-American schools. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Required: 
Spanish 4; or equivalent (to be determined in consultation with the com- 
mittee in charge). 
History 8A—8B. History of the Americas. 
History 60. Hispanic Civilization (Spain and Portugal). 
History 61. Hispanic-American Civilization. 


Recommended: 
An additional six units chosen from the following courses: 
Anthropology 1, 2; Economics 1A-1B; History 4A-4B; History 39; 
Sociology 1. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 

Required: 
_  Aminimum of 24 units selected from the upper division courses in Spanish 
language and literature and the following: Anthropology 101B; History 
162A—162B, 163, 164A—-164B, 166, 199; Political Science 148A—148B, 199; 
Art 142, 143. 


Hispanic civilization may be elected as a minor. In this case the student will 
take 12 instead of 24 units in the upper division courses mentioned above. 


THE TUTORIAL PROGRAM 


The purpose of the Tutorial Program is to give superior students a broadly 
liberal education, without the limitations of the traditional major, by rigor- 
ous training in the arts of critical reading, discussion, and writing. An aver- 
age grade of B or better in the freshman year is ordinarily a prerequisite to 
candidacy, although the Tutorial Committee will admit those students with a 
grade average lower than B who can be shown by other evidence than grades 
to be the type of student who would profit by the program. Properly qualified 
students who have spent their freshman year elsewhere may also be admitted. 

An entering student may register with the chairman of the Tutorial Com- 
mittee his intention of becoming a major, in order to be assigned to a 
permanent adviser early in his college career. He becomes a major only after 
he has taken the two required colloquia. (A colloquium is a formal discus- 
Sion group conducted by two instructors from different departments of 
knowledge. ) 
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The distinctive feature of the program is individual instruction in courses 
not offered in the regular curriculum but designed for the student with the 
assistance of his adviser and the Tutorial Committee. The colloquia are open 
to all students as electives. Upon approval of the appropriate divisional dean, 
they may be elected as alternates to certain courses listed as requirements in 
the Program of General Education. 

Preparation for the Major. Students follow the Program in General Educa- 
tion for Majors in Letters and Science (see pages 52 and 53), with the follow- 
ing provisos: 


1. The requirement of 6 additional units from English or from Speech 
(2. (b), p. 52) is restricted to English 53 and English 83, in sequence. 

2. In fulfilling the requirements listed in Natural Sciences and Mathematics 
(4., p. 52), the student must elect Mathematics 1. 

3. The introductory lower division course in Philosophy (5., p. 52) must be 
Philosophy 20A—20B, 

4.In fulfilling the requirement of 6 units of lower division work in the 
Social Sciences (7., p. 53), the student must elect History 4A—4B. 

5. In the sophomore year the student must elect two colloquia, one each 
semester. It is unlikely that he will be permitted to continue in the 
Tutorial Program if his grade in either colloquium falls below B. 


The Major. Each student is assigned to a faculty adviser for guidance in 
the preparation of his program. As far as possible, he retains the same adviser 
during his four years of undergraduate study. When he has completed his 
preparation for the major, the student begins his program of specifically 
tutorial instruction. With the assistance of his adviser, and after consultation 
with the Tutorial Committee, he elects two tutorial courses during each se- 
mester of his junior and senior years. 

The Tutorial Program may be elected as a minor. The minor student takes 
two required colloquia, followed by 12, instead of 24, units of tutorial courses. 
His adviser in the selection of his tutorial courses is the chairman of the 
Tutorial Committee. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Colloquium 101. Colonial Origins of American Thought. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Willson 


Colloquium 102. The Concept of Evolution: Scientific, Social, and 
Philosophical Implications. (3) I, I. 
Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Hardin, Mr. Walters 


Colloquium 103. Utopias. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Andron, Mr. Girvetz, and Mr. Hardin 


Tutorial 100A—B-—C—D-E-F-G-H (3-3-3-—3—3-—3-3-3) I, II. 


Tutors to be selected from the faculty according to the interests and 
requirements of the students. 


East Asian Studies 


See page 74. 


EDUCATION 


Glenn W. Durflinger, Ed.D., Professor of Education. 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education. 

Lester B. Sands, Ed.D., Professor of Education (Chairman of the Depart- 
ment). 

Charles L. Jacobs, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Emeritus. 

Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

Paul A. Jones, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Associate Professor of Education. 

Mildred D. Hoyt, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Lealand D. Stier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education. 

John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 


Teacher Education 


John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Codrdinator of Student Teaching. 

Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Adviser, Elementary Education, Chairman, Co- 
ordinating Committee on Teacher Education. 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Adviser, Early Childhood Education. 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Adviser, Junior High Education, 


Departmental Supervisors 


Marian H. Anderson, M.S., ‘Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. (Elementary ) 

Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

Ruth M. Ellison, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 

Maurice E. Faulkner, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 

Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech. 

Jean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Mildred D. Hoyt, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. (Elementary) 

Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education. (Early Childhood) 

Lynne ©. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Upton S. Palmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Associate Professor of Education. (Junior High) 

Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Roy L. Soules, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Lealand D. Stier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. (Elementary) 

Louise Turner, M.A., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education. (Early 
Childhood) 

John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. (Junior High) 


Major in Education 


This major leads to a Bachelor of Arts degree. The four-year program is 
divided into three areas: general education, core subjects in the major field, 
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and additional requirements for the completion of the kindergarten-primary, 
general elementary or general junior high school teaching credentials. A non- 
credential major is available for students who wish to specialize in the field 
of Education, but who do not wish to complete credential requirements. A 
minor in education may be approved for students with a major in another 
department. 


General Education 


Every student majoring in Education must complete approximately 50 
units in general education as a cultural background for professional study. 
The general education program consists of specified courses in: Art, Biologi- 
eal Science, English and Speech, Music, Physical Education, Physical Science, 
Psychology and Social Studies. Additional general education up to 15 units 
is usually elected by students majoring in Education. 


Major Core in Education 


A uniform core of courses in the field of Education is required of all stu- 
dents majoring in this department. A total of 30-32 units is to be selected 
from the following courses: : 

Units 
Edueation 57. Introduction to the Study of Education 
or 
Education 170. Secondary Education................ 3 
Edueation 101. History of Education, 


or 
Education 102. History of American Education, 
or 
Education 105. Education in Foreign Countries, 
or 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education, 
or 
Edueation 180. Educational Sociology ............... 2 
Education 110, Educational Psychology ............. 3 
Edueation 111. Child Growth and Development, 


or 
Psychology 113. Psychology of Adolescence.......... Zor 3 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling 
(Junior: High). * cs wise: 4. Cas emthe ln Wet oe che ae 2 
Education 119. Measurement and Evaluation in 
Edueation, 
or 
Education 126. Parent Counseling. ..............3... 3or 2 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education ....... 2 
Education 190. Teaching Procedure ................ 4,50r 6 
Education 192, Student) Teaching). 0.) Se ever. tees 8 or 10 
Education 193. Teaching Problems ................. 2 


Credential Programs 


Credentials for service in public schools in California are issued by the 
Commission of Credentials of the State Board of Education upon recommen- — 
dation of institutions authorized for teacher training. There are certain ac- 
ceptable standards which must be met by candidates for teaching credentials. 
These include such qualifications as intelligence, scholarship, aptitude for 
teaching, physical fitness, and personality. 

Teaching credentials issued on recommendations of this College include: 
(a) kindergarten-primary, entitling the holder to teach in kindergarten and 
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grades one through three; (b) elementary, entitling the holder to teach in 
grades one through eight; (¢c) junior high school, entitling the holder to teach 
in grades seven, eight, and nine in any elementary, junior high, or high 
school; (d) special secondary, entitling the holder to teach in a specified field 
in any and all grades in the schools. The preparation for the major in the 
special secondary credential, offered in this institution in art, homemaking, 
industrial arts, music, physical education, speech arts, and correction of 
speech defects, is obtained through the respective departments. For further 
information, see descriptions under the departments. 

The Department of Education provides and directs the teacher education 
and teacher training programs for all credentials. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY CREDENTIAL 


Additional courses are required for Education majors who wish to special- 
ize in early childhood education and obtain the kindergarten-primary creden- 
tial. Many of these courses are professional in nature and designed to supply 
a thorough background for preparing teachers of young children, ages two to 
ten. These courses are: Education 122, MEC 190, 191, Health Education 
48, Home Economics 10, Industrial Arts 42 and 142, Music 1A, 30A-30B-— 
30C-30D, and 40A. 


Student teaching. See pages 80 and 81. 
General tests. See page 81 for required tests. 
Special tests. 


1. Before enrolling in any music course, all students must take a standard 
native-capacity test, and a test in ability to carry a tune. These are scheduled 
at the beginning of each semester and must be taken at the time announced. 

2. Ability in piano must be demonstrated by passing a final proficiency 
examination before assignment to directed teaching. The specific piano courses 
for majors in early childhood education to prepare students to meet these 
requirements are Piano 30A, B, C, D. The student may enter directly into any 
of the above piano courses he is prepared to undertake, or, if he has sufficient 
preparation in piano to pass a proficiency examination, he may omit these 
piano courses. In either event he may substitute general electives for the unit 
requirements. 


Minor. No minor is required. However, a minor in music is strongly recom- 
mended. See requirements for Early Childhood Education Music Minor on 
page 117. No credit will be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies 
in preparation for this minor. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL 


Majors who wish to complete the requirements for the general elementary 
credential must take the following courses in addition to the core: Art 6A, 
Art 106, Education Ar 190, ME 190, PSe or Se 190, Health Education 48 
(women), Home Economics 10, Industrial Arts 43 and 143, Music 1, 15, and 
40A-—B, and Physical Education 138. 

Education El] 190, Procedure, must be completed before engaging in stu- 
dent teaching. Eight units in student teaching are required in the senior year. 
Students carrying 4 to 6 units of student teaching in any semester may be 
required to reserve a half-day for that student teaching. Prerequisites for 
Education El 192 include Education 110, 111, El 190, and two of the follow- 
ing: Art 106, Education ME 190, Industrial Arts 143 and Physical Educa- 
tion 138. The remainder of the above courses must be taken concurrently with 
student teaching. Students receiving a grade lower than C in student teach- 
ing will not be recommended for graduation or credential. See under Scholar- 
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ship (pages 80, 81). All students expecting to pursue directed teaching are re- 
quired to confer with the departmental adviser during the two days preceding 
registration. 

Student teaching. See pages 80 and 81. 

General tests. See page 81. 


Special test. Students in Music 1 are required to take a test in ability to 
carry a tune and, in addition, pass a standard native-capacity test. If the test 
is passed satisfactorily, the student may enter the required courses in music. 
If the test is not passed satisfactorily, the student is required to take Music 
15, and is not recommended to teach music. 


Minor. Candidates are not required to complete a minor. However, minors 
in art, music, physical education, industrial arts, and speech correction 
are very valuable for teachers and it is recommended that students who can 
do so fulfill the requirements for one of these minors. 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAM FOR MAJORS OTHER THAN EDUCATION 


Students who plan to prepare for the Elementary Credential by direct ap- 
plication to the State Department of Education and who are majoring in 
fields other than Education should consult with advisers in their major de- 
partment, and in the Department of Education at the beginning of the junior 
year. This is normally a 43- to 5-year program. 


GENERAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL 


It is recommended that majors who wish to take this credential complete 
one additional course beyond the major core in one of the following subjects: 
Edueation 135, 136A—136B, or 170. These majors must also complete two 
minors (18 to 20 units each) in subject fields taught in the secondary schools 
of the State. 

Education J 190A—J 190B, Procedure, must be completed before enrolling in 
directed teaching. Eight units of student teaching with a grade of C or higher 
are required before graduation. The student should arrange his program so 
that only four units of student teaching are scheduled for any one semester. 
Students receiving lower than C in courses J 190A—J 190B or J 192A—B—C—D 
will not be recommended for teaching. See under Scholarship below. 

Candidates may qualify for the general junior high school credential in 
two ways: 

1. By completing a major in junior high school education and two minors 
in subjects taught in the secondary schools. 

2. By completing a major taught in secondary schools in another depart- 
ment in this institution and, in addition, the requirements for the general 
junior high school credential as outlined above, except that the completion 
of only one minor in a subject taught in secondary schools will be required 
instead of two. 

Requirements for the Minors. For course requirements for the minors se- 
lected, see description under the departments in which the minors are ad- 
ministered. 


Student Teaching 


Filing of Application. All majors in any department who are preparing for 
teaching credentials must file an application for student teaching not later 
than the mid-term of the semester immediately preceding the first student 
teaching assignment. All applications will be carefully reviewed by the Com- 
mittee on Teaching Eligibility and the candidate will be advised of its find- 
ings at an early date. 

Scholarship. A student may not register for student teaching unless he has 
at least an average grade of C in his college subjects. The average of all 
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grades received in courses in Education must not fall below C. If at the con- 
clusion of any semester the average grade should fall below C, the student 
may not register for student teaching until the C average is reéstablished. No 
student may be graduated or recommended for teaching who has not main- 
tained at least a C average in student teaching. 

Unit credit. Unit credit for student teaching will be allowed only for work 
completed under the direction and with the approval of the Chairman of the 
Department of Education or his staff. Experienced teachers may be excused 
from a certain amount of student teaching after ability to teach has been 
demonstrated on the campus under the direction of the supervisors of student 
teaching. However, such credit will not be considered as fulfilling unit re- 
quirements toward graduation. 

Facilities. Student teaching will ordinarily be assigned in Santa Barbara 
and the vicinity, and in all cases is under the supervision of the College super- 
visors. The student himself must arrange for transportation. The public 
schools afford the laboratory for observation and student teaching. Student 
teachers in early childhood and elementary education are, as a rule, assigned 
to the local elementary schools or placed in the schools of near-by commu- 
nities. The local junior high schools and the high school are available for 
junior high and special secondary teacher preparation. Student teaching is 
also available in some fields in Ventura city and county schools. 

Proficiency Test Requirements. Proficiency tests in certain statutory sub- 
jects* (reading, language, arithmetic, spelling, and penmanship) are re- 
quired of all candidates for teaching credentials recommended by this College, 
or for those who plan to satisfy part of the State requirements with student 
teaching undertaken at this College. 


Speech Requirement: See page 54. 


Physical Examinations: 

1. All new students, freshmen and transfers, must pass a physical examina- 
tion given by the College Physician. 

2. When all prospective teaching majors have completed a total of 45 units, 
another examination will be given by the College Physician. 

3. All eandidates who have been absent for one or more semesters must pass 
a physical examination before credit may be given for courses undertaken 
upon their return. 


Combination of Two Credentials 


If a combination of the kindergarten-primary and elementary credentials, 
or the elementary and junior high school credentials is desired, at least one 
additional semester will be required. Consult the appropriate departmental 
adviser about additional course requirements. 

For a special credential in speech correction in addition to the regular gen- 
eral credentials, see page 160. 

For a special secondary credential in addition to the general elementary 
eredential, see the departmental adviser. 


Major in Education (without credential) 


Students may complete an Education major without a teaching credential. 
Such majors must fulfill the requirements of general education for the creden- 


* The statutory subjects are defined in Education Code Section 12130 as follows: 

“The course of study in the elementary schools of each city, county, and city and 
county, shall include instruction in the following prescribed branches in the several 
grades in which each may be required in the course of study adopted in pursuance of 
this Article, viz: (1) reading, (2) writing, (3) spelling, (4) language study, (5) arith- 
metic, (6) geography, (7) history of the United States and of California, (8) civics, 
including a study of the Constitution of the United States, (9) music, (10) art, (11) 
training for healthful living, (12) morals and manners.” 
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tial majors with approximately 20 additional units in Art, English, Home 
Economies, the Sciences, and the Social Sciences. 

Education courses required are as follows: Education 101, 102, 106, 110, 
111, 117 or 126, 119, 170, 180, and one course selected from Education 105, 
135, 136A-136B, 147, or 164. Two upper division courses in Psychology 
must be selected from the following: Psychology 104, 112, 113, 145, 148, 168, 
or 178. 


Minor in Education 


A minor in education is offered for those who are not expecting to obtain a 
teaching credential. The following courses in education constitute the minor: 


Units 

Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Edueation..... 3 
Education 101. History of Education 

or 
Edueation 102. History of American Education 

or 
Education 105, Education in Foreign Countries........... 2 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education................. 2 
Education 110. Educational Psychology ................. 3 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development............ 2 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling........... 2 
Education 180. Educational Sociology ................... 2 
Elective courses in\eduedtion....0 7... sigken seen ee 4 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


57. Introduction to the Study of Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Jones 
Emphasis is placed on historical, philosophical and sociological factors 
and their effects on American education, curriculum and practices. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. History of Education. (2) I. Mr. Sands 
Educational thought and practice as a phase of social progress. An- 
cient and medieval conceptions and their effect on modern education. 


102. History of American Education. (2) II. Mr. Sands 
Educational ideals and movements: their effect on modern education. 


105. Education in Foreign Countries. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands 
Survey of organization and teaching practices. Education as an instru- 
ment of political power; dependence on natural and cultural traditions. 


106. Philosophy of Education. (2-3) I, II. Mr. Sands 
Influence of contemporary American education and possible outcomes. 
Construction of an educational philosophy suited to developing effective 
citizenship in a democracy. 


110. Educational Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Durflinger 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
Application of principles of general psychology to the educative proc- 
ess; learning as it functions in the school environment; principles of 
mental hygiene and personality development. 


111. Child Growth and Development. (2) I, IT. Mr. Stier 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
Mental and physical growth and development; personal and social ad- 
justment; preventive hygiene. Directed observation of normal children 
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117. 


119. 


119 


122. 


126. 


135. 


Pupil Personnel and Counseling. (2) I, I. Mr. Jones 
Practices and techniques in school counseling and guidance; child 
study; parent education; counseling of handicapped children and their 
parents. 


Measurement and Evaluation in Education. (3) I, Il. Mr. Durflinger 
Prerequisite: course 110. 

purposes and techniques of evaluation, including statistical measures, 
construction of valid tests, tabulating and scoring standard examina- 
tions, interpretation to parents of evaluations. 


(P.E.). Measurement and Evaluation in Physical Education. (2) I. 
Mr. Rochelle, Miss Colville 


Dramatics, Music and Storytelling in Early Childhood. (3) I. 

Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 
Creative experiences in spontaneous and organized dramatics; develop- 
ment of original music, stories, and poetry. 


Principles of Parent Counseling. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 
Guidance measures for children with behavior problems arising from 
parent-child relationships and from home and school environments (birth 
to ten). Teacher-parent conferences; parent participation; group meet- 
ings; special attention to counseling of handicapped children and their 
parents, 


Remedial Reading. (2) I, Il. Mr. Sands, Miss Hoyt 
Methods and materials of instruction and diagnosis; remedial treat- 
ment of difficulties in reading in the elementary school. 


136A-136B. Remedial Reading Laboratory. (1-1) I, II. 


139. 


147. 


164. 


170. 


180. 


Prerequisite: approval of the instructor. Mr. Sands, Miss Hoyt 
Students assigned to directing remedial reading activities at any desig- 
nated level in the school. Self-analysis of reading problems and labora- 
tory work in self-improvement may also be approved. Education 135 and 
136 may be taken concurrently. 


Curriculum Construction. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands 
Basic principles and practices in curriculum-making as derived from 
the psychological, sociological, and philosophical considerations. 


Audio-Visual-Radio Education. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands, Mr. Wilson 
Audio-visual and radio aids in classroom teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools. Lecture, two hours; laboratory, one hour. 


Education and Vocational Guidance. (2-3) I, II. Mr. Nair 
Aims, objectives, and practices of guidance for classroom teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools. 


Secondary Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Jones 
Objectives and functions of the American secondary school; historical 
background; present practices; organization; program; curricula; 
methods and personnel. Observations required. 


Educational Sociology. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands 
American culture—social groups, processes, institutions and changes— 
and its relation to education. Influence of organized education in social 
evolution. 
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190. Teaching Procedure. 

All 190 courses are courses in methods of teaching. They include a study 
of curriculum and of the procedures in use in teaching the particular area 
or department of credential, or at the particular level indicated in the 
title of the course. The courses in the general fields include observation of 
demonstration teaching followed by discussion. The special secondary 
fields offer methods of both the elementary and secondary levels. See 
respective department chairmen for prerequisites for 190 courses. 


A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art. (2) I. The Staff 
(For art majors only) 


A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (2) II. The Staff 
(For art majors only) 


Ar 190. Arithmetic Procedure for the Elementary School. (3) I, II. 
Prerequisite: courses 110 and 111. Mrs. Irish 
Problems of teaching arithmetic in elementary and junior high educa- 
tion. To be taken concurrently with Education El 190. 


EC 190A. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Kindergarten). (2) I. 
Miss Leonard 


EC 190B. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Primary) with Primary 
Forum and Observation. (4) IT. Miss Leonard 


E1190. Elementary School Procedure. (5) I, II. Miss Byers 
H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (3) I, II. Miss Meshke 


IT 190A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Seefeld 


I 190B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (2) I, II. The Staff 
I 190C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) I, II. Mr. Monroe 


J 190A-J 190B. Junior High School Procedure. (2-2) I, II 
Miss Pond, Mr. Wilson 


MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) II. Miss VanDeman 


ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I. Miss Turner 
Elementary education majors must have completed El 190 (Elementary 
Procedure) before taking this course, or be enrolled in it concurrently. 


MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) I. Mr. Faulkner 
Includes methods in both elementary and secondary schools. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 


MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) IT. The Staff 
Includes methods in both elementary and secondary schools. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 


P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Harder, Miss Hodgkins 


PSc. 190. Physical Science in Education. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Sc 190. Natural Science for Education. (3) I, IT. Mr. Wells 
Sp. 190. Speech Activities and Methods for Teachers. (2) I, II. Mr. Palmer 
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191. Observation and Participation. 
Special courses involving additional observation of master teaching, 
conferences, discussion, and classroom participation. 


EC 191. Observation, Participation, and Planning. (3) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


192. Student Teaching. 

All 192 courses are concerned with student teaching in the various fields 
and at the different levels indicated by the titles. Experience in classroom 
teaching carried on under supervision of classroom teachers and college 
supervisors. Planned to give the student opportunity to put into practice 
the principles of teaching and theories of education which have been 
presented and discussed previously in preliminary courses in education. 
Practical work in the classroom is supplemented by conferences with 
teachers and supervisors, and by written lesson plans and assigned work. 
Prerequisites required for all 192 courses. See respective department 
chairmen. 


A 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Art. (2-2-2) I, IT. Mrs. Ellison 


EC 192A. Student Teaching: Kindergarten. (4) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


EC 192B. Student Teaching: Primary. (6) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


F1192A-192B. Student Teaching: Elementary School. (2-6) I, Il. 
Miss Byers, Miss Hoyt, Mrs. Irish, Mr. Stier 
Prerequisite: courses 110, 111, 147, El 190, and two of the following: 
Art 106, Education ME 190, Industrial Arts 143, and Physical Education 
138. The other two courses must be taken concurrently with student 
teaching. Maximum of 8 units applied to graduation. 


H 192A. Student Teaching: Foods and Nutrition. (2) I, HU. The Staff 
H 192B. Student Teaching: Homemaking. (2) I, Il. The Staff 
H 192C. Student Teaching: Textiles and Clothing. (2) I, Il. The Staff 


I 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Industrial Arts. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 


J 192A-B-C_D. Student Teaching: Junior High School. (2—2-2-2) I, IT. 
Miss Pond, Mr. Wilson 


M 192A-B-C-_D. Student Teaching: Music. (1-1-1-1) I, I. The Staff 
P 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Physical Education. (2-2-2) I, Il. 

The Staff 
Sp 192A. Student Teaching: Speech (2-4) I, II. Mr. Hatlen 


Sp 192B. Student Teaching: Speech Correction. (2—4) I, II. Mr. Schoell 


193. Teaching Problems. 
Individual and group problems of student teachers at the level of educa- 
tion indicated in the title. To be taken concurrently with student teaching. 


EC 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Early Childhood Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 
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El 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Elementary Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Byers, Miss Hoyt, Mrs. Irish, Mr. Stier 


H 193. Teaching Problems: Home Economics. (2) I, II. The Staff 


J 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Junior High Education. ( 1-1) °Yr; 
Miss Pond, Mr. Wilson 


P 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Physical Education. (1-1) Yr. The Staff 
199. Independent Studies in Education. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


Study of special problems in various fields of education. Open only to 
advanced students approved by the chairman of the department. 


ENGLISH 


Joseph Foladare, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

George Hand, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

William Ashworth, M.A., Professor of English, Emeritus. 

William Frost, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

J. Chesley Mathews, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English (Chairman of 
the Department). 

Robert E. Robinson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Genevieve W. Haight, M.A., Assistant Professor of English. 

W. Hugh Kenner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Elsie Leach, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Marvin Mudrick, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Assistant Professor of English. 

Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Kenneth H. Lendon, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 


Students must have passed Subject A (either examination or course) before 
taking any course in English. Regulations concerning Subject A are stated 
- on pages 32 and 33. 

Preparation for the Major. Students must pass courses 1A—1B, 53, and 83, 
in sequence, with an average grade of C or higher, and History 4A—4B. Each 
major student will be assigned to a faculty adviser for guidance in the prepa- 
ration of his program and in reading for the Comprehensive Final Examina- 
tion. 

The Major. (a) Students must take the following courses, adhering as far 
as possible to the order in which they are here listed: 


Units 

Brchshnti7d.1 Shakespeare ©... os 5 each See ne tans ev ke 6 ae 3 
English 156. The Age of Elizabeth 

or 
English 157. The Age of Milton... eee eet we 3 
Panerligh Oe. GUSUCOr Mes cnn yh sla os, csctapy? mutes oe whe cea + Riis es 3 
English 166. The Age of Swift and Pope 

or 
English 167; The Age of Johnson............0.. 055-0465 3 
English 130A. Survey of American Literature............ 3 
English 177. The Romantic Age 

or 
English 187. The Victorian Age...........-.eseeeeeeeee 3 


(b) In addition, students must take the following courses, in sequence, be- 
ginning in the first semester of the junior year: 


English 197A-197B. Comprehensive Survey ............-. 2-2 
English 198A—198B. Comprehensive Review and 
Examination fest. rrs tes bs rie ee oh eRe ye at ey | 2-2 


(c) Foreign Language. Each student must complete French 4 or German 4 
or demonstrate equivalent knowledge of either of these languages by passing 
an examination. Another language may be substituted with the consent of the 
department chairman. Any student who intends to do graduate work in Eng- 
lish should at an early date consult his departmental adviser regarding special 
language requirements of the various graduate schools. 

Requirements for the Minor. Students normally take a minor by complet- 
ing the following courses in sequence: 1A-1B, 46A-46B, 130A, and 5 addi- 
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tional units of English electives. Exceptions to this program must be ap- 
proved by the chairman of the department. Students wishing an 18-unit minor 
must take a program completely specified by the chairman. In all instances 
the minor must include at least 6 units of upper division courses. 

The California State Board of Education requires that candidates for the 
general secondary credential complete a 20-unit minor. 


Subject A: English Composition. No credit. fin i The Staff 
Three hours weekly. Required of all students who do not pass the 
examination in Subject A. 


LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


1A-1B. First-Year Reading and Composition. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Beginning either semester. 
1A. Intensive reading in selected literary masterpieces, accompanied by 
practice in composition. 
1B. Further training in intensive reading and expository writing. 
English 1A—1B is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


27. Newswriting. (3) I. Mrs. Leach 


41A. Creative Writing. (3) II. Mr. Hand, Mr. Lendon 
Writing in forms chosen by the student, such as autobiography, essay, 
one-act play, short story, and verse. 


{41B. Creative Writing. (3) Mr. Hand, Mr. Lendon 

46A—46B. Survey of English Literature. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
46A is not prerequisite to 46B. 

03. Introduction to the Study of Poetry. (3) I, II. The Staff 

83. World Literature. (3) I, IT. The Staff 

84. Modern Continental Literature. (3) II. Mr. Stuurman 

UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 

{106A. Short Story Writing. ( 3 els Mr. Frost 
Consent of the instructor required. 

106G. Problems of Composition. (3) IT. Mr. Robinson 

106K. Creative Writing. (3) IT. Mr. Hand, Mr. Lendon 

7113. Introduction to Literary Criticism. (3) II. . Mr. Kenner 

114A-—114B. The English Drama. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Foladare, Mr. Frost 


114A. From the miracle plays through Ben Jonson. 
114B. From Beaumont and Fletcher through Shaw. 114A is not pre- 
requisite to 114B. 


116. The English Bible as Literature. (3) I, II. Mr. Stuurman 

117E. Shakespeare. (3) IT. The Staff 

117J. Shakespeare. (3) I. The Staff 
(Primarily for English majors.) 

7120. Modern Drama. (3) I. Mr. Willson, Mr. Frost 


European and American drama from Ibsen to the present. 


t Not to be given, 1956-1957. 
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124. Readings in the Modern Short Story. (3) II. Mrs. Haight, Mrs. Leach 
125. The English Novel. (3) I. Mr. Mudrick, Mr. Robinson 


7127. Advanced Journalism. (3) 11. Mrs. Leach 
Prerequisite: course 27 or its equivalent. 


130A-130B. Survey of American Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Mathews, Mr. Willson 
130A. Hawthorne, Emerson, Melville, Whitman, Henry James. 
130B. Selected American writers from Poe to the present time. 


132. Studies in American Literature. (3) I. Mr. Willson 
Main developments in American thought studied in the writings of 
Edwards, Franklin, Emerson, and others. 


7153. The Genteel Tradition in America. (3) I. Mr. Willson 
The writings of Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emily Dickinson, 
Frost, and Robinson, 


142A-B-C. Comparative Literature. (3) II. Mr. Mathews 
142A. Dante’s Hell. 
142B. Dante’s Purgatory. 
142C. Dante’s Paradise. 


148. English and American Prose since 1900. (3) I. Mr. Kenner 
Emphasis upon forms of modern fiction. 

152. Chaucer. (3) II. Mr. Mudrick 

153. Contemporary British and American Verse. (3) II. Mr. Kenner 
Prerequisite: English 53 or consent of the instructor. 

156. The Age of Elizabeth. (3) I. Mrs. Leach 
Nondramatie literature of the Elizabethan period. 

157. The Age of Milton. (3) IT. Mr. Hand 

166. The Age of Swift and Pope. (3) I. Mr. Frost, Mr. Hand 

167. The Age of Johnson. (3) II. Mr. Foladare 

177. The Romantic Age. (3) I. Mr. Robinson 

187. The Victorian Age. (3) II. Mr. Robinson 

189. Children’s Literature. (3) I, II. Mrs. Haight 


Extensive readings; building of literary understanding in children; 
principles underlying the choice of literature for different age levels. 
(May not be counted toward English major.) 


197A-197B. Comprehensive Survey. (2-2) I, I. The Staff 
This course, continued in course 198A-198B, is designed to give the 
student a comprehensive understanding of the chronological development 
of English literature and to foster in him a critical perception. The 
course actually begins in the sophomore year when the student is pre- 
sented with a “Comprehensive” list of books which he must read during 
the remainder of his undergraduate career, under the supervision of an 
adviser. The student will register for this course at the beginning of his 
junior year. The course consists of a series of weekly meetings, at which 
the student will present critical papers, based on his reading, for analysis 
and discussion with his adviser. 


+ Not to be given, 1956-1957. 
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198A-198B. Comprehensive Review and Examination. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
A continuation of 197A-197B. At the conclusion of 198B the student will 
take the Comprehensive Examination, consisting of two three-hour papers 
on the whole course of study. 


199. Independent Studies in English. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Reading and conference for seniors of high scholastic standing. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Eda Ramelli, Doctora en Letras, Professor of Spanish. 

Paul Périgord, Ph.D., Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus. 

William F, Aggeler, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French. 

Pablo Avila, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish. 

Robert Beachboard, Docteur de l’Université de Paris, Associate Professor of 
French. 

Samuel A. Wofsy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish. 

Rolf N. Linn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German (Chairman of the De- 
partment), 

Edmond E. Masson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French. 

Andrés R. Ramon, LL.M., Lecturer in Spanish. 


The Major in French: 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, or four years of high school 
French, and course 4, or other equivalent to be tested by examination. If 
_ course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the student must complete course 
25A-25B as prerequisite to upper division courses. 

Students who wish to make French their major sunject must have main- 
tained at least an average grade of C in the college courses in French taken 
prior to their junior year. 

Only students who pronounce French correctly and read it fluently will be 
admitted to upper division courses. Students transferring from other institu- 
tions may be tested by examination. 

Students whose native language is French will not be permitted to enroll 
in any French course lower than French 25A—25B. 


The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
French 101A-101B. Conversation and Composition....... 3-3 
(May be omitted if 25A—25B (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 
French 109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from 


the Middle Ages through the Nineteenth Century...... 3-3 

The remaining units may be completed from courses: 
French 112A-112B. The Nineteenth Century............ 3-3 
French 120. The Seventeenth Century ..7.....0.......2.0. 3 
French 121, The Eighteenth Century ....4...05 dene ns 3 


The Major in Spanish: 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, or four years of high school 
Spanish, and course 4, or other equivalent to be tested by examination. If 
course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the student must complete 
course 25A—25B as prerequisite to upper division courses. 

Students who wish to make Spanish their major subject must have main- 
tained an average grade of at least C in the college courses in Spanish taken 
prior to their junior year. 

Only students who pronounce Spanish correctly and read it fluently will be 
admitted to upper division courses. Students transferring from other institu- 
tions may be tested by examination. 

Students whose native language is Spanish will not be permitted to enroll 
in any Spanish course lower than course 25A—25B. 
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The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
Spanish 101A-101B. Conversation and Composition....... 3-3 
(May be omitted if 25A-25B (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 
Spanish 107A-107B. A Survey of Spanish Literature from 
the Middle Ages ‘to 1680 oni. cise niece we ois oe ee 3-3 


The remaining units may be completed from courses: 


Spanish 100. Introduction to Spanish Linguistices......... 2 
Spanish 103A-103B. Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century 
Literatures. ses sam ecacacbe yee Bie phos, Ue seal ata se ee 3-3 
Spanish 104A-104B. Spanish-American Literature ....... 3-3 
Spanish:110. Contemporary’ Literature... . #2). 52a eee 3 
Spanish 111A—111B,. The Golden Age of Spain.... 7.0.70 3-3 
The Department of Foreign Languages offers minors in French, German, 
and Spanish. 


The Minor. A minimum of 20 units in the chosen language is required; of 
these 9 units must be in the upper division. 


Foreign Literature in English Translation 
(Courses for which no knowledge of a foreign language is required) 

Foreign Language 121A. Golden Ages of Continental Literatures. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: Upper division standing. Mr. Wofsy, Mr. Aggeler 
Presentation of the classical literatures of Spain and France. Lectures and 

reading in English. 
No language credit is allowed for this course. 

Foreign Language 121B. Golden Ages of Continental Literatures, (2) II. 
Prerequisite: Upper division standing. Mr. Linn, Mr. Masson 
Presentation of the classical literatures of Germany and Russia. Lec- 

tures and reading in English. 
No language credit is allowed for this course. 


Classics 
Greek 
71. Elementary Greek. (4) I. — 
72. Elementary Greek (continuation of 1). (4) II. — 
+4 A-4B. Intermediate Greek. (2-2) I, II. ~ 


Latin 
71. Elementary Latin. (4) I. The Staff 
72. Elementary Latin (continuation of 1). (4) I. The Staff 
73. Intermediate Latin. (4) I, IIL. The Staff 
Reading and translation of Latin texts. Translation of English into 
Latin. 
French 


Lower DIvISIOoN CouRSES 
In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 
1. Elementary French. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. The Staff 
ft Not to be given, 1956-1957. 
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2. Elementary French (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. The Staff 
3. Intermediate French. (4) I, I. The Staff 
4, Intermediate French (continuation of 3). (4) I, II. The Staff 
8A. French Conversation. (1) I, II. Mr. Beachboard 


Prerequisite: course 2. 
Two one-hour meetings. 


8B. French Conversation (continuation of 8A). (1) II. Mr. Beachboard 
725A—25B. Advanced French. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Masson 
Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101A-101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Masson 
7109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from the Middie Ages through 
the Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Aggeler 
112A-112B. The Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Beachboard 
120. The Seventeenth Century. (3) I. Mr. Masson 
121. The Highteenth Century. (3) II. Mr. Aggeler 
199. Independent Studies in French. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


Individual investigations in literary fields. 


German 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary German. Beginners’ Course. (4) I. The Staff 
2. Elementary German (continuation of 1). (4) II. The Staff 
3. Intermediate German. (4) I. Mr. Linn 
4,Intermediate German (continuation of 3). (4) II. Mr. Linn 


UPPER DIVISION CoursEs 
104A. Readings in the Drama of the Nineteenth Century. (3) II. Mr. Linn 


109B. Goethe’s Dramas. (3) I. Mr. Linn 
Russian 
LowERr DIVISION COURSES 
71. Hlementary Russian. (4) I. Mr. Masson 
Elements of grammar and composition. Reading and conversation. 
72. Elementary Russian. (4) II. Mr. Masson 


Continuation of 1. 
Spanish 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary Spanish. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. The Staff 
2. Elementary Spanish (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. The Staff 
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3. Intermediate Spanish. (4) I, II. The Staff 

4, Intermediate Spanish (continuation of 3). (4) I, II. The Staff 

8A. Spanish Conversation. (1) I. ‘The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 2. Two one-hour meetings. 

8B. Spanish Conversation (continuation of 8A). (1) IT. Mr. Ramén 

25A—25B. Advanced Spanish. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy, Mr. Avila 


Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
100. Introduction to Spanish Linguistics. (2) I, II 


101A-101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 
103A-103B. Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century Literature. (3-3) Yr. 

Mr. Wofsy 
7104A-104B. Spanish-American Literature. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 
107A-—107B. A Survey of Spanish Literature from the Middle Ages to 1680. 

(3-3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy 
110. Contemporary Spanish Literature. (3) II. Mr. Reynolds 
7111A-111B. The Golden Age of Spain. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy 


Prerequisite: Spanish 107A—107B. 
Spanish literature 1550-1680, 


199. Independent Studies in Spanish. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Individual investigations in literary fields. 
Hispanic Civilization 
See page 74. 
{ Not to be given, 1956-1957. 
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Charlotte E. Biester, Ed.D., Professor of Home Economics. 
Alice V. Bradley, M.A., Professor of Home Economics. 


Florence C. Meredith, M.A., Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus. 


Edna D. Meshke, Ph.D., Professor of Home Economics. 

Winifred M. Frye, B.S., Professor of Home Economics, E'meritus. 
Ruth Major, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Home Economics. 
Marie R. Wilson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 
Etoile J. Morgan, M.A., Instructor in Home Economics. 

Marion P. Alves, M.A., Associate in Home Economics. 

Barbara A. Bentley, A.B., Assistant in Home Economics. 

Ella E. Hendrick, A.B., Assistant in Home Economics. 


Requirements for a Major in Home Economics leading to an A.B. degree 


Fifty-eight units in basie curriculum areas as follows: 


tee OG Ones gists. Fodhe vate ety ye)! cae s+ B+ FOV 2 ole la wae etme le advo his 16 units 
Pil VatCe ME eTLILTOUUCCOTY: PU YSICS ia. sacs gee es ce 4 oe ok 4 
or 
Mathematics 1. Introduction to Mathematics............... 3 
Chemistry 2. Introductory Chemistry ..:i 2c) 4). eevee cee 4 
FHOMIsPRv Eo OT ganic! Chemistr ysis cis kisbic bcclk bay Meet oti 4 
Biology 1A. Fundamentals of Biology ....:. 00.0360. 6 000065 a 
Bree PUGIGUCGEs Wis iit ait kc bok s W'k & bm ieee te the eer Re wise hats LL Ma! 9 units 
History 8A—8B or History 17A-—17B or Political Science 20A- 
aE AA ete a 5 cha iOs wie ing aPat oe 6 Aig ks + CASEY in abi fan elcie 4G ie 3-3 
Economics 1A. Principles of Economies, or 
Economics 109. Introduction to Economics................. 3 
POVCUOIOgY pl. General <Payouglog yi: cifarycd dct) toe we Matha 3 units 
RSLS D eS SOCCI es .ci Oem ert Ree. Le a. SUES Gee Lee 12 units 
English 1A-1B. First-Year Reading and Composition........ 3-3 
Speech, LL; Fandamentals of Spéecebh:4 wii sei dV fet Las 3 
Speech elective (lower division or upper division)........... 3 
Oh Sept Ri A i a Sarah lie ir SS Aiden a art SR Ah 8 units 
Pere COae Mt POI SSAC OOD hs digas eveldcpe ofits ee x ae ele ea ee 2 
Ariane Umuerstanainy Of “ATE et <tc Seeks a ea Re twit 2 
Art 116. Analysis of Design or art elective upper division... 2 
Pane OLORELT OR Liter a vABIOIE A yrs estate mats gotta Old stp ee phy er bal ohn 2 
TET 8 ORR Ear a Orig SAID gro ar SNM A in ARYL ot ees 9 Se oe ata Fe ae 2 units 
Music 15. Musie History and Appreciation................ 2 
tay LG a RLCA LOY ferns. Gt fa eikcay « sce tock See kee eG 2 units 
BPOUCLOUO NY CleCtI VOR NT. st sah el? SEU EME ee Lh ANN. Bi radbe 6 units 
Philosophy 1. Short Introduction to Philosophy............. 3 
Sociology 120. Marriage and the Family................... 3 
or 
Health Education 108. Preparation for Marriage and 
ROPER OC iter eo at ali rsa tailed ae ky eal Spe HES a gh. SS 2 
Forty units in home economies as follows: 
ETT LOE PURE RER nS ON oie: a apes s, dake ds ante x akties eh hotles Total 32 units 
Home Economics 4. Household Equipment.................. 2 
Home Economics 9A-9B. Food Study...........0.. 20000205 6 
tome Heonomieml Child Care laiarni, Perot Oe oe irda aes 2 
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Home Economics 14. Consumer-Buying Units 
or 
Home Economies 135. Institutional Marketing and Cookery 
or 
Home Economics 141. Consumers and Markets............... 
Home Economics 15, House Interiors and Furnishings........ 
Home Economics 90. Textile: Study <3..5;: cite emsel «teen eee 
Home Economies 93. Dress Design and Selection............ 
Home Economics 95.- Clothing Construction .......0. 06.5 
Home Economics 103A. Nutrition and Dieteties............. 
Home Economics 133. Child Care Laboratory............... 
Home Economics 140. Home Management Principles......... 
Home Economics 142. Home Management Laboratory........ 
TELECHIVE COUTSES 0:2 8 mettre she's saeeln ths aby sic SE = Total 7-8 Units 


Content areas selected to complete a program in general homemaking, 
or to meet American Dietetics Association standards, 
or to fulfill requirements for a special secondary teaching credential. 


ns 
co 


DO DO DO w DD Ww OO 


Courses required to qualify for: 


a. American Dietetics Internship are: Units 
1. Home Economies 103B. Nutrition and Dietotherapy........ 3 
2. Home Economics 134. Institutional Management .......... 3 
3. Home Economics 135. Institutional Marketing and Cookery. 3 
4, Nutrition and Institutional Management ................ 6-16 
do. Physicaland biological sciences ...........-.:-. ese 4—9 

b. Special secondary teaching credential are: 

1. Home Economics 101. Advanced Clothing Construction..... 2 
2. Home Economics 125. Demonstration Methods ............ 2 
3., Education 110. Educational Psychology 7... ... =. 1« ume a 
4, Education 111. Child Growth and Development ........... 2 
5. Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling .......... 2 
6. Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education ............ 2 
7, Education 170. Secondary Education *6_. a:eheeneen eee 3 
8. Ed. H 190, Teaching Proeeduress. a2 .2yih See eee 3 
9. Ed. H 192B. Student Teaching: Homemaking 
and 
Ed. H 192A. Student Teaching: Foods and Nutrition 
or 
Ed. H 192C. Student Teaching: Textiles and Clothing .... 4 
10. Fd, 4195, Teaching Problems .5 25 7. ..t.cs s+ eee 2 


Due to forthcoming changes in credential requirements minor alterations 
will be made in this program. 


Requirements for a Divisional Major in ‘Applied Arts leading to an A.B. 
degree. A divisional major in the Applied Arts is offered for students who are 
interested in combining the fields of arts and home economies. See page 72. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
4, Household Equipment. (2) I, II. Miss Morgan 
Study of the selection, use, and care of home equipment; consideration 
of construction features, initial and operational costs, and labor-saving 
values. Two two-hour laboratories. 


9A-9B. Food Study. (3-3) I, II. Miss Major 
Scientific study of foods; development of skill in selection, purchase, 
preparation, and service of food. One lecture and two three-hour labora- 
tories. 
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9C. Food Study. (3) II. Miss Major 
Designed for nonmajors; a study of underlying principles involved in 
the preparation and serving of various types of foods. One lecture; two 
two-hour laboratory periods. 


10. Elements of Nutrition. (2) I, IT. Miss Bradley 
Normal human nutrition. Open to nonmajors. 


11. Meal Management. (2) I or II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 9C. 
Planning, preparing, and serving meals attractively and economically. 
One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 


13. Child Care. (2) I, IT. Mrs. Alves 
Physical, emotional, and social needs of the infant and young child 
in relation to his membership in the family. Observations in well-baby 
clinics and nursery schools. 


14. Consumer-Buying. (2) I. Miss Biester 
Economie factors involved in utilization of consumer goods. 


15. House Interiors and Furnishings. (3) I. Mrs. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Art 6A. 
Functional and aesthetic factors influencing interiors and furnishings for 
family homes. 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. 


90. Textile Study. (3) I, II. Miss Meshke 
Textile fibers and the fabrics made from them; historical background, 
production, and manufacture; understanding and evaluation of new 
fibers, new fabrics, and new finishes, 


93. Dress Design and Selection. (2) I, II. Mrs. Wilson 
Application of fundamental art principles to wardrobe planning. One 
lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 


95. Clothing Construction. (3) I, II. a eo 
Prerequisite: course 90. 
Clothing construction based upon principles of design. One lecture; 
two three-hour laboratories. 


96. Children’s Clothing. (2) ITI. (2 =ercs 
Prerequisite: course 95. 
Selection and construction. Two three-hour laboratories. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Advanced Clothing Construction. (2) I, IT. Miss Meshke 
Prerequisite: course 95 or equivalent. 
Principles of pattern design, anatomical structure, and fabric charac- 
teristics basic to clothing problems. One lecture, one three-hour labora- 
tory. For majors, 


102. Experimental Cookery. (3) I. Miss Major 
Prerequisite: courses 9A-9B, Chemistry 8. 
Qualitative and quantitative methods in food preparation under con- 
trolled conditions. One lecture; two three-hour laboratories. 
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103A. Nutrition and Dietetics. (3) I. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite: courses 9A-9B, Chemistry 8. 
Normal nutrition; metabolism of all food groups, calculation and prepa- 
ration of diets to meet the nutritional and economic needs of the family. 
For majors. Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. 


+103B. Nutrition and Dietotherapy. (3) II. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite: course 103A, Chemistry 108A. 
Modification of normal diet for specific diseases; case problems; use 
of basal and bomb calorimeters. Critical analyses, nontechnical nutri- 
tional data. 


109. Recent Findings in Nutrition. (2) II. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite: course 103A or equivalent. 
Reviews and discussions of scientific literature; modern trends. 


111A. Clothing Economics. (3) I. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or Economics 109. 
Interpretation and application of the principles of economics to the 
solution of clothing problems of individuals and family members. 


111B. Clothing Economics. (3) II. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or Economies 109. 
Contemporary problems of production and distribution of textiles and 
clothing affecting individuals and members of the family group. 


121. Tailoring. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: course 95. 
Design, fashion, and economic factors involved in the construction of 
garments. One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 


125. Demonstration Methods. (2) I, IT. Miss Biester 
Techniques in the selection, organization, and presentation of scien- 
tific information to audiences. 


133. Child Care Laboratory. (2) I, II. Mrs. Alves 
Prerequisite: course 13. 
Interpretation of child-care principles through participation in an or- 
ganized program of work with preschool children. One lecture; one 
three-hour laboratory. 


134. Institutional Management. (3) II (Alternate with 135). 
Prerequisite: course 9A—9B, 103A. Miss Hendrick 
Emphasis on the scientific administration of all types of institutions and 
industrial laboratories in relationship to employer-employee problems; 
record control; selection and arrangement of equipment. Two lectures; 
one three-hour laboratory. 


135. Institutional Marketing and Cookery. (3) II (Alternate with 134). 
Prerequisite: course 9A—9B, 103A. Miss Hendrick 
Principles and problems involved in the production, purchase, and prepa- 
ration of foods in quantity. Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. 


140. Home Management Principles. (2) I, II. Miss Morgan 
Analytical study of family managerial problems involving material and 
human resources. 


141. Consumers and Markets. (2) II. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or 109 and senior standing. 
Markets and conditions basic to the solution of consumer problems in 
the selection of goods. 


+ Not to be given, 1956-1957. 
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142. Home Management Laboratory. (2) I, II. Miss Morgan 
Prerequisite: courses 4, 103A, 140. 
Students organized as a family group live in the Home Management 
House and solve homemaking problems in connection with food prepara- 
tion and serving, housekeeping, household finance, hospitality, and satis- 
factory human relationships. 


150. Family Housing. (3) IT. Mrs. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Art 6A. 
Historic, aesthetic, economic, and functional aspects of family dwellings; 
appraisal of house plans in terms of optimum family living. Two lectures ; 
one three-hour laboratory. 


194A. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (2) I. Miss Biester 
Home Economics in community organizations. For majors. 


194B. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (2) IT. Miss Biester 
Understanding and evaluating individual and group reactions; con- 
tributions made by home and community leaders to civic programs. 
For majors. 


199. Independent Studies in Home Economics. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
For majors. 
RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (304. 
Miss Meshke 


Education H 192A. Student Teaching: Foods and Nutrition. (2) I, II. 
The Staff 


Education H 192B. Student Teaching: Homemaking. (2) I, II. The Staff 


Education H 192C. Student Teaching: Textiles and Clothing. (2) I, II. 
The Staff 


Education H 193. Teaching Problems: Home Economics. AAR Le 
The Staff 


Art and Home Economics 


See page 72. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Lynne C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Roy L. Soules, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Emanuel E. Ericson, M.A., Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 

William F. Holtrop, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

John A. McClure, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts (Chairman 
of the Department). 

E. Burnham Dunton, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Theodore S. Ellenwood, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

John M. Groebli, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Clyde Keener, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Edward A. Kincaid, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Robert A. McCoy, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Harold J. Miller, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Joseph J. Sayovitz, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Paul L. Scherer, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Louie S. Taylor, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

*Thomas S. Weir, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Fred L. Griffin, A.B., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 

Florence W. Lyans, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 


The Department of Industrial Arts includes the fields of industrial arts, 
graphic arts, and industrial management. 


General Requirements: Students with a major in industrial arts who wish 
to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy general requirements listed 
pages 48-55. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
WITH A MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Curriculum for Special Secondary Credential 


Freshman Year 


First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
Mine lish Ags set. aeeter eek te teller cc 3 Einglish <1 B. yicccrenctaneaen arches ce eee ae 
TO OCIAL ES CLEN CO a emeioet sae en crtere sacle 3 Toocial Science, . sa. ae eee 3 
Physical Science 1A or Chem. 2...3—-4 Physical Science 1B or Physics 19.3—4 
GA. 1, Freehand Drawing and I.A. 20, Metalworking Fundamentals 3 
SketGning ie cesar Sete 2 Art or? Musics. 3.2 ssc ee eee 2 
T.A. 11, Wwodworking Fundamentals 3 ROTO. Oa a ea ee eee aly 
ROD. Os ess = op tat bee ba BO, haves 14 Physical) Hducationy ssc eens 3 
Physical Education ............. 2 
16-17 16-17 


* On leave, 1956-1957. i e8 
+ Students must satisfy the American History and Institutions requirement here or 


later. 
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Sophomore Year 


First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
Biology 1A, 30 or Botany 1 or PsychologysVAasnercr cc. fea. eae 3 
MIOOLOP Val Ateasie nes, vi.0,.cicde, sy sieje elecele 4 PPO OF MMs Cite aiverrsinclsccas. 2 we we 2 
RIDEOCI NL Lior cia coorer cure atektheitem «fe 3 LAS LAN Machinewshop.a cleacebens «te 3 
G.A. 5, Drafting Fundamentals.... 3 I.A. 30, 31, or 32, Automotive Work 3 
G.A. 80, Graphic Reproduction Fun- Hléctivowassrae wen ee ee sae 2 
GaAMentals wee cieletehacls sienc a.0 oe etal 3 BR OeT. GO. sekeloueneks Ltelettte oat, « 13 
it (CAV OR = BA Sees Cine Eee itera 13 Physical dwestloniecve cicero cuca chee 3 
PhysicalsWducation 21. fe <select 3 
15 15 


Junior Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
G.A. 105, Industrial Arts Design... 2 FoR 149 we IOGEEIGICY. be: oretebotene: cre rath 3 
Ed. 110, Educational Psychology... 38 Ed. 147, Audio-Visual-Radio Ed... 2 
Social Science Elective.......... 3 Ed. I 190A, Teaching Procedures in 
English-Speech Elective ......... 3 poh poate PGGh Gast ae oGd Oo 5 Oe 2 
PACH MICA] PHTECtIV Ge. chee te. oye eis. siee ec 3 Controlled Electives ............ 6 
14 13 


Senior Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 

Ed. I 190B, Content and Materials Ed. I 1900, Currie. Development in 
RUA Caters ets elevates. nies acheter ste TEA eee tte hiets cate iein aE sL acatars 2 
Ed. 164, Education and Vocational Lis L (Up OCGA. ce set wa ees cela. 3 
UIC ANCE Me te cieths favs e sro sare a3 Ed. 1 192B, Student Teaching .... 3 
Ed. I 192A, Student Teaching..... 3 mMechnicalellectives) = eee aioe ae 5 
Technical Electives ....... Mae ete Bd, General” Hlective . 2.2.) fan. Ses 3 
15 16 


In order to qualify for recommendation by the department for the teaching 
credential, the candidate must pass the stipulated speech test (if a transfer 
course in speech has been accepted) or Speech 11; complete the proficiency 
tests before being assigned to student teaching; and have an average scholar- 
ship grade of C or higher in all courses completed in Industrial Arts. The 
applicant for the credential must also pass the required physical examination 
of the University after having passed 45 units. 


Requirements for Minors in Industrial Arts: No fewer than 20 semester 
units of Industrial Arts are required for a minor, 6 units of which must be in 
upper division courses. The selection of courses is subject to the approval of 
the Chairman of the Department of Industrial Arts or his representative. The 
following subject-matter fields are offered. 


1. Automotive work 
2. Electrical and radio work 
3. General metal work 
4. Industrial arts crafts 
5. Industrial arts for elementary schools 
6. Machine shop 
7. Mechanical drafting 
8. Photography 
9. Printing 
10. Woodwork 


Courses in the Department of Industrial Arts may be selected by students 
in other departments according to their needs and interests, provided the 
prerequisites for such courses are satisfied. 
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Curriculum in Industrial Management 


Freshman Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
Hine lish) WA Qaorcssecae tater \aititens rile’ cRewreset a 3 English" 1B) sy.i..c0edas ten. oe eee 4 
Social «Sciences seuss: oe stv ae esis 3 **Vocial Science) - A.cameteneee ete 3 
Physical Science. 2 tect. < viel sheer) eae 38-4 Physical Science ......- REE MES, 3-4 
Mathematicsy il, saOtadAva\.n:iisn te eee 3 Hcon. 2Vor Psych: 5a aon eae ote 3 
GA bs) Drattingy Hund). ...) <<). 3 + Industrial Arts Laboratory..... 3 
RIOT OU i pacescoteas tates latent holla ure 13 RiO.T Os. bocce Siete eee ee 13 
Physical Education ............. 4 Physical Education <7. 989005. on 3 
17-18 17-18 
Sophomore Year 
First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Psycnolocyel A weweystscie #0 abe ade erevers 3 Biology 1A, 30 or Botany 1...... 4 
COC eee Scere oie, ic wie tenons ete 3 t Industrial Arts Laboratory ..... 3 
EiCoit rey LAs tiers coe tac creer ame enna 3 Been. 1 Bitch! eee ee 3 
Modern Foreign Language ....... 4 Modern Foreign Language ....... 4 
ATL reer eke Lactratenar ets cbekeranens Mes, apa 2 R.O.T 0. ood cies eel ete eee 13 
FEE ORs. co bac eco Sole: Gpekel’s! Siemey nea 13 Physical Educationstes. «eee 3 
Physical Maweatlon is whee ones ene eee 4 
17 16 
Junior Year 
First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Hi GON ss GA Megncrertees tate node sabiielenovonede 3 Heon. 6B se tifa cameteae, haere eeeneee 3 
G. A. 105, Industrial Design ...... 2 Music. 4.2. eee tee cto ener ee eee 2 
Heon. 150 or 152 or Soc. 160. .... 3 Chemistry 140 or I.A. 70 and 71. .3-—4 
EeAcat O72 eindsetvelaions: 0-125 2505s a JA. 108" Ind: Supervision s eee 3 
+ Controlled’ Hlectives 1... sures em 6 English-Speech Elective ......... 3 
+ Controlled’ Elective’ =. 2-1... 3 
17 17-18 
Senior Year 
First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
I.A. 182A, Ind, Planning Organi- I.A. 182B, Ind. Planning, Organi- 
gation, and Control! wee. kee ee a zation, and Controls. seer 
I.A. 188, Human Factors in, ind, eee I.A. 187, Motion and Time Study.. 38 
+ Industrial Arts Laboratory...... 3 + Industrial Arts Laboratory...... 3 
E Controlled  Wlectives ha..tck moe ae 7-8 t Controlled’ Blectivesy.. a.5 suas 7-8 
16-17 16-17 


Industrial Arts 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


4A-4B. Elementary Machine Shop. (3-3) I, IT. Mr. McClure 
Care and use of tools, layout, benchwork, all engine lathe operations, 
drilling, and shaper work. Lecture, laboratory. 


11. Woodworking—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Nomenclature, processes, techniques, care and suitability of tools and 
materials. Lecture, laboratory. 


* Students must satisfy the American History and Institutions requirement here or 
later. 

+ Industrial Arts Laboratory (or shop courses) are to be approved by the student's 
counselor and are to be selected to fit the type of industry the student plans to enter. 

t The students in this program are required to have a reading knowledge of a 
modern foreign language, Spanish preferred. This requirement may be met through an 
examination given by the Department of Foreign Languages or through modern language 
courses 1 and 2 (8 units). Two years of one high school language meets 4 units of this 
requirement or three years of one high school language completes the requirement with- 
out examination. If the requirement is completed courses may be selected from art, 
biological sciences, foods, clothing, woodworking, metalworking, industrial design, pho- 
tography, printing, mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, psychology and/or eco- 
nomics. 
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12. Machine Woodworking and Cabinet Construction. (3) I, IT. Mr. Holtrop 
Prerequisite: course 11, Graphic Arts 5. 
Operation and upkeep of woodworking machinery in the construction 
of various types of cabinetwork, casework, and furniture. Lecture, 
laboratory. 


20. Metalworking—Fundamentals. (3) I, IT. Mr. Groebli, Mr. Taylor 
Lecture, laboratory. 


30. Fundamentals of Transportation Machinery. (3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
Nature and construction of transportation equipment used in modern 
society. 


31. Automotive Maintenance and Operation. (3) IT. Mr. Keener 
Economics of selection, operation, and maintenance of the automobile. 
Lecture, laboratory. 


32. Fundamentals of Automotive Repair. (3) I. Mr. Keener 
Prerequisite: course 20 or equivalent. 
Repair and maintenance of the automobile. Lecture, laboratory. 


42. Expressive Craft Activities for Early Childhood Education. (rye, LL. 


The Staff 
43. Expressive Craft Activities for Elementary Schools. (2) I, IT. 

The Staff 

70. Manufacturing Processes. (2) I. Mr. McClure 


Materials and processes of the modern metal production and process- 
ing industries. Includes field trips to selected manufacturing plants. 


71. Manufacturing Processes. (2) II. Mr. McClure 
Materials and processes of the modern nonmetallic processing indus- 
tries. Field trips to selected manufacturing plants. 


UPPER DIVISION CouURSES 


101. Estimating and Buying of Industrial Materials and Equipment. (3) IT. 

Mr. Miller 

Specifications, purchase orders, contracts, and bids. Estimating and 
calculating costs of materials and equipment. 


103. Survey of Occupations. (2) II. Mr. Nair 
Collection and dissemination of occupational information, including 
distribution, classification, patterns, and trends. 


105A-105B. Toolmaking and Designing. (3-3) II. Mr. McClure 
Prerequisite: course 104A or 104B. 
Design and construction of tools, jigs, fixtures, dies, and machine 
parts. Lecture, laboratory. 


107. Industrial Relations. (3) II. Mr. Nair 


Policies, trends, procedures, pertinent laws, and accepted practices 
used in labor relations and personnel management. 


108. Methods in Industrial Supervision. (2) I. Mr. Nair 
Supervisory leadership in assigning, training, counseling, disciplining, 
motivating and evaluating employees. 


112. Furniture Construction. (3) I. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
Lecture, laboratory. 
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113. Period Furniture. (2) I, Il. Mr. Ellenwood 
Prerequisite: course 12. 
Upholstery, decoration, and carving. Lecture, laboratory. 


115. Painting and Woodfinishing. (2) II. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Prerequisite: course 11 or equivalent. 
Lecture, laboratory. 


116. Millwork. (3) I, II. Mr. Holtrop 
Production of various types of furniture and cabinet work, motion 
studies, and analysis of systems of efficiency in modern industry. 


127A. Art Metalwork. (2) I. Mr.Taylor 
Design and construction of ornamental articles of copper, brass, Britan- 
nia metal, silver, aluminum, nickel, bronze, and other nonferrous metals. 


129. Advanced General Metal. (3) I, II. Mr. Taylor 
Testing, heat treating and fabrication; experimentation in metals. 
Lecture, laboratory. 


131. Motor Tune-up. (3) IT. Mr. Keener 
Prerequisite: course 32 or equivalent. 
Test equipment, exhaust analysis and operation of the electric dyna- 
mometer. Lecture, laboratory. 


132A-132B. Advanced Automotive Work. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Keener 
Prerequisite: course 32. 
More intricate phases of automotive maintenance: design and mate- 
rials. Lecture, laboratory. 


133. Automotive Electrics. (2 or 3) II. Mr. Keener 
Prerequisite: course 32. 
Lecture, laboratory. 


142. Integrated Craft Activities for Early Childhood Education. (3) I, Il. 
Mr. Kincaid 


143. Integrated Craft Activities for Elementary Schools. (3) I, Il. 
Mr. Kincaid 


149. Electricity. (3) I, I. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 4A and Physical Science 1A or Physics 19 or 
equivalent. 


Introduction to principles, correlated with the use of instruments, ap- 
paratus, and materials. Lecture, laboratory. 


150A. Direct Current Circuits. (3) I. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 149. : 
Resistance, series and parallel circuits, power distribution, measurement, 
magnetism, motors and generators, electronic control of motors. Lecture, 
laboratory. 


150B. Alternating Current Circuits. (3) II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 149. 
Inductance, capacitance, power relationships, measurement, single and 
polyphase circuits, generators, motors, transformers, rectifiers, and con- 
trol devices. Lecture, laboratory. 


152A-152B. Advanced Electrical Laboratory Work. (3-3) I, Il. 
Prerequisite: courses 149 and 161. Mr. Sayovitz 
Appliances and machinery used in home and industry. Individual 
laboratory problems in areas of electricity or radio. 
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161. Radio. (3) I, II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 149. 


Circuits and apparatus used in the reception of radio frequency trans- 
missions. 


162A-162B. Radio Construction and Installation. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 161. 
Circuits and apparatus used in the transmission of radio frequency 
energy. 


170A-170B. Stagecraft and Stage Construction. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 11 and Graphic Arts 1. 
Design, construction, and decoration of stage scenery and other acces- 
sories. Lighting and sound are given emphasis. Lecture, laboratory. 


172A. Industrial Arts Crafts. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
Designing, planning, and construction of projects involving funda- 
mental operations in craft materials. Lecture, laboratory. 


172B. Industrial Arts Crafts. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
Designing, planning, and experimentation with all types of handicraft 
media. Lecture, laboratory. 


178. Model Making. (2 or 3) II. Mr. Richards 
Design and development to scale of selected individual and group 
projects. Field trips. Lecture, laboratory. 


181. Tool and Equipment Maintenance. (1 or 2) I. Mr. Holtrop 
Maintenance, reconditioning, repairing, and care of tools, equipment, 
and mechanical devices. Lecture, laboratory. 


182A—182B. Industrial Planning, Organization, and Control. (3-3) I, II. 
Mr. McClure 
Planning the product, the process, the facilities and the lay-out; develop- 
ing the necessary organization; application of quality, production, cost, 
and budgetary controls in manufacturing the product. 


183. General Metal Shop Organization for Teachers. (3) II. Mr. Taylor 
Organization and management for teaching general metal in secondary 
schools. Field trips, lecture, laboratory. 


187. Motion and Time Study. (3) I, IT. Mr. McClure 
Tools of process and operation analysis for motion study; principles 
of motion economy in work simplification; performance standards from 
time study and standard values. Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two 
hours. 

188. Human Factors in Industry. (3) I, II. Mr. McClure 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A; Economies 2 or Psychology 5. 


The application of psychology and the tools and techniques of psycho- 
logical research to industrial personnel and production problems. 


199. Independent Studies in Industrial Arts. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


Graphic Arts 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Freehand Drawing and Sketching—Fundamentals. (2) I, II. 
Lecture, laboratory. Mr. Groebli 
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5. Drafting—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Miller 
Instrumental drawing. Lecture, laboratory. 


7. House Design and Planning. (3) I, II. Mr. Scherer 
Architectural drafting, special techniques and methods used in de- 
veloping working drawings and specifications of dwellings. Lecture, 
laboratory. 


80. Graphic Reproduction—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Dunton 
Design, composition and production in letterpress, planographie and 
intaglio processes. Field trips, lecture, laboratory. 


81. Typography. (3) IT. Mr. Dunton 
Prerequisite: course 80. 
Traditional and contemporary styles in composition of job printing. 
Field trips, lecture, laboratory. 


102A-—102B. Architectural Drafting and Design. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Scherer 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 7. 
Working and pictorial drawings, based on studies of styles, building 
ordinances and site development. Field trips, lecture, laboratory. 


105. Industrial Arts Design. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Scherer 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. 
Structural and aesthetic design of industrial products; adaptability to 
industrial arts projects. Lecture, laboratory. 


106A-106B. Advanced Machine Drawing and Design. (3-3) I, II. 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. Mr. Miller 
Motion, power transmission, gears, and cams; machine and tool design. 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 


108. Descriptive Geometry. (3) II. Mr. Seefeld 
Prerequisite: course 5 or equivalent. 
Three-dimensional problems in drafting. Lecture, laboratory. 


170. Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. MeCoy 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 


171. Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 
Prerequisite: course 170 or equivalent. 
Photographic lighting; portraiture, still life and landscape photogra- 
phy. Field trips, lecture, laboratory. 


172. Advanced Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 
Prerequisite: course 170. 
Problems of special interest to teachers. Introduction to color photog- 
raphy and motion pictures. Field trips, lecture, laboratory. 


180A—180B. Printing Plant Management. (3-3) I, IT. Mr. Dunton 
Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Organization and operation of the school graphic arts shop. Field trips, 
lecture, laboratory. 


182A-—182B. Machine Composition. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Dunton 
Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Keyboard and mechanism of the linotype. Lecture, laboratory. 
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184A-184B. Photolithography. (3-3) I, If. Mr. Dunton 
Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Copy preparation, platemaking and presswork for the lithographic 
process. Lecture, laboratory. 


185. Presswork. (3) II. Mr. Dunton 
Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Imposition, make-ready, and operation of platen and cylinder presses. 
Field trips, lecture, laboratory. 


199. Independent Studies in Graphic Arts. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Education 164. Education and Vocational Guidance. (2 or 3), I, II. 


| Mr. Monroe 
Education I 190A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. 
Geral; 11. Mr. Seefeld 
Education I 190B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: course I 190A. The Staff 
‘Education I 190C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Monroe 
Education I 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Industrial Arts. (3-3) I, IT. 
The Staff 


Speech 70. Stagecraft. (3) II. Mr. Schoell 


MATHEMATICS 


Stanley E. Rauch, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics (Chairman of the Depart- 
ment). 

Paul J. Kelly, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 

Lewis F. Walton, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 

Robert T. Gregory, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 


General Requirements: Students with a major in the Department of Mathe- 
matics who wish to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy the general 
requirements listed on pages 48-55. A minimum of 24 units must be selected 
from the upper division curriculum of the Department of Mathematics. All 
programs of study must be approved by the Chairman of the Department. 

Preparation for the Major: The student should have completed two years 
of algebra and courses in plane geometry and trigonometry in high school. 
Competence in the following college coursegy or their equivalents, is essential 
for successful upper division study: Mathematics 3A-3B-4A-4B, 8; Physics 
2A~—2B. 

Requirements for the Major: A minimum of 24 units of upper division 
mathematics is required, including the following courses: 


Units 
Mathematics 111A. Higher Algebra ... ...«..<..9sseee 3 
Mathematics 112. Projective Geometry ................. 3 
Mathematics 118A. Advanced Calculus ................. 3 
Mathematics 119. Differential Equations ............... 3 


To complete the minimum requirements, the student may select from the 
following courses, according to his interest: 
(1) Recommended to those interested in the applications of mathematics or 
planning graduate work in this field: 
Mathematics 105. Numerical Analysis .................. 3 
Mathematics 106. Digital Computer Programming ........ 3 
Mathematics 118B. Advanced Calculus .......... cece 3 
Mathematics 122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Vari- 

BD1LOBy iss:kin nin 's Wises sta salah ate te\elnbe wieluiateags Cite Vee 3 
Mathematics 124. Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 3 
Mathematics 131A-131B. Mathematical Statistics....... 3-3 
Mathematics 194. Group Studies for Advanced Students... 3 
Mathematics 199. Independent Studies in Mathematics... 1-4 

(2) Recommended to those intending to teach mathematics or preparing 
for advanced mathematical study in graduate school: 
Mathematics 109. Fundamental Concepts of Algebra..... 3 
Mathematies 111B. Higher Algebra ........s.004 «seen 3 
Mathematics 113. Non-Euclidean Geometry ............. 3 
Mathematics 115. Elementary Theory of Numbers....... 3 
Mathematics 118B. Advanced Calculus ................. 3 
Mathematics 194. Group Studies for Advanced Students... 3 
Mathematics 199. Independent Studies in Mathematics... 1-4 


Requirements for the Minor: Plane geometry, trigonometry, and one and 
one-half years of high school algebra are required for admission to a minor 
in mathematics. Students who have not completed trigonometry in high school 
must take Mathematics C. The prescribed course of further-study is: Mathe- 
matics 3A, 3B, 4A, 8, and nine units selected from 4B and upper division 
courses approved by the department. 
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Astronomy 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSE 


1. General Astronomy. (3) II. Mr. Gregory 
A course in descriptive astronomy with emphasis on the solar system. 
Occasional evening periods of observation. Not acceptable for mathe- 
matics credit toward a major or minor in mathematics. Open to all 


students. 
Mathematics 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
C. Trigonometry. (2) I. The Staff 
1. Introduction to Mathematics. (3) I, II. The Staff 


Mathematics as an essential instrument in organizing and interpreting 
scientific data. Review of elementary algebra; significance and use of the 
elementary functions; basic concepts of statistics. Open to all students. 


2. Mathematics of Finance. (3) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: one and one-half years of high school algebra, or ap- 
proval of the instructor. 

The theory of interest and annuities with applications. 


3A. Analytic Geometry. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Trigonometry. 
3B. Calculus, First Course. (3) I, II. The Staff 


Prerequisite: course 3A. 
Differential calculus. 


4A. Calculus, Second Course, (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 3B. 
Integral calculus; introduction to infinite series. 


4B. Calculus, Third Course. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 4A. 
Solid analytic geometry and calculus of three dimensions. 


8. College Algebra. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: one and one-half years of high school algebra, one-half 
year of trigonometry. 

Elementary theory of equations, determinants, matrices. (Not a review 
or remedial course.) 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


7105. Numerical Analysis. (3) I. Mr. Gregory 
Prerequisite: course 119. 
Finite difference methods and their applications to numerical integra- 
tion, solution of equations; numerical integration of ordinary and partial 
differential equations, least squares. 


106. Digital Computer Programming. (3) II. Mr. Gregory 
An introductory course in programming problems for solution using an 
automatic digital computing machine. Includes a discussion of the binary 
number system and its use in computer design. 


T Not to be given, 1956-1957. 
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109. Fundamental Concepts of Algebra. (3) I. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: courses 4A and 8. 
Axiomatic foundations of algebra with emphasis on the number sys- 
tems of elementary algebra. 


111A. Higher Algebra. (3) II. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: courses 4B and 8. 
Vector spaces, matrix algebra, quadratic forms. 


111B. Higher Algebra. (3) I. Mr. Gregory 
Prerequisite: course 111A. 
Groups, rings, and fields. 


112. Projective Geometry. (3) I. Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
One- and two-dimensional analytic projective geometry. 


113. Non-Euclidean Geometry. (3) II. Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 


7115. Elementary Theory of Numbers. (3) II. —— 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
Classical properties of the integers; congruences, Diophantine equations. 


118A-—118B. Advanced Calculus. (3-3) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 119. 

119. Differential Equations. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 4A. 

7122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Variables. (3) I. Mr. Rauch 


Prerequisite: course 119. 

Analytic functions, integration in the complex plane, analytic continua- 
tion, conformal mapping. Introduction to applications in the engineering 
field. 


124, Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (3) I. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: course 119. 
Complex numbers, vectors, divergence, curl, Gauss’s and Stokes’ theorem; 
Gamma, Legendre, and Bessel functions; partial differential equations, 
applications. 


131A-131B. Mathematical Statistics. (3-3) I, IT. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: 118A. 
Mathematical probability, normal distribution, Poisson approximation, 
Law of Large Numbers, density functions, cumulative distributions, 
large and small sample theory, analysis of variance, sequential analysis, 
regression, correlation. 


194. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Lectures and discussions on special topics. 


199. Independent Studies in Mathematics. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


7+ Not to be given, 1956-1957. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


Robert C. Woolsey, Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, Associate Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics (Chairman of the Department). 

James V. Ausan, A.B., Major, Infantry, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. 

Philip E. Dunn, B.S., Captain, Military Police Corps, Assistant Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics. 

Joseph F. Loftus, A.B., Captain, Artillery, Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. 


The mission of the Reserve Officers Training Corps is to produce, for the 
active army and the army reserve, junior officers who have the qualities and 
attributes essential to their progressive and continued development as officers 
of the United States Army. While most graduates serve as reserve Officers, the 
R.O.T.C. program also has become the principal source of junior officers for 
the regular Army through the selection of outstanding students for direct 
appointment in the regular Army. 

The General Military Science Curriculum is offered. This is designed to 
correspond to the general academic pattern of the College. A graduate of the 
advanced course will be commissioned so far as possible in a branch of the 
Army corresponding to his wishes and to his major academic field. 

The United States furnishes the necessary arms, equipment, uniforms, and 
textbooks. These remain the property of the United States and must be re- 
‘turned at the end of the school year. 

Basic Course. The purpose of this course is to qualify the student as a 
leader, to help prepare him to discharge his duties as a citizen and to awaken 
in him an appreciation of the obligation of citizenship. 

The basic course is prescribed for all first- and second-year students who 
are able-bodied and citizens of the United States between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-three inclusive. 

Students who have had previous military training or service may be 
credited with such advanced standing in R.O.T.C. as the Provost and the 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics jointly determine. This usually 
amounts to credit for the entire basic course being given for four months or 
more of service in one of the armed forces and credit for one year of the basic 
course for successful completion of three years of high school R.O.T.C. 

Students claiming exemption or advanced standing must file a petition on 
the day of registration and should present at that time supporting documen- 
tary evidence such as a certificate of service or transcript of record of 
previous training. 


1A-1B. Basic Course. (14-134) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: acceptance by the professor of military science and tactics. 
Two hours of classroom and one hour of field instruction each week. In- 
troduction to military organization, history and weapons. 


2A~-2B. Basic Course (14-13) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 1A and 1B or equivalent military training. 
Tactical use of weapons, maps and aerial photographs. 


Advanced Course. The purpose of this course is to provide college trained 
junior officers to meet the needs of the active Army and to provide a pool of 
trained leaders who will be available in the event of a national emergency. 
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Students successfully completing the course agree to accept a commission in 
the United States Army Reserve, if tendered, and normally serve two years on 
active duty. 

A student who wishes to obtain a direct appointment in the regular Army 
through selection as a distinguished military graduate, must possess the fol- 
lowing qualifications: outstanding qualities of military leadership, high 
moral character and definite aptitude for the military service. He should be 
in the upper half of the college academically and must demonstrate his lead- 
ership through his accomplishment in recognized campus activities. He must 
complete successfully the advanced course in Military Science as well as the 
four-year curriculum of the college and obtain a degree. 

Students for the advanced course are selected from those who are physically 
qualified citizens between the ages of 16 and 26 who have completed the 
basic course or its equivalent and who have at least two academic years 
remaining to complete work for a baccalaureate or advanced degree. 

Advanced course students receive officer-type uniforms which become their 
property upon successful completion of the course. In addition they receive 
commutation of subsistence equivalent to the value of the army ration (cur- 
rently about $28 per month) as well as the use of arms, equipment, and text- 
books. 

Advanced course students are required to attend a summer training camp 
of six weeks duration, normally between the third and fourth years. The 
United States furnishes uniforms, equipment, and subsistence. In addition, 
the student is paid at the rate of pay of an Army private (now $78 per 
month) plus five cents per mile to and from camp. 

Acceptance by the student of the monetary allowances described in the 
foregoing two paragraphs makes completion of the advanced course a pre- 
requisite to graduation from the college. 


102. R.O.T.C. Summer Camp. (3) 
Prerequisite: at least one semester of Advanced R.O.T.C. 
Practical application of all phases of military life including qualification 
firing, tactical exercises, and leadership training. 


103A-103B. Advanced Course, General Military Science. (4-4) Yr. 
The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, or equivalent; acceptance by the 
professor of military science and tactics. 
Organization, function, and missions of the arms and services; small- 
unit tactics and signal communication; methods of instruction; leader- 
ship. 


104A-104B. Advanced Course, General Military Science. (4-4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: courses 103A and 103B. The Staff 
Operational and logistical instruction and service orientation designed 
to qualify the student for a commission in the United States Army Re- 
serve or the regular Army. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AS A MINOR 


The State Department of Education has authorized Military Science as a 
teaching minor for the junior high school and general secondary credentials. 
Students pursuing this minor should be those primarily concerned with com- 
pleting work toward an Army commission. 


— 


MUSIC 


Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

Lloyd Browning, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 

Maurice E. Faulkner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Music. 

Helen M. Barnett, M.A., Associate Professor of Music, Emeritus. 

John E. Gillespie, Ph.D., ‘Assistant Professor of Music (Chairman of the 
Department). 

Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts, Assistant Professor of Music. 

Louise Turner, M.A., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Clayton Wilson, M.Mus., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Carl B. Zytowski, M.A., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Roger E. Chapman, Ph.D., Instructor in Music. 

Shirley Munger, M.A., Instructor in Music. 

, Instructor in Music. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a major 
either in the Division of Applied Arts or in the Division of Letters and Sci- 
ence. Students majoring in music are required to take entering placement 
examinations in theory and in performance, to pass sophomore auditions, to 
participate in student recitals, and to engage in at least one musie activity 
per semester with or without credit. Students from other institutions are re- 
quired to complete at least two semesters within the department. 


APPLIED ARTS 


This is a specialized performance major in any of the following areas: piano, 
organ, voice, flute, oboe, clarinet, saxophone, bassoon, trumpet, French horn, 
baritone horn, trombone, tuba, violin, viola, violoncello, contrabass, and per- 
eussion. A high standard of performance must be demonstrated in an entrance 
examination. Fifty-eight (58) units in music are required. As a requirement 
for graduation, a comprehensive final examination including a senior public 
recital must meet standards approved by the faculty of the Department of 
Music. Details concerning this examination are available in the office of the 
Department of Music. 


Applied Arts Core for the Major Units 


Art (including one appreciation course)..........-.-+++++- 4 
MSH LAL oi. . si hie ce see sats ares ME Bees 

BORGO LA a Ae dns ak ep ms ex's Spee B ian woe Viet 2 = < Seia n ale ine 3 
Piglish Hlective ..........ssese eect cece cere eeeeesssaenee 3 
MRO thee oc rc eae se < wake ne ne nines Fee ies 3 
Biological and Physical Sciences and Mathematics.......... 9-10 
Social Sciences (including American History requirement).. 9 
MAMPMIEDDLY 14, vie deja cet ren foe cte whe» wiateleies a 0 shee e o'sjee sas 3 
IT CEEMULOLTNGATY 451, Siete fel tn clas iees 2 win, as eies alg e's yalieleuena oh 6 | 
PMPPERULIGUL IGLOCELVOS ere ches sia cote sce eine ene ce gn eee es ee 2-3 
uveiCa) KGUCATION 0.5 ccc sinh ese ct ewer eens tees 2 
Military Science (Men) or Controlled Electives (Women)... 6 


* Exclusive of high school language. 
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Preparation for the Major 


Musie:.2.. Modal: Counterpoint (70 neo corte aie eee 
Music 3A-3B. Harmony: sn) obi cya) eee os ons ee 
Music, 4A-—4B.. Solfege. 20a wh. icts ieee a yA, Me » elsyel eke gee 
Music, 10, Introduction to.Music History .....2)...s ig: <isauer 


Musie 33A—B—C—D-E-F. Piano .........0cscceeceessee elect 


The Major 


Music 103. Harmony) : 026 sant oi. Sees cl be er 
Music 104, Solfege s eosin... Ws 0 is Ae ee ee 
Music 107. Form and, Analysis) s0..35 (oie. & 43% bees pee 
Music:110A—110B. History of Musics. ... Aic 43% wept een 


and 29 units elected from the following: 


(Piano majors elect 25 units from the following plus 4 additional 


units of free music electives. ) 


Musie 20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting............. 
Music 21. Strings . 620.) Wars 25 5 eb eS 
Music’ 22) Brass oi... Sw en ae, ie 
Music: 23; Woodwinds’ .. sities 2! 4 hh ees 
Musie¢ 24; Percussion 0 eed Bch ei pais he eee 
Music 38E—33F; Piano’ + “iAmie seco a ae a eee 
Music 35A—B-C-—D. Organ |... sais 20. s @. ce ek 2 
Music 43 A—B—C—D.” Voices sei. eaten ess be cd sue ss, 2, 
Music 45A—B-—C_D. Intermediate Strings .................. 
Music 50A—B-—C-D. Intermediate Woodwinds .............. 
Musie 55A—B-—C-D. Intermediate Brass .................6. 
Musie 58A—B—C—D. Intermediate Percussion .............. 
Music 120. Choral Conducting ayn let.) oP ek ee ee 
Music 121. Instrumental Conducting’. ...... 37). see. eee 
Music 132A—132B. Piano Accompanying ..................- 
Musie 133A—B—C—D—-E-F. Advanced Piano ................ 
Music 135A—B-—C—D, Advanced Organ .................005: 
Music 136A—B-—C-D. Harpsichord .....................05. 
Music 143 A—B—C-D. Advanced Voice ...............02000- 
Music 145A—B-C-D. Advanced Strings ...................- 
Musie 150A—B-C—D. Advanced Woodwinds ................ 
Music 155A—B-C—-D. Advanced Brass ..................... 
Musie 158A—B-—C-—D. Advanced Percussion ................ 
Music 198. Comprehensive Final Examinations ............. 
Music. Activities..\. 22% <2 es e543 plate als pee Boel ee 


LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


COR COC COOMOKOONDAPNONKRKRPRRKHRDNONDY DOTY 


This is a general major in (1) theory and history, or (2) performance. Forty- 
six (46) units in music are required. As a requirement for graduation, a 
comprehensive final examination must meet standards approved by the faculty 


of the Department of Music. Details concerning this examination 
able in the office of the Department of Music. 


Letters and Science Core for the Major 
(See pp. 51-53) 


are avail- 


Music 


Preparation for the Major 


Pipe er MOdAL COUNLELPOINE 144 2°R J.5 ou Pees cl hes mee 
Music 3A-3B. Harmony 
Ber UeTO ns Het En MOLTO DO. 22 Pn s A RVD Std eae aa BE et hae 
Music 10. Introduction to Musie History ................... 
Music 20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting ............. 
Music 33C—D-E-F. Piano 
Music 43A-43B. Voice 


SAD 4 Oye « 6 8 6 6 arate 8 £58 © OL Ouse © 6m « B.e Oe 8 


OE 6 ge OC ens s 6,565: S.C Be Le 8 86 8 te a ele ee we 


S82: 2 6 (0, BP 6 » Be PTR Om O68 @ se. 6, 6. 60. 6. @ O16 6, 01 0,e—VUe © 


Music 103. Harmony 
Bene ae OPO. tonya, ware ee oe.) i terrae Crh. Peer 
Music 106. Orchestration 


i Se ay aS Ow CM se) OF yal fee) © 16 16 0) 6 SG) tel O18) 61 6 ed a aa oe 


[8 Xen ses) 0.6 “asp! See 6: 6) lee  aiSiow Chis eke 8.» © & Le a8) ete 
PAO) Bi Of Saye (Ss. a6! eh GF ie 4g Gl, O10 Se fe «|e 8: 61.0) ele 
ie O18 6° 6: Cywle) Sa ee Ley at wt. 6 Gate We idive: 


eorere eee ee eee 


and 10 units elected from either of the following emphases: 
(1) Theory and History 


Remar e 2rOOUG MUSIC. do. cutay eels. RS: bleD ade ba Mie War oriole 
OSTEO BOS fd EIST De CP ee SR aOR ate ge in? a oa a 
PeneicelonoMmantic MraaiGes Meni, fray gun Me cas ba oles as = 
DeUaloml ee: COTTE DOTATY. MBL Gol g..ey-hcend vieduaet teen 4tv eo faint 
Baelem Veck LANA CGUNLEF DOIN bird. :. nde deat abd «Ge tunel tiles os 
Peumc JOSASLOSB..COMpOSsILION 4455.55 ty us Eom fee ee 
Deusic 109: Advanced Composition’): ...)...% 54 a2. 00 ae: 
Music. 115. Symphonic-Literature. 2.134 2340402 bs Fos odds 
Music 116. History and Literature of Church Music........ 
Music 117. History and Literature of Opera............... 
Music 118. History and Literature of Chamber Music...... 
Music 119. History and Literature of Keyboard Music..... 


(2) Performance 


PCL ete ACYINGwINe ee eT eee Lee a PES Te See 4 
Ree STOR Sere ares Oot SAS re ete te ear UEP Page 
Seeeee Ce ANY OC VELTIIIS oo Gialcicis Sule 5 SLichamisie epee ove oeetake bart le ee 
OP Pe Bye ik CO Ee ek eg ee 7 ae, ORS 2 Oe a oe 
TAT TOES Ot NES fa ed WB Gd eg: 8s Roh omar or eer ia OP en 
ATO TC I) VOLCR. Sela. eh id cd, obs Pa bcdvah ats Bs 7S DARL She 
Music 45A—B-C-D. Intermediate Strings ................. 
Music 50A—B-—C-D. Intermediate Woodwinds ............. 
Music 55A—B-C-D. Intermediate Brass .................. 
Music 58A—B—C-D. Intermediate Percussion .............. 
BeBe REA. ONOTA SCONCUCEING b.). mivennat cin ism latins cele 
Music 121: Instrumental, Conducting . 20. 0. bi ies obo aan tees 
Music 133 A—B-C-D. Advanced Piano ...............c0ee0- 
Music 135A—B-C-D. Advanced Organ ................... 
Music 143A—B-C-D. Advanced Voice ...................4. 
Music 145A—B-C-D. Advanced Strings ................... 
Music 150A—B-C-D. Advanced Woodwinds .............. 
Music 155A—B-C-D. Advanced Brass .................... 
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CREDENTIAL PROGRAM 


The Department of Music offers the following teaching credentials: (a) 
Special Secondary Credential which authorizes the holder to teach all vocal 
and instrumental music in the elementary and secondary schools in Cali- 
fornia; (b) Special Secondary Limited Credential in: (1) instrumental 
music; (2) vocal music; or (3) piano music. Hither of these programs 
authorizes the holder to teach music theory, music appreciation, dicta- 
tion, music reading, and the special branch or branches named in the 
credential. For the general requirements, see pages 78-81. Students desiring 
a teaching credential in music should consult their advisers as to proper 
choice of electives. 

In addition to the general education program in the respective divisions, 
the candidate for a credential in music must complete the following 
courses: 


In the Department of Education 


Units 
~ 140, Educational Psychologymts. a... 5). oe ae see 3 
147, Andio-Vistal-Radio Mducation .. +... .s. 95 sae 2 
~ 170. Secondary) Education ieee i. 04 ee ee 3 
MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music ........ 2 
MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music .............. 2 
M.192..Student.Teaching: Music... .... J0k.. eae es 


In the Department of Music 
(If not previously required or elected as a part of the major.) 


Special Secondary Credential 

-20. Fundamentals. of Choral Conducting... 2.).. . <6 ces tees 
BA SETIN GS Ve 50 << ois: « +410) fy ciegere'e 9 A Ne tect nist > ie ie 
22. Brass urs. oo: ivicte ts oritns die Bud he Sete rete al cane 
3. WOO WINGS. «.s, c/s.< s sm cues mal ols Gee eee a oe ooh ee 
BAS Percussl OW is bos oss crauiaielFaon ctoutwbemel be, ¢ shaierke. is eee ee 
83 TH—E.s Piano «5%. Sa ve se icde P+ Was otereatentnt et io eee 
43A—B-O—-D. Vi01CO »-. scrs%s « ib ese se spp eas coe 
106. Orchestration. x, . sive «0.0058 als tes ke seen tee ee 
LOSA. Composition... 2. . pciassechs sins «sts 25 4s 4 oe ee 
121. Instrumental: Conducting .2c4) a... «<3 ts... sane 
143 A—B—C-D. Advanced Voice 

or 
145A—B-C-D. Advanced Strings 

or 
150A—B-—C-D. Advanced Woodwinds 


Do & DO BH DO DY dO lO bP Lo 


or 
155A—B-C-—D. Advanced Brass 

or 
158A—B-C-—D. Advanced Percussion ................. elect 2 


Special Secondary Limited Credential 
The requirements are the same as those for the Special Secondary Cre- 
dential with the following substitutions: 


(1) Instrumental Music 
Omit Musie 43C-—D; omit Music 33E-F. Add 2 units of Intermediate 
Instruments. Add 2 additional units of Advanced Instruments. 

(2) Vocal Music 
Omit any two: Music 21, 22, 23, 24. Choice of Music 120 or 121. Sub- 
stitute Music 143B for Education MI 190. 


Music nay 


(3) Piano Music 
Choice of Music 43C—D or 2 units elected from Musie 21, 22, 23, 24, 45, 50, 
55, 58. Choice of Music 143A or 2 units elected from Music 21, 22, 23, 24, 
145, 150, 155, 158. Add Music 133A-133B. 


CURRICULA FOR THE MINOR 
Requirements for the Minor 


The various minors in the Department of Music require 20 units, of which at 
least 6 must be in upper division courses within the same field. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Minor: Prerequisite: ability to sing 
a simple song. Lower division courses: Music 1, 15, 20, 33A—B-—C-—D, 40A— 
40B, 2 units of music activities. Upper division courses: 4 units of music 
activities or additional study in voice, piano, or instruments, Education 
ME 190. 

Early Childhood Education Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to play on 
the piano simple songs and marches, and to sing a simple song. Lower di- 
vision courses: Music 1, 15, 30A—B—C—D, 40A-40B, 2 units of piano, voice 
or music activities. Upper division courses: 6 units of music activities or 
additional study in voice, piano, or instruments, Education MEC 190. 

Orchestra and Band Instrument Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to 
play a string or wind instrument. Lower division courses: Music 1, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 2 units of instrumental activities. Upper division courses: Music 
121, either 145A, 150A, 155A, or 158A, Education MI 190, 2 units of in- 
strumental activities. 

General Music Minor: Lower division courses: Music 1, 15, 8 units chosen 
from 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 33A—B—C-D—-E-F, 43A—B-C_D, or lower 
division music activities which may also include not more than 4 units of 
activity credit. Upper division courses: 8 units to be chosen from the follow- 
meeourses: 115, 116, 117, 118, 133A—B-C-D-E—F.143A—B-C_D, 145A-—B— 
C-D, 150A—B-C-D, 155A-B-C-D, 158A—B-C_D, or upper division musi¢ 
activities, which may also include not more than 2 units of activity credit. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


X. Elementary Theory. (0) I, II. Miss Munger 
Three hours weekly. Required of all majors who do not pass the 
entrance examination in theory. 


1. Musicianship. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Fundamentals of music for the nonmusic major. 

2. Modal Counterpoint. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. 

3A-3B. Harmony. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Chapman 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. 

4A-4B, Solfege. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Chapman 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. 

10. Introduction to Music History. (2) I. Mr. Wilson 
Primarily for the major. 

15. Music History and Appreciation. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Primarily for the nonmusic major. - 

16. Baroque Music. (2) I. The Staff 


Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. 
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17. Classic Music. (2) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. 

18. Romantic Music. (2) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. 

19. Contemporary Music. (2) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. 

20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting. (2) I. Mr. Christy 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. 

21. Strings. (2) I, II. Mr. Krayk 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching cre- 
dential. 

22. Brass. (2) I. Mr. Faulkner 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching ere- 
dential. 

23. Woodwinds. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching cre- 
dential. 

24. Percussion. (2) IT. Mr. Faulkner 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching cre- 
dential. 


30A—B-C_D. Piano for Early Childhood Education. (1-1-1-1) I, IT. 
Miss Munger 


33A—B-C—D-E-F. Piano. (1-1—1-1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
35A—B-C_D. Organ. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Gillespie 
Prerequisite: 33A—B or equivalent. 
40A—40B. Vocal Techniques. (1-1) I, II. Miss Turner 
For the classroom teacher. 40A is prerequisite to 40B. 
43A—B-C-D, Voice. (1—1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Primarily for the major. 
45A—B-C_D. Intermediate Strings. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Krayk 
50A-—B-C_D. Intermediate Woodwinds. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
55A—B-C—D. Intermediate Brass, (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
58A—B-C_D. Intermediate Percussion. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
61A-B-C-D. Women’s Glee Club. (1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
62A—B-C_D. Men’s Glee Club. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
63A-—B-—C—D. Modern Chorale. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Christy 
64A-—B-C_D, Opera Workshop. (1—-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
65A-B-C_D. Piano Ensemble. (1—-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Browning 
66A-B-C_D. Orchestra, (1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
67A-B-C_D. String Orchestra. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Krayk 


68A—B-C_D. String Quartet. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Krayk 
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69A-—B-C-D. Brass Choir. (1—1—1-1) I, I. 


70A—B-C-—D. Woodwind Ensemble. (1—1-1-1) I, II. 


71A-B-C-D. Band: (1-1-1-1) I, Il. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102. Tonal Counterpoint. (2) IT. 
Prerequisite: Music 2, 3A-3B. 


103. Harmony. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: Music 3A-3B. 


104. Solfege. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: Music 4A—4B. 


106. Orchestration. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: Music 3A-3B. 


107. Form and Analysis. (2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: Music 3A-3B. 


- 108A-108B. Composition. (3-3) Yr. 
Prerequisite: Music 2, 3A-3B. 


7109. Advanced Composition. (3) IT. 
110A-110B. Music History. (2-2) Yr. 


Prerequisite: Music 10, Primarily for the major. 


115. Symphonic Literature. (2) IT. 
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Mr. Faulkner 
Mr. Wilson 


The Staff 
Mr. Chapman 
Mr. Chapman 
Mr. Faulkner 

Mr. Wilson 


Mr. Chapman 


Mr. Gillespie 


The Staff 


Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. Open to 


nonmusi¢ majors. 


116. History and Literature of Church Music. (2) I. 


The Staff 


Prerequisite: Music 10 or Musie 15 or consent of the instructor. Open to 


nonmusic majors. 


117. History and Literature of Opera. (2) II. 


The Staff 


Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. Open to 


nonmusi¢c majors. 


118. History and Literature of Chamber Music. (2) I. 


The Staff 


Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. Open to 


nonmusi¢c majors. 


119. History and Literature of Keyboard Music. (2) II. 


The Staff 


Prerequisite: Music 10 or Music 15 or consent of the instructor. Open to 


nonmusi¢ majors. 


120. Choral Conducting. (2) IT. 
Prerequisite: Music 20. 


121, Instrumental Conducting. (2) IT. 
Prerequisite: Music 20. 


132A-—132B,. Piano Accompanying. (2-2) Yr. 


133A-B-C—D-E-F. Advanced Piano, (2—2-2-2-2-2) I, II. 


135A-B-C-—D. Advanced Organ. (2—2-2-2) I, II. 
7 Not to be given, 1956-1957. 


Mr. Christy 
Mr. Faulkner 


Mr. Browning 
The Staff 
Mr. Gillespie 
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136A—B-C-D. Harpsichord. (2—2—2-2) I, II. Mr. Gillespie 
Prerequisite: Consent of the instructor. 

143A—B-C-D. Advanced Voice. (2—2—2-2) I, II. The Staff 

145A-B-C-D. Advanced Strings. (2—2-2-2) I, II. Mr. Krayk 

150A—B-—C-D. Advanced Woodwinds. (2—2-2-2) I, II. Mr. Wilson 

155A-—B-C-D. Advanced Brass, (2—2-2-2) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 

158A-B-C-D. Advanced Percussion. (2—2—2-2) I, IT. Mr. Faulkner 


161A-B-C—D-E-F.. Women’s Glee Club. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
162A—-B-C-D-E-F. Men’s Glee Club. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
163A—B-C—D-E-F. Modern Chorale. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Christy 
164A—B-C-D-E-F. Opera Workshop. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, IT. Mr. Zytowski 
165A—B-C-D-E-F. Piano Ensemble. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Browning 


166A—B-C—D-E-F. Orchestra. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
167A-B-C-D-E-F. String Orchestra, (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Krayk 
168A—-B-C-D-E-F. String Quartet. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Krayk 
169A-B-C_-D-E-F. Brass Choir. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
170A-B-C-D-E-F. Woodwind Ensemble. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
171A-B-C-D-E-F. Band. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. 

198. Comprehensive Final Examinations. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
199. Independent Studies in Music. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) IT. 
Miss VanDeman 


Education ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I, II. Miss Turner 


Education MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) I. 
Mr. Faulkner 


Education MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2)-LE The Staff 


Education M 192A-B-C_D. Student Teaching: Music. (1-1-1-1) I, II. 
The Staff 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


MEN 


Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education (Chairman of the 
Department) 

Terry H. Dearborn, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Stanley L. Williamson, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Ernest N. Carter, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Mayville S. Kelliher, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Ernest D. Michael, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Lyle G. Reynolds, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Rene H. Rochelle, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Wilton M. Wilton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

, Associate in Physical Education. 


WOMEN 


Jean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education (Chair- 
man of the Department). 

Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Emeritus. 

Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Emeritus. 

Marian H. Anderson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Frances M. Colville, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

M. Marilyn Flint, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Elvera Skubic, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

*Patricia W. Hale, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Elizabeth A. Stitt, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education. 

Margret Dietz, Meister fiir Tanz und Choreographie, Associate in Physical 
Education. 

Emma Lou O’Brien, Assistant in Physical Education. 


Services offered by the Department of Physical and Health Education. 


1. A program of physical fitness for all students. 

2. Courses in physical education and in health education emphasizing theory 
and practice in desirable activities and recreational values. 

3. Preparation for students who wish to make a profession of physical edu- 
cation, health education, or recreation. 

4. Preparation for teaching the fundamentals of physical education on the 
preschool, kindergarten, elementary, and secondary levels, and for organizing 
and administering the program of physical education in these fields. 

5. Intramural activities and corecreational sports. 

6. Intercollegiate athletic competition. 


Requirements for all College Students. 


1. A medical examination by the College Physician is required of every stu- 
dent enrolled in the College. Upon recommendation by the College physician 
a student who is unable to enroll in activities courses must enroll in special 
individual adaptation classes. 


* On leave, 1956-1957. 
ital | 
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2. For graduation, all students are required to obtain a minimum of 2 units 
in physical education activities, as listed under the requirements for men and 
women students, 

3. A student more than twenty-four years of age at the time of initial 
registration will be excused from physical education, but recreational courses 
are recommended. 

Requirement for All Men Students. The graduation requirement is fulfilled 
by the completion of four sections of the physical education activities offered 
in course 1. These should be taken in each semester of first two years. Two 
semesters of general activities (course 1, sections 1 and 2) are required of all 
men except majors in physical education who, however, are required to take at 
least eight semesters of directed activity in their undergraduate years. Sec- 
tions or courses may be taken only once for credit. In addition to the pre- 
ferred list for men, any elementary course in Physical Education 26 
(Women’s Department) that is open to both men and women can apply 
toward one unit of the physical education requirement. 

Requirements for All Women Students. The activity requirements in the 
lower division depend upon the student’s major field of study. The following 
courses are suggested for students whose major is in one of these three fields: 


Early childhood education: Physical Education 26, sections 14, 17A, 18A. 
Elementary education: Physical Education 26, section 16A, and 138. 
Junior high school: Physical Education 26, sections 13B, 16A. 


It is suggested that all other students undertake one semester each of game 
activity, rhythmic activity, body mechanics, and an elective course. In addi- 
tion to the activities offered under course 26, women may satisfy part of the 
lower division requirement with one or more activities from course 1 (Men’s 
Department). 

The Major. Students may obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree in physical 
education upon completion of not less than 120 units of college work, includ- 
ing all requirements of the Division of Applied Arts and the major courses 
outlined below for men and women. 

Students with senior standing at the time of admission to the College must 
complete 24 units in residence, at least 12 of which must be in physical edu- 
cation. 

Students desiring to specialize in the field of physical education must be 
physically sound, mentally alert, and have a high degree of neuromuscular 
coordination. Candidates for the major or minor are required to demonstrate, 
before entering the upper division, that they posses a fair degree of skill in 
the various activities included in the lower division activity classes. 


Requirements for the Major in Physical Education 


Applied Arts Divisional Requirements 


Men 


English 1A-1B; Speech 11; 3 units from Speech 31, 40, 121, or English 27; 
History 17A-17B or Political Science 20A-20B; Psychology 1A; 3 units 
from Sociology 1, Economics 1A, Geography 1A; Physical Science LAy 
Zoology 25, 40; Biology 1A, 180; Art 10 or 2A; Musie 15 or acceptable sub- 
stitute; military science, 6 units. 

Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 26, section 16A; 
Physical Education 56; other activity courses. Health Education 1, 2 ; Home 
Economics 10. 

Upper Division Courses: Physical Education 101, 102, 105, 180, 131, 140, 
154, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176 or 177; selected activity courses; Health 
Education 101, 108; Education 110, 111, 119PE. 
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Women 


English 1A-1B; Speech 11; 3 units English or Speech elective; History 
8A-8B, 17A-17B or Political Science 20A-20B; Psychology 1A; Sociology 
1; Philosophy 1 or substitute; Physical Science 1A; Zodlogy 25, 40; Biology 
1A; Art 10 or 6A; Music 15. 

Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 20, 26 (at least 4 
units), 42, 54A-54B; Health Education 1, 2. 

Upper Division Courses: 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 140, 160A, 162, 163A— 
163B; Health Education 101; Education 110, 111, 117. 


TEACHING CREDENTIAL 


To obtain the special secondary teaching credential in physical education, 
the student must pass the College proficiency and speech tests and complete 
15 additional units in education as follows: Education 119PE (women), 
147, 170, P 190, P192. 

Programs are available also for general elementary and junior high school 
eredentials with major in physical education. Details may be obtained from 
department chairmen. 


Requirements for the Minor 


A total of 20 units. Courses 56, 130, 131, 154; 5 units selected from courses 
170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 177; selected activity courses; Health Education 
a 2. 


Women 


A total of 20 units. Courses 26 (4 units), 54B, 130, 163A; Health Educa- 
tion, 2 units; 6 units from courses 26, 138, 140, 160A, 163B, and additional 
Health Education. Selection is to be based upon needs of department of major 
interest. 


Requirements for the Minor in Health Education: Men and Women 


A total of 20 units. Courses 1, 100, 101, 7 units; elect 13 units from courses 
48 (for those in field of elementary education), 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, Home 
‘Eeonomiecs 10, Psychology 33, Biology 180. 

Professional Training in Recreation. A program of preparation for leader- 
ship in recreation is available through the Department of Physical and Health 
Education. The 20-unit program is open to both men and women. The major 
in physical education, although advantageous, is not required for the program 
in recreation. 

Required basic program includes 12 units, as follows: Health Education 2, 
Physical Education 140, 141, 143, 145. Eight additional units are selected 
from a variety of courses related to outdoor activities, social activities, arts 
and crafts. Complete details may be obtained from the department chairman. 


Courses Open to Both Men and Women 


Physical Education 1 (sections 8A—-8B, 9A—9B, 11A-11B, 12A—B-C, 14A— 
14B, 15A-15B, 16A*—16B*), 20, 26 (sections 2, 3A, 3B, 435 MAN s 1,9AT; OBI; 
114, 11B, 11C, 12, 15, 16A, 17A, 1a an AOS 18A, 18B, 19), 42, 105, 130, 138, 
140, 141, 143, 145, 162, 175, 177, and 178.* 

* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 


payment will be made by the student. 
7 Students must furnish equipment for this course. 
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Physical Education for Men 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Fundamental Sports Activities. (3) I, II. The Staff 
The physical education activities listed below are designed to provide 
a basic program by which students may improve their physical condition, 
secure useful neuromuscular development, and gain recreational skills. 
Two semesters of general activities (sections 1 and 2 below) are required 
of all men and should be taken in the freshman year. Permission to take 
the advanced courses, without having previously completed the elementary 
courses, must be received from the Department of Physical Education. 
Classes meet two periods weekly and provide instruction and supervised 
practice in the fundamentals of each activity. With the exception of 
Individual Adaptations, an activity may be taken only once for credit. 
Men with physical handicaps, recommended for restricted, remedial, or 
other special programs by the College Physician or the Department of 
Physical Education, may fulfill the graduation requirement by enrolling 
in the section in Individual Adaptations. 


1. General Activities, I, IT. 138A. Elementary Wrestling, I, II. 
2. General Activities, I, II. 13B. Advanced Wrestling, II. 
3. Individual Adaptations, I, II. 714A. Elementary Badminton, I, II. 
4. Football, I, II. 714B. Advanced Badminton, I, II. 
5. Basketball, I, II. 715A. Elementary Gymnasties, I, IT. 
6. Baseball, I. {15B. Advanced Gymnasties, I, II. 
7. Track and Field, II. *+£16A. Elementary Boating and Sail- 
+8A. Elementary Tennis, I, II. ing, Dak 
*8B. Advanced Tennis, I, II. *+t16B. Advanced Boating and Sail- 
*9A. Elementary Golf, I, II. ing}T0e 
9B. Advanced Golf, I, II. 17A. Elementary Cross Country, I. 
10A. Elementary Boxing, I, II. 17B. Advanced Cross Country, I. 
10B. Advanced Boxing, II. 18A. Elementary Soccer, I, II. 
711A. Elementary Swimming, I, IT. 18B. Advanced Soccer, I, II. 
*11B. Advanced Swimming, I, II. 19A. Elementary Weightlifting, 
412A. Elementary Fencing, I, II. 1 Lt 
+12B. Intermediate Fencing, I, II. 19B. Advanced Weightlifting, I, II. 


412C, Advanced Fencing, II. 


55A. Sports Management. (1) I. Mr. Michael 
Management of fall and winter sports. One lecture, one laboratory 
period. 


55B. Sports Management. (1) II. Mr. Michael 
Management of spring sports. One lecture, one laboratory period. 


56. Activities for Gymnasium and Field. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilton 
Leadership in gymnasium and field activities, including apparatus work, 
tumbling and stunts, group games, combatives, marching, sports, and 
contests. One lecture, two laboratory periods. Gym and field. 


80. Intercollegiate Sports. (4) I, IT. The Staff 
Competitive sports open, by permission of the instructor, to students 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
payment will be made by the student. 

~ Courses open to both men and women. 

t Those who enroll must be able swimmers capable of self-rescue. 
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qualified and eligible to participate in intercollegiate athletics. A special 
medical examination is required prior to competition. Sports offered in- 


clude: 
4, Football, I. 7) Track, II, 
5. Basketball, I. 8. Tennis, II. 
6. Baseball, II. 9. Golf, II. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Kinesiology. (3) I. Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
Physical structure and muscular movements in various physical educa- 
tion activities. Description and application of certain anatomical con- 
cepts and physical laws to joint and muscular action. 


102. Individual Program Adaptations. (3) II. Mr. Lantagne 
Prerequisite: courses 101, 105, Zoology 25, 40. 
Types and significance of the principal divergencies requiring a modified 
program of physical activity, together with the program adjustments 
recommended for each. 


7105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I, II. Mr. Michael 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory, 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by 
means of the nervous system. 


+130. Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Wilton 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contribu- 
tions in the educational program and in the world of today. 


131. Organization and Administration of Physical Education in Secondary 


Schools. (3) II. Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: course 130. 
+140. Community Recreation. (3) I, II. Mr. Williamson 


Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, pro- 
gram, procedure, and administration. 


141. Recreational Youth Organizations and Their Programs. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: course 140. Mr. Carter 
Community youth organizations, their objectives, organization, and ad- 
ministration. Observation and analysis of their programs of recreation, 
instruction, and supervision for youth. Study of their relationship to the 
community recreation program. 

Two lectures and one field trip. 


7143. Theory and Techniques of Recreation. (3) IT. Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: course 140. 
Theory and techniques of directing community recreation activities. 


7145. Field Training in Recreation. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Supervised experience in leading community recreation activities. 


151A. Theory and Practice of Officiating. (1) I. Mr. Kelliher, Mr. Harder 
Prerequisite: varsity squad experience or technique course in each sport. 
Analysis and interpretation of the rules of football and basketball; pro- 
cedure in officiating; practice in officiating. 


jt Courses open to both men and women. 
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151B. Theory and Practice of Officiating. (1) II. Mr. Kelliher, Mr. Harder 
Prerequisite: varsity squad experience or technique course in each sport. 
Analysis and interpretation of the rules of baseball and track; procedure 
in officiating; practice in officiating. 


+154. Athletic Injuries and Conditioning. (2) II. Mr. Wilton 
Prerequisite: course 105, Health Education 2. 
Training and conditioning athletes for competition, with emphasis on 
the prevention and care of athletic injuries. Technique of bandaging, 
first aid for injuries, physical therapy. 


170-176. Courses in the Technique of Teaching Sports. (1) The Staff 

Prerequisite: squad experience in the sport, or passing of sport pro- 
ficiency test. 
The organization, conduct, and management of practice sessions and 
contests; analysis, demonstration, and practice of the fundamentals of 
individual and team play; systems of play and methods of teaching and 
coaching; problems of coaching, management, and public relations. One 
lecture and one demonstration or practice period per week. 


170. Technique of Teaching Football. I. Mr. Williamson 
171. Technique of Teaching Basketball. I. Mr. Wilton 
172. Technique of Teaching Baseball. IT. Mr. Rochelle 
173. Technique of Teaching Track and Field. IT. Mr. Carter 
174. Technique of Teaching Racket Sports. I. Mr. Reynolds 
+175. Technique of Teaching Swimming. I. Mr. Dearborn 
176. Technique of Teaching Individual Sports. II. _ The Staff 
+177. Lifesaving. (1) II. Mr. Dearborn 


Prerequisite: sound physical condition and ability to pass the specified 
preliminary swimming test. 

Instruction and practice in lifesaving and water safety, including per- 
sonal safety in swimming and use of small craft, elementary and special 
forms of rescue, swimming rescue, use of rescue equipment, resuscitation. 
American Red Cross senior certificate awarded upon successful comple- 
tion of the course. One lecture, one pool period per week. 


+178. Technique of Water Safety. (1) IT. Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: course 177 or current Red Cross senior lifesaving certificate. 
Basie handling of small water craft, including canoe, rowboat and sail, 
together with technique of teaching lifesaving. Leads to the American 
Red Cross water safety instructor’s certificate. 


180. Varsity Intercollegiate Sports. (4) I, II. The Staff 
Competitive sports open to students qualified and eligible to participate 
in intercollegiate athletics. A special medical examination is required 
prior to competition. 


4, Football, I, II. 9. Golf, II. 

5. Basketball, I. 10. Boxing, II. 

6. Baseball, IT. 11. Swimming, II. 
1a TAck, 1s, 12. Fencing, I. 

8. Tennis, II. 13. Wrestling, II. 


+199. Independent Studies in Physical Education. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Study of special problems in physical education or recreation. Open only 
to senior students approved by the department chairman and the faculty 
members involved. 


¢ Courses open to both men and women. 
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RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


yEducation 119 (P.E.). Measurement and Evaluation in Physical Educa- 
tion. (2) I. Mr. Rochelle 
Elementary statistical procedure to be used in a testing program in 
physical education with emphasis on the construction, analysis, interpre- 
tation, and evaluation of the various tests available and their applica- 
tion. Consideration given to types and uses of tests in health instruction. 


Education P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Harder 
Prerequisite: Education 57, 110, 111, 170, and completion of general 
proficiency tests. 
Methods, materials, and procedure of teaching, program planning, and 
organization in physical education, together with observation of teaching 
in classroom, gymnasium, and field. 


Education P 192. Student Teaching: Physical Education. (2 to 6) I, IT. 
Mr. Lantagne, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Rochelle, Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: Education P 190. 
Supervised experience in teaching physical education on the secondary 
senool level. 
Health Education 


MEN AND WOMEN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Personal Health Problems. (2) I, IT. Mr. Dearborn, Miss Flint 
Factors influencing health, with special attention to personal health prob- 
lems of heredity and reproduction, nutrition, excretion, exercise, rest, 
recreation, mental hygiene, and the evaluation of health information. 


2. Standard First Aid. (1) I, IT. Mr. Carter, Mr. Dearborn 
Leads to the standard certificate of the American Red Cross. 
48. Health Program for Elementary Schools. (2) I, II. Mr. Reynolds 


Health information needed by the elementary classroom teacher for effec- 
tive participation in the school health program, and for the protection 
and promotion of the physical, mental, and social health of students and 
teachers, 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
100. Organization and Administration of the School Health Program. (2) I. 
Mr. Dearborn 
Organization, administration, and supervision of the school health pro- 
gram, with emphasis on the secondary school level; includes considera- 
tion of health supervision, health instruction, and hygiene of physical 
and mental environment of the school. 


101. School Health Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Lantagne, Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: course 1; Biology 180 and course 100 are recommended. 
Objectives, principles, scope, and content of health education for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, with study and practice in the selection, use, 
and evaluation of teaching methods and materials. 


102. Advanced First Aid. (1) II. Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: Red Cross standard first aid certificate. 
The competent handling of the more difficult emergencies and problems. 
Leads to the Red Cross advanced certificate, and is a prerequisite to 103, 
Instructor’s First Aid. 


j Courses open to both men and women. 
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103. Instructor’s First Aid. (1) II. Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: senior standing, completion or renewal of advanced certifi- 
cate within preceding year; anticipation of opportunity to teach first aid. 
Methods, required of all lay persons for teaching Red Cross courses in 
first aid, and especially recommended for those teaching in the fields of 
health, physical education, and recreation. 


105. Safety Education and Accident Prevention. (2) I, II. Mr. Rochelle 
Causes and prevention of the principal types of accidents occurring on 
the streets and highways, in recreation, and in the home and school. 


106. Industrial and Occupational Hygiene. (2) II. Mr. Wilton 
Mechanical, physical, and chemical causes of accidents and ill-health in 
industry and selected occupations, and their prevention; study of pro- 
grams of health service and environmental control in industrial organi- 
zation. 


107. Community Health Agencies. (2) II. Mr. Lantagne 
The organization and program of community health agencies, including 
those of private, voluntary, official and professional nature. 


108. Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood. (2) I, II. Mr. Lantagne 
Tenets underlying successful marriage emphasizing physiological and 
emotional factors. 


199. Independent Studies in Health Education. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Study of special problems in health education. Open only to advanced 
students approved by the department chairman and faculty members in- 
volved. 


Physical Education for Women 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


+20. Introduction to Physical Education. (2) I, II. Miss Hodgkins 
An interpretation of the field designed to give the prospective major 
student an understanding of its scope. 


26. Prescribed Physical Education for Freshman and Sophomore Women. 
(4) I, I. The Staff 
Classes meet twice weekly. Section assignments are made only by the 
department. This course may be elected for credit by juniors and seniors. 
Students whose physical condition indicates the need of modified activity 

are assigned to individual physical education classes. 


Section 2. Leadership of Social Section 10. Body Mechanics and 


Activities Relaxation 
*Section 3A. Archery *Section 11A. Elementary Swimming 
*Section 3B. Advanced Archery *Section 11B. Advanced Swimming 
*tSection 4. Bowling {Section 11C. Synchronized Group 
Section 5. Recreational Sports Swimming 
*7Section 6A. Horseback Riding 7Section 12. Elementary Social 
Section 7. Fencing Dance 
Section 8. Individual Program Section 13A. Hockey, Soccer, 
Adaptations Speedball, Speedaway 
*tSection 9A. Elementary Tennis Section 13B. Softball and 
+tSection 9B. Advanced Tennis Basketball 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
payment will be made by the student. 

+ Courses open to both men and women. 

~ Students must furnish own equipment. 
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Section 14. Creative Rhythmic *Section 17A. Elementary Dance 
Activities for Children +Section 17B. Advanced Dance 


*Seection 15. Badminton Section 17C, Dance Composition 
7Section 16A. Elementary Folk *Section 18A. Elementary Games 
Dance +Section 19. Recreational Dance 
Section 16B. Advanced Folk Section 21. Volleyball 
Dance Section 22. Sports Officiating 
742. Camp Leadership. (1) I, II. Miss Colville 


The field of camping: activities, program, and leadership. (Does not 
fulfill activity requirement.) 


54A-54B. Analysis of Rhythm and Movement. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Dietz, Mrs. O’Brien 
Rhythm and form in relation to performance. Application of body 
dynamics. Lecture and laboratory. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Kinesiology. (3) I. Miss Flint 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
Physical structure and muscular movements in various physical educa- 
tion activities. Description and application of certain anatomical con- 
cepts and physical laws to joint and muscular action. Lectures and 
laboratory. 


102. Theory of Individual Program Adaptation. (3) I, II. Miss Flint 
Prerequisite: Zoology 25, 40. 
Principal deviations: types, significance, and recognition. Necessary 
program adjustments. 


7105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I, II. Miss Skubie 
Prerequisite: Zodlogy 25, 40. 
The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by 
means of the nervous system. 


7130. Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Wilton 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contribution 
in the educational program and in the world of today. 


131. Administration of Physical Education. (3) I, II. Miss Skubic 
Organization and administration of programs of health and physical 
education in elementary and secondary schools. 


7138. Physical Education in the Elementary School. (3) I, II. 
Mrs. Anderson 
Prerequisite: course 26, section 16A or consent of the instructor. 
Theory and activity. 


7140. Community Recreation. (3) I, IT. Miss Hodgkins 
Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, pro- 
gram, procedure, and administration. 


160A—160B. Theory of Dance. (2-2) Yr. Miss Dietz 
Prerequisite: course 26, sections 17A—17B, 54A—54B. 
Modern dance techniques and teaching procedures. History of the dance 
and practice in techniques of composition and production. Lecture and 
laboratory. 


Tt Courses open to both men and women. 
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162. Physical Education and Recreation for Children. (2) I. Mrs. Anderson 
Prerequisite: courses 26-16A and 130, 
For physical education majors only. 


163A-—163B. Physical Education Activities in the Secondary School. 
(4-4) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: proficiencies in physical education activities. 
Analysis and application of methods used in teaching activities in 
secondary schools. 


199. Independent Studies in Physical Education. (1-4), I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education 119 (P.E.). Measurement in Physical Education. (2) I. 
Miss Colville 
Education P 190. Teaching Procedure in Physical Education. (2) I, IT. 
Miss Hodgkins 
Education P 192. Student Teaching: Physical Education. (2-6) I, II. 
The Staff 
Education P 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Physical Education. 
(1-1) Yr. The Staff 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Willard L. MeRary, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Robert W. Webb, Ph.D., Professor of Geology (Chairman of the Department). 
E, Allan Williams, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 

Hazel W. Severy, M.A., D.Sci.0., Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus. 

Ernest L. Bickerdike, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry. 

Leonard H. Hall, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics. 

Paul H. Barrett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

James W. Curry, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Charles G. Miller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

*Glenn H. Miller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Robert M. Norris, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Geology. 

C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M., Assistant Professor of Mineralogy, Emeritus. 
Robert H. DeWolfe, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

William C. Walker, Ph.D., Instructor in Physics. 

, Instructor in Chemistry. 


Counseling. Each entering student will be assigned an adviser who may be 
consulted on any matter pertaining to the student’s college work. The adviser 
must approve the student’s program each semester. 

Majors in chemistry, geology, physics, or physical science will take Mathe- 
matics C and 3A or 3A-3B and either Chemistry 1A—1B, or Physics 2A-2B 
in the freshman year. Completion of a major in this department will satisfy 
the Physical and Biological Science requirements of the Program in General 
Education. 

Students interested in chemical engineering should major in chemistry, min- 
ing and petroleum engineering should major in geology, and those interested 
in other fields of engineering should major in physics. See pages 56 and 57 
for preprofessional programs. 

Field trips are required on occasion in all courses in the department. 

The facilities and curriculum in Senet are approved by the American 
Chemical Society. 


Requirements for the Chemistry Major 


Preparation for the major: Units 
Physica A-2 RB.) General<Physicsays: 1.4: PUP TS 8 
DROPS AT ee has biah nec knits abel die mia iti ds We ayeee Wise a" (9 ea ARE Bee bots 8 
Dra HOMAtLet AO A-9.3) AAs. Salayilss) arb cen Mateus awe ee 9-11 

The Major. Lower division requirements, 16 units: 

Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry................... 8 
Chemistry 5A-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical 
PCCTUALUIUA TIES geOfee Ssh: che Aue sty hin Pale NLS eh08 Pel Sty oliaia on 8 


Upper division requirements, 24 units: 
Chemistry 110A-110B. Physical Chemistry.............. 
Chemistry 111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory.......... 
Chemistry 112A-—112B. Organic Chemistry .............. 
Chemistry 184. Scientific Literature ..................4. 


+ Absent on leave, 1956-1957. 
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The remaining 7 units are to be selected from the following list. One course in- 
volving laboratory work in organic chemistry must be included. [nits 


Chemistry 103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry........... 3 
Chemistry 104. Advanced Inorganie Chemistry........... 3 
Chemistry 106. Organic Analytical Chemistry............ 3 
Chemistry: 107. Organic.Preparations «1... as ns eee 3 
Chemistry 108A—108B. Biochemistry ................... 3-3 
Chemistry 113. Analytical Microchemistry .............. 2 
Chemistry 199. Independent Studies in Chemistry........ 1-4 


Requirements for the Geology Major 


Preparation for the Major: Units 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry................. 8 
Physics 2A—-2B..General Physits 4 2... s5 05. . teehee eee 8 
Mathematices,C, 3A-3 Boxe. 2. eal 5. sop ciety ee 6-8 


Recommended: French, German, or Russian; descriptive geometry and me- 
chanical drawing; physics 5A-5B; chemistry 54; mathematics 4A—4B. 


The Major: 
Lower division requirements 10 or 11 units: 


Geology 5 or its equivalent. Physical Geology........... 3 or 4 
Geology,3., Historical Geology .. «:.:.. ..«1< s.c1 gee ee 3 
Mineralogy 6A—6B. Introduction to Mineralogy........ 4 


Geology 101 may be offered in lieu of Geology 5 or 3 in some cases, 
Upper division requirements, 20 to 24 units in geology: 


Geology 102A-102B.) Field Geology. :.). ti .G4). ae eae 5 
Geology 103A—1L03B. Petrologyost uti. 3% Lae eee 4 
Geology 104A—104B. Stratigraphy.................... 4 
Geology 116.:Structural, Geology i3.)..\.0 aii. Be eee 3 
*Geology/118.. Advanced Field/Geology..< 2... ss etree 4-8 


Students electing geology courses in excess of 24 upper division units must 
offer corresponding units in excess of 120 for graduation. Geology 101 may 
not be included in the 20 upper division units required in the major for 
graduation. 


Requirements for the Physical Science Major 


This curriculum is designed for students desiring a wider but less spe- 
cialized knowledge of the physical sciences, and for those who desire a gen- 
eral secondary teaching credential upon completion of a fifth year of college 
work. 


Preparation for the major: Units 
Mathematics C, 3A-3B,4A%1, 9.202. e. See 9-11 
The Major: 
Physics 2A-2B. General Physics ......+.:.... staieeeeeenee 8 
Physics 5A or 5B. Intermediate Physics.......:......... 4 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry................... 8 
Geology 5 and Geology 3, Geology 5 and Mineralogy 6A-— 
6B, or Geology 101 and Mineralogy 6A-6B........... 7 or 8 


Twenty additional units selected from physical science courses, with at least 
6 units in two different fields and 12 units in the upper division. 


* Four- to eight-week summer field course to be taken, either with the University of 
California, Berkeley or Los Angeles, geology field courses, or an equivalent field camp, 
approved in advance by the department. 
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Requirements for the Physics Major 


Preparation for the major: Units 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry................... 8 
Mathematics C, 3A—3B, 4A-4B....... cece cece eee eee 12-14 


Recommended: Mathematics 119 and Mathematies 118 or 124 


The Major. Lower division requirements, 16 units: 
Peryatee eres: GONE) PHYSICS 11,806 «u's on sae ae © ccs 9 
Physies 5A-5B. Intermediate Physics .............-...- 


Upper division requirements, 24 units: 

Physics LOSAQ Analytic Mechanics... .....0 6.00 ne ecue 
Physics 110A—110B. Electricity and Magnetism.......... 
Physies 111A-111B. Electrical Measurements and Elec- 

PLONIGs GArCults | UADOTALOry 2. erhin. cult le virdaten si lta eye 
Physics 121. Atomic and Radiation Physics.............. 
RIIPERILC ORL aoMIN UCLORE: FUVSICS “soc witsigte's cit. BN Ch wx ata slo's ¢ 
PIUPRICHROLOCEL YOM ii.) 1o ins Sek as 2 ses ¢ S/d ee OE A, 
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Requirements for the Minor 


The Department of Physical Sciences offers a minor in physical science, 
with emphasis in chemistry, geology, physics, or general physical science. 
This minor consists of 20 units, at least 6 of which are in upper division 
courses. Such a minor satisfies the requirements for the general junior high 
and et secondary credential (the latter requires an additional course in 
biology). 


Chemistry 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. General Chemistry. (4-4) Yr. The Staff 
For students training for the scientific professions. Chemical principles ; 
chemical calculations; descriptive inorganic chemistry; qualitative 
analysis. Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


2. Introductory Chemistry. (4) I. The Staff 
General chemistry for non-science majors. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


5A-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Equilibrium. (4—4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: course 1B. Mr. Bickerdike 
Theory and technique of analytical chemistry, emphasizing the appli- 
eation of chemical equilibrium. Some instrumental methods are intro- 
duced in the second semester. Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. 


8. Brief Course in Organic Chemistry. (4) I, II. Mr. Curry, Mr. De Wolfe 
Prerequisite: course 1B or 2. 
Carbon compounds; the aliphatic, aromatic, and heterocyclic series; fats, 
carbohydrates, proteins, drugs, and dyes. For nonmajors in chemistry. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 

1958, 1960, 1962.) Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe 

Prerequisite: course 112A—-112B or, by permission of the instructor, 
course 8. 
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Mechanisms of organic reactions; relationship of structure to physical 
and chemical properties of organic compounds. 
Lecture, three hours. 


104. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 
1957, 1959, 1961.) Mr. Bickerdike 
Prerequisite: course 5A. 
Atomic structure; chemical bonding; nuclear reactions; the less common 
elements. 
Lecture, three hours. 


106. Organic Analytical Chemistry. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1957, 
1959, 1961.) Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe 
Prerequisite: course 112A—112B. 
Qualitative analysis of pure compounds and of mixtures; discussion of 
qualitative and quantitative methods. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


107, Organic Preparations. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1956, 1958, 
1960.) Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe 
Selected laboratory syntheses using modern reactions and techniques. 
Study of such topics as the Grignard, enolate, and Diels-Alder syntheses. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


108A-108B. Biochemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. McRary 
Prerequisite: course 8 or 112A—112B. 
Composition of animal and plant tissues; physicochemical activities as- 
sociated with life processes. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. 


110A-110B. Physical Chemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. G. Miller 
Prerequisite: course 5A, Mathematics 4A, Physics 2A—2B. 
Physicochemical behavior of substances; elementary thermodynamics; 
electrochemistry ; chemical kinetics; atomic structure. 
Lecture, three hours. 


111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory. (2) II. Mr. G. Miller 
Prerequisite: course 110A—110B (may be taken concurrently). 
The application of physical methods to chemical investigation. 
Laboratory, six hours. 


112A-112B. Organic Chemistry. (4—4) Yr. Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B. 
Carbon compounds; the aliphatic, aromatic, and heterocyclic series. The 
laboratory work consists of the preparation and study of the properties 
of typical members of each series. Primarily for majors in physical and 
biological sciences. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours, 


113. Analytical Microchemistry. (2) I. (To be given fall semester, 1956, 
1958, 1960.) Mr. Bickerdike 
Prerequisite: course 5A. 
Chemical microscopy ; classical and instrumental analytical techniques on 
the semi-micro and micro scales. 
Laboratory, six hours. 


120. Laboratory Techniques in Chemistry. (1) II. Mr. G. Miller 
Elementary glass working. Construction and maintenance of apparatus. 
Laboratory, three hours. 
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7140. Industrial Chemistry. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 1A—1B or 2. 
Production and use of fuels, lubricants, and materials of fabrication. 
Laboratory examination of these materials. 
Lecture, three hours; demonstration. 


184. Scientific Literature. (1) II. The Staff 
Required of majors in chemistry. 
Lecture, one hour. 


199. Independent Studies in Chemistry. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified 
seniors in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


Geology 


LOWER DIVISION CouURSES 


2. General Geology: Physical. (3) I, IT. The Staff 
No prerequisite. Not open to upper division students without consent of 
the instructor, or to students who have credit for Geology 5. 
Origin and development of the landscape. 
Lecture, three hours. 


3. General Geology: Historical. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 2 or 5. 
Origin of the earth. Systematic study of earth history as interpreted 
from rocks and fossils; principles of evolution. 
Lecture, three hours. 


75. Physical Geology. (4) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. Not open to students 
having credit for Geology 2. 

Dynamical and structural processes of physical geology. Primarily for 
students majoring in science. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 


7. Physical Geology Laboratory. (1) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 2 or 101 (may be taken concurrently with either). 


Identification of common minerals and rocks; topographic map study; 
field trips. 


Laboratory, three hours. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Principles of Geology. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: any two courses in physical or biological science, but not 
open for credit to students who have had Geology 2, 3 or 5. 

A comprehensive survey of the principles of physical and historical 
geology, primarily for the general student. 
Lecture, three hours, 


102A~-102B. Field Geology. (2-3) Yr. (To be given 1956, 1958, 1960.) 
The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mineralogy 6B. Geology 103A-103B must be taken con- 


currently. Geologic mapping; use of geologic field instruments and 
techniques; field trips. 


+ Not to be given, 1956-1957. 
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102A: laboratory, four hours; field trips alternate Saturdays, occa- 
sional week-end field trips. 102B: lecture, one hour; field work Satur- 
days; occasional week-end field trips; spring field trip required. 


103A-103B. Introduction to Petrology. (2-2) Yr. (To be given 1956, 1958, 
1960.) Mr. Webb, Mr. Norris 
Prerequisite: 103A: Mineralogy 6A, Chemistry 1A (may be taken con- 
currently); 103B: Mineralogy 6B, Chemistry 1B (may be taken con- 
currently). 
Origins and characteristics of rocks. Hand lens identification. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 


104A-104B. Stratigraphy. (2-2) Yr. (To be given 1957, 1959, 1961.) 
The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 3; Mineralogy 6B (may be taken concurrently). 
Sedimentation. Sedimentary sequences, structures, and special features. 
Correlation and age determination of sedimentary rock units. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 


107. Geology of North America. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 1957, 
1959, 1961.) Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: course 3 or 101. 
Lecture, three hours. 


108. General Economic Geology. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1956, 
1958, 1960.) Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: course 2, 5, or 101 and consent of the instructor. 
Ore-forming processes, modes of occurrence, structure and types of ore 
bodies, both metallic and nonmetallic. 


109. Geology of California. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 1958, 1960, 
1962.) Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: course 3 or 101, and consent of the instructor. 
Lecture, three hours. 


116. Structural Geology. (3) Il. (To be given spring semester, 1958, 1960, 
1962.) Mr. Norris 
Prerequisite: course 104A. Course 104B may be taken concurrently. 
Deformation of the earth’s crust; fracture, flow, and folding of rocks. 
Graphie solution of structural problems. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 


117. Geomorphology. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1957, 1959, 1961.) 
Mr. Webb, Mr. Norris 
Prerequisite: course 3 or 101, and consent of the instructor. 
Lecture, three hours. 


199. Independent Studies in Geological Sciences. (1-4) I, Il. The Staff 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified 
seniors in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


Mineralogy 


LOWER DIVISION COURSE 


6A-6B. Introduction to Mineralogy. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Webb 
Prerequisite: high school or college chemistry. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 
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1A-1B. Fundamentals of Physical Science. (3-3) I, IT. The Staff 
Not open for credit to students who have completed a college course in 
chemistry or physics. 
Principles and methods of chemistry and physics. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours; discussion, one hour. 


Physics 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


2A-2B. General Physics. (4-4) Yr. Mr. Barrett and the Staff 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra or its equivalent and 
Mathematics C or its equivalent (may be taken concurrently). 
Mechanics, properties of matter, heat, sound. Light, electricity, atomic 
physics. Primarily for students preparing for the scientific professions. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


5A. Intermediate Physics. (4) I. Mr. Williams 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, Mathematics 4A (may be taken coneur- 
rently). 


Electronics and electricity; primarily for majors in the physical sciences 
and mathematics. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


5B. Intermediate Physics. (4) IT. Mr. Williams 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, Mathematics 4A. 
Selected topics in mechanics, acoustics, and optics. 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours, 


19. Introductory Physics. (4) II. Mr. Walker and the Staff 
Physics for non-science majors, 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


Upper DIVISION CoURSES 


105A. Analytic Mechanics. (3) I. Mr. Hall 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, integral caleulus. 
Recommended: differential equations. 
Dynamics and statics of particles and rigid bodies. 
Lecture, three hours. 


7108B. Physical Optics. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: two years of college physics, integral calculus. 
Physical optics and selected topics in microwaves and spectroscopy. 
Lecture, three hours. 


7108C. Physical Optics Laboratory. (1) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 108B (may be taken concurrently) or consent of 
the instructor. 
Laboratory, three hours. 


7110A-110B. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 5A, integral calculus. 
Recommended: differential equations completed or taken concurrently. 
Elementary mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism; steady 
and varying currents; electronic circuits. Maxwell’s equations and 
electromagnetic radiation. 
Lecture, three hours. 


tT Not to be given, 1956-1957. 
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{111A-111B. Electrical Measurements and Electronic Circuits Laboratory. 
(1-1) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 110A-110B (may be taken concurrently), or consent 
of the instructor. 
Laboratory, three hours. 


7112. Heat and Thermodynamics. (3) I. Mr. C. Miller 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, Mathematics 4B. 
Thermodynamics and an introduction to kinetic theory and statistical 
mechanics, 
Lecture, three hours. 


115. Introduction to Quantum Mechanics. (3) II. Mr. Hall 
Prerequisite: courses 105A, 121, Mathematics 119, or consent of the 
instructor. Physical ideas and mathematical formulation of quantum 
mechanics with applications to atomic and molecular systems. 


120A. Experimental Techniques in Physics. (1) II. Mr. Walker 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Glass working, soldering, brazing, machine tool operation, maintenance 
and repair of apparatus. 
Laboratory, three hours. 


7120B. Experimental Techniques in Physics, (1) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 120A or equivalent. 
Application of techniques in the design, construction and operation of 
equipment. 
Laboratory, three hours, 


121. Atomic and Radiation Physics. (3) I. Mr. Walker 
Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, and calculus. 
Theoretical and experimental knowledge of modern physics. 
Atomic nature of matter and electricity, radiation, photoelectric effect, 
spectroscopy, and X rays. 
Lecture, three hours. 


121C. Atomic Physics Laboratory. (1) I. Mr. Walker 
Prerequisite: course 121 (may be taken concurrently). 
The more important experiments which form the basis for modern atomic 
and nuclear physics. 
Laboratory, three hours, 


7124. Nuclear Physics. (3) II. Mr. Barrett 
Prerequisite: course 121. 
Detecting equipment; high-energy accelerators; radioactivity, nuclear 
disintegration; cosmic radiation, nuclear fission. 
Lecture, three hours. 


124C. Nuclear Physics Laboratory. (1) II. My. C. Miller 
Prerequisite: upper division status in physical or biological sciences. 
Radioactive measurements and operations; health physics; radiochemical 
and radiobiological tracer experiments. 
Laboratory, three hours. 


j Not to be given, 1956-1957. 
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130. Introduction to Solid State Physics. (3) II. Mr. Hall 
Lattice structure; thermal, dielectric and magnetic properties; free 


electron and band theory of metals; semiconductors, imperfections. 
Lecture, three hours. 


199. Independent Studies in Physics. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified 
seniors in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education PSc 190. Physical Science in Education. (3) IT. Mr. Webb 


PSYCHOLOGY 


William D. Altus, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology. 
Alma P. Beaver, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology. 
*Robert M. Gottsdanker, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology (Chair- 
man of the Department). 
Jerry H. Clark, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 
, Instructor in Psychology. 


Preparation for the Major. 

Three lower-division departmental courses are required: Psychology 1A, 
Psychology 1B, Psychology 5. These three courses must be passed with an 
average grade of C or higher. It is reeommended that Biology 1A—1B be taken 
in the freshman year. Mathematics 1 should be taken in the first semester if 
language requirements have been completed in high school; otherwise, it 
should be taken in the second semester. Psychology 1A should ordinarily be 
taken in the second semester of the freshman year. It is recommended that 
the following courses be taken in the sophomore year: first semester, Psy- 
chology 1B, Philosophy 1, and a course in Physical Science; second semester, 
Psychology 5 and Sociology 1. The remainder of the program for each of the 
four semesters will be worked out by the student in personal consultation 
with his adviser. 


The Major. 

Psychology 106A is the only required upper division course. An additional 
18 units of elective courses in upper division psychology must be taken to 
complete the major. The department will certify to the completion of the 
major program for graduation only on the basis of at least a C average in the 
upper division courses included in the major. 

Requirements for the Minor. 

Psychology 1A, Psychology 1B, Psychology 5, and eleven units of upper 

division courses in psychology will satisfy the requirements for a minor. 


The Master of Arts Degree. 

The Graduate Record Examination must be completed before a petition for 
acceptance as a graduate student will be acted upon. The candidate for the 
master’s degree must satisfy the unit course requirements prescribed by the 
College; in addition, he must write a thesis. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A. General Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Clark 
Introduction to the subject matter, methods, and techniques of psychol- 
ogy; emphasis upon basic principles underlying an understanding of 
human behavior. Lectures, textbook and collateral readings, classroom 
demonstrations, and discussions. A sophomore course, not open to fresh- 
men, with the exception of psychology majors. 


1B. General Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: course 1A. , 
A survey of the historical development of the concepts and methods of 
psychology. 

5. Introduction to Psychological Measurements. (3) II. ——_—— 
Prerequisite: course 1A; Mathematics 1 or its equivalent. 
Measures of central tendency and of dispersion, correlation, the signifi- 
cance of differences. The interpretation of statistical data in psycho- 
logical research. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. 


* Absent on leave, 1956-1957. 
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33. Personal and Social Adjustment. (3) I or II. Mr. Clark 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 
Orientation in the practical use of psychological principles in problems 
and circumstances encountered in college and later life. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Psychology 1A or its equivalent is required for admission to all upper 
division psychology courses for nonpsychology majors. Certain courses have 
additional prerequisites as noted. 


104. Principles of Test Construction. (3) I or IT. os see Ta 
Prerequisite: course 5. 
Theories underlying the construction of objective tests. Reliability and 
validity. Assignments involving the construction and analysis of tests by 
the student. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. 


106A. Experimental Psychology. (3) I. —_—— 
Prerequisite: course 5. 
Analysis and application of methods for studying perception, problem 
solving, skill, psychophysiological responses, and social interaction. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, five hours. 


106B. Experimental Psychology. (3) II. 
Prerequisite: course 106A. 
Design and performance of experiments which meet modern criteria of 
control of conditions and precision of measurement. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, five hours. 


108. Physiological Psychology. (3) I or II. 
Study of the physiological mechanisms of human behavior. Examination 
of the physical structure and development of the human nervous system, 
with special emphasis upon its integrated function in all types of be- 
havior. 


112. Child Psychology. (3) I, IT. Mrs. Beaver 
Normal behavior and development of the infant and child: motor, mental, 
emotional, and social growth. 


113. Psychology of Adolescence. (3) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 
The emotional, social, and intellectual growth of the adolescent, with 
special consideration of changing attitudes as the individual attains 
sexual maturation and adult physique. 


126. Contemporary Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Prerequisite: 6 upper division units in psychology. Primarily for senior 
majors in psychology. 


145. Social Psychology. (3) I or II. My. Clark 
Psychological aspects of interpersonal situations. 
146. Differential Psychology. (3) I or II. The Staff 


The study of data bearing on individual differences and of theories re- 
lating to their etiology. 


148. Psychology of Personality. (3) I. Mrs. Beaver 
Cultural and biological determinants of personality development. 
160. Mental Deficiency. (3) I. Mrs. Beaver 


Mental defeet and related abnormalities, primarily in the child; degrees 
of impairment, putative etiology; social, educational, and vocational 
problems deriving from such deviations. 
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162. Introduction to Clinical Psychology. (3) I Mr. Altius 
Clinical problem types, with part of the semester devoted to cri ib kdahe 
and individually testing at the lower age levels. 

Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. 


163A. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) II. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: course 162, or consent of the instructor. 
The techniques of individual intelligence testing, with special emphasis 
upon the adolescent and the adult. 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. 


163B. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) I. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: course 163A. 
Theoretical considerations of projective tests in measuring the per- 
sonality structure; an introduction to techniques of administering and 
scoring a projective test. 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. 


164. Clinical Psychology. (3) II. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: course 163B. 
An integration of the techniques of measuring adjustment and intel- 
ligence in their application to the individual case. 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. 


168. Abnormal Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Altus 
A study of those who deviate in terms of psychoneurosis, psychosis, and 
allied disorders. Symptoms entering into each of the syndromes; theories 
of causation of various types of mental disorder. 


178. Psychology of Exceptional Children. (3) II. Mrs. Beaver 
Children with physical and emotional handicaps, and those of superior 
endowment. 

199. Independent Studies in Psychology. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


By permission of the chairman of the department, advanced students 
may carry on study or research under guidance of a member of the 
department. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Full graduate status in psychology and consent of the instructor are pre- 
requisite to all graduate offerings. 


212. Developmental Psychology. (2) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 
Historical development of child psychology; dynamics of childhood; in- 
teraction of theory and practice of infant care. 


216. Problems in General Psychology. (2) I or II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Problems of theoretical importance in general psychology with emphasis 
on systematic approaches and experimental methodology. 


222. Personality Dynamics. (2) I or II. Mr. Clark 
Dynamics of human behavior, as viewed by Freud, Jung, and more recent 
theorists. 

258. Seminar in Abnormal Psychology. (2) I or II. Mr. Altus 


299. Research in Psychology. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


D. Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 

A. Russell Buchanan, Ph.D., Professor of History (Chairman of the Depart- 

ment). 

Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Professor of Social Philosophy. 
7J. Frederick Halterman, Ph.D., Professor of Economics. 

Philip W. Powell, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

William H. Ellison, Ph.D., Professor of History, Emeritus. 

H. Edward Nettles, Ph.D., Professor of History, Emeritus. 

Henry M. Adams, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 

Mortimer Andron, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

Norman E. Gabel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anthropology. 

Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 

William F. Kennedy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

Charles B. Spaulding, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology. 

Paul D. Wienpahl, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy. 

Gordon E. Baker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 

Robert H. Billigmeier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

Herbert Fingarette, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

Wilbur R. Jacobs, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

Harold J. Plous, Ph.D., ‘Assistant Professor of Economics. 
*Henry A. Turner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 
, Assistant Professor of Geography. 

Robert L. Kelley, Ph.D., Instructor in History. 
Carl U. Schuler, Ph.D., Instructor in History. 
Donald C. Davidson, Ph.D., Lecturer in History. 


The Majors in Subject Fields in the Social Sciences. 
Majors in combination social sciences, economics, history, philosophy, politi- 
cal science, and sociology will be offered in 1956-1957. 


Requirements for the Major. 

(1) Candidates for degrees with a major in a subject field in the social 
sciences must fulfill the requirements listed on pages 48-55. 

(2) Foreign language: Students who wish to major in history or political 
science are required to take Spanish, French, or German 3 at the college level 
if they are unable to demonstrate to the advisers of the respective majors a 
comparable reading proficiency. 


Requirements for the Minor. 

Minors are available only in the following specific subject fields in the De- 
partment of Social Sciences: economics, history, philosophy, political science, 
and sociology. During the junior year, anyone minoring in one of these sub- 
ject fields must submit to the department chairman a statement of the courses 
completed or contemplated in fulfillment of the requirements of the minor. 
The minor requirement for a General Secondary teaching credential is 20 
units. Students who plan to take graduate work for this credential should 
take a 2- or 3-unit upper division course in addition to the minor requirements 
listed below. 

Lower Division: 9 units in the subject field, or 6 units in the subject field 
and 3 units in a related field of the social sciences, 


* On sabbatical leave in residence, fall semester, 1956-1957. 
7 On sabbatical leave in residence, spring semester, 1956-1957. 
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Upper Division: 9 units in the subject field of the minor. 

Prelegal Guidance: Advisers in this department will counsel students who 
are interested in the study of law. 

Junior High School Credential with a Major in a Subject Field in the Social 
Sciences: This credential may be obtained by completing a major in a subject 
field in the social sciences, and courses in education: required for this cre- 

“dential. 

Junior High School Teaching Credential Minor: The requirement for this 
credential is 18 units. Lower division: 12 units; upper division: 6 units. 

Approval of Program by Adviser: Students whose major or minor is in a 
subject field in the social sciences must have their programs approved by an 
adviser in the Department of the Social Sciences. It is the responsibility of 
the student to confer with his adviser at least once each semester in addition 
to the registration period and at the end of the semester. It is suggested that 
this conference be held just after the student’s mid-term examinations. 

Introductory Courses: Anthropology 1, 2; History 4A-4B, 8A-8B, 17A- 
17B; Philosophy 1, 3; Political Science 1, 2, and 20A-—20B; Sociology 1 
and 7; Economics 2, 6A—-6B, and 10; and Geography 1A may be taken in 
either the freshman or the sophomore year. Economics 1A—1B; History 39; 
Philosophy 6A-6B, 20A-20B, and 31 are open to all students above the 
freshman year. 


Economics 


Requirements for the economics major may be met by one of two curricula. 
Curriculum A is designed for students primarily interested in developing an 
understanding of the operation of our economy and leads to positions in 
government or industry as economists, to graduate study in the field of eco- 
nomics, and to general cultural development. Curriculum B is designed for 
students primarily interested in entering business as a career and focuses 
attention on the individual firm and its relations to the economy. 


Preparation for the Major: 
Curriculum A (Economies) 
Required: Units 
Economics 1A—1B. Principles of Economies............. 3-3 
Economies 2. Elementary Statistics .................00. 3 


Heonomics 10..\iconomic: History oisscucl hee Gee alee 3 
Mathematics 1 or Mathematics 3A 
Curriculum B (Business) 
Required: 
Economics 1A-1B. Principles of Economies ............ 3-3 
EKeonomics' 2. Elementary Statistics .......7.22..0. ..5 3 
Economics 6A—6B. Principles of Accounting ...... ..... 3-3 
Mathematics 2. Mathematics of Finance ~ 3 
Mathematics 1 or Mathematics 3A ............... 3 


The Major: 


© 608) eed eee: ere 
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Curriculum A (Economies) 
Required: 

24 upper division units, including: 
Economics 100A—100B. Economic Theory ............... 3- 
Economics 101. History of Economie Thought 
Economics 103. Business Fluctuations 
Economics 135. Money and Credit 
Economies 150. Labor Economics 
General Economies Electives 
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Curriculum B (Business) 
Required: Units 

24 upper division units including: 

Economics 100A. Economic Theory .............222eeee 3 
Economics 103. Business Fluctuations .................. 3 
Prcnnomicn, Lts. oommorcial) Law... ..<.~ aasesb te coe Bil 3 
PGI GHad Scher WVLAT ROLID Gooey oe sue nog etn a rs OF sno Malad dling 3 
moouomiied 154, COTPOTAtiON WinaNCe 6. snes ey ye ees 3 
Peepnomies LOU. LiabOh WCONOMICS ooo ncche © chtvansys ¢receneusposeasm 3 


The Master of Arts Degree: 


In conjunction with the general college requirements governing the work for 
the degree of Master of Arts, the following are specifie requirements in 
economics: 


1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 

2. At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 
courses in economics. The remaining course units may be chosen from the 
undergraduate courses numbering 100 or above. With the approval of the 
student’s adviser, a maximum of 6 of these remaining units may be in- 
cluded from graduate or upper division courses in another department. 

3. The Master of Arts program is open only to students who wish to write a 
thesis in the fields of (a) economic theory, (b) American economic his- 
tory, or (c) history of economic thought: 

4. Before certifying a student for formal advancement to candidacy, the 
department reserves the right to satisfy itself as to the candidate’s pro- 
ficiency by means of special written examinations. 


History 
Preparation for the Major: 
Required: Units 
History 4A—4B. History of Hurope ound. ¢ec0e sitet 3-3 


and either History 17A—17B. Political and Social History 
of the United States, or 
History 8A—8B. History of the Americas ............. 3-3 


The Major: 


Required: 24 units of upper division work in history. The major must 
include 6 units in European history and 6 units in American history, the 
other 12 units to be selected in consultation with the adviser. 


The Master of Arts Degree: 


In conjunction with the general college requirements governing the work for 
the degree of Master of Arts, the following are specific requirements in his- 
tory: 

1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 

2. At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 
courses in history. The remaining course units may be chosen from the 
undergraduate courses numbering 100 or above. With the approval of the 
student’s adviser, a maximum of 6 of these remaining units may be 
included from graduate or upper division courses in another department. 

3. At present, because of our specialized library resources, the Master of 
Arts program is open only to students who wish to write a thesis in the 
fields of middle nineteenth century America or the American West. 

4. Candidates will be required to pass a comprehensive examination. The 
department reserves the right to determine the nature and the scope of 
the examination in each instance. 
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5. Candidates must meet the foreign language requirement of an ability to 
read in one of the following languages: French, German, or Spanish. 
Another language may be substituted in special circumstances, 


Philosophy 
Preparation for the Major: 
Required: Units 
9 units of lower division courses in philosophy, including: 
Philosophy 20A—20B. History of Philosophy ............ 3-3 
Philosophy 81. Deductive Logic... . ....+ 30 su yr ee eee 3 


(Must be taken either as preparation for the major or in 
the upper division.) 
The Major: 

Required: 24 units in upper division philosophy courses, 6 of which may be 
in related courses in other departments or subject fields in the Department of 
Social Sciences with the approval of the departmental adviser. At the begin- 
ning of the senior year, the student must submit for approval to the depart- 
ment a statement of the courses which he expects to offer in fulfillment of the 
major requirements for graduation. 

At the present time, the courses in other subject fields available and accept- 
able for 6 units of the philosophy major are as follows: 


Colloquium 102. Concept of Evolution 


or 
Colloquium LOS “Utopias \.v ae. sas Og eae ee 3 
Sociology 162A—162B. Modern Reform Movements ....... 3-3 


Political Science 
Preparation for the Major: 


Required: Units 
Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science ..... 3) 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions ............... 3 
History 4A—4B. History of Europe 

or 
History 17A—17B. Political and Social History of the 
United States". 04 VR Uee a 3-3 


The Major: 

Required: 24 units of upper division work in political science. The student, 
in consultation with his major adviser, will choose an appropriate sequence 
of courses from the fields of : 


I. Political Theory and Law 
II. International Relations and Comparative Government 
III. Politics and Administration 


In certain cases the major adviser may approve the inclusion of a maximum 
of two courses in other social sciences as a part of the required total of 24 
units. 

The Master of Arts Degree: 

In conjunction with the general college requirements governing the work for 
the degree of Master of Arts, the following are specific requirements in politi- 
eal science: 

1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 

2, At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 

courses in political science. The remaining course units may be chosen 
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from undergraduate courses numbered 100 or above. With the approval 
of the student’s adviser, a maximum of 6 of these remaining units may be 
included from graduate or upper division courses in another department. 

3. The work in political science falls into the following fields: 

I. Political Theory and Public Law 
II. International Relations and Comparative Government 
III. Politics and Administration 
Candidates must normally complete at least one course in each of the 
above fields. 

4, Fach candidate will select a field of concentration in which he must 
complete at least two graduate courses with a grade of B or better. The 
subject of the dissertation must also lie in the field of concentration. 

5. Before certifying a student for formal advancement to candidacy, the 
department reserves the right to satisfy itself as to the candidate’s pro- 
ficiency by means of special written examinations. 


Combination Social Science 
Preparation for the Major: 


History 4A—4B and two one-year sequences from the following hst of five. 
Thus a total of 18 units in lower division is required in preparation for the 
_ major. 

Units 
. Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science.... 3 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions .............. 
2. Sociology 1. Introductory Sociology ................. 3 

Sociology 7. Social Disorganization .................. 3 
3. Anthropology 1-2. General Anthropology ............ 3-3 
4, Economics 1A-1B. Principles of Economies ........... 3-3 
5. Philosophy 6A—6B. Introduction to Philosophy 

or 
Philosophy 20A—20B. History of Philosophy .......... 3-3 


The Major: 


Required: 27 units upper division work, including 15 units in the subject 
field of emphasis in the social sciences, and 6 units in each of two other sub- 
ject fields of the social sciences. 


| el 


Sociology 
Preparation for the Major: 
Required: Units 
1. Sociology 1. Introduction to Sociology ............... 3 
Boewlopy 72 Social(Disorganization i245... aes oes aes 3 


2. A year sequence, 6 units, in economics, history or political 
science to be chosen from: 


Economics 1A-1B. Principles of Economics ........... 3-3 
Taascory4A—4b. History, of; Hurope sow ks.ce Meee aera 3-3 
Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science ... 3 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions ............. 3 
3. Anthropology 1 and 2. General Anthropology ......... 3-3 


The Major: 


Required: 24 units of upper division sociology and anthropology courses, of 
which not more than 6 may be in anthropology. The student’s major adviser 
will designate the appropriate sequence of courses in each of the special fields 
such as Sociological Theory, Cultural Anthropology, Social Psychology, Social 
Work, and Population Problems. 
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Students intending to engage in graduate study should plan to take a course 
in statistics: either Economics 2 or Psychology 5. Mathematics 1 is a pre- 
requisite for both statistics courses. 


Anthropology 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


1. General Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 
Physical anthropology; human biology; origin and antiquity of man; 
criteria of race; racial classification; racial theories and problems; 
archaeology; prehistoric cultures of man. Two lectures, one quiz section 
per week. 


2. General Anthropology. (3) II. Mr. Gabel 
Nature of culture; survey of human culture types; processes of culture. 
Two lectures and one quiz section per week. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100A. Cultural Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 
Prerequisite: courses 1, 2. 
Structure of primitive cultures; social, religious, political, and economic 
institutions among preliterate societies. 


101A—101B. Ethnography of the World. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Gabel 
101A. Old World ethnography; races and peoples of Africa, Eurasia, 
and Oceania; their habits, customs and institutions. 
101B. The American Indian; native peoples and cultures of North and 
South America; a survey of their political, economic, social, and religious 
life. 


124. Primitive Religion. (3) IT. Mr. Gabel 
Religious beliefs and practices among preliterate societies; the role of 
religion in society. 


East Asian Studies 
See page 74. 


Economics 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. Principles of Economics. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Kennedy 
Prerequisite: course 1A is prerequisite to course 1B. Not open to fresh- 
men. 


Two lectures and one quiz section weekly. 


2. Elementary Statistics. (3) I, II. Mr. Andron 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 1 or 3A. 
Collection, presentation, and interpretation of quantitative economic 
data; averages, dispersion, index numbers, time series analysis, and 
simple correlation. Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory section 
weekly. 


6A-—6B. Principles of Accounting. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Halterman, 
Prerequisite: course 6A is prerequisite to course 6B. Open to freshmen. 
Structure of modern accounting practice; elementary theories and prob- 
lems related to (6A) the individual owner, (6B) partnership, and cor- 
porate type of business organizations. Two lectures and one two-hour 
laboratory section weekly. 
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+10. Economic History. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
Development of the modern enterprise or capitalist economy in its 
North Atlantic setting, with emphasis on institutions and practices. 


UppEr DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to all upper division courses: course 1A—1B or course 109. 


100A-100B. Economic Theory. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Andron 
Prerequisite: course 100A is prerequisite to course 100B. 
100A. Principles of value and distribution under competition, imper- 
fect competition, and monopoly. 
100B. Factors that determine output, national income, and employment. 


101. History of Economic Thought. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
Major works of economists from the mercantilists to the present. 


103. Business Fluctuations. (3) II. 
Prerequisite: courses 2, 100A. 
Theories of economic disturbance and the interrelation of the economic 
processes. Recommended for seniors only. 


+104. Economic Policy. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 
An analysis of contemporary economic policies and problems. 


107. Comparative Economic Systems. (3) II. Mr. Andron 
Socialism, fascism, and capitalism contrasted with regard to making 
economic decisions, organization of production, mechanism of exchange, 
banking and investment, distribution of income, status of labor, inter- 
national trade, and public finance. 


4108. Institutional Economics, (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 
Historical development of the institutional organization of economic 
society and a critical survey of the writings of economists identified with 
an institutional point of view. 


109. Introduction to Economics. (3) I. 
Not open to majors in economics or to those who have taken course 
1A-1B. 

Serves as a prerequisite for upper division economics courses. Applica- 
tion of economic principles to current problems. 


4113. Economic and Industrial History of the United States. (3) II. 
Mr. Halterman 
The economic development of the United States from the period of 
settlement to the present time, and especially since 1865. 


4116. Industrial Organization and Public Policy. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
Governmental policy of maintaining competition to control economic 
behavior. 

118. Commercial Law. (3) I. Mr. Andron 


The essentials of the law of contracts, agency, bailments, sales and 
negotiable instruments. 


123. Marketing. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
The principal marketing methods, institutions, and practices considered 
from the viewpoint of the consumer, the middleman, and the manu- 
facturer. 


7 Not to be given, 1956-1957. 
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130. Public Finance. (3) I. 
Raising and spending of public money; principles, incidence, prob- 
lems, and economic effects of taxation. 


134. Corporation Finance. (3) I. 
Instruments and methods of financing and controlling the modern cor- 
poration and the effect of these on society, the corporation, and its 
stockholders. 


135. Money and Credit. (3) I. 
Commercial banking, Federal Reserve System, credit creation and 
monetary theory. 


150. Labor Economics. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
Factors contributing to American labor problems, and the attempts 
on the part of those concerned to obtain harmony. 


7152. History of the Labor Movement. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
Historical perspective of the American and foreign labor movements, 
their organizational structures, ideologies, policies, and practices. 


175. Government and Business. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 
Industries in which competition has been supplanted by positive public 
control; an investigation of the methods and problems of regulation and 
of government ownership and operation. 


180. International Trade. (3) II. 
An analysis both historical and contemporary of the foreign trade me- 
chanism with emphasis on the impediments to trade, international finance 
and modern equilibrium theory. 


199. Independent Studies in Economics. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


200. Economic Theory. (3) II. Mr. Andron 
201. History of Economic Thought. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 
213. American Economic History. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 


Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 


Geography 
LOWER DIVISION COURSE 


1A. Fundamentals of Modern Geography. (3) I. 
The main features of the physical environment in their relationship to 
man’s life and activities. 


Hispanic Civilization 
See page 75. 


History 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


4A-4B. History of Europe. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Adams, Mr. Schuler 
European civilization from ancient times to the present. Beginning each 
semester. 


ft Not to be given, 1956-1957. 
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4A, Ancient and Medieval Civilizations, is prerequisite to 4B, Modern 
Civilization. 

Not open to juniors or seniors except by permission of the instructor. 
Two lectures, one quiz section per week. 


8A-8B. History of the Americas. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Powell 
The Western Hemisphere from discovery to the present. 
8A. Exploration, settlement, institutions, frontier expansion, imperial 
rivalries. 
8B. Independence achievement, evolution of nationalities, inter-American 
relationships, relations with Europe and Asia. 


17A-17B. Political and Social History of the United States. (3-3) Yr. 
The Staff 
The evolutions of American institutions and civilization. Two lectures, 
one quiz section per week. 
For ways of satisfying the requirement in American History and Institu- 
tions, see page 48. 


39. History of California and the Pacific Coast. (3) I, Il. Mr. Buchanan 


- 60. Hispanic Civilization. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
Social, cultural, and politico-economic elements in the formation of Spain 
and Portugal, from ancient times to the present. 


61. Hispanic-American Civilization. (3) II. Mr. Powell 
Social, cultural, and politico-economic patterns of the Spanish-American 


and Brazilian ways of life. Primarily from the eighteenth century to the 
present. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisites to upper division courses are as follows: 
History 4A-4B, or equivalent, is prerequisite to History 103, 111A~-111B, 
113A-113B, 115, 121, 131, 141, 150, 152A—152B, 153A—153B, and 187. 
History 17A-17B, or equivalent, is prerequisite to History 171, 174, 175, 
181. 


103. History of Europe in the Highteenth Century. (3) I. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
A study of European civilization in the eighteenth century with special 
emphasis upon institutions, ideas, and cultural forms distinguishing the 
century. 


+110. Ancient Orient. (3) I* (Given in fall semester, 1955, 1957, 1959.) 
Prerequisite: course 4A or equivalent. Mr. Schuler 
The genesis of Western Civilization: our cultural debt to the Ancient 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Hittites, Phoenicians, Aramaeans, Hebrews, 
Assyrians and Persians. 


+111A. Greece. (3) II. (Given in spring semester, 1956, 1958, 1960.) 
Prerequisite: course 4A, or equivalent. Mr. Schuler 
The Greek world to about 220 B.C. 


111B. Rome. (3) I. (Given in fall semester, 1956, 1958, 1960.) Mr. Schuler 
Prerequisite: course 4A, or equivalent. 
From the foundation to 395 A.D. 
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113A-113B. History of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
European civilization in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; inter- 
relationship of the centuries and of Europe to the world. Course 113A is 
prerequisite to 113B. 


115, The Byzantine Empire. (3) II. (Given in spring semester, 1957, 
1959, 1961.) Mr. Schuler 
Prerequisite: course 4A-4B, or equivalent. 
The later Roman Empire (330-1453 A.D.) as the bulwark of Europe 
against Asia, as the continuation of Greco-Roman institutions and cul- 
ture, and as the educator of the Slavs. The life of Constantinople, com- 
mercial capital of the world. 


121. The Development of Medieval Europe, 400 to 1300. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. Mr. Schuler 
The political, economic, and cultural evolution of Europe from the fourth 
century. Distinctive medieval institutions: feudalism, the Holy Roman 
Empire, and the Universal Church. Stress on the medieval background 
of modern problems. 


131. History of the British Empire. (3) I. Mr. Kelley 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
The rise of the British Empire. Expansion, colonialism, and the growth 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


141. The Renaissance and the Reformation. (3) II. Mr. Schuler 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The transition from medieval to modern Europe. 


7150. History of Russia. (3) I. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
Russian civilization from the sixteenth century to the present; the im- 
portance of Russian history to an understanding of contemporary Russia. 


7153A-153B. History of England. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Kelley 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
The political, constitutional, economic, and cultural development of 
the British Isles. 


7162A-162B. Hispanic-American History. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Powell 
162A. Spanish and Portuguese exploratiom, colonization, and institu- 
tional development (to about 1810). 
162B. Independence achievement, struggle toward nationalities, cultural 
developments, and international relationships. 


163. History of Brazil. (3) II. Mr. Powell 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. 
From the Portuguese discovery to the present. Emphasis on the blending 
of Indian, European, and African cultures to form the Brazilian nation. 


166. History of Mexico. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
From pre-Columbian times to the present. Integration of European and 
native cultures to form the Mexican nation. 


7 Not to be given, 1956-1957. 
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171. Colonial and Revolutionary America. (3) I, Il. Mr. Jacobs 
Political and social history of the Thirteen Colonies, their neighbors, 
westward expansion, beginnings of culture, and the American Revolution. 


174. Recent History of the United States. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 
Prerequisite: course 17A—17B, or equivalent. 
Political, economic, and social development of the United States from 
1900 to the present time. 


175. History of the Foreign Relations of the United States. (3) I. 


Prerequisite: course 17A—17B, or equivalent. Mr. Buchanan 
The diplomatic history of the United States. 
177. Intellectual History of the United States. (3) II. Mr. Kelley 


Prerequisite: course 17A—17B. 
The development of ideas and attitudes from the colonial period to the 
present, with emphasis upon their interaction and their impact upon 
American society. 

181. The American West. (3) I. Mr. Jacobs 
The West as a frontier and as a region, in transit from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Pacific, and from the seventeenth century to the present. 


199. Independent Studies in History. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


201. Historiography and Bibliography. (3) II. Mr. Adams 
271. Seminar in the History of the American West. (3) I. Mr. Davidson 
273. Seminar in the Civil War and Reconstruction. (3) IT. Mr. Buchanan 
299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 


Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of instructor. 


Philosophy 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Short Introduction to Philosophy. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Philosophical ideas in terms of which western civilization has sought to 
understand itself and the world of which it is a part. Not open for credit 
to students who have completed course 6A. Not recommended for fresh- 
men. 

73. Logic in Practice. (3) I. 
Language and its analysis as an instrument of sound thinking in 
morals, politics, and everyday life. Open to all students. 


+6A-6B. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Course 6A is prerequisite to 6B and is not open for credit to students 
who have completed course 1. Course 6A—-6B is a sophomore course. 


20A-20B. History of Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wienpahl 
20A. From the Pre-Socratics to Plotinus. 
20B. Scholasticism, humanism, and the rise of modern science; conti- 
nental rationalism (Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz); British empiricism 
(Locke, Berkeley, Hume); Kant and 19th Century German idealism. 


31. Deductive Logic. (3) I. Mr. Wienpahl 


The forms of reasoning and the structure of language; Aristotle’s logic; 
modern symbolic logic. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Science, Folklore, and Philosophy. (3) I. Mr. Girvetz 
For nonphilosophy majors who wish to pursue their general education 
through a philosophic approach to significant problems of our times. 


104. Ethics. (3) I, II. Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Fingarette 
Analysis, with application thereof to human problems, of such topics 
as moral deliberation, means and ends, good, right, and moral principles. 


108. Social Philosophy. (3) I. Mr. Fingarette 
Basic concepts and methods of the social sciences; the relationship of 
the social to the biological and physical sciences; social policy-making. 


118. Philosophy in the 19th Century. (3) I. Mr. Girvetz 
Prerequisite: course 20B or consent of the instructor. 
German idealism, romanticism, social philosophy, and philosophy of 
science. 


7124. Philosophy of Science. (3) IT. The Staff 
Procedures of the deductive and inductive sciences with attention to the 
problems for theory of knowledge which they raise. Consent of instructor 
required. 


135. Contemporary Philosophy. (3) II. Mr. Wienpahl 
Philosophies of science in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, posi- 
tivism, pragmatism, and existentialism. 


136. Esthetics. (3) I. Mr. Fingarette 
Relation of the philosophy of art to the artist’s activities, to esthetic 
experience, and to the criticism of art. The principal theories of the na- 
ture of art, of esthetic contemplation, and of beauty, form, and other 
esthetic categories. Nature and validity of the standards of criticism. 


7162. Continental Rationalism. (3) I. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: course 20B, 
The philosophies of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 


163. British Empiricism. (3) I. Mr. Fingarette 
Prerequisite: course 20B. 
The philosophies of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 


199. Independent Studies in Philosophy. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


Political Science 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Introduction to Political Science. (3) I. Mr. Baker 
The forces and principles which operate in the field of government and 
law. Not recommended for freshmen. 


2. Political Institutions. (3) IT. Mr. Baker 
Contemporary European Governments: Britain, France, Russia, Ger- 
many. Not recommended for freshmen. 


20A-—20B. American Government and Politics. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
The principles which underlie American democracy and the operation 
of federal, state, and local governments. 
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Urpkr DIvIsIon COURSES 


113. American Political Thought (3) I. Mr. Baker 
The origin and development of significant political ideas in the United 
States, as expressed in the contributions of selected thinkers. 


+117. Law in the Modern State. (3) I. Mr. Baker 
The role of law in modern democratic society; American legal institu- 
tions and ideas; the relationship between legal and other social insti- 
tutions. 


121. International Relations. (3) I. Mr. Goodspeed 
The nation-state system and the forces which operate in world politics. 


124. International Law and Organization. (3) II. Mr. Goodspeed 
The character of international law and organization and the institutions 
and agencies of international government. 


7129. The Foreign Policies of the Great Powers. (3) II. Mr. Goodspeed 
Contemporary policies of Britian, France, Russia, Germany, Italy. 


136. Political Development of the Far East. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
The political concepts, governmental evolution, and international rela- 
tions of China, Japan, Korea, and related areas. 


137. Political Development of South Asia. (3) II. Mr. Brown 
The political concepts, governmental evolution, and international rela- 
tions of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and related areas, 


148A-148B. Governments of Latin America. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Goodspeed 
The constitutional development, governmental organization, political 
practices, and international relations of the Latin-American states. 


150. American National Government. (3) II. Mr. Turner 
Institutions of our national government and the political ideas on which 
these institutions have been established; the role of Congress, the Presi- 
dent, the courts, administrative agencies, and regulatory legislation. 


152. Political Parties and Politics. (3) I. Mr. Turner 
The nature, characteristics, and history of American political parties, 
party organization; political campaigns and finance; nominations, elec- 
tions, and electoral problems. 


153. Pressure Groups and Propaganda. (3) II. Mr. Turner 
The nature and function of organized interest groups and their impact 
upon public opinion and government; the manipulation of public opinion 
and the relationship of propaganda to other forms of political power. 


157. American Constitutional Law. (3) I. Mr. Baker 
The development of the United States Constitution, as reflected in de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court; political, economic, and social effects. 


172. State and Local Government. (3) II. Mr. Baker 
Basic problems and recent developments, including intergovernmental 
relations in the American federal system. 
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181. Principles of Public Administration. (3) II. Mr. Turner 
The role of administration in the modern state, including problems of 
organization, interlevel relationships, fiscal organization and control, 
personnel administration, and administrative regulation. 


189A-189B. Political Theory. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Brown 
Theories of political control and the relationship of man and the state. 


199. Independent Studies in Political Science. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special permission only. For majors. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


203. Theory and Method in Political Science. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
250. Seminar on Latin-American Governments and International 

Relations. (2) IT. Mr. Goodspeed 
268. Seminar on East Asian Governments and International 

Relations. (2) II. Mr. Brown 
298. Special Studies. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 


Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 


Sociology 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


1. Introductory Sociology. (3) I, II. Mr. Spaulding 
The nature of human society and of its scientific study, cultural varia- 
tion, social evolution, personality development, collective behavior, social 


institutions, ecology and population. 


7. Social Disorganization. (3) II. Mr. Billigmeier 
Prerequisite: course 1, or consent of the instructor. 
Social “organization” and “disorganization.” Behavior symptomatic of 
societal disorganization such as family disorganization, crime and delin- 
quency, suicide, alcoholism, and intra-societal conflict. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses in sociology: upper division stand- 
ing and Sociology 1, an equivalent course, or consent of the instructor. 


120. Marriage and the Family. (3) I, II. Mr. Spaulding 
The human family past and present, adjustment in the contemporary 


American family. 


135. Principles of Social Welfare. (3) IT. Mr. Billigmeier 
Basic concepts and methods of social work; the application of ease work 
techniques; structure and function of public welfare agencies; social 
group work and community organization. 


7153. Public Opinion and Social Attitudes. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: course 1, Psychology 1A, or consent of the instructor. 
The measurement of attitude and opinion; the determination of atti- 
tude; opinion change, propaganda, and the media of opinion formation. 
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160. 


Industrial Sociology. (3) I. Mr. Spaulding 
The position of workers in American society; factors correlated with 
occupation, access to the job, formal and informal groups and organiza- 
tions affecting workers. 


162A—162B. Modern Reform Movements. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Girvetz 


166. 


182. 


185. 


187. 


189. 


199. 


A historical survey and comparative analysis of utopianism, socialism, 
communism, classical and contemporary liberalism, and other systems of 
reform and reconstruction. 


Collective Behavior. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 
Structure and function of small groups; characteristics of crowds, 
modern mass society, publics and public opinion, and social movements. 


Criminology. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 
Theories of crime and punishment in contemporary society and in his- 
torical perspective. 


Population. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 
Population composition and change; differential fertility and mortality 
of sociocultural groups; internal and international migration; popula- 
tion theory and national policies; problems in areas of population pres- 
sure. 


Contemporary Sociological Thought. (3) IT. Mr. Spaulding 
Current trends in sociology, contemporary research, recent history of 
the field. 


Minority Group Relations. (3) II. Mr. Billigmeier 
Consequences of racial and ethnic contacts, with particular emphasis 
upon minorities in the United States. 


Independent Studies in Sociology. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Reading and conferences for sociology majors of high scholastic standing. 


SPEECH 


*John C. Snidecor, Ph.D., Professor of Speech. 

Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech (Chairman of the 
Department). 

Upton S. Palmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Rollin W. Quimby, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Edwin R. Schoell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Joseph C. Stockdale, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

———., Assistant Professor of Speech. 


The major in speech is based on a varied program of course offerings 
encompassing all fields of Speech. The Department of Speech offers a major 
in the Division of Applied Arts which prepares for work in speech leading 
to the special secondary credential in speech arts and the speech correction 
credential. This major also leads to specialized graduate work. 

The major in the Division of Letters and Science gives greater emphasis to 
general education outside of the field of speech, and presents a nonspecialized 
program in rhetoric, dramatic production, and remedial speech. Speech ereden- 
tials may also be combined with the major in letters and science. 

Requirements for the Major in Speech. Students must present,.by the first 
half of the junior year, a program to be examined and approved by the de- 
partment chairman. The program may be amended from time to time after 
consultation with the chairman. In addition to normal academic requirements, 
speech majors are expected to participate for at least two semesters at Santa 
Barbara College in two areas of performance. 

Preparation for the Major in Speech. Students should have passed Subject 
A (either examination or course) before taking Speech 31. By special ar- 
rangement students may take Subject A and Speech 31 concurrently. English 
1A and 1B may be taken concurrently with lower division work in speech. 

Divisional Requirements, Applied Arts Majors. Students enrolled in the 
Division of Applied Arts as speech majors will meet the divisional basic re- 
quirements as follows: 


Units 

SCN +. s¢ess-wia 015 4'Z ne ale 2 cle Aaa ea 2 10 
Social science (including psychology).................. 21 
Art, MUSIC... 1: Sow siewe Beka eel ee. cea eee “ 
English. and speech.» ... .<..ctvs ow ieads eat ee 12 
Physical ‘education wax. eee (See ee 2 
Military ‘seienees | (men)... ov sy'es bss ies cee 6 
Controlled ‘electives’ i," oi.N.00 bck soe ce eae tee 6 
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The program must include 42 units in speech, 18 units of which must be 
upper division courses. The following are the required courses for the major 
in speech in the Division of Applied Arts: 


Lower Division Speech Courses: Units 


Speech 31.:Publie:Speaking: ..}...7.0% 20 pee 3 
Speech 425O0ral Reading ¢izxu clean ee 3 
Speech 46. Voice and Articulation Improvement.......... 3 
Speechs0-Phonetidd: ht -ap eee ee an er 3 
Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate....... 3 


* On sabbatical leave, 1956-1957. 
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Two of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 


Speech 30. Fundamentals of Acting............+.+++++5- 3 
Speech 40. Radio and Television Broadcasting........... 3 
EEC SPCUSLS ong tons a tar ge tae vigis stink es as ens ® 3 
BOSRIE LU CH UCCTALG CS teens as Seve to args reat bon ey ogee 3 


Upper Division Speech Courses: 
Speech 131. Advanced Public Speaking...............-. 
Speech 140. Radio Broadcasting 
or 
Speech 155. Play Production ...............eeeeeeeeeee 3 
Speech 198A—198B. Comprehensive Final Examination.... 2-2 


es) 


Two of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 


Speech 135. Theory of Directing...............-0-eeee- 
Speech 172. Speech Correction 


or 
Speech 136. Introduction to Remedial Speech............ 3 


Divisional Requirements, Letters and Science Majors. Students enrolled in 
the Division of Letters and Science will meet the divisional basie requirements 
as listed on pages 51-53. 

The program must include 39 units of speech, 18 units of which must be 
upper division courses. The following are required courses for the major in 
speech in the Division of Letters and Science. 


Lower Division Speech Courses: 


Speech 31. Public Speaking ....5.........se eee eeeeeees 3 
Speech 42: Oral Reading... = os... cee eee eee 3 
speech.50, Phoneticsiescnis's yrs kaw oll aay ds see es es es 3 
Speech 52. Debate 

or 
Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate....... 3 

Upper Division Speech Courses: 

Speech 130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address..... 3 
Speech 136. Introduction to Remedial Speech 

or 
Speech 172; Speech Correction sj)... 0). 0. ee as ia 3 
Speech 160A. Development of Dramatic Art............. 3 
Speech 198A—198B. Comprehensive Final Examination.... 2-2 


Four of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 


Speech 117. General Semantics .........-..- 02sec rece 
Speech 131. Advanced Public Speaking..............-.. 
Speech 135. Theory of Directing...........-...-.0+-05- 
Speech 142. Advanced Oral Reading..............++.-++. 
Speech 152. Playwriting ........... sees eee seer eee ees 
Speech 158. Argumentation and Public Discussion........ 
Speech 160B. Development of Dramatic Art............. 
Speech 199. Independent Studies in Speech.............. 
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Divisional Major, Applied Arts. A divisional major in the applied arts is 
offered for students combining an interest in art and the theater. (See Divi- 
sion of Applied Arts, page 72.) 


160 Speech 


Credential Programs. Recommendations are made to the State Department 
of Education for two types of speech credentials: 

(1) The special secondary credential in speech arts, entitling the holder to 
teach publie speaking and dramatics in the public schools. 

(2) The speech credential in the correction of speech defects, entitling the 
holder to offer corrective work in speech in the public schools. This credential 
must be combined with one of the following: (a) general elementary cre- 
dential, (b) general junior high credential, (c) early childhood education 
credential, (d) special secondary credential in speech arts. Students applying 
for the correction credential need not be speech majors. Majors preparing for 
student teaching must have at least a 1.5 average in speech courses at Santa 
Barbara College. 

Courses in Education required for a credential in each of the above groups 
are: Education 110, 111, 147, 170, Education Sp. 192A. In addition, Eduea- 
tion Sp. 192B and Psychology 33, 148, 168 or 178 are required for the cre- 
dential in speech correction. Education Sp. 190 is required for the speech arts 
credential. 

Courses in English. Students who are primarily interested in dramatic and 
radio production are expected to elect English 117E or J. 

Allied Courses. For courses recommended in the allied fields, students should 
consult their departmental adviser. 

Demonstration of Knowledge and Skills. Major students must maintain an 
average grade of C or higher in upper division speech courses. Students in 
Speech 198 must pass written and oral examinations based upon a review 
of their work in speech. During the same year they must publicly demon- 
strate skill in speech performance. 

Requirements for the Minor in Speech. A minor in speech consists of 18-20 
units: 9 lower division (of which 3 must be in Speech 31), and 9 upper divi- 
sion. The remaining units are selected by the student subject to the approval 
of his speech adviser. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11. Fundamentals of Speech. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite to all other speech courses for nonmajors. Participation 
in public speaking, oral reading, and discussion. 


30. Fundamentals of Acting. (3) II. Mr. Hatlen, Mr. Stockdale 
Development of the actor’s basic skills of voice and body through the use 
of readings, lectures, exercises, and projects. Includes a study of stage 
techniques and psychological aspects of characterization. 


31. Public Speaking. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
Practice in preparing various types of speeches and participation in 
public discussion. The introductory course for speech majors. 


40. Radio and Television Broadcasting. (3) I. Mr. Quimby 
Nature of the medium, its history, legal methods of control, significance 
in modern society, standards applicable to various program types. Labo- 
ratory sessions. 


42. Oral Reading. (3) I. Mr. Quimby 
Technique of reading various types of literature. 
46. Voice and Articulation Improvement. (3) IT. Mr. Schoell 


Bases of correct sound formation and standards of voice and pronuncia- 
tion. Practical individual training. Open to students who have not had 
Speech 11, with consent of instructor. Credential requirement. 
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50. Phonetics. (3) II. Mr. Schoell 
Prerequisite: course 11. 
Cultural, linguistic, physiological, and historical aspects of American 
pronunciation. Detailed study of the international phonetic alphabet. 
Credential requirement. 


52. Debate. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 
Intensive drill in debate techniques. Class members will participate in 
intercollegiate forensic activities. 


58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
Forms of argument, analysis, and evidence. Discussion projects. 
70. Stagecraft. (3) II. Mr. Stockdale 


The physical theater and design, construction, painting, and lighting of 
stage settings. Practical experience afforded in set construction and 
backstage duties in connection with college dramatic productions. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


4117. General Semantics. (3) II. Mr. Snidecor 
The meaning of language as it relates to human behavior. 
+121. Discussion. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 


Prerequisite: course 11, English 1A or 1B. 
Organized group expression and problem solving. 


+130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 
The constituents of rhetoric of Plato and Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, 
Bacon, Blair, Campbell, Whately, and modern rhetoricians ; evaluation 
of great speeches of history. 


131. Advanced Public Speaking. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 
Prerequisite: course 11 or 31. 
Speech composition, audience analysis, and persuasion. 


135. Theory of Directing. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen, Mr. Stockdale 
Studies in analysis of dramatic materials and techniques of directorial 
restatement in theatrical terms. 


+136. Introduction to Remedial Speech. (3) I. Mr. Schoell 
Prerequisite: course 11 or 31. 
Emphasis on speech and hearing problems encountered in public schools. 
For general speech majors and students in education. 


140. Radio Broadcasting. (3) II. Mr. Quimby 
Theories of production; practice in producing recorded programs. 


142. Advanced Oral Reading. (3) IT. Mr. Quimby 
Prerequisite: course 42. 
Individual projects. 


7152. Playwriting. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 
Dramatic technique and structure; composition of original plays. 


7155, Play Production. (3) I. Mr. Stockdale 
Designed to acquaint the student with the theoretical and practical 
processes of play production. 
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157. Intercollegiate Debate. (2) I, IT. Mr. Palmer 
Participation in intercollegiate debate. 
May be repeated for a maximum of 6 units. A total of no more than 8 
units of credit may be received in any combination of courses 52, 58, and 
152. 


158. Argumentation and Public Discussion. (3) IT. Mr. Palmer 
Emphasis on public performance. Participation in intercollegiate 
forensics. 

159A—-159B. Theater Workshop, (2-2) I, II. Mr. Hatlen, Mr. Stockdale 
Projects in acting, stagecraft, and directing. 

160A. Development of Dramatic Art. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 


The physical stage, technical structure of drama, types and forms of 
drama from the origin in Greece to the Renaissance. 


160B. Development of Dramatic Art. (3) II. Mr. Hatlen 
The history of drama and theater from Renaissance to modern times. 
172. Speech Correction. (3) I. Mr. Schoell 


Prerequisite: course 11, 50. 

Psychological and neuromuscular bases of speech. Nature, causes, and 
remedial procedures for correcting phonatory, articulatory, and psycho- 
logical speech disorders. Observation required. Credential requirement. 


177. Methods in Speech Correction. (3) II. Mr. Schoell 
Prerequisite: courses 11, 50, and 172. 
Diagnostic and remedial techniques as these are applied at the school 
and clinical level; observation and work with a variety of speech and 
hearing problems. Field trips required. Credential requirement. 


198A—198B. Comprehensive Final Examination. (2-2) Tein The Staff 
Integrates the various fields of speech through directed reading and re- 
view. Terminates in comprehensive oral and written examinations. Dem- 
onstration of performance in speaking and reading. 


199. Independent Studies in Speech. (i=4)) eth The Staff 
<> 


The following courses in the Department of Education are specifically re- 
lated to the Department of Speech: Education Sp. 190; Sp. 192A; and Sp. 
192B, For descriptions of these courses, see the Department of Education. 


The Speech Clinic 


Adjacent to the speech classrooms and offices is maintained a Speech Labo- 
ratory which houses recording machines, motion picture cameras, and testing 
devices to implement instruction. The staff sets up weekly conference hours 
in the laboratory for the assistance of individuals in all the speech classes, 
particularly for the projects described under Speech 11, Speech 31, Education 
Sp. 190, and for assistance in correction of speech deviations in any student 
of the College. 


Art in the Theater 
See pages 72-73 


The Tutorial Program 
See pages 75-76 


INDEX 


Abbreviations used, 58 
Activity courses 
Physical Education, 48, 50-53, 121-123 
Addition of courses, 5, 6 (calendar), 34 
Administration of the University, 7, 8 
Admission 
application for, 5, 6 (calendar), 27 
as a special student, 30 
by examination, 28 
foreign students, 30—31 
of former students, 30 
requirements, 27—30 
to advanced standing, 29 
to freshman standing, 27-28 
to graduate standing, 29-30 
Advanced standing, 29 
Advisers, 44, 50 
Agriculture, preparation for, 56 
American History and Institutions, 48 
Anthropology, courses, 148 
Application 
_ (See also Petitions of students) 
fee for admission, 40 
for admission, 5, 6 (calendar), 34 
for admission as special student, 30 
for admission by examination, 28 
for admission to advanced standing, 29 
for employment or placement, 45 
for graduation candidacy and creden- 
tial8, 5, 6 (calendar) 
for readmission, 30 
for reclassification of residence status, 
41 
for refund of fees, 41 
for scholarships, loans, or grants-in-aid, 
43 
for student teaching, 80 
for transcripts of record, 33 
Applied Arts 
aims, 22 
curricula, 22 
division, 22, 50—51 
divisional majors, 22 
Art and Home Economics, 72 
Art in the Theater, 72—73 
divisional requirements, 50-51 
freshman program, 51 
major fields of study, 22 
program in general education, 50-51 
teacher education, 22 
Approval of freshman programs, 32 
Approval of housing, 42-43 
Aptitude test, 5-6 (calendar), 33 
Art 
courses, 61-63 
department, 59-63 
majors, 59-60 
minor, 60 
requirements for degree in, 59-60 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 25 
teaching credential program, 61 


Art and Home Economics, 72 

Art in the Theater, 72—73 

Associated Students, 41 

Astronomy course, 109 

Attorney for the Regents in Residence 
Matters, 40—41 

Authority of instructors, 39 


Bachelor of Arts degree, 21, 48 
Bacteriology course, 67 
Berkeley, University of California, 21 
Biological Sciences 
comprehensive examination, 64 
department, 64—71 
majors, 65-66 


Biology 
courses, 66—68 
major, 65 


Board and lodging, 42-43 
Books and stationery, 46 
Botanic Garden, Santa Barbara, 26 
Botany 
courses, 68-69 
major, 65-66 
Bureau of School and College Placement, 
45—46 
Business, preparation for, 56 


Calendar, 5—6 
Change of major, 37 
Chemistry 
courses, 133-135 
major, 131-132 
minor, 133 
Cinch notices, 35 
Classics, 92 
Classification and numbering of courses, 
58 
Coffee Shop, 46 
College aptitude test, 5, 6 (calendar), 33 
College Bookstore, 46 
College Entrance Examination Board, 32— 
33 
Comprehensive examinations, 37-38 (final 
examinations), 37, 59, 64, 87, 158 
Constitution (see American History and 
Institutions), 48—49 
Cooperating institutions, 25-26 
Counseling 
high school students, 29 
major students, 50, 51 
student, 44—45 
Course designations, 58 
Courses of instruction, 58 
Credentials 
combinations of, 81 
special secondary, 22, 61, 78-80, 96, 
100-101, 116-117, 123, 160 
teaching, 22, 61, 78-80, 96, 100-101, 
116-117, 123, 160 
Oredit by examination, 37 
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Curricula 
Applied Arts, 22 
Letters and Science, 23 


Davis, University of California, 21 
Dean 

of Applied Arts, 8 

of Letters and Science, 8 

of Men, 8, 44-45 

of Women, 8, 42, 44-45 
Deficiencies, removal of entrance, 28 
Degree, Bachelor of Arts, 21, 48 
Degrees of discipline, 38 
Delivery of student mail, 47 
Dentistry, preparation for, 56 
Departmental majors (see also each de- 

partment), 22, 23 

Departments, 4, 22, 23 
Devereux Ranch School, 26 
Directed Teaching—see Student teaching 
Discipline, 38 
Dismissal 

for failure to attend required course in 

Military Science, 49 

for poor scholarship, 35-36 
Distribution of units, 49 
Divisional majors 

Art and Home Economics, 72 

Art in the Theater, 72—73 

East Asian Studies, 74 

Hispanic Civilization, 75 

The Tutorial Program, 75—76 
Division of Applied Arts 

general education program, 50—51 

majors offered, 22 

requirements, 50—51 
Division of Letters and Science 

general education program, 52—53 

majors offered, 23 

requirements, 51—53 
Dramatic Arts, 158 


East Asian Studies, 74 
Economics 
courses, 148-150 
major, 144-145 
Master of Arts degree, 145 
minor, 143-144 
Education 
courses, 82—86 
credentials, 78—81 
department, 77-84 
majors, 81-82 
minors, 82 
student teaching, 80—81 
Electives, 50 
Elementary Education teaching credential, 
79-80 
Eligibility for student offices and activities, 


Employment, student, 45-46 
Engineering, preparation for, 56 
English 

comprehensive, 87, 89-90 


Index 


courses, 88—90 
department, 87—90 
examination (see Subject A), 87 
major, 87 
minor, 87—88 
requirement for all students, 87-88 
Entrance (see also Application, Examina- 
tions) 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
32-33 
examinations at, 32 
requirements, 27—31 
scholarship deficiencies, 28 
subject deficiencies, 28 
Examinations 
aptitude, 33 
at entrance, 32 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
32-33 
final, 37 
for credit, 37 
medical and physical at entrance, 32 
music placement, 33 
physical, for teaching credentials, 81 
proficiency, 81 
speech, 54 
Subject A, 32-33 
Expenses of students, 40 
Extension 
credit toward graduation, 37, 48 
University, 26 


Faculty (see Officers of Instruction), 9-19 
Failures, 35 
Fees 
application, 40 
incidental, 40 
miscellaneous, 41 
nonresident, 40—41 
refunds, 41 
student body, 40 
tuition, 40 
Filing application for graduation candi- 
dacy and credentials, 5, 6 (calendar) 
Filing registration books, 5, 6 (calendar) 
Final examinations, 37 
Foreign languages 
courses, 92—94 
department, 91—94 
major in French, 91 
major in Spanish, 91-92 
minors in French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man, 92 
Foreign students, 30° 
Forensics, 158 
Forestry, preparation for, 56 
Fraternities, 46 


French 
courses, 92—93 
major, 91 


Freshman program in the Applied Arts, 51 

Freshman program in Letters and Science, 
53 

Freshman programs, approval of, 32 


Index 


General education 

aims, 22—23 

curricula, 22—23 

in Applied Arts, 50-51 

in Letters and Science, 52—53 
General fees, 40 
General information, 40—47 
General regulations, 32—39 
Geography courses, 150 
Geology 

major, 132 

minor, 133 
German courses, 93 

minor, 92 
Government 

courses, 154-156 

student, 41, 46—47 
Grade points, 34 
Grades of scholarship, 33-34 


Graduate courses, numbering of, 58 


Graduate work, 23 
Economics, 145, 150 
History, 145, 153 
Political Science, 146-147, 156 
Psychology, 140, 142 
Graduation requirements 
Applied Arts, 50-51 


filing application for candidacy, 5-6 


general (see Grade points), 48 
Letters and Science, 51-53 
military science, 49 
residence, 48 

Grants-in-aid, 43 

Graphic arts, 105-107 

Greek, 92 


Health Education 
courses, 127-128 
minor, 123 
Health service, 44 
High School 
authorities, 29 
counselors, 29 
programs for admission, 27-28 
Hillside House, 26 
Hispanic Civilization, 74—75 


History 
courses, 150-153 
major, 145 


Master of Arts degree, 145 
minor, 143 
Home Economics 
courses, 96—99 
department, 95-99 
divisional major, 72 
major, 95-96 
related courses, 99 
teaching credential, 96 
Honor societies, 46-47 
Honorable dismissal, 36 
Housing, 42-43 
approval of, 42 


Incidental fee, 40 
Incomplete grade, 33-34 
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Industrial Arts 
courses, 102-107 
department, 100—107 
major, 100-102 
industrial management curriculum, 
102 
special secondary curriculum, 100— 
101 
minor, 101 
Information, general, 40 


Jobs (see Student employment), 45-46 

Journalism, preparation for, 56 

Junior High School Education credential, 
80 


Kindergarten-primary teaching credential, 
79 


Laboratory technicians, preparation for, 
Sud 
Languages, foreign (see Foreign 
Languages), 91 
Late registration, 32 
Latin courses, 92 
Law, preparation for, 57 
Leaves of absence from examinations, 36 
Letters and Science 
aims, 23 
courses to be completed in lower divi- 
sion, 53 
curricula, 23 
division, 238, 51-53 
majors offered, 23 
programs in general education, 52-53 
Librarianship, preparation for, 57 
Library, 24 
Living accommodations (see Housing), 
42-43 
Living expenses, 40 
Load (see Student programs), 36-37 
Loan funds, 43—44 
Lodging and board, 42—43 
Los Angeles, University of California, 21 
Lower division, 50 
courses to be completed in, 50-53 
numbering of courses in, 58 


Mail, student, 47 
Majors (see also under each department), 
22-23 
Master of Arts degree, general, 23 
Economics, 145 
History, 145 
Political Science, 146-147 
Psychology, 140 
Mathematics 
courses, 109-110 
department, 108-110 
major, 108 
minor, 108 
Medical examinations, 5, 6 (calendar), 32 
Medical laboratory technician, preparation 
fore il 
Medicine, preparation for, 57 
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Military Science and Tactics 
advanced course, 111-112 
basic course, 111 
department, 111-112 
minor, 112 
requirement for graduation, 49 
Mineralogy, 136 
Minors (see also under each department), 
54-55 
approval of minors by department in 
which offered, 54 
Museum 
Santa Barbara Art, 25 
Natural History, 25 
Music 
courses, 117—120 
department, 113—120 
majors 
Applied Arts: Performance, 113-114 
Letters and Science: 
Theory and History, 114-115 
Performance, 114-115 
minors, 117 
placement tests, 113 
related courses, 120 
teaching credential programs 
special secondary, 116 
special secondary limited, 116-117 
instrumental, 116 
piano, 117 
vocal, 116 


Natural History, Santa Barbara Museum 
of, 26 

Nonresident tuition fee, 40—41 

Numbering of courses, 58 

Nursing, preparation for, 57 


Officers 
of administration, 7—8 
of instruction, 9-19 
Organizations, student, 46 


Petitions of students (see also 
Application), 33 
for change of major, 37 
for change of programs, 37 
for credit by examination, 37 
for excuse from physical education, 
121-122 
for excused or deferred military science, 
49 
to carry more or fewer units than 
usual, 5—6 
to take an upper division course in 
lower division status, 50 
Philosophy 
courses, 153-154 
major, 146 
Physical and Health Education 
courses, 124—130 
courses for both men and women, 123 
courses for men only, 124-127 
courses for women only, 128-130 


Index 


department, 124—130 
major, 122-123 
minor, 123 
related courses, 127, 130 
requirements for all students, 121-122 
teaching credentials, 123 
Physical Education 
activity courses, 122 
requirement for graduation, 49 
Physical examination 
required of all students, 32 
for teaching credentials, 81 
Physical science 
major, 132 
minor, 133 
Physical Sciences 
courses, 133-139 
department, 131—139 
majors, 131 
minors, 133 
Physician, College, 44 


Physics 
courses, 137-139 
major, 133 


minor, 133 
Physiology (see Biological Sciences), 64 
Placement 
fee, 45 
Office, 45-46 
Plant sciences, preparation for, 56 
Points, grade, 33-34 
Political Science 
courses, 154-156 
major, 146 
Master of Arts degree, 146-147 
minor, 143 
Practice teaching—see Student teaching 
Premedical training, 57 
Preparation for curricula of the College, 
27-28 
Preprofessional courses, preparation for, 
56-57 
Prerequisites and Recommended Subjects, 
28 
Prizes, 43 
Probation and dismissal, 35-36 
Professions, preparation for, 56-57 
Proficiency tests, 54, 61, 79, 80, 81, 101, 
123 
Programs 
approval of freshman, 32 
average, maximum, and minimum, 
386-37 
changes, 37 
Psychology 
courses, 140-142 
major, 140 
Master of Arts degree, 140 
minor, 140 
Psychology examinations at entrance, 
5-6, 33 
Psychology, preprofessional preparation 
for, 57 
Public speaking, 158 


Index 


Readmission 
after absence, 30 
after graduation, 29-30 
Recreational activities, 46-47 
Refund of fees, 41 
Regents of the University, 7 
Registration 
approval of freshman programs, 32 
dates, 5-6 (calendar) 
late, 32 
procedure, 32 
Regular graduate students, 29-30 
Regular sessions, 23 
Regulations, general, 32—39 
Requirements 
Applied Arts, 50-51 
departmental—see under various 
departments 
for admission, 27—30 
for degrees and credentials, 48—55 
for graduation, 5—6 (calendar), 32, 48— 
DDL 1 
Letters and Science, 51—53 
(see also Graduation requirements) 
Residence matters 
Attorney for Regents in, 40-41 
rules governing, 41 
Residence requirement for graduation, 48 
Responsibility 
of high school authorities, 29 
of students, 38 
Riverside, University of California, 21 
Romance languages (see under French, 
Spanish), 91 
R.0O.T.C. (see Military Science and 
Tactics), 111 
Russian courses, 93 


San Francisco, University of California, 21 
Scholarship 
deficiencies, 28 
grades of, 33 
other provisions, 35 
unsatisfactory, 35—36 
Scholarships, 43 
Secondary school credentials, special, 22, 
61, 78-80, 96, 100-101, 116-117, 
123, 160 
Self-support (see Student employment), 
45 


Semester unit, 58 
Social and recreational activities, 46—47 
Social Sciences 
combination major, 147 
courses, 148-157 
department, 143-157 
major with Junior High School 
Credential, 144 
Majors, 143 
Master of Arts degree, 145, 146-147 
minors, 143-144 
requirements for all students, 48-49 
requirements for Applied Arts, 50-51 
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requirements for Letters and Science, 
51-53 
Social work, preparation for, 57 
Sociology 
courses, 156-157 
major, 147-148 
minor, 143 ‘ 
Sororities, 46 
Spanish 
courses, 93—94 
major, 91-92 
minor, 92 
Special examination for course credit, 37 
Special graduates, 30 
Special secondary credentials, 22, 61, 78— 
80, 96, 100-101, 116-117, 123, 160 
Special undergraduates, 30 
Speech 
clinic, 162 
comprehensive examination, 159-162 
correction credential, 160 
courses, 160—162 
department, 158-162 
major, 158-159 
minor, 160 
teaching credentials, 160 
test, 54 
St. Vincent School, 26 
Statutory subjects, proficiency tests in, 54, 
81 
Student 
activities, 46-47 
counseling, 44—45 
employment, 45 
health service, 44 
mail, 47 
organization, 41, 46-47 
programs, 36 
responsibility, 38 
Student body 
Associated Students, 41 
self-government, 41, 46-47 
Student teaching 
examinations prior to, 54, 81 
facilities, 53-54, 81 
grades and requirements, 54 
Student Union, 46 
Study load (see Student programs), 36 
Subject A 
course, 88 
examination, 32—33, 87 
Subject deficiencies, 28 
Summer Session, 23 
Supervised teaching—see Student teaching 


Teacher education 

curricula 22, 78 
Teacher placement office, 45—46 
Transcript of record, 33 
Transfer students, 29, 91 

(major in French or Spanish), 113 
Tuition fee for nonresidents of California, 

40-41 

Tutorial Program, 75-76 
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Unit and grade-point requirements for 
graduation, 48 
Units, distribution of, 49 
Units of work and credit, 58 
University Extension, 26 
University of California, organization, 21 
Unsatisfactory scholarship, 33-36 
Upper division 
unit requirements, 50 
numbering of courses in, 58 


Vaccination requirement, 27, 30, 32 
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Veterans information, 24-25 


Withdrawal from a course, 34 
Withdrawal from College, 34 
Wyles Collection, 24 


Year courses, 58 


Zoology 
courses, 70—71 
major, 66 
minor, 64 


Administrative Bulletins of the University of California 
1956-1957 | 

The administrative bulletins of the University of California present 

information concerning the colleges, schools, and departments of the 


University. Copies of general bulletins and other information concern- 


ing instruction may be obtained by contacting the following: at Berke- 


ley, the Registrar of the University of California, Berkeley 4; at Davis, 
the Registrar of the University of California, Davis; at Los Angeles, the 
Registrar of the University of California, Los Angeles 24; at Goleta, the 
Registrar of the University of California, Santa Barbara College; at 
Riverside, the Registrar of the University of California, Riverside. The 
bulletins of the schools and colleges in San Francisco may be obtained 


by contacting the deans in charge. 


Gift & Exchange Division 
University of ITLlinois Library 
Urbana, DTllinois 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


The Graduate Program 


Santa Barbara College offers graduate programs leading 
to the Master of Arts degree and the General Secondary 
Credential in the fields listed below. 


The Master of Arts 


Majors in economics (economic theory, American 
economic history, history of economic thought), his- 
tory (the American West, Civil War and reconstruc- 
tion), political science (international relations, com- 
parative governments), and psychology. 


The General Secondary Credential 


Majors and minors in art, biological science, English, 
foreign languages, home economics, industrial arts, 
mathematics, music, physical education, physical sci- 
ence, social science, and speech. 


Applications for graduate standing will be received from 
graduates of recognized colleges and universities. The 
basis of selection will be promise of success in the proposed 
work, as judged largely by the previous college record. 
Only students with superior scholarship will be admitted to 


the graduate program. THE LIBRARY OF THz 
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This supplement to the GENERAL CATALOGUE presents: the Regula 
Governing Graduate Study as summarized and approved for dist 
tion by the faculty, April 12, 1956; supplementary information or 
General Secondary Credential added to the summarized informs 
preceding the regulations (approved April 12, 1956) on the Sp 
Graduate ; additions to the course offerings for 1956-1957. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING GRADUATE 
STUDY AT SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


In order that prospective graduate students may better understané¢ 
conditions of admission to graduate standing and the requirem 
for earning a master’s degree or a General Secondary Credential, a’ 
tion is directed to the rules briefly described below. 

All persons seeking graduate standing for the master’s degree o1 
the General Secondary Credential must apply to the Committee on 
missions through the Office of the Registrar. The Committee on Ad 
sions has jurisdiction over all applications for admission to grad 
work. Each applicant must file with the Registrar two copies of a fo: 
application and an official transcript of his record from each col 
and university he has attended, not later than July 15 for the 
semester, and not later than December 15 for the ensuing spring se 
ter. The application blank may be obtained from the Registrar, Un: 
sity of California, Santa Barbara College, Goleta, California. The 
plication must be accompanied by a money order or bank draft fo 
in payment of the application fee. Payment should be made for 
exact amount, and checks, drafts, or money orders should be made 
able to The Regents of the University of California. 

Approval of an application does not constitute a commitment on 
part of the College to accept the applicant as a candidate for a de 
or to recommend him for a credential. Certain requirements mus 
met while in graduate standing prior to a student’s formally becor 
a candidate for a degree or receiving the recommendation for a cre 
tial. Moreover, the College reserves. the right to withhold or with¢ 
from any student the privilege of candidacy or of recommendation } 
to the completion of requirements for a degree or credential. 

Every person who is granted admission to graduate standin; 
Santa Barbara College will be classified either as a graduate stu’ 
or as a special graduate. 


THE GRADUATE STUDENT 


At Santa Barbara College a student may apply for graduate st 
in one or both of two programs as indicated in A and B below. E 
graduate student must be so enrolled. 
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. Applicants for the Master's Degree 


A student may apply for graduate standing to seek the master’s 
degree. An applicant for this degree is subject to the following 
regulations: 


1. Admission. No student may be admitted to the program for the 
master’s degree without the approval of the chairman of his 
department, the dean of his division, and the Committee on 
Admissions. 


2. Preparation. The student’s baccalaureate training must be 
substantially the same as that required for the corresponding 
major at Santa Barbara College. 


3. Scholarship. An applicant for the master’s degree must have 
maintained during his junior and senior years a grade-point 
average of at least 2.00 based upon all courses undertaken. 
Lacking this average, he must have scored in the upper quar- 
tile among first-year graduate students in the Graduate Record 
Examination in his specialty, or in the general aptitude sec- 
tion of this examination if his specialty is not represented in 
the subject area tests. In determining standing in these exam- 
inations, the norms for the National Testing Program must be 
used rather than those of the Institutional Program. 

An exception to these requirements may be granted in the 
case of a student who has been unusually successful in his 
senior year. To be eligible for consideration, a student must 
have achieved a 1.75 grade-point average based on all courses 
undertaken during his junior and senior years, and his admis- 
sion to graduate standing requires a special petition which 
must be approved by the chairman of his department, the divi- 
sional dean, and the Committee on Admissions. Such a student 
will be automatically disqualified for the master’s degree if at 
the end of his first semester of graduate work he has not 
achieved a 2.00 grade-point average in a program composed 
exclusively of courses related to the major field of study and 
prescribed by the department chairman. 

Every student who has been admitted as an applicant for 
the master’s degree must maintain at least a 2.00 grade-point 
average in courses accepted by the department chairman as 
part of the 24 units required for the master’s program. Failure 
to do so renders the student liable to dismissal from this pro- 
gram. 


'4, Residence. At least two semesters of academic residence are 
required of all students seeking the master’s degree. Each 
six or eight weeks summer session counts as one-half of one 
semester of residence. Further details may be obtained from 
the chairman of the department. 
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5. Program. The program of every student who is seeking 
master’s degree must be approved by his department. At le 
24 units of graduate work are required for the degree; 12 
these units will normally be in courses numbered in the | 
series. Students seeking the master’s degree may enroll 
courses numbered 198 and 199, but may not utilize them 
satisfy the 24 units required for the master’s degree. Furt 
information regarding course requirements may be obtai 
from the chairman of the department. 


6. Candidacy. Admission to candidacy is not automatic. Appr 
mately one semester prior to the completion of the requ 
ments for the master’s degree, an applicant for the deg 
must make formal petition for advancement to candidacy. } 
ther details may be obtained from the Office of the Regist: 


x 


. Thesis. A thesis, creative work project, or comprehensive 
amination is required of every candidate for the master’s. 
gree. Further details are available from the chairman of. 
department. 


B. Applicants for Recommendation for the 
General Secondary Credential 


A student may apply for graduate standing for the purpos¢ 
obtaining the General Secondary Credential. An applicant} 
this credential is subject to the following regulations as wel 
those imposed by the State Department of Education: | 


1. Admission. No student may be admitted as an applicant, 
the General Secondary Credential unless his application is 
proved by the chairman of the department of his teact! 
major, and the Committee on Admissions. : 

2. Preparation. The student’s baccalaureate training must bei 
stantially the same as that required in the field of his teaell 
major at Santa Barbara College. The applicant’s underg' 
uate program must exhibit breadth in general educatioi! 
such fields as the fine arts, languages and literature, the) 
ences, psychology, philosophy, and the social sciences. | 
ficiencies in this regard must be removed prior to admissi0' 
candidacy as prescribed by the chairman of the departmen 
the teaching major and approved by the dean of the divi: 
in which the student’s major is offered at Santa Barl 
College. 


(ee) 


. Scholarship. An applicant for the General Secondary Cre 
tial must have earned certain undergraduate grade-point a 
ages. During his junior and senior years he must have m 
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tained a grade-point average of 1.75 in his major and 1.50 in 
his minor, his courses in education, and in his academic work 
in general. In applying these standards, the Committee on 
Admissions may give some consideration to high scores at- 
tained on the Area Tests of the Educational Testing Service, 
or on the Graduate Record Examination, or on both. 

Every student who has been admitted to Santa Barbara Col- 
lege as an applicant for the General Secondary Credential 
must maintain an over-all minimum grade-point average of 
1.75 in courses undertaken by him in his major, in his minor, 
and in education. A student who fails to maintain these 
standards of scholarship is subject to dismissal from the cre- 
dential program. 


. Residence. The residence requirements for recommendation 


for the General Secondary Credential are the same as those for 
the master’s degree. 


. Program. The program of every student who is seeking the 


General Secondary Credential must be approved by the chair- 
man of the department of his teaching major. To be recom- 
mended for the credential, the student must complete at 
least 24 units of upper division work, or graduate work, or 
both. A teaching major and a teaching minor must be com- 
pleted. Only in the Division of Letters and Science may a 
eandidate with a nonteaching major qualify for recom- 
mendation. In such cases, two teaching minors must be com- 
pleted. Applicants with a major in the Division of Applied 
Arts must complete a minor in the Division of Letters and Sci- 
ence. Every applicant must receive the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Teaching Eligibility before he undertakes his stu- 
dent teaching. At least one month before the end of the semes- 
ter immediately preceding the semester in which the student 
proposes to undertake his student teaching, he must file with 
the Director of Student Teaching a form entitled “Applica- 
tion for Student Teaching Assignment.” Further details re- 
garding program requirements may be obtained from the 
chairman of the major department. 


Candidacy. Admission to candidacy is not automatic. Approxi- 
mately one semester prior to the completion of the require- 
ments for the General Secondary Credential, an applicant for 
the credential must make formal petition for advancement to 
candidacy. Further details may be obtained from the Regis- 
trar’s Office. Admission to candidacy is subject to the approval 
of the department of the student’s major in consultation with 
the department of the student’s minor, and with the Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


The General Secondary Credential authorizes the holder to tea 
any or all subjects (with the exception of classes organized und 
the provisions of the Federal and State Vocational Education Act 
in all grades of any junior college, senior high school, four-year hi 
school, junior high school, and the seventh and eighth grades 
elementary school. 

A student must apply for graduate standing for the purpose 
obtaining the General Secondary Credential. 


Curricular Requirements 


A. The candidate must complete a teaching major of at least 
units, with a minimum of 12 units in upper division and, 
graduate courses. At least 6 units in subject fields commoz 
taught in secondary schools must be earned while the stude 
is in graduate standing. He must also complete a teaching mir 
of 20 units as prescribed by the minor department. Studei 
with a major in the Division of Applied Arts must present 
minor from the Division of Letters and Science. 

Teaching majors and minors in the Division of Letters a 
Science are: art; biological sciences—biology, botany, or 2¢ 
ogy; English; foreign languages—French, Spanish; mat 
matics; music; physical sciences—chemistry, geology, physi 
physical science; social sciences—economics, history, politi! 
science, social science, sociology; speech. Teaching majors a) 
minors in the Division of Applied Arts are: home economi) 
industrial arts, music, men’s physical education, women’s phy 
cal education, speech. 


B. Candidates must complete exactly 24 units in education } 


follows: 
1. Education 110, Educational Psychology ............. 3 uli 
2. Education 112, Growth and Development of the 

Adolescentsc. 42.220. ger ee 2 uli 

3. Education 117, Pupil Personnel and Counseling or 
Education 164, Education and Vocational Guidance... 2 uri 
4, Education 120, Measurement and Evaluation in the 
Secondary: School ..h:iu:9% Vee 6 cee 2 wi 
5. Education 147, Audio-Visual-Radio Education....... 2 uss 
6. Education 170, Secondary Education ............... 3 uli 
7. Education S190, Secondary School Procedures in 
Student’s Major Field ............. 2 wit 


8. Education S190A or B, Secondary School Procedures... 2 wi 
9. Education S192, Student Teaching in Major and Hy 
Minor Fields &...% ctissieet eae 6 wit 
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E SPECIAL GRADUATE 


At Santa Barbara College a student may apply for admission to 
cial Graduate status in only one of two categories as indicated 
ow. The attention of every applicant for this status is directed 
the statement on page two of these regulations regarding the 
hts reserved by the College in respect to admission to graduate 
nding for a master’s degree or a General Secondary Credential. 
e same rights are reserved with regard to admission to Special 
aduate status. In addition, students who have been admitted to 
s status may not become candidates for the master’s degree or for 
ommendation for the General Secondary Credential. Moreover, 
h students may not enroll in student teaching for the General 
ondary Credential. 


. Applicants for an Undergraduate Credential. A student may apply 
for Special Graduate status in order to complete an undergrad- 
uate credential, such as the General Elementary or the Special 
Secondary Credential. Admission is normally limited to one se- 
mester. To be eligible for admission, the student ordinarily must 
have maintained a 1.5 grade-point average in all work under- 
taken during his junior and senior years. Exceptions to this re- 
quirement may be made by the Committee on Admissions accord- 

ing to the recommendations established by the academic deans. 
Special Graduates must maintain a grade-point average of at 
least 1.5 in all courses or be subject to dismissal. 


Applicants seeking to attain a specific objective within a limited 
time. Such applicants must have achieved a grade-point average 
of at least 1.5 in all courses undertaken during their junior and 
senior years, and must maintain this average, or be subject to 
' dismissal. 


DITIONS TO THE COURSE OFFERINGS FOR 1956-1957 


Biological Sciences. 
Biology 


190. Secondary Biological Science Education. (2) I. Mr. Wells 
rerequisite: major in one of the biological sciences, plus senior 
ijraduate status, or minor in one of the biological sciences, plus 
/or or graduate status. 

eview and orientation of subject matter in terms of philosophy 
| content, preparatory to secondary school teaching. Includes com- 
‘tive studies of methods, examination of texts and courses of 
ly, actual classroom observation, and individual practice in sci- 
is subject matter presentation. May not be counted toward a 
logical science major. 
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RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education SB 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Biological Sciences, 
(2-2) II. Mr. Wel 
Prerequisite: SB 190 and admission to student teaching. 


Education 


112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Sti 
The physical, mental, moral, spiritual, and social traits of adole 
cence; particular attention is given to problems of instruction | 
junior and senior high school students. 


120. Measurement and Evaluation in the Secondary School. (2) I, ] 

Mr. Durfling 

Introduction to the theory of measurement and evaluatio 

achievement test construction; critical study of typical tests; 1 

ports to parents and cumulative records; elementary statistical tee 
niques. 


S 190A. Secondary School Procedures—Mathematics, Biological ai 


Physical Sciences, (2) I, Il. The Sti 
S 190B. Secondary School Procedures—English, Social Sciences, a: 
Foreign Languages. (2) I, Il. The St: 


SB 190. Secondary Biological Science Education. (2) I. Mr. We 

Prerequisite: major in one of the biological sciences, plus seni 
or graduate status, or minor in one of the biological sciences, pl 
senior or graduate status. 

Review and orientation of subject matter in terms of philosop 
and content, preparatory to secondary school teaching. Includes ¢o 
parative studies of methods, examination of texts and courses” 
study, actual classroom observation, and individual practice ins 
ence subject matter presentation. 


SE 190. Problems in Teaching English Literature and Composition 
the Secondary Schools. (2) I. Mrs. Hai; 
Prerequisite: senior or graduate standing. | 
This course is designed for seniors and graduate students und 
taking a teaching major or minor in English, and should be ec 
pleted before student teaching. The course is required of candida’ 
for the General Secondary Credential with a major in English, @ 
is accepted in partial satisfaction of the 24-unit requirement’ 
education for the credential. | 


SS 190. Teaching Procedures in Social Studies. (2) I, II. Mr. Hilli; 
Prerequisite: senior or graduate standing; major in Econom! 
History, Political Science, Sociology, or Combination Social Scien¢ 
This course is required of candidates for the General Second) 
Credential with a major in one of the named social sciences, ané 
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epted in partial satisfaction of the 24-unit requirement in Educa- 
a for the credential. 


92A-B-C. Student Teaching—Secondary Education. (2-2-2) I, II. 
The Staff 
*rerequisite: procedures class in major or Education procedures 
ss. 
“he 192 courses are concerned with student teaching in the various 
ds at the different levels indicated by the titles. Experience in 
ssroom teaching carried on under supervision of classroom teach- 
and college supervisors. Planned to give the student opportunity 
put into practice the principles of teaching and theories of educa- 
a which have been presented and discussed previously in pre- 
‘mary courses in education. Practical work in the classroom is 
plemented by conferences with teachers and supervisors, and by 
tten lesson plans and assigned work. 


ee 1928. Student Teaching: Biological Sciences. (2-2) IT. 


Mr. Wells. 
Be requisite: SB 190 and admission to student teaching. 


192A-192B. Student Teaching: English. (2-2) II. | Mrs. Haight 
*rerequisite : SE 190 and admission to student teaching. 


1924-1928. Student Teaching: Social Studies. (2-2) I, II. 
Mr. Hilligas 
requisite: Education SS 190 and admission to student teaching. 


|, Advanced Educational Psychology. (2) I, II. Mr. Durflinger 
°rerequisite: courses 110, 111 or 112, or equivalent. 

Ixploration and critical study of current literature and research 
human learning; emphasis upon learning in the school; develop- 
ntal and sociological points of view explored. 


'. Educational Statistics. (2) I, IT. ae 
°rerequisite: courses 110 and 119 or 120, or equivalent. 

tegression equations with two variables, measures of central 
jdency and variability, zero order correlation, frequency dis- 
outions. Statistical procedures in the practical solution of educa- 
‘nal problems. 


»’. Principles of Guidance, Advanced. (2) I, II. 

Mr. Jones, Mr. Wilson 
Be cnuisite: courses 110, 117, 119, and consent of the instructor. 
.), Seminar in the School Curriculum. (2) sl Mr. Sands 
’rerequisite: courses 139, 170, or equivalent, and on consultation. 


English 
if 190. Problems in Teaching English Literature and Composition in 
the Secondary Schools. (2) I. Mrs. Haight 


-rerequisite: senior or graduate standing. 
“his course is designed for senior and graduate students under- 
“ing a teaching major or minor in English, and should be com- 
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pleted before student teaching. The course is required of candidat 
for the General Secondary Credential with a major in English, and 
accepted in partial satisfaction of the 24-unit requirement in edue 
tion for the credential. 


208. Problems in the Study of Literature. (3) II. Mr. Ha 
Prerequisite: graduate standing. 


230. American Literature. (3) I. Mr. Mathe 
Prerequisite: English 130A or its equivalent, and graduate stan 
ing. 
RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education SE 192A-192B. Student Teaching: English. (2-2) II. 
Mrs. Haig 
Prerequisite: SE 190 and admission to student teaching. 


Industrial Arts 


Industrial Arts 


245. History of Industrial Arts. (2) II. Mr. Monr 
299A-299B. Research. (2-2) I, II. The St 
Music 


210. Seminar in Music History and Literature. (2) I. Mr. Gilles; 
Prerequisite: graduate standing in music and 6 semester units 
undergraduate courses in music history and literature. 
Selected problems in the history and literature of music. 


211. Seminar in Musical Aesthetics. (2) II. The St 
Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 
Fundamental aesthetic verities which deal with basic interpreti 

and stylistic concepts in music. 


Physical and Health Education 


Physical Education 


201. The Secondary School Curriculum in Physical Education. (3) 

Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Lantag 

A study of the physical education programs in American schoo 

with emphasis on the analysis and observation of the various typ 
of programs at the secondary level. 
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Social Sciences 
RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


ucation SS 190. Teaching Procedures in Social Studies. (2) I, II. 

Mr. Hilligas 
-rerequisite: senior or graduate standing; major in Economics, 
story, Political Science, Sociology, or Combination Social Sciences. 
‘his course is required of candidates for the General Secondary 
‘dential with a major in one of the named social sciences, and is 
epted in partial satisfaction of the 24-unit requirement in Educa- 
n for the credential. 


ication SS 192A-192B, Student Teaching: Social Studies. (2-2) 
LP) S Mr. Hilligas 
-rerequisite: Education SS 190 and admission to student teaching. 


Speech 


. Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech. (2) I. The Staff 
Jesigned to acquaint the student with the procedures and disci- 
es essential for pursuing graduate work in the various areas of 
ech. Open to qualified students who have completed the Bachelor 
Arts degree, or with the permission of the department chairman. 


. Research. (2-4) I, Il. The Staff 


8,'56 (C1032s) 
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CALENDAR 


1957 FALL SEMESTER, 1957-1958 
July 15, Monday Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to graduate status for the fall semester 
to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 
Aug. 15, Thursday Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
| mission to undergraduate status for the fall se- 
mester to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 
Aug. 29, Thursday Applications for readmission to the fall semester to 
be filed with the Registrar’s Office by students not 
in attendance during the spring semester, 1957. 
Sept. 16, Monday Fall semester begins. 
Student teachers register. 
1:15 p.m. Required assembly of new students, 
Auditorium. Counseling. 


Sept. 17, Tuesday Testing and orientation for new students. Instrue- 
tion begins for student teachers. 

Sept. 18, Wednesday Testing and orientation for new students. 

Sept. 19, Thursday Registration of all upper division, graduate and 
freshman students. 

Sept. 20, Friday Registration of all sophomore students. Morning 
only. 

- Sept. 23, Monday Instruction begins. 
Oct. 4, Friday Last day to file application for candidacy to quality 


for the master’s degree at the close of the fall 
semester, 1957. 


Oct. 11, Friday Last day for petitioning for change of program 
without charge. Last day for adding courses. 
Nov. 1, Friday Last day to withdraw from courses without grade 


penalty. Last day to remove grade “H.” 
Last day to file application for candidacy for teach- 
ing credentials and the bachelor’s degree for 
January, 1958. 
Noy. 15, Friday End of first half of semester. 
Nov. 28, Thursday and i Thanksgiving holiday. Academic and administrative 


Nov. 29, Friday holiday, 
Dec. 16, Monday Final date to file master’s theses with the committee 
in charge, for degree to be conferred in January,- 
1958. 


pee. 19, Thursday to Christmas recess. 
Jan. 1, Wednesday 

Dec. 24, Tuesday and ‘) ,, - LE Soa : 
Dee. 25, Wednesday Christmas holiday, administrative. 

Dee. 31, Tuesday and 


New Year’s holiday, administrative. 
Jan. 1, Wednesday ; a 


1958 
Jan. 2, Thursday Instruction resumes. 
Jan. 3, Friday Final date to file master’s theses with divisional 
dean, for degree to be conferred January, 1958. 
Jan. 3, Friday to Pp ‘ strat] 1j 
Jan. 17, Friday ! reregistration counseling. 
Jan. 17, Friday Instruction ends. 


Jan. 20, Monday to : ArIge A 
ita 29, Wednesday Final examinations. 
Jan. 30, Thursday Fall semester ends. 
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CALENDAR 


1957 SPRING SEMESTER, 1958 


Dec. 16, Monday Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to graduate status for the spring semester 
to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 


1958 
Jan. 15, Wednesday Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to undergraduate status for the spring 
semester to be filed in the Registrar’s Office. 
Applications for readmission to the spring semester 
to be filed with the Registrar’s Office by students 
not in attendance during the fall semester, 1957. 
Feb. 3, Monday Spring semester begins. 
Student teachers register. 
Feb. 4, Tuesday 9:00 am. Required assembly of new students, 
Auditorium, Counseling. 
Testing and orientation for new students. 
Feb. 5, Wednesday Testing and counseling required of new students. 
Feb. 6, Thursday Registration of all upper division, graduate, and 
freshman students. 
Feb. 7, Friday Registration of all sophomore students. Morning 
only. 
Feb. 10, Monday Instruction begins. 
Feb. 21, Friday Last day to file application for advancement to 


candidacy for students who expect to qualify for 
the master’s degree at the close of the spring 
semester, 1958. 
Feb. 28, Friday Last day for petitioning for change of program 
without charge. 
Last day for adding courses. 
March 21, Friday Last day to withdraw from courses without grade 
penalty. Last day to remove grade “EH.” 
Last day to file application for candidacy for 
teaching credentials and the bachelor’s degree for 
e June, 1958. 
Mar. 31, Monday to ce te 
April 5, Saturday ger eras 


April 11, Friday End of first half of semester. 

May 5, Monday Final date to file master’s theses with the committee 
in charge, for degree to be conferred in June, 
1958. 

far oda: Baigent ; Preregistration counseling. 

May 23, Friday Final date to file master’s theses with divisional 
dean, for degree to be conferred in June, 1958. 

May 29, Thursday Instruction ends. 

May 30, Friday Memorial Day. Academie and administrative holi- 
day. 


June 2, Monday to : Ghee 
Rak “ 11, Wednesday ; Final examinations, 
June 12, Thursday Spring semester ends. 
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of the Regents 
State Capitol, Sacramento 14 


HAROLD J. POWERS : ; 
Lieutenant-Governor of California 
State Capitol, Sacramento 14 


LUTHER H. LINCOLN 
Speaker of the Assembly 
4000 Redwood rd, Oakland 19 


Roy E. Simpson, M.A., Litt.D. 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 
721 Capitol av, Sacramento 14 


ARTHUR J. MCFADDEN, B.S., LL.B. 
President of the State Board of 
Agriculture 
902 River lane, Santa Ana 
WILLIAM G. MERCHANT 
President of the Mechanics’ Institute 
804 Mechanics’ Institute bldg, 
San Francisco 4 
O. Cort Magors, A.B. 
President of the Alumni Association of 
the University of California 
% Fibreboard Products, Inc. 
1789 Montgomery st, San Francisco 11 
ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, B.S., LL.D., 
Litt.D: 
President of the University 
250 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
203 Administration bldg, Los Angeles 24 


APPOINTED REGENTS 


The term of the appointed Regents is sixteen years, and terms expire March 1 of the 
years indicated in parentheses. The names are arranged in the order of original acces- 


sion to the Board. 


EDWIN W. PAULEY, B.S. (1970) 
717 N Highland av, Los Angeles 38 


BropDig BE. AHLPORT, A.B. (1972) 
5657 Wilshire blvd, Los Angeles 36 


EDWARD H. HEuLuER, A.B. (1958) 
100 Montgomery st, San Francisco 4 


VioTor R. HANSEN, LL.B. (1962) 
2801 Quebec st, apt 625, 
Washington, D.C. 
EARL J. FENSTON, A.B. (1964) 
504 Helm bldg, Fresno 1 
CORNELIUS J. HAGGERTY (1966) 
995 Market st, Room 810, 
San Francisco 3 
JESSE H. STEINHART, A.B., LL.B. (1962) 
111 Sutter st, San Francisco 4 
DONALD H. McLAvuGHLIN, B.S., M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Eng. (1966) 
100 Bush st, San Francisco 4 


Gus OLson, B.S. (1960) 
Clarksburg 
GERALD H. Hagar, A.B., J.D. (1964) 
First Western Bank bldg, 
14th and Broadway, Oakland 12 
Howarp C. NAFFzIGER, B.S., M.S., M.D. 
(1968) 
University of California Medical Center, 
San Francisco. 22 
EDWARD W. CarTER, A.B., M.B.A. (1968) 
401 S Broadway, Los Angeles 13 
Mrs. DoRoTHy B, CHANDLER (1970) 
202 W First st, Los Angeles 53 
THOMAS M. StTorkg, A.B. (1960) 
Santa Barbara News-Press, 
De La Guerra plaza, Santa Barbara 
Mrs. CATHERINE HEARST (1958) 
701 N Canon dr, Beverly Hills 
SAMUEL B. MosueEr, B.S. (1972) 
811 W Seventh st, Los Angeles 17 


OFFICERS OF THE REGENTS 


His Excellency, Goodwin J. Knight, A.B. 
Governor of California 
President 
State Capitol, Sacramento 14 
Edwin W. Pauley, B.S., Chairman 
717 N Highland av, Los Angeles 38 
Robert M. Underhill, B.S. 
Secretary and Treasurer 
240 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
George D. Mallory, A.B., Assistant 
Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 
240 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
Stanley J. Thomson, A.B. 
Assistant Treasurer 
240 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
Miss Marjorie J. Woolman 
Assistant Secretary 
240 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
James H. Corley, B.S., Vice-President— 
Business Affairs 
250 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
James M. Miller, B.S., Assistant 
Vice-President—Business Affairs 
250 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 


Raymond W. Kettler, M.A., Controller 
401 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
George E. Stevens, Assistant Controller 
401 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
Thomas J. Cunningham, A.B., LL.B. 
General Counsel of the Regents 
128 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
John E. Landon, A.B., LL.B. 
Associate Counsel of the Regents 
128 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
John P. Sparrow, A.B., LL.B. 
Associate Counsel of the Regents 
128 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
R. Bruce Hoffe, A.B., LL.B. 
Assistant Counsel of the Regents 
128 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
Robert A. Mackey, A.B., LL.B. 
Assistant Counsel of the Regents 
and Attorney in Residence Matters 
128 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 
Mark Owens, Jr., A.B., LL.B. 
Assistant Counsel of the Regents 
128 Administration bldg, Berkeley 4 


eae 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Robert Gordon Sproul, B.S., LL.D., Litt.D., President of the University. 

Clark Kerr, Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor at Berkeley. 

Raymond B. Allen, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., D.Se., Chancellor at Los Angeles. 

Stanley E. McCaffrey, A.B., Vice-President—Executiwve Assistant. 

Harry R. Wellman, Ph.D., Vice-President—Agricultural Sciences. 

James H. Corley, B.S., Vice-President—Business Affairs. 

Richard J. Stull, A.B., Vice-President—Medical and Health Sciences. 

Claude B. Hutchison, M.S., LL.D., D.Agr. (hon.c.), Vice-President of the 
University and Dean of the College of Agriculture, Emeritus. 

Robert M. Underhill, B.S., Secretary and Treasurer of the kegents. 

Herman A. Spindt, Ph.D., Director of Admissions and Director of Relations 
with Schools. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS—-SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


Elmer R. Noble, Ph.D., Acting Provost and Dean of Letters and Science. 

John ©. Snidecor, Ph.D., Dean of Applied Arts. 

Willard L. MeRary, Ph.D., Acting Dean of Letters and Science and Assistant 
Director, Relations with Schools. 

Paul W. Wright, Ph.D., Registrar. 

Lyle G. Reynolds, Ed.D., Dean of Students. 

Helen E. Keener, Ph.D., Dean of Women. 

, Dean of Men. 

Donald C. Davidson, Ph.D., Librarian. 

Wilfred T. Robbins, M.D., Director of Student Health Service. 

Elmer L. Chalberg, M.S., Placement Executive. 

Herbert S. Thomson, A.B., Business Manager. 

Velma Morrell, M.A., Housing Supervisor. 
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SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE* 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff for 1956-1957 


Adran D, Adams, A.B....... Acting Instructor in Men’s Physical Education 
B.A., University of California, Santa Barbara, 1952. 
Seer ye. AURIS mtd). ys a ext ed uslaaee Associate Professor of History 


A.B., Lehigh University, 1930; M.A., University of Southern California, 
1934; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1937. 

Meret ete A COLO Pi Docks claaiec dy gel lacs Associate Professor of French 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1925; M.A., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1932; Ph.D., 1939. 

LN yi ig ols Mav EAN S00 Be 8 he ie CC AR tee Professor of Psychology 
A.B., B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 1930; M.A., 1932; 
Ph.D., New York University, 1941. 

DL AVR AV ERAS OE eae Sle Associate in Home Economics 
B.S., University of Minnesota, 1936; M.A., 1941. 

Marian H. Anderson, M.S........ Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Pomona College, 1929; M.S., University of Southern California, 1952. 

moreortimer Andron, PAD... 8 o08s5.¢ 00s oe Associate Professor of Economics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., University of 
Oregon, 1939; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1942. 

Berane shworth, McA SS OS Seg e tec eee ue Professor of English, Emeritus 
A.B., Dartmouth College, 1909; M.A., Stanford University, 1922. 

James V. Ausan, A.B., Major, Infantry 

Associate Professor of Military Science and Tacties 
A.B., Augustana College, 1940. 


MRM cees PSE) Sle case tae 8 oor ae op ccd > x Pov & Associate Professor of Spanish 
A.B., Stanford University, 19831; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1937. 
EA Gee) Ad ter ce Say ook aha Ps easel chee n'a. ae wa ears Professor of Art 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1925; M.A., 1926; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1936. 

morcon tH. Baker, Ph, D,.:°..4). sb os. Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Reed College, 1948; M.A., University of Washington, 1949; Ph.D., 
Princeton University, 1952. 


Meir, Bbalbach, M,A./ 804 i os ces 3 Acting Instructor in Economies 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1951; M.A., 1952. 

BETES Tore AOOTStON, MAL. dl oy weave bole boven e bon Acting Instructor in Musie 
B.M., Oberlin College, 1949; M.A., University of Iowa, 1951. 

Helen M. Barnett, M?A............ Associate Professor of Music, Emeritus 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1928; M.A., University of 
Southern California, 1932. 

okt TAY al afo) 4 oN a og DA oe Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., Montana State College, 1944; Ph.D., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1951. 

Robert Beachboard, Docteur de l'Université de Paris 

Associate Professor of French 

A.B., Pennsylvania State University, 1932; Docteur de l’Université de 
Paris, 1939. 


* The Catalogue contains the following list of the Officers of Instruction for 1956— 
1957, and listings, by department, of known teaching staff for 1957-1958 with general 
information on courses of instruction pertaining to 1957-1958. 
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10 Officers of Instruction 


Alma<P. Beaver Phi Di.ity eile vie oe ne ee oe eee Professor of Psychology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1926; M.A., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1928; Ph.D., 1932. 

BatbaracA; Bentley cA ian ge ore tence ele Assistant in Home Economics 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1942. 

John L. Best; MSegt.... cas. Acting Instructor in Military Science and Tactics 
Hrnert,u. bickerdike, Pl, Dsia:2 i. ect. + a ke Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., University of Southern Californa, 1930; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1937. 
Charlotte. piester 0. Ds wim. cae ee oe a0 Professor of Home Economics 
A.B., University of Illinois, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 1939; Ed.D., 

Colorado State College of Education, 1950. 

Reperian billiomeier; Ph Dive a5 .2e eee Assistant Professor of Sociology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1938; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1939; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1951. 

Amelie-Biyth, PhiD, 2a 12a tpn Acting Instructor in Biological Sciences 
B.S., Ohio State University, 1948; M.A., University of California (Davis), 
1952; Ph.D., 1956. 


AlicesVispradley,. McA? on. clos & accke oes te Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1915; M.A., Whittier College, 1933. 
LelwyncC ab reen, JE nD iyi enes sae Acting Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., University of Washington, 1932; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1953. 
DiMackenzie Brown, Ph.Di.k (iF tee toy ae ee Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Pomona College, 1929; M.A., Stanford University, 1931; Ph.D., 1935. 
SiAshleyeBrowit,;Wi A ito: <i do te peme wise rene Acting Instructor in English 
A.B., University of Louisville, 1945; M.A., Vanderbilt University, 1946. 
Bloyd Browning eM As. ote eke Sie ee Wiciaies eivcnts Associate Professor of Music 


B. Mus., Chicago Musical College, 1924; M.A., Claremont Graduate School, 
1951. 


Asiissel, Buchanan, PDsDieis gine sett oui aahoede tote Professor of History 
A.B., Stanford University, 1927; M.A., 1928; Ph.D., 1935. 
Tad? GtLea eS VETB yy LD care a uncavetas tose inet Associate Professor of Education 


B.S., Northwestern University, 1933; M.A., Stanford University, 1937; 
Ed.D., 1949. 

Catherime G2 Campbell M cA seis ce tae eye ole eres Assistant Professor of Art 
B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1943. 

OMIM gy AAT es WED 5c eloters 25,0 sie malas sant ean tts ate eee Instructor in English 
A.B., Birmingham Southern College, 1948; M.A., University of Texas, 
1950: Ph:D., 1953. 

LOH 35 GAMO], ED.D). tt atenrvme pices fie coeur tes eg eee Lecturer in Education 
A.B., San Diego State College, 1930; M.A., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1932; Ph.D., Yale University, 1940. 


Pearnest. N. Carter, NA. as cers oe Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Occidental College, 1927; M-A., Claremont Graduate School, 1952. 
Bogen, Cuapitany bcm a os ae pita ae crue ates Assistant Professor of Music 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1950; 
pea ease & 


Hvank je. GUAGE AE I. Deas sek oetes iy ates era Acting Instructor in Sociology 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1949. 
Varn Ae. Ghristye PRD. dik tonite 4 ot 6 wae kesh ot tine eee aie Professor of Musie¢ 


B.S., University of Missouri, 1926; M.A., Columbia University, 1931; 
Ph.D., 1940. 

Jerry tie Claris Pil Dei, ats serie casters Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., Southern Methodist University, 1933; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., University 
of Texas, 1948. 

WAT de COBY. Mane ona heat ote sea Associate in Physical Education 
A.B., Purdue University, 1947; M.A., 1952. 


Officers of Instruction ia 


Frances M. Colville, Ph.D.....:.. Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Wellesley College, 1942; M.S., 1943; Ph.D., University of Southern 
California, 1956. 


MMPRETOITETS ce MUTED CLIC RUVL aN G Us st She Pelee SEL ore a ole see Stale stare Instructor in Zoology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1946; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1953. 

Cedric B. POWTER DLS Rave hcade arom a clteec the es Acting Instructor in History 


A.B., Stanford University, 1948; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., University of Wis- 
consin, 1955. 

ARIE MV eC CULEY 7 AE LULL) i saan wig ee vim Yell Soe Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., James Millikin University, 1949; M.S., University of Illinois, 1950; 
Ph.D; 1952. 

See Men CIS DIN ee 1D). sg. kes's o yess aces Associate Professor of Bacteriology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., California Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1943. 

feamoros Davenport; Ph.D. oo). nb es Associate Professor of Zoology 
A.B., Harvard University, 1933; M.A., Colorado College, 1934; Ph.D., 
Harvard University, 1937. 

Br alietnt Lia wiGSOns® FO DIS ew au cits cae le bly er ete Lecturer in History 
A.B., University of British Columbia, 1933; M.A., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1934; Ph.D., 1937. 


Se lerry H. Dearborn, Ed.D. ..:.... Associate Professor of Physical Education 

A.B., Stanford University, 1934; Ed.D., 1950. 

Bee R ET ISOCK OL VN Lota cre ds os 2a <idviant e's Rate sce als nahn Soe Associate in Biology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1947. 

oe ey ak HIBS] Sp) Bal ll BS 0 ce Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.S., University of Michigan, 1947; M.A., University of Minnesota, 1951; 
Ph.D., 1956. 

Seerueas DenGhiaro, Phil. sty. Veo Sad ews cence Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1950; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 

Smee C VOLT Oe PTD. )s Wereaer aise nia Sisis ol as Instructor in Chemistry 


B.S., University of Texas, 1950; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1953. 
Margaret Dietz, Meister fur Tanz und Choregraphie 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
Master of Dance, State Academy of Music, Vienna, Austria, 1944. 

Meme etre OIG EM PAR skoda sits epee oie aie ote 4 oe Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., Olivet College, 1938; M.A., University of California (Berkeley) , 1947. 

Philip E. Dunn, B.S., Captain, Military Police Corps 

Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
B.S., Maryland University, 1950. 

f. Burnham’ Dunton, Ed.D........... Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Rutgers University, 1932; M.A., Columbia University, 1936; Ed.D., 
New York University, 1940. 

Pen Wes DUrtn ger SHG... yo) execs, cin a's sisle's oes te bys Professor of Education 
A.B., Colorado State College of Education, 1926; M.A., 1931; Ed.D., Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1941. 

MLE MIMIOV GN CA Jy ia-2 horse hae 0-02 aslo u oe ein tas Instructor in Music 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1950; M.A., University 
of California (Berkeley), 1954. 


Theodore S. Ellenwood, M.A.......... Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950. 
Srl. Pillison, MeAsi os. e vce es ye Associate Professor of Art, Emeritus 


A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1933. 

eee Fy) Ellison, PH.D. . i. < i's oc ese be cas Professor of History, Emeritus 
A.B., Randolph-Macon College, 1904; M.A., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1913; Ph.D., 1919. 


12 Officers of Instruction 


Mary Mo irckson;y Phair. ve es ie ain oot peut al nee Professor of Zoology 
A.B., Willamette University, 1927; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1929; Ph.D., 1935. 


Emannel hachricson,, MAG. ici sae Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
B.S., Stout Institute, 1919; M.A., University of Southern California, 1932. 
Matirice i Patlikuers POD sets. Olek es upeid mes Associate Professor of Music 


B.S., Fort Hays Kansas State College, 1932; M.A., Columbia University, 
1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1956. 


Chorin PAIS a USE. PDs cgace ory aon eee Oar ee Acting Instructor in Chemistry 
A.B., University of Michigan, 1941; M.S., 1942; Ph.D., 1949. 

Howard; Cs Menton; Mijas, Pete. pate een, Mictacinobere Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; M.A., 1948. 

Herbert Mingarette,PusD. we tae 2 oe ee Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; Ph.D., 1949. 

Jamies ae; tb ash MDG sb eer. Acting Assistant Professor of Biological Science 


A.B., Indiana University, 1941; M.D., Indiana University School of Medi- 
cine, 1943. 


Hicherde vi Pushers PW Dro. oN hs were eo oes eee en eee Instructor in Geology 
A.B., Occidental College, 1952; Ph.D., University of Washington, 1957. 
MeManlyn Fiat; -PinD. 22.8 Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


B.S., University of Wyoming, 1943; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., State University 
of Iowa, 1955. 

Joseph? Foladare, PhoDi s,s cy ce © a eta ee oh ee Professor of English 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1930; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 
1931; Ph.D., Yale University, 1936. 

Witla, rat iP Dae ie es ei ee ie aa Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Bowdoin College, 1938; M.A., Columbia University, 1942; Ph.D., 
Yale University, 1946. 


WintlredeMclryesB Sah, acca. Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus 
B.S., Milwaukee-Downer College, 1923. 
Norman? he Gabel,: PRMD. ops oes, oe Associate Professor of Anthropology 


A.B., University of Michigan, 1928; M.A., University of Arizona, 1931; 
Ph.D., Harvard University, 1941. 

Jonni iGillespie, Ph. Dy44 veiw: irate wees t+ he Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., DePauw University, 1941; M.A., University of Southern California, 
1948; Ph.D., 1951. 

THatry Ke Girvetz,,Pho. el p artless ee Bs eee Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., Stanford University, 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1937. 


Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D......... Associate Professor of Political Science 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1947. 

Robert, M2 Gottsdanker, (Ph Dx in se- nome Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., 1941. 

Audrey Rs Greenwood, M.Asi. ok... opis sad s ehee Acting Instructor in French 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., 1954. 

SODOLE wt TOP ONY kyl. Wag 4 wd te aie es Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1942; M.S., Iowa State College, 1948; 
Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1955, 


Bred ia, .GriftimA.Bi. fe Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927. 
SONNE ATE DCO Le oBtateuar casts oot tebd pe Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


A.B., Santa Barbara College, 1946; M.S., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1948. 
Robert C. Gunsel, A.B., Captain, Armor 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
A.B., Drew University, 1949. 
Genevieve W. Haight, M.A..............6-. Assistant Professor of English 
B.S., University of Idaho, 1928; M.A., Columbia University, 1933. | 
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RPA Ly MEM ET, Ly rave SN ned Seemed he 5 3% Associate Professor of Physics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1938; Ph.D., Brown Univer- 
sity, 1947, 

PePM TOUOTIGR Alaa verman,) PE Dre caisid a oe aisle wo Professor of Economics 
B.S8., University of California (Berkeley), 1929; M.S., 1930; Ph.D., 1935. 
et OO TPT as TLL) fee Stila 3.5 Wiel 5m tale ge ogee eke ee Professor of English 

A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1935. 

MNCOCOTen Eroenry HOLD PS. Gb ateek 2 alot Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1943; Ed.D., University of 
Oregon, 1949. 


PeerIOG GOTO Lie ys abetalen e's ctstattgw tai Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1941. 
PIMDGOOFOWY aainblion, PND, wae ee eee a ls ye Associate Professor of Speech 


A.B., University of Redlands, 1934; M.A., Cornell University, 1935; 
Ph.D., Stanford University, 1950. 


PORES ALL OULLAGH fh PNG Poll diate sgt! 5 Uso ah se (os fe ue bok Assistant in Home Economies 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1928, 
Seon CR Peta PROT A EOS ths medi alh oe ANS Instructor in English 


A.B., University of Oklahoma, 1942; M.A., University of California (Los 
Angeles), 1951. 

SPeTeRie LAME PAS AWA. Si. dnckiang 8 wes sk Acting Instructor in Geography 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1953; M.A., University 
of California (Berkeley), 1955. 

Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A. 

Associate Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 
B.S., University of Washington, 1919; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. 
wean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D... 2.2.2... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937; Ed.D., 1952. 

Walham F..Holtrop, Ed:D. .......... Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), 1936; M.Ed., University 
of Missouri, 1938; Ed.D., University of California (Los Angeles), 1948. 

Ree LOVE, tO, D Ae iii wen sxe re ates Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Central State College of Oklahoma, 1939; M.A., George Peabody 
College, 1945; Ed.D., Stanford University, 1955. 


(Thomas P. Hughes, M.A......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., Purdue University, 1946; M.A., 1952. 
RETO L LPwOLTISN, FIGCQILD hie ets Uie eels leks 5 Assistant Professor of Education 


A.B., Arizona State College (Flagstaff), 1937; M.A., 1938; Ed.D., Stan- 
ford University, 1948. 

Betiog sud BCObS; Ph.D). anes. lle a Professor of. Education, Emeritus 
A.B., Columbia University, 1905; M.A., Stanford University, 1912; Ph.D., 
Columbia University, 1927. 

MR er eCODS FEU cd dil es aes Associate Professor of History 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1940; M.A., 1942; 
Ph.D., 1947. 

eer. 0008, 000. Dias oa opel - als «oe ch oe Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1937; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1939; 
Ed.D., Stanford University, 1947. 


RE TCOBTION MAY a's. sie e552 oS 4e + 4 sum « Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1943; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950. 
URAC TY gt Sd 1 Be ee Associate Professor of Biology 


A.B., Pomona College, 1928; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1937. 

DEL ALLOY List esr 23's ca mtlent se”. As ee a 2 ale pedo Instructor in History 
A.B., Santa Barbara College, 1948; M.A., Stanford University, 1949; 
Ph.D., 1953. 


14 Officers of Instruction 


Mayville S. Kelliher, Ed.D....... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.S., University of Ore- 
gon, 1948; Ed.D., 1955. 

Paulievisolly; Pn yest) heise ge one cictetord Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., 
University of Wisconsin, 1942. 

Wiliamene kennedy nee hn. Dis8 oe sctet er Associate Professor of Economics 
A.B., Columbia University, 1933; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., University of Wis- 
consin, 1941. 

We dlugh Kenner, gen Dis ects tes ete ee Associate Professor of English 
A.B., University of Toronto, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Yale Univer- 
sity, 1950. 

FU wardeaesineaid pM JAS ee es os ure 5 een ares ae Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1948; M.A., Stanford University, 1951. 

Florence M. King, M.S...... Acting Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1921; M.S., University of Wisconsin, 1923. 

Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts.......... Assistant Professor of Music 
Dipl6me d’Exécution, Ecole Normale de Musique (Paris), 1936; Licence 
de Concerts, 1937. 

Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D........ Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1937; M.A., Stanford University, 1940; 
Ed.D., 1948. 

Philip Gy Larter lh D's cect ss setae eee Instructor in Biological Science 
B.S., Rutgers University, 1952; M.A., Princeton University, 1954; Ph.D., 
1956. 


Trane hi eV Memes ie oc Carats a alc etn tie tae oe is eG ts eee Instructor in Music 
B.M., Eastman School of Music (Rochester, N. Y.) 1952; M.M., 1953. 
Withee Deonard, MsAs Tce nes eee eee oe ee Professor of Education 
B.E., National College of Education, 1924; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930. 
Jacob- land bere-Langen,“M Ay aire ve 2s cee ote Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1941; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1944. 
FUOLE WN pA TIE Dy BD zene of Mamere on ate oc era oceans foteearn Assistant Professor of German 


A.B., College of Mines and Metallurgy (Texas), 1941; M.A., University 
of California (Los Angeles), 1942; Ph.D., 1949. 

Florence W. Lyans, M.A...Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., University of 
Oregon, 1936. 

Muth Mayor ee DDS ates smaes Sorel Associate Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., Nebraska Wesleyan University, 1927; M.S., University of Minnesota, 
1940; Ph.D., State College of Washington, 1947. 


OSG DIAM ALKIN ME, Op lun dae ste cele e vie gene elles ae Associate in Physical Science 
B.S8., University of Chicago, 1938; M.S.E.E., 1947. 
PeGTHORO 14,0 MLOSSON) ELLs 5 5s 5% wees me ¢ Assistant Professor of French 


A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1950. 

deChesiey- Mathews; PD: sin Ges oracd slut nope Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Furman University, 1927; M.A., Duke University, 1929; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), 1937. 

Charlies Gr MceChntocks PhiDS).22 vss. aie erate ee Instructor in Psychology 
B.A., Oberlin College, 1951; M.A., University of Michigan, 1952; 
Ph.D., 1956: 

JonnsA, MeOlate, Ph: Dy 22 fire soos Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1933; M.S., 1937; Ph.D., Purdue Univer- 
sity, 1946. 

Robert’ As. MeCoys Ed Din esti oo. ats Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Bowling Green State University, 1933; M.Ed., University of Colorado, 
1946; Ed.D., Oregon State College, 1953. 
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SP ELI G ee N NeAV UO EA TED ET TUG s LYS pay iy cera od pu wate" Oe OMe bree es Instructor in Art 
A.B., University of Oregon, 1943; M.A., Columbia University, 1948; Ed.D., 
1950. 

RV ALTE FUR Woe OG EMET VRE Uc Day ata eat. ve ee bs WS ce eel eles Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1936; M.S., 1938; Ph.D., 1940. 
Florence C. Meredith, M.A......... Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus 

A.B., Pomona College, 1913; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. 

MONA min OSbkG WE It. Duy. tate eee te tle fie Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., University of Minnesota, 1927; M.A., Columbia University, 1934; 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1942. 

Ernest D. Michael, Ph.D......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.P.E., Purdue University, 1947; M.S., University of Illinois, 1949; 
PHD: 1952. 

MAMET MNS LOL er UL Sates ¢ 44 e a ad aes Associate Professor of Physics 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1940; Ph.D., 1949. 

BOUTS eM IGEEL Is De ot,, aletas cus giaihes ste ee Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Geneva College, 1943; Ph.D., Brown University, 1948. 

Faroese, ud. Det fai ths «oe Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1931; M.S., Indiana University, 1938; Ed.D., 
Oregon State College, 1956. 


mopert be Moebius, Ph.D... 54s Acting Instructor in Biological Science 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1949; M.A., 1951. 
yan NLOnTOG, Ud DIM Gil dene eda eee oe Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1928; M.S., Iowa State 
College, 1932; Ed.D., University of Missouri, 1939. 

Reese ae VL OLOAN WLC wceians oatefery ote Ooi mek Associate in Home Economics 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1933; M.A., Columbia 
University, 1951. 

Bravuatints Moseley, Ph. Die... tus ys se fee aes Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.S., Massachusetts State College, 1940; M.S., University of Illinois, 1942; 
Ph.D., 1947. 

Bev MUGTICN, (EDL ee rei t ess Mie tke Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Temple University, 1942; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 
1947; Ph.D., 1949. 

Mere OHS) eral ULLOP YE DSS oe ea agit 2 oe inta Tioeoeishe et otate = Professor of Botany 
A.B., University of Texas, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 
1938. 

Beervorenimeviultier. PD). tae aie aitec ctr cens S27 ots Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.S., Queens College of the City of New York, 1942; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1950. 


oye aan er MCAD sis. yeisre Kani boss Qatee Stele gate a Instructor in Music 
A.B., University of Washington, 1946; M.A., 1951. 
ape mer 219 TOR Dy ei ere We ve ds Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1935; M.S., 1939; 
Ed.D., University of Missouri, 1950. 

foward Nettles; PRD. 6 c.cs oe sitar s s Professor of History, Emeritus 
B.S., University of Missouri, 1920; M.A., 1923; Ph.D., Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1928.° 

BeOrmra NOVI PETG. nu. sss. 0c s weg te Associate in Physical Science 
B.S., Des Moines University, 1919; P.H.C., Highland Park College, 1919. 

BEI ODE DNL oe. et eis oe ee cs ee en eh Professor of Zoology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1936. 

Me et OLLy ING ree ani leis se hee cen sees Pauats & Acting Instructor in Geology 
B.A., State University of Iowa, 1954; M.S., Californa Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1955. 

Reema rIS. PU se etc eel ke. ce Assistant Professor of Geology 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1943; M.A., 1949; 
Ph.D., 1951. 


16 Officers of Instruction 


Ha ekoye youlsts Phi. sees t0 sus ielp beeen ieee tees Instructor in Chemistry 
B.S., Montana State College, 1951; Ph.D., University of California (Los 
Angeles), 1956. 


Barbars B Oakeson Ph.D; s. sc. wke sae eee Associate Professor of Zoology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1933; Ph.D., 1939, 

Rintharlion, OBrien ihe. aauehcen oka Assistant in Physical Education 

Dona de Backor,0MyvAL sa kisi, seactsneee ba ate tere Acting Instructor in English 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1951; M.A., 1953. 

Upton S. Balmer, Ph Die eiwick Sao eu) ee Associate Professor of Speech 


A.B., University of Redlands, 1928; M.A., State University of Iowa, 1930; 
eh. D. , University of Michigan, 1950. 


Hugh W. Bark, VM AL eer in ee feos Acting Assistant Professor of Speech 
A.B., Hiram College, 1946; M.A., Western Reserve University, 1948. 
Donald BR, Pearte, Ph, Dunwich eee eu tere Associate Professor of English 


B.A., University of Western Ontario, 1940; M.A., University of Michigan, 
1941; Ph.D., 1948. 

Paul Perigord: Pb. 27.104. 48 chow, Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus 
A.B., University of France, 1901; M.A., University of Chicago, 1912; 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1924, 


EGFIORP Otro MAP I aise. cue uel sie ee age ee Acting Instructor in German 
A.B., Oxford University, 1909; M.A., 1912. 

HileensA Pidgeon, iM, A, sibs j.Jarenttelam ete do otsfet- Acting Instructor in English 
A.B., Western Michigan College, 1939; M.A., University of Michigan, 1940. 

Harold J. Plots, (BE. Dis yikes beets Assistant Professor of Economies 
DEB, , University of Wisconsin, 1946; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1950. 

Stanley Ba AE AE. foie feats he odes ey ere Acting Assistant Professor of Music 

HisrelAs chond Mes yt vera ate heen Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1919; M.A., 1920. 

Philip W. Powell) PhDs eis ottas wt le ees, Wee eee ee Professor of History 
A.B. , University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1941. 

Rollin W. nants SB hoa oe een year ae ee Assistant Professor of Speech 


A.B., Ohio Wesleyan University, 1943; M.A., University of Michigan, 1947; 
Ph.D., 1951. 

Eda Ramelli, Poctora.én -Lebran shia « clviel gone rae hee aan Professor of Spanish 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1913; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1926; Doctora en Letras, National University of Mexico, 1950. 

ANALES Ave aredn, Ia MS jsts, « eshels! onal SA evel na tee ee Lecturer in Spanish 
A.B., Instituto General y Tecnico, Almeria, Spain, 1912; LL.M., University 
of Granada, Spain, 1919. 

Staniey, HeeRacl eM Lae visuit on! by a eeuhnnet ae sta Professor of Mathematics 
A.B,, Reed College, 1937; M.S., University of Washington, 1939; Ph.D., 
Stanford University, 1941, 

Andrew Recksei, hy ee siete wat Coes eee Acting Instructor in Chemistry 
A.B., University of Vienna, 1922; M.A., University of Brno (Czecho- 
slovakia) ; Ph.D., 1926. 

Lyle :G. Reynolds, Ed.D.......... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1935; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1947; Ed.D., 1953. 

FODOLE, We trex Olds, FD). his, Ma sul cites sbeebs Instructor in Psychology 
A.B., Cornell University, 1949; M.A., University of Buffalo, 1950; Ph.D., 
1956. 

Winston A. ‘Reynolds <Ph.D.0 i. 5). 2 bee ewoiner se ave Instructor in Spanish 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1950; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 
University of Southern California, 1956. 

Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D.......... Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 

B.S., Northern Michigan College of Education, 1935; M.S., University of 
Michipan, 1941; Ph.D., University of Missouri, 1950. 
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ODETER OO ObMsON EL. Dae Ge5 ects s wn ee ota Associate Professor of English 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1927; M.A., University of 
California (Berkeley), 1929; Ph.D., 1942. 


Rene H. Rochelle, Ph.D........... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1948; M.S., 1949; Ph.D., 1953. 
SVisHAL Wa. s VOHTOAGN «MEAL fs tin. hole ab ek eae Assistant Professor of Art 


A.B., University of Michigan, 1948; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1951. 

CES TE a9 Ug AS go a Instructor in Physical Education 
B.S., Boston University, 1945; M.S., Smith College, 1949. 

PeSOS Gr LeU R Leeks: Wo ds Seah artliaikien a paeeeees Professor of Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1933; Ed.D., 1939. 

Joseph J. Sayovitz, Ph.D......). 2). Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), 1941; M.S., Iowa 
State College, 1947; Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1955. 

MeL apemenGrer, HOLD yee 8b. aged 3. oe Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Ohio State University, 1930; M.A., Western Reserve University, 1938; 
Ed.D., 1951. 

Bene TEs Wee LCHOGIL) gb DD) SATEN eivig hae Caw so Has Assistant Professor of Speech 
A.B., Louisiana State University, 1939; M.A., University of Denver, 1947; 
en.d)., L951; 


EEE ee SCUICLILE ND aule ates act eis giae se a istetaehs Assistant Professor of History 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1941; M.A., 1943; Ph.D., 1952. 
Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D............. Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.Ed., State Teachers College (Oshkosh), 1932; M.Ed., Colorado Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 1946; Ed.D., Stanford University, 1949. 


MEE Me RSQ IS MISE A rales Gt aces ot ea te dt Ts Cee Tels Lecturer in Art 
B.A., New York University, 1946. 
graze! W. Severy, M.A.) D:Sci.0........5%. Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 


A.B., Stanford University, 1907; M.A., 1921; D.Sci.O., Osteopathic College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, 1914. 

Margaret C. Slaughter, M.S. 

Acting Assistant Instruetor in Home Economies 

A.B., University of Kansas, 1935; M.S., Iowa State College, 1941. 

mivera Skubic,: Ph.D... ..),....... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1940; M.S., University of California (Los An- 
geles), 1948; Ph.D., University of Southern California, 1954. 


MRM eC NS A DEN at. mn ha ply ving cole ee ad « Instructor in English 
A.B., MeGill University, 1950; Ph.D., Duke University, 1956. 

Remeber vemitneram, MA... sc ails canes «8 Acting Instructor in Spanish 
A.B., Mills College, 1950; M.A., Bryn Mawr, 1951. 

ELC OCOr IS Ph Dice ian, IGG iter a.et 4) aes Professor of Speech 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., State University of 

Iowa, 1937; Ph.D., 1940. 

SEE SOUESs IM Si. oo. ea ee bs ce ender eee’ Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1926; M.S., University of Southern 
California, 1935. 

MemerieOutnmayd, PH.D... . veundie suk fem sale Lecturer in Home Economies 
B.S., University of Cincinnati, 1930; M.S., Iowa State College, 1940; 
Ph.D., 1944. 


muaries B. Spaulding, Ph.D.......:....... Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., University of Southern Caifornia, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1939. 

BIETSAL CREAT E1131), Oot sates a ce 4 ¢ soe Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1935; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1948. 

mezeabeth Ann Stitt, M.S.............,00. Instructor in Physical Education 


A.B., Mills College, 1945; M.S., Wellesley College, 1949. 


18 Officers of Instruction 


Richard G. Stoneham, Ph.D............ Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
Se.B., Illinois Institute of Technology, 1942; Se.M., Brown University, 
1944; Ph.D., University of California (Berkeley), 1952. 

JOSEP SUTIN, Oe, eM cc aren he tere nee ee Acting Instructor in Economics 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1950; M.A., University 
of California (Los Angeles), 1953. 

Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.)..... Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Calvin College, 1931; M.A., University of Oregon, 1933; B.Litt. 
(Oxon.), Oxford University, 1936. 


Homers... owanders Ph, Dirt. cree one eae Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., University of Michigan, 1943; M.A., 1947; Ph.D., 1953. 
Joseph E. Swineford, Ed.D........ Acting Assistant Professor of Education 


A.B., Fresno State College, 1936; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1949; Ed.D., University of Virginia, 1952. 

WOWIG.. LLaylots ld Dis es rere Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1939; Ed.D., Oregon State College, 1951. 


MarkJ> Temmer;; PROD AF indicts st cals ole en et ne ere Instructor in French 
A.B., Colby College, 1942; M.A., Yale University, 1947; Ph.D., 1952. 
Robert’ C,- Thomas, M. PsA. ike ties eee ots oe Assistant Professor of Art 


A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1951; M.F.A., California 
College of Arts and Crafts, 1952. 

Raymond EUS Thorniton, ALBA fe asa « Associate in Physical Education 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1953. 

Howard i. Errplett; PhiDi0 ho. eine he aay ee Instructor in Biology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 

Penryn. burier, boc wie os Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.S., Northwest Missouri State College, 1939; M.A., University of Missouri, 
1941; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1950. 

Charles B. Underwood, MSgt. 

Acting Instructor in Military Science and Tactics 

DorotiyW, Vanwveman, MOA ins vee ees Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Whittier College, 1931; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1934. 

Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A. 

Associate Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 
A.B., University of Minnesota, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 1931. 

W itliam GC. Walker; PRs i sa ccancese apn einen claldinage see ee Instructor in Physi¢s 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1950; M.S., University 
of Southern California, 1953; Ph.D., 1955. 

eames. li Walters, i Dice. son ties seniacsis 328 Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1937; Ph.D., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1949. 

Tevis ee WV a lbOlg sk eons <esa steep aie te Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., Emory University, 1929; M.S., 1931; Ph.D., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1940. 

ET OWETGS VV ATSLLEW (f ooe woo win. spate oe) apes os Stoneman tees y ats vie anaes Instructor in Art 

RODETES Wee WOODS Ellas. a2 ote eke ale sie ents oanede ee ie sree me Professor of Geology 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1931; M.S., California 
Institute of Technology, 1932; Ph.D., 1937. 

MHOMAS .OW CIT, LWO.Ds os sces i wn ote Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1942; M.S., University of Southern 
California, 1950; Ed.D., Oregon State College, 1955. 


Harrington Wells, McA. wn... s Associate Professor of Science Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1923; M.A., 1924. ; 
Vaughn W. Westermeyer, M.D....... Acting Assistant Professor of Biology 


A.B., Union College (Lincoln, Nebraska), 1942; M.D., College of Medical 
Evangelists (Los Angeles), 1946. 
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EOTOLIL YS VUE bint g NE RLY tthe bey hed b sees aoatess ok 5 Assistant Professor of Music 
B.S., Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934; M.M., Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1936. 

Pemitle) Wien pankGe HDs... ee est Saree 6 Associate Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., 
1946. 

PemerL TON ALIAS CE LT. eee os fg tats oie ene ee Professor of Physics 
A.B., Morningside College, 1929; M.S., University of Washington, 1931; 
PO koe: 


Stanley L. Williamson, M.S...... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Southern California, 1933; M.S., 1950. 

MeeereOre WW HISOIT rn Lo. Se allel ta eee et Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Wesleyan University, 1934; M.A., Yale University, 1942; Ph.D., 1944. 

aera Fig VV LISOM, eM Mis, cm, VaR ths ome ee Associate Professor of Music 
B.Mus. Ed., Northwestern University, 1941; M.Mus., 1942. 

eR are WW LISON  RIGcL) eo oo ss. 5 Sie asta aeets Assistant Professor of Education 


A.B., University of British Columbia, 1932; M.A., 1939; Ed.D., Oregon 
State College, 1951. 

Bme TOE NY WISON IVS. 5 cia cs ass go ore bs Assistant Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1925; M.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, 1940. 

Wilton M.-Wilton, Ed.D......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 

_ A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1936; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1947; 
Ed.D., University of California (Los Angeles), 1957. 

Bee WILCO, EOD), 6 oreo ss cova eo Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., Indiana State Teachers College, 1943; M.S., Indiana University, 
gos Pel). ..1953. 

GT STIS NUP AS ote Bd 18 Be aE a me Associate Professor of Spanish 
LL.B., Washington and Lee University, 1916; A.B., University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1922; M.A., 1923; Ph.D., 1927. 

C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M... Assistant Professor of Mineralogy, Emeritus 

~ A.B., Williams College, 1910; LL.B., Columbia University, 1913; LL.M., 
University of California (Berkeley), 1925. 

George C. Woolsey, Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry 

Associate Professor of Military Science and Tacties 

MMS PY GOWSEL, MOA Se. ciesepar tsi staans «kot ais oe Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus., St. Louis Institute of Music, 1949; M.A., University of Wash- 
ington, 1951. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1868 


THE UNIVERSITY or CALIForNIA is composed of academic colleges, professional 
schools, divisions, departments of instruction, museums, libraries, research 
institutes, bureaus and foundations, and the University of California Press. 
It is comprised of eight different campuses throughout the State, namely: 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Davis, Riverside, Mount Hamilton, La 
Jolla, and Santa Barbara. The University also maintains several field stations 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station in various parts of the State. 


SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 
ITS DEVELOPMENT 


Santa Barbara College has undergone an extensive evolution to its present 
status as the eighth campus of the University of California. 

In 1891, this institution began as the Anna 8, OC. Blake Training School, a 
private school located in the West Building at State and Haley Streets. Eight 
-years later, it was taken over by the city of Santa Barbara and became Santa 
Barbara Manual Training Normal School, and in 1906 a teacher training 
program was added. Governor James M. Gillette signed a bill on April 26, 
1909, establishing the Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts 
and Home Economics; thus, the school became the first institution in the 
United States to be devoted exclusively to teacher training in manual arts 
and home economies. During the first twenty years of its existence, the school 
was devoted wholly to the training of women. In 1911, however, the first male 
student was enrolled. In 1919 the curriculum was broadened to include the 
education of elementary teachers, and the name was changed to Santa Bar- 
bara State Normal School. This designation lasted for only two years, and 
in 1921 it was renamed the Santa Barbara State Teachers College. It became 
the first California State College to be admitted to the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. In 1935 when the liberal arts program was authorized 
and the College was empowered to grant degrees other than teacher educa- 
tion, the name was changed to Santa Barbara State College. 

The College, in 1913, moved from a single downtown building to fourteen 
acres of campus on the Riviera. Still further expansion was anticipated in 
1932 when the Leadbetter Mesa campus was purchased. On this site a single 
building for Industrial Arts was constructed. By 1954 the steady growth in 
enrollment necessitated the move from the Riviera location to the present 408 
acres along the coast line, near the community of Goleta. 

Santa Barbara State College became the eighth campus of the University 
of California in 1944. The entire history of this institution has been that of 
constant improvement, liberalization, and expansion of the curricula, faculty, 
and physical plant in order to foster the development of a College of Liberal 
Arts. 


THE CAMPUS 


Santa Barbara College is situated on a scenic 408-acre location on the Pacific 
Ocean, ten miles west along the coast from the city of Santa Barbara, near 
Goleta. This beautiful location has a vista of the majestic Santa Ynez Range 
on one side while on the other the blue Pacific Ocean stretches out to the 
Channel Islands. Five new permanent buildings have been completed recently 
—a Science Building, Library, Santa Rosa Hall (residence hall for 400 
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women), Music Building, and Classroom Building—and three others are 
under construction or in a planning stage. The campus was formerly a World 
War II Marine Air Base, and 60 of the military-type buildings have been 
attractively converted for college use until they can be replaced by new 
structures. The ample recreational facilities on the campus include tennis 
courts, swimming pool, campus beaches, 14 acres of playfields, track, baseball 
diamond, gymnasium, and a short golf course. Residence halls on the campus 
will accommodate 890 of the more than 2,000 students enrolled. The Depart- 
ment of Industrial Arts is presently located on the Mesa campus in Santa 
Barbara and will remain there until new facilities are available on the main 
campus. 


THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


The Aims. The Division of Applied Arts seeks to continue and develop the 
program in applied arts for which Santa Barbara College is already well 
known. In keeping with the traditions of the University of California, broad 
general education is considered to be an appropriate base for specialized edu- 
cation. The student in the applied arts may be primarily concerned with a 
specific major; nevertheless he is expected to examine thoughtfully the cul- 
tural, social, scientific, and artistic heritage of man in order that he may 
become a responsible citizen capable of expressing intellectual maturity in 
both his professional and social life. Throughout his college work, the student 
will be expected to give emphasis to both specialized and general education. 
During each succeeding college year, the student enrolled in the Division of 
Applied Arts is expected to pursue an increasing amount of work in his 
special field of interest. 

In brief, the programs offered in the Division of Applied Arts are designed 
to develop competence and leadership in specialized professional fields with 
due regard to educational backgrounds leading toward intellectual maturity. 
Although many students in this division will enter their chosen occupations 
at the end of the four years, the undergraduate program in the applied arts 
often serves as basic preparation for graduate work. 

The Curricula. About 40 per cent of the program of the student in the 
Division of Applied Arts consists of subjects selected to provide a broad 
base for specialized education. Detailed requirements for this division are 
set forth on pages 53, 54. 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


The following majors are available in the Division of Applied Arts: educa- 
tion, home economies, industrial arts, music, physical and health education, 
and speech. A limited number of students in the division may desire to com- 
bine two or more subject areas as a divisional major: art and home economics, 
art in the theater (see pages 81, 82). Subareas of interest are available in 
home economies (dietetics and institutional management) and in industrial 
arts (graphic arts and industrial management). 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


The following credentials are available to students in the Division of Applied 
Arts: kindergarten-primary; general elementary; general junior high school; 
general secondary; special secondary credentials in correction of speech de- 
fects, music, physical education, speech arts, homemaking, and industrial arts 
education. 


THE DIVISION OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


The Aims. The Division of Letters and Science seeks to develop within the 
University of California an educational program attractive to the student 
who wishes to secure a broad general understanding of contemporary society. 
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He will engage in study to make him intelligently aware of the historical 
background of this society. He will examine his cultural, artistic, and philo- 
sophical heritage and will analyze the scientific, political, and social forces 
that influence him in his environment. It is the aim of the Division to provide 
such instruction in classes sufficiently small that all students may participate 
freely in discussion. The student’s selection of a major subject will allow 
him the experience of concentrated study in sequential courses, and may 
serve to prepare him for a profession. The primary aim, both in general edu- 
cation and in the major, is to assist the individual student to become judici- 
ously receptive to ideas and attitudes other than his own, capable of 
independent thought, and effective in communication. 

The Curricula. Approximately one-half the program of the student in the 
Division of Letters and Science will be devoted to general education. In ad- 
dition, the student will select one of the majors listed below. 

All majors in the Letters and Science Division also prepare the student for 
graduate study of an academic or professional nature which may lead to ad- 
vanced degrees. Most of them in addition provide foundation in subject fields 
appropriate to the general secondary teaching credential. 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


The following majors are available in the Division of Letters and Science: 

divisional (East Asian studies, hispanic civilization and the tutorial program, 
see pages 83 and 85), art, biology, botany, chemistry, economies, English, 
French, geology, history, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical science, 
physics, political science, psychology, social science, sociology, Spanish, 
speech, and zoology. 

For the program offered in connection with the art, music and speech 
majors leading to special secondary credentials, see pages 68, 128, 129, and 
172, 173. Minors in Letters and Science subjects are available for credential 
programs: see statements of departments in this catalogue. 


REGULAR AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


The academic calendar year of Santa Barbara College is divided into two 
equal semesters, the fall semester beginning in September and the spring 
semester ending in June. In addition, there is a summer session offering 
courses in most major departments. Special features of the teacher education 
program include an Elementary Demonstration School and a Remedial Room 
for children. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The College Library, located in the center of the new campus, contains 
94,000 selected books, 11,500 pamphlets, and 3,400 phonograph records. Over 
1,500 periodicals and serials are currently received. The building has seating 
capacity for 590 students. Stacks and tables are arranged to give easy access 
to all materials. Facilities for outdoor reading, conversation, and group study 
are provided by a first-floor patio and two second-floor decks. 

Special facilities include four audio-visual rooms for listening and pre- 
view, a microfilm reading room, three conference rooms, and an audio-visual 
demonstration room. A typing room with tables for personal typewriters and 
a coin-operated typewriter, and several studies for faculty and graduate 
students have been provided. 

The Wyles Collection of American History, gift of the late William Wyles 
of Santa Barbara, is one of the most extensive collections of Lincolniana 
and Civil War material in the West. The books, periodicals, and pamphlets 
in this collection are housed in a separate room and are for use only in the 
library. 
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A branch library for Industrial Arts students is maintained on the Mesa 
campus in the city of Santa Barbara. The Santa Barbara Publie Library is 
also available to students, 


INFORMATION FOR VETERANS 


The Office of the Dean of Students maintains liaison between certain veterans 
and veterans’ dependents, and the Veterans Administration, the State De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs, and other agencies offering veterans educa- 
tional benefits; and assists veterans in becoming assimilated into the life 
and spirit of the University. On the Santa Barbara campus this office 
is located in Room 116, Bldg. 402. Offices of the United States Veterans 
Administration are located as follows: Regional Office, 49 Fourth Street, 
San Francisco 3, California; and Regional Office, 1380 South Sepulveda 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 25. 

Information regarding educational benefits available from the State of 
California (CVEIL) may be obtained from Department of Veterans Affairs, 
Division of Educational Assistance, P.O. Box 1559, Sacramento 7, California ; 
515 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, California; or 1102 South Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles 15, California. 

Veterans wishing to enroll under the provisions of Public Law 550 (Ko- 
rean G.I. Bill) should obtain from the United States Veterans Administration 
a Certificate for Education and Training which should be filed with the Dean 
of Students’ Office upon completion of registration and filing of the study 
list. These veterans must be prepared to pay all fees and educational costs 
at the time of registration, as education and training allowances are paid 
the veteran by the Veterans Administration and the first monthly payment 
will normally be received 60 to 75 days after compliance with the above. 

Eight units of elective credit may be allowed upon petition to honorably 
discharged veterans or continuing members of the Armed Forces who have 
completed four or more months of active duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. These are elective units and cannot be used to satisfy any 
specific graduation requirement. Petitions for these units may be obtained 
in the Office of the Dean of Students. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Matters relating to the deferment of students eligible under Selective Service 
are handled by the Office of the Dean of Men, Building 402, Room 116. 
Certifications regarding enrollment, class standing and other pertinent in- 
formation will be submitted to the student’s Selective Service board upon 
request. To be considered for deferment by Selective Service, the student 
must be pursuing a full-time course of instruction. For undergraduates this 
consists of at least 30 units per year (July 1 to June 30). Noncredit courses 
such as Subject A are not included. Students who plan to seek deferment 
continuously until qualified for the bachelor’s degree should understand that 
present policies of Selective Service permit continuous deferment only through 
the eighth semester of college residence, including not only the period of resi- 
dence at the University of California, but also all semesters spent at junior 
colleges or other collegiate institutions. Students should plan course se- 
quences for several semesters ahead so that prerequisites for all desired 
advanced courses can be satisfied within the eight-semester period. To qualify 
as a full-time graduate student, the student must be in residence, actually 
spend full time on his studies, and meet the criteria generally applied for 
normal progress toward the degree—that is, two years or less for the master’s 
degree and four years or less for the doctor’s degree (including time spent 
working toward the master’s degree, if taken). Students desiring deferment 
on the basis of enrollment in the R.O.T.C. program should consult the De- 
partment of Military Science. 
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COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS 


By special arrangements the Santa Barbara Museum of Art and the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Natural History, both with large private endowments 
and excellent reputations and facilities, and Santa Barbara College work to- 
gether in the fields represented by the museums. A number of college classes 
have been carried on during the past few years at the Museum of Natural 
History, and important programs and classes at the Museum of Art have been 
arranged for the students of the College. Similarly, the facilities of the Santa 
Barbara Botanic Garden are available to classes and advanced students in 
biology. A research laboratory has been established at the Garden specifically 
for independent investigation by students and faculty. 

Hillside House, a privately endowed home and school for cerebral palsied 
children, serves as an observation laboratory for students in psychology and 
speech. St. Vincent School, a private Catholic institution, and Devereux Ranch 
School meet a similar need for those interested in problems of the handi- 
capped. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


University Extension, as the community service agency of the University, 
offers classes, conferences and services to the people of the State who wish 
some form of higher education but cannot take up residence at the University. 

An increasing number of University Extension courses are offered for 
persons who wish to advance themselves professionally. Of special interest are 
classes and conferences in the fields of medicine, dentistry, engineering, law, 
business administration, education and industrial relations. 

In addition, University Extension gives courses designed primarily for 
intellectual and cultural interest in the arts, social sciences, and other fields. 
A special program of discussion groups in the liberal arts is currently avail- 
able. 

Veterans may use the educational benefits available to them under Federal 
and State laws to enroll in University Extension courses, provided the classes 
are part of their prescribed and recognized objectives approved by the 
Veterans Administration. 

University Extension provides six major services: 

1. Class Instruction:—Classes- are organized in any community of the State 
where a sufficient number of persons indicate interest in a particular subject. 
The state-wide University Extension organization offers courses in over 40 
fields. These include art, business administration, economics, education, 
engineering, geography, history, languages, law, literature, mathematics, 
medicine, music, political science, psychology, real estate, science, speech and 
many others. Students regularly enrolled in Santa Barbara College and con- 
templating using credits from University Extension (including correspond- 
ence courses) to satisfy graduation requirements should refer to page 61. 

2. Correspondence Instruction.—Courses prepared by faculty members of 
the University are given by mail in a wide variety of subjects. 

3. Lectures.—Lectures, singly or in series, may be arranged for community 
organizations and clubs. 

4. Visual Instruction.—Motion pictures from the large library of 16 milli- 
meter educational films maintained by University Extension on the Los An- 
geles and Berkeley campuses, are available for loan to all persons ‘in the 
State, either individuals or groups. Educational and documentary films pro- 
duced under the supervision of the Department of Theater Arts may be pur- 
chased through the Educational Film Sales Department. 

5. Conferences.—Workshops, institutes and conferences, for periods rang- 
ing from one day to several weeks, provide intensive instruction for groups 
interested in pursuing specialized knowledge under the leadership of experts 
in theory and practice. 
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6. Vocational Counseling.—Persons who wish guidance in choosing a voca- 
tion, or in changing their work, may take advantage of University Exten- 
sion’s Counseling and Testing Services, now available to the general public. 

For detailed information, write or telephone to University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California, 129 E. Carrillo Street, Santa Barbara (WOodland 
2-9118), or University Extension, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
or Berkeley 4. 


ADMISSION TO SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


The All-University entrance requirements have been adopted by 
Santa Barbara College, but to avoid hardship for students whose 
high school programs are already planned, the present requirements 
for admission to freshman standing, listed immediately below, will 


remain in force until and including admission to the fall semester 
of 1958. Beginning with the spring semester of 1959, applicants for 
freshman standing will be admitted only if they satisfy the Univer- 
sity entrance requirements as listed on pages 28-32. 


AN APPLICANT WHO WISHES to enter Santa Barbara College must fulfill the 
general requirements for admission, as set forth below. Application blanks 
may be obtained from the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara 
College, Goleta, California. Final dates for filing applications and credentials 
for admission are listed on pages 5 and 6. 

No applicant may register until he has been approved for admission. Writ- 
ten notice of acceptance or rejection will be sent to the applicant from the 
Office of the Registrar. Evidence of successful immunization against smallpox 
within the last seven years is required before admission papers may be sent. 


ADMISSION IN FRESHMAN STANDING 


(Effective only until and including admission to the fall semester, 1958. 
See also pages 28-32.) 


Graduates of accredited high schools may enter the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College in freshman standing provided one of the following 
patterns of admission has been met: 


I. Applicants who are admissible as regular students at the other campuses 
of the University of California may be admitted to Santa Barbara Col- 
lege as regular students. 


II. Graduates of four-year high schools must complete a minimum of 12 
units with an average grade of B or higher from the following 16 re- 
quired units (scholarship averages are computed on the basis of semester 
grades rather than year grades) : 


ERTL VIB YS a antectcha ts kes awe 3 units. These may consist of any six semes- 
ters that give preparation in written and oral expression and in the ~ 
reading and study of literature. Reading and study of contemporary 
literature may be included. The requirement in English must be 
satisfied by credit designated “English.” 


PUALUSLOEY 24 oo tials «0 «5 1 unit. This requirement may be fulfilled by 
any two semesters of United States history, or United States history 
and civics. 

MOI PAAUCDID Mie neat ss 1 unit. 

(@) Restricted HElectives................ 4 units. This requirement may 


be met by eight semesters of high school work selected from the fields 
of English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and nat- 
ural science, in addition to the units presented in satisfaction of 
(a), (b), and (¢) above. 

peyeusirestricted Electives... .2..0.ssscees 7 units. Of the high school 
courses offered, only physical education will not be counted in ful- 
filling this requirement. 
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III. Graduates of three-year high schools must complete a minimum of 9 units 
with an average grade of B or higher from the following 12 units: 

Co) Wonrorliahte: es aera ete 2 units. These may consist of any four se- 
mesters that give preparation in written and oral expression and in 
the reading and study of literature. Reading and study of contem- 
porary literature may be included. The requirement in English must 
be satisfied by credit designated “English.” 

CDCEISCOS Verte a Tr ee 1 unit. This requirement may be fulfilled by 
any two semesters of United States history, or United States history 
and civics. 

PGI OAISODIA A. aiubeecerel ce tee 1 unit. 

(ad) Restricted Electives.............. 3 units. This requirement may 
be met by six semesters of high school work selected from the fields 
of English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and nat- 
ural science, in addition to the units presented in satisfaction of (a), 
(b), and (c) above. 

(e) Unrestricted, Electives*..............- 5 units. Of the high school 
courses offered, only physical education will not be counted in ful- 
filling this requirement. 


Removal of High School Entrance Deficiencies. High School subject de- 

ficiencies may be removed by: 

I. The attainment of satisfactory scores on examinations given by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service for the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Applicants for admission through removal of deficiencies by this method 
must have the approval of the Committee on Admissions before taking 
such examinations. Approval is granted only in cases involving minor 
deficiencies. 

II. Appropriate postgraduate courses in aceredited high schools ; 
III. University Extension courses acceptable for University credit; 
IV. Courses of appropriate content and unit value completed with satisfactory 
scholarship in junior colleges or other collegiate institutions whose 
credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. 


ADMISSION IN FRESHMAN STANDING 


(Effective beginning with admission to the spring semester, 1959. See also 
page 27 and above.) 


An applicant who has attended a junior college, four-year college, university, — 


extension classes of college level, or any comparable institution since gradu- 
ating from high school is subject to regulations governing admission in ad- 
vanced standing (see below). Such college attendance may not be disregarded, 
whether or not any courses were completed. 


ADMISSION ON THE BASIS OF THE H1GH ScHOOL RECORD 


The applicant, having filed formal application as directed above, must have 
the secondary schools he has attended send to the Admissions Office complete 
transcripts of record of all studies undertaken in those schools, Such tran- 
scripts must show that the applicant has graduated from an accredited; high 
school. The Admissions Office will then evaluate the high school record, and 


* If Algebra is taken in the ninth grade, the required number of units of unrestricted 


electives becomes 6 

t An accredited high school in California is one that has been officially designated by 
the Board of Regents of the University as a school from which students will be admitted 
to the University without examination on the basis of the record of subjects completed 
and scholarship attained. The list of accredited schools is published by the University 
annually in the month of September. Accreditation by the University refers to the col- 
lege preparatory function of the high school and implies no judgment regarding the other 
educational functions of the school. For information concerning the accrediting of 
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the applicant will be eligible for admission if he qualifies under any one of 
the following methods. (There are additional requirements for out-of-state 
students, and for applicants to Colleges of -Engineering, at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. 


Meruop I 
Subject Requirements 


eeLLISLORY 11) ite aye. lunit. This requirement must be satisfied by one 
unit of United States history or one unit 
of United States history and civics. 


BRON PLEAD iin ae at nie 2 3 units. These may consist of any six semesters that 
give preparation in written and oral ex- 
pression and in the reading and study of 
literature. Reading and study of contem- 
porary literature may be included. The 
requirement in English must be satisfied 
by credit designated “English.” 


(c) Mathematics ....... 2 units. These must consist of two semesters of ele- 
mentary algebra and two semesters of 
plane geometry or an integrated two-year 
course covering the same material. Ad- 
vanced algebra and trigonometry may be 
substituted for algebra, and trigonometry 
and solid geometry for plane geometry. 


(d) Laboratory Science..lunit. This may consist of a year course in one 
field of science, namely, biology, botany, 
chemistry, physics, physical science, phys- 
iology, or zoology. The science selected 
must be an advanced (3d or 4th year) 
laboratory science, and the two semesters 
must be in the same subject field. 


(e) Foreign Language ..2 units. These must be in one language. 


(f) Advanced course chosen 

from one of the follow- 

oo ree 1 (or 2) units. 1. Mathematics, a total of 1 unit (second- 
year algebra, % or 1 unit; solid geome- 
try, % unit; trigonometry, 1%4 unit) ; 

. Foreign language, either 1 additional unit 
in the same foreign language offered 
under (e), or 2 units of a different for- 
eign language; 

. Science, 1 unit of either chemistry or 
physics in addition to the science offered 
under (d) above. 

Additional elective units to complete a minimum of 15 standard entrance 
units. 


bo 


Go 


Scholarship Requirement 


An average grade B (based on a marking system of four passing grades) 
in the (a) to (f) subjects listed above, which are taken in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth years. Courses taken in the ninth year or used as additional elec- 
tive units need show passing grades only. 


schools, principals may communicate with the Director of Relations with Schools, Berke- 
ley or Los Angeles. For schools outside California, regional or other accrediting agencies 
are consulted; the University makes the final decision regarding acceptability. If the high 
school from which the applicant graduated is not accredited, the Office of Admissions 
will, upon request, instruct the student regarding the procedure he should follow. 
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In determining the B average, a grade of A in one course may be used to 
balance a C in another; only courses used to meet the (a) to (f) subject 
requirements are used in computing the grade average. Grades are considered 
on a semester basis, except from schools that give only year grades, 

Courses in the required list completed after the ninth year in which a grade 
of D is received may not be counted in satisfaction of a subject requirement, 
or in computing the required scholarship average. 

Courses taken in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years in which a grade 
of C or lower is received may be repeated to raise grades, when approved 
by the principal of an accredited high school, in an amount not to exceed 2 
units of the (a) to (f) pattern. Only the first repetition of a subject will be 
used to satisfy scholarship requirements, although additional repetitions are 
allowed for the purpose of satisfying a subject requirement. 


MeEtTHOpD II 


Achieve a scholarship rank in the highest tenth of his graduating class, 
with a substantial academic preparation, although he need not complete the 
exact pattern of subjects (a) to (f) listed above. 


Metuop III 


Complete not less than 12 high school units of grade A or B in the work 
of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years with not more than 2 units of sub- 
ject deficiencies in the required list (a) to (f), and in addition must receive 
in the (a) to (f) subjects attempted no grades lower than C and an average 
of at least B. (Grades earned in courses such as physical education, study 
period, work experience, military science, R.O.T.C., and religion are not to 
be counted under this method.) 


MertTuHop IV 


Complete not less than 12 high school units with no grade lower than C in 
work taken in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years, exclusive of grades 
earned in courses such as religion, physical education, study period, work 
experience, military science and R.O.T.C. with not less than 6 high school 
units of grade A or B selected from the following 10 units of academic 
subjects: 

Third- and fourth-year English 

Third- and fourth-year mathematies 

Third- and fourth-year laboratory science 

Third- and fourth-year foreign language 

Third- and fourth-year history or social science of 
which one must be United States history. 


Responsibility of High School Authorities 


The responsibility for the granting of certificates to high school students 
lies with the high school authorities, and students naturally will be guided 
by their respective principals in making their preparation for entrance to 
the University. 

Upon the high school authorities rests also the responsibility for determin- 
ing the scope and content of courses preparatory to admission to the Uni- 
versity and for certifying each course to the University. 


Preparation for University Curricula 


In addition to those subjects required for admission to the University, cer- 
tain preparatory subjects are recommended for each University curriculum 
which, if included in the high school program, will give the student a more 
adequate background for his chosen field of study. In some cases lack of @ 
recommended high school course will delay graduation from the University. 
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Details of these recommendations will be found in the circular PREREQUISITES 
AND RECOMMENDED SUBJECTS which may be obtained from the Director of 
Relations with Schools, Berkeley or Los Angeles. 


Admission by Examination 
APPLICABLE ONLY TO MATURE PERSONS AND TO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


The University of California does not itself offer entrance examinations, but 
accepts on all campuses the results of examinations given by the Educational 
Testing Service for the College Entrance Examination Board. Information 
about dates and places of examination may be secured from the Educational 
Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey, or P.O. Box 27896, 
Los Angeles 27, California. Definite arrangements to take the tests must be 
made at least four weeks prior to the date of the tests. If the applicant has 
completed all of the subjects in the (a) to (f) list with grades of C or better, 
but is deficient in the scholarship average, he may clear his admission re- 
quirements by standard scores of 500 or above on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and on three achievement tests in subject fields. If the (a) to (f) list 
of subjects has not been completed with grades of C or better, the appli- 
cant should consult the Admissions Office in regard to the tests he must take. 
If the high school from which the applicant graduated was unaccredited, he 
may offer an approved pattern of examinations, and he should consult with 
the Admissions Office regarding the tests he must take. 


Removal of Admission Deficiencies 


Deficiencies in high school scholarship or subject requirements must be re- 
moved by examination (see above) or additional studies before admission 
is approved. The applicant whose only deficiency arises from not having 
studied a required subject may remove the deficiency by a satisfactory grade 
in a course acceptable for that purpose. A satisfactory scholarship average 
must be maintained in other studies pursued in the meantime. 

The applicant whose deficiency is caused by a low scholarship average or 
by a combination of low scholarship and incomplete subject preparation, 
may remove his deficiencies as follows: 


1. By college courses of appropriate content and amount completed with 
satisfactory scholarship in junior colleges, or state colleges of California, 
or University Extension, or in any other approved colleges. The applicant 
must include in his program courses acceptable for removing his subject 
shortages and present either: 


(a) a minimum of 30 units of transfer courses with a grade-point aver- 
age of 1.4, plus a satisfactory score on the College Entrance Examination 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test. Arrangements to take this test may be 
made through the Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 27896, Los An- 
geles 27, California, or P.O. 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 

or 

ASD sixty units or more of transfer courses with a grade-point average 

of 1.4. 

Ordinarily, it is recommended that graduates of California high schools 
who are not eligible for admission to the University, attend one of the Cali- 
fornia junior colleges and complete there the lower division requirements of 
the college in which they wish to register. (See 4 below and the section on 
Admission in Advanced Standing.) 

2. By College Entrance Examination Board Examinations (refer to section 
on Admission by Examination). 

3. As an alternative to making up high school subject deficiencies, an ap- 
plicant may be admitted on the basis of a record showing completion of at 
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least 60 units with a grade-point average of 1.4, in which must be included 
all of the subjects required for junior standing in a school or college of the 
University. 

4. In addition to the foregoing methods, the Board of Admissions and Re- 
lations with Schools authorizes from time to time experimental programs to 
test the validity of suggested procedures. Information about these programs 
is communicated promptly to school authorities in California by the Director 
of Relations with Schools. Also, the Director of Admissions is charged by 
the Board with the authority and responsibility for waiving minor deficien- 
cies when justification is evident in the form of unusual academic tran- 
scripts of record or recommendations, 


ADMISSION IN ADVANCED STANDING 


(1) An applicant for admission to the University in advanced standing who 
was eligible for admission in freshman standing or whose only deficiency 
arose from not having studied one or more required subjects must present 
evidence that: 


(a) He has satisfied, through either high school or college courses, the 
subjects required for admission of high school graduates in freshman 
standing. 

(b) His advanced work, in institutions of college level, has met the 
minimum scholarship standard required of transferring students, in no 
case lower than a C average. “Scholarship standard” is expressed by a 
system of grade points and grade-point averages. One unit of A counts 
three grade points, one unit of B counts two grade points, one unit of C 
counts one grade point; D and F yield no grade points. The grade-point 
average is determined by dividing the total number of grade points by the 
total number of units undertaken. Courses completed with a grade lower 
than C may be repeated but the units and grade points count each time 
the course is taken. 

(c) He is entitled to return as a student in good standing to the last 
college attended. 

(2) If an applicant for admission to the University in advanced standing 
was ineligible at the time of high school graduation because of low scholar- 
ship or a combination of low scholarship and incomplete subject preparation, 
see section “Removal of Admission Deficiencies” above. 

As an integral part of the system of public education in California, the 
University of California accepts at full value approved transfer courses 
completed with satisfactory grades in the public junior colleges of the State; 
students who intend to complete their advanced studies at the University 
will frequently find it to their advantage to complete the first two years of 
their college course in one of the many excellent California public junior 
colleges. 

An applicant may not disregard his college record and apply for admission 
in freshman standing; he is subject without exception to the regulations 
governing admission in advanced standing. He should ask the registrars of 
all preparatory schools and colleges he has attended to forward complete 
official transcripts directly to the Office of Admissions where he has filed 
his application. A statement of good standing from the last college attended 
must also be sent. 

No applicant may receive transfer credit in excess of an average of 18 
units per semester. After a student has earned seventy units acceptable on 
a degree (except credit allowed on the basis of military service and train- 
ing), no further unit credit will be granted for courses completed at a junior 
college. 

Extension courses taken at some institution other than the University of 
California may not be acceptable. The decision as to their acceptability rests 
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with the Office of Admissions. If such a program is planned with the inten- 
tion of applying it toward a degree at the University of California, it is 
wise to have the approval of the Office of Admissions in advance. 


ADMISSION IN GRADUATE STANDING 


Applications for graduate standing will be received from graduates of recog- 
nized colleges and universities. An applicant will be admitted to graduate 
standing if he has (a) satisfied the general admissions requirements, and 
(b) been accepted by the department in which his program of studies pri- 
marily lies. An applicant who has taken the Graduate Record Examination 
should submit the examination results with his application. Departments may 
require this examination before considering an applicant’s qualifications. 

Normally, the candidate for admission to the master’s degree program must 
meet one of the following minimum requirements as a basis for admission to 
regular graduate standing: (1) He must have maintained at least a 2.00 
grade-point average in all courses taken in his junior and senior years at 
Santa Barbara College or at other colleges of acceptable standing; or (2) he 
must have scored in the top one-fourth of first-year graduate students in the 
United States who take the Graduate Record Examination in his particular 
specialty. See pages 58-60 for more complete details. 


ADMISSION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Special Undergraduates are students of mature years who have not completed 
a satisfactory high school program, but whose special attainments prepare 
them to take certain courses in the College. No person under the age of 21 
years will be admitted as a special student, nor will the attainment of any 
given age be in itself a qualification for admission, 

Special undergraduates may not be candidates for a degree or a teaching 
credential. The Committee on Admissions will consider the individual’s back- 
ground, qualifications, needs, and purposes in determining his eligibility for 
admission to special status. An applicant for special status may be required to 
take an aptitude test and the Subject A examination. 

Special Graduates. All students admitted to the College who hold regular 
baccalaureate degrees but are not admitted to graduate standing shall be 
classified as special graduates. To be classified as a special graduate, a student 
normally must have maintained at least a 1.5 grade-point average in all 
work carried during his junior and senior years, 


READMISSION AFTER ABSENCE 


All former students who wish to reénter Santa Barbara College must file an 
application for readmission with the Registrar. Official transcripts of all 
work attempted in the interim must be submitted. Evidence of successful 
immunization against smallpox may be required. 


ADMISSION OF STUDENTS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


Inquiries from prospective students of other countries are welcomed. The 
official transcripts need not accompany a letter of inquiry, but the individual 
should give full details of his schooling and indicate his proposed field of 
study. 

The credentials of an applicant for admission from a foreign country are 
evaluated in accordance with the general regulations governing admission, An 
application and official certificates and detailed transcripts (the record should 
give a complete list of courses taken, indicating number of weeks and the 
number of hours per week in lecture and laboratory for each subject, and the 
grade received) should be submitted to the Office of the Registrar several 
months in advance of the opening of the semester in which the applicant 
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hopes to gain admission. This will allow time for exchange of necessary cor- 
respondence relative to entrance and, if the applicant is admitted, will be of 
assistance to him in obtaining the necessary passport visa. 

The letter of application should be signed in the applicant’s own hand- 
writing, and must give the following information: 


1. The applicant’s full legal name (using no abbreviations). 

. The address to which reply should be mailed. 

. The applicant’s birthplace (city and country). 

. Date of birth (month, day, year). 

. The name of the country of which the applicant is now a citizen. 

. The campus on which it is desired to register. 

.In chronological order, a list of all secondary schools and colleges at- 
tended, the location of each, the month and year of entrance and of with- 
drawal, the total number of years of attendance, and the certificates, di- 
plomas, or degrees received. 

8. The subject in which it is desired to specialize. 

9. If the applicant has ever attended the University of California, the cam- 
pus should be indicated. 

10. An estimate (in United States dollars) of funds available during the 
period of study in the United States. 

11. The language the applicant first learned to speak and the language or 
languages which were the medium of instruction in the schools attended. 

An applicant’s knowledge of English is tested by an examination given by 
the Department of Speech. The admission of an applicant who fails to pass 
this examination may, in certain cases, be deferred until such time as he 
has gained the required proficiency in English. Students who need to achieve 
a more adequate command of English will be required to take work especially 
designed by the Department of Speech for foreign students. 

A special adviser has been appointed by the Provost of Santa Barbara 
College to assist foreign students in all matters pertaining to their attend- 
ance at the University. Every student from another country is urged, upon 
his arrival at the College, to consult the Foreign Student Adviser, in the 
Office of the Dean of Men. The course of study of a foreign student must 
have the approval of the Foreign Student Adviser before registration is 
completed. 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


EACH STUDENT must register in person at Santa Barbara College on the day 
appointed for that purpose, at the beginning of each semester. Registration 
procedure includes: the completion of registration forms; payment of fees; 
enrollment in courses; clearance with personnel deans, Student Health Serv- 
ice and Graduate Manager; and presentation of the completed registration 
book to the Registrar. The program of each freshman must be approved by 
the appropriate divisional dean. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Failure to register within the prescribed time limit (see pages 5 and 6) 
is certain to cause difficulty in the making of a satisfactory program and to 
retard the progress both of the student himself and of each class to which 
he may be admitted. After the first two weeks of instruction, registration will 
be permitted only under unusual circumstances. 

A fee of $2 is charged for late registration; this fee applies to all students, 
returning and new, nonveteran and veteran. 


EXAMINATIONS AT ENTRANCE 


Medical and Physical Examination. All new students must appear before the 
College Physician and pass a medical examination to the end that the health 
of the College community, as well as that of the individual student, may be 
safeguarded. Every new student entering the University must include with 
his application for admission a certificate testifying to successful vaccination 
against smallpox within the last seven years. A form for this purpose is fur- 
nished by the University. The student may be saved considerable time and 
inconvenience if he will bring with him at the time of examination: (1) his 
eyeglasses, if any; (2) valid written evidence that he has had within the 
past eight months either a negative tuberculin skin test or a chest X-ray 
negative for active tuberculosis. Applicants for admission who have con- 
tagious diseases or who are subject to serious mental or physical disturbances 
cannot be accepted. In order to prevent loss of time from studies, every stu- 
dent is urged to have his own physician examine him for fitness to carry on 
college work before coming to the College. All defects capable of remedial 
treatment, such as diseased tonsils or imperfect eyesight, should be corrected. 

For regulations regarding physical examinations of candidates for teach- 
ing credentials, see page 91. 

Subject A: English Composition. With the exceptions noted below, every 
undergraduate entrant must, at the time of his first registration in the Col- 
lege, take an examination known as the Examination in Subject A, designed 
to test his reading comprehension and his ability to write English without 
gross errors in spelling, grammar, sentence structure, and punctuation, 

The examination in Subject A is given at the opening of the fall semester, 
the spring semester, and the summer session. A second examination for late 
entrants is given not later than two weeks after the first examination in each 
semester; for this late examination a fee of $1 is charged. 

Papers submitted in the examination are rated either “passed” or “failed.” 
No student may have the privilege of reéxamination in Subject A. 

A student who has received a satisfactory rating in the examination in 
English Composition administered by the Educational Testing Service for the 
College Entrance Examination Board (see page 31 under Admission by Ea- 
amination) will receive credit for Subject A. A student who has passed an 
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examination in Subject A given by the University or given under the jurisdic- 
tion of the University at various centers in the State annually in May or 
June will receive credit for Subject A. 

A student who enters Santa Barbara College with credentials showing the 
completion elsewhere, with a grade not lower than C, of one or more approved 
college courses in English Composition (with or without unit credit) is ex- 
empt from the requirement in Subject A. 

Every stndent who does not pass the examination in Subject A must im- 
mediately enroll for one semester in the Course in Subject A, without unit 
credit toward graduation. Should any student fail in the course in Subject A, 
he will be required to repeat it in the next succeeding semester of his residence 
in the College. 

Every student who is required to take the course in Subject A is charged 
a fee of $20. The charge will be repeated each time he takes the course. This 
fee must be paid before the study list is filed. 

No student will be granted the bachelor’s degree until he has satisfied the 
Subject A requirement. 

College Aptitude Test. Every new student is required to take an aptitude 
test at entrance at the time scheduled on the Calendar. The tests are admin- 
istered during the week of registration. (See pages 5 and 6.) 

Music Placement Examination. All new musie majors, freshmen, and trans- 
fers from other institutions, are required to take a placement test in music 
theory and performance. These tests determine which courses in these fields 
shall be elected by the new music major. 


TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD 


Any student may obtain from the Registrar one photostatic transcript of his 
college record without charge. A charge of $1 is made for each single addi- 
tional transeript; if several transcripts for the same person are ordered 
simultaneously, a decreasing rate is charged. 

Students who plan to seek employment following graduation, and especially 
those who intend to teach, should procure several transcripts of their records 
as evidence of attendance at Santa Barbara College. 

Application for a transcript of record should be made directly to the 
Registrar well in advance of the time when the record will be needed by the 
applicant. 


STUDENTS’ PETITIONS 


Students must obtain forms for all petitions from the Office of the Registrar. 
All completed forms should be returned to this office. 


GRADES OF SCHOLARSHIP; GRADE POINTS 


In the College, the result of the student’s work in each course is reported to 
the Registrar in one of six scholarship grades, four of which are passing, as 
follows: A, excellent; B, good; C, average; D, barely passed; E, incomplete; 
and F, not passed. 

Incomplete Grade. Grade E indicates an incomplete record at the end of the 
semester, but one which may be changed to a passing grade by passing a 
further examination or by offering other evidence of achievement required by 
the instructor. If a student’s work is interrupted during the last three weeks 


of the semester (including the final examination weeks) by circumstances ~ 


beyond his control, he may be given a grade of E for the course, providing 
~ he has the approval of the personnel deans. 


Removal of FE Grades. Grade E will become grade F if not removed within - 
the first six weeks of instruction of the semester of the student’s return to — 
the College, summer sessions excepted. The College is not under obligation to — 


offer special facilities for removing the grade E during summer session. 
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For every course in which a special examination is undertaken in order to raise 
a grade of E to a passing grade, a fee of $2 is charged. The fee for two or 
more special examinations of this type is $3. 

Withdrawal from College. All withdrawals from college must be made by 
petition. From the first week through the sixth week of instruction a mark of 
W (Withdrawal) is given indicating that the units are eliminated from the 
student’s program. From the seventh week of instruction through the end of 
the semester a grade of WP (Withdrawal-Passing) or WF (Withdrawal- 
Failing) will be reported to the Registrar by the instructors. Upon petition, 
the divisional dean may instruct the Registrar to enter a grade of W instead 
of WF. Withdrawal from college, due to medical reasons: The student must 
have such a petition verified and signed by a physician of the Health Service 
of the University of California, Santa Barbara College. Such withdrawals will 
permit the student to receive the mark “W” in all courses undertaken for the 
semester. 

Withdrawal from a Course. All withdrawals from a course must be made by 
petition and are subject to the rules presented in the following paragraphs. 
The student is responsible for preparing and presenting his petition for any 
change of program. A grade of F will be given for unauthorized withdrawals 
from courses. If a student’s withdrawal from a course leaves him with a pro- 
gram of fewer than 12 units, the appropriate divisional dean must approve his 
program for the following semester. 

Marks for withdrawals by petition will be assigned in conformity with the 
following schedule: 

1, First week through the sixth week of instruction: 

W—When this mark is given, the units are eliminated from the student’s 
program. This period is allotted for program adjustment without penalty. 

2. Seventh week of instruction to the end of the semester: 

Instructors will be asked to evaluate student progress in terms of P 
(Passing) or F (Failing) after petitions for withdrawal have been 
approved. 

W P—This mark is given when a student has earned a passing grade up to 
the time of withdrawal. Neither the units nor the grade points for the 
course will be counted on the program or on the permanent record. 
WI—This mark is given when a student is failing in the course at the 
time of withdrawal. The units will be counted on the program and per- 
manent record as units attempted and not passed, and no grade points 
will be allowed. Upon petition, the divisional dean may instruct the Reg- 
istrar to enter a grade of W instead of WF. 

Addition of Courses. No student may add a course to his program after the 
end of the third week of instruction. 

*Grade Points. Grade points are assigned to the respective grades of schol- 
arship as follows: for each unit of credit the scholarship grade A is assigned 
3 points; B, 2 points; C, 1 point; D, E, and F, no points. In order to graduate, 
a student must have obtained at least as many grade points as there are units 
in the total credit value of all courses undertaken by him in the University 
of California. 

Report of Grades. At the end of a semester or summer session a student may 
obtain his course grades by depositing with the Registrar a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


OTHER PROVISIONS CONCERNING SCHOLARSHIP 


Mid-semester Warning. Warning notices are sent at mid-semester to stu- 
dents who have received an average of D or F in any course, A student who 
at the middle of any semester has received these unsatisfactory grades in two 
or more subjects shall be interviewed by the Dean of Men or the Dean of 
Women and must consult his adviser. 


es 
* See asterisk (*) footnote on the next page. 
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*Failures and Repetition of Courses. A student who fails in the first semes- 
ter of a course may not continue for the second semester of that course until 
the failure is removed, except upon special permission of the instructor. 

A student receiving any grade below C in a lower division course may re- 
peat the course and be given the grade and grade points earned in the repeti- 
tion. In computing total “units attempted” a student shall be credited only 
once for the units of a repeated course and his grade-point average shall be 
calculated in terms of the units accredited. This privilege does not apply to 
upper division courses, except to the extent authorized by the appropriate divi- 
sional dean. A student who receives a passing grade in any course is not al- 
lowed a reéxamination for the purpose of raising his grade. 

Courses failed at this College and successfully repeated elsewhere are admis- 
sible for credit if the work was undertaken at a collegiate institution whose 
credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. However, such 
repetition does not remove the failure grade from the Santa Barbara College 
record. 

Probation and Dismissal. A student’s work is considered satisfactory if he 
maintains an average scholarship grade of 1.0 (C average) or higher. Students 
whose grade-point averages fall below 1.0 (C average) will be placed on pro- 
bation or be disqualified for further attendance at the College. 

Probation. A student will be placed upon probation: 


1. If at the close of his first semester as a freshman his record shows a total 
deficiency of four or more grade points, or 
2. If at the close of any subsequent semester his grade-point average in all 
courses undertaken in the University is less than 1.0 (C average). 
A student who is on probation is normally limited to a maximum of 13 1% units 
and a minimum program of 12 units. Deviations from these limits may be au- 
thorized only by the appropriate divisional dean. This does not apply to stu- 
dents under reinstatement contracts. 


Dismissal 


A student will be subject to dismissal from the College under any one of the 
following conditions: 


1. If during any semester he fails to obtain ‘at least half as many grade 
points as the total number of units in his program. 

2. 1f while on probation his grade-point average for the work undertaken 
during any semester falls below 1.0 (C average). 

9. If after two consecutive semesters on probation he has not attained a 
grade-point average of 1.0 (C average), computed on the total of all 
courses undertaken in the University. 


Reinstatement 


1. The following classes of dismissed students shall not be reinstated except 
by unanimous vote of the Committee on Reinstatement: | 


(a) Those who have been dismissed twice. 

(b) Those who have been on probation a total of four or more semesters 
in this College. 

(ec) Those who have a deficiency of 15 or more grade points. 


* As this catalogue goes to press, the faculty has approved the following action, in 
line with the practice which will prevail upon all campuses of the University, effective 
July 1, 1957. All references in the catalogue to grade points and repeated courses should 
be revised accordingly. 

1. The schedule for computing grade points shall be the following for each unit of aca- 
demic work: A-4, B-3, C-2, D-1, E and F-0. 

2. Grade-point averages are to be computed on the basis of all course work for which 
a student is enrolled. When a lower division course in which a D, E, or F was -orig- 
inally received is repeated, the total number of units attempted will appear in the 
record with both grades retained. Thus, the grade-point average will be the average 
of the two grades rather than the canceling of the lower by the higher grade. 
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2. No student shall be reinstated unless, in the opinion of the Committee on 
Reinstatement, he is likely to remove all his grade-point deficiencies 
within a period to be prescribed by the Committee. 

3. When a student is reinstated in the College, he shall: 

(a) Be on probation. 

(b) Carry a minimum program of 12 units. 

(c) Attain a grade-point average of at least 1.25 in the first semester 
after being readmitted. 

(d) Be assigned to a special departmental adviser with whom he shall 
discuss his progress and study habits at least four times during the 
semester. 

4. The Committee on Reinstatement is empowered to stipulate conditions 
under which students may be reinstated. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Leaves of Absence from Classes, Examinations, and Final Examinations. A 
brief leave of absence from classes, or examinations, for a specified period of 
time may be issued by the personnel deans to a student who finds it necessary 
to be absent, or who has incurred such absence, for reasons beyond his control. 
No excuse for absence will relieve the student from the necessity of complet- 
ing all the work of each course to the satisfaction of the instructor in charge. 
Forms may be obtained from the personnel deans. 

Authorization for off-schedule final examinations will be granted only upon 
approval of a petition which is obtainable in the Registrar’s Office. 


COMPLETE WITHDRAWAL—-HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


An Honorable Dismissal may, upon petition, be issued to any student pro- 
vided he complies with the instructions on the appropriate petition form which 
is obtainable in the Registrar’s Office. 

Discontinuance without Notice. A student who discontinues his work during 
a semester without formal withdrawal does so at the risk of having his regis- 
tration privileges curtailed or entirely withdrawn. In order to withdraw from 
the College at any time during the semester without penalty, a petition for 
honorable dismissal is required. Otherwise, the student will receive grade F in 
all courses in which he is enrolled for that semester. 


STUDENTS’ PROGRAMS 


Average and Minimum Programs. An average program is 15 units of work per 
semester; however, a student who is physically impaired or not in good health 
may be required to carry a reduced program. A male student expecting defer- 
ment from military service should plan a program of at least 15 units of work 
each semester. 

Twelve units of work constitute a minimum program (except for special stu- 
dents and those who are engaged in directed teaching) and is the lowest limit 
permitted for those participating in student and intercollegiate activities. 

Maximum Programs. Freshman students in regular status are limited to 
first-semester programs of not more than 16 units. In special circumstances, 
however, the advisers of students may allow first-semester freshmen to carry 
a 17-unit program. After the first semester, regular students are allowed to 
carry a maximum program of 174% units. Regular students who have earned a 
2.0 average (B average) for each of the previous two semesters may carry a 
maximum program of 18% units without petition. 

Students who are classified as probational and special are allowed to carry a 
maximum program of 13% units. The recommended study-list program for 
students who are physically handicapped or are employed part time is 13% 
units. With the exceptions noted above, permission to carry a program of more 
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than the maximum, or fewer than the minimum, usually allowed for the stu- 
dent’s official classification must be obtained by petition to the appropriate 
divisional dean. The petition must be signed by the departmental adviser and 
the appropriate personnel dean. Petitions of this type must be filed on or 
before the Friday of the third week of instruction. 

Extension Courses. A student regularly enrolled in the College may receive 
credit toward graduation for courses taken concurrently in University Exten- 
sion (including correspondence courses) only if (1) each such course is ap- 
proved as part of the student’s program by the officials who supervise his study 
list, and (2) the entire approved study list is filed with the Registrar’s Office 
before the work is undertaken. Petition forms for seniors requesting authori- 
zation for such extension and correspondence courses may be obtained at the 
Registrar’s Information Window. 

Program Changes. After a student has filed his registration book with the 
Registrar, changes may be made only upon petition. The approval of the divi- 
sional dean is necessary for students with maximum or minimum programs, 
and for students with less than 30 units. 


CHANGE OF MAJOR 


The student who desires to change his major should first seek the advice of the 
dean of his division. A petition for a change of major must be approved by the 
department chairmen involved and by the dean of the division in which the 
student’s current major is offered. The Office of the Registrar will then re- 
evaluate the student’s credits in terms of the new major. 

It should be emphasized that a student’s graduation may be considerably 
delayed if he changes his major after having completed a substantial por- 
tion of it. 

Except in the ease of closely related majors, no student is permitted to 
change his major after the opening of the final semester of his senior year. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Credit by examination is given under certain prescribed conditions. The rules 
governing such examinations may be obtained from the Registrar. 

Before the examination is given, the petition for credit by examination 
must be approved by the instructor who is to give the examination, the major 
department chairman, the appropriate divisional dean, and the Committee on 
Courses of Instruction. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are required in all courses. So far as practicable, all ex- 
aminations will be conducted in writing, and a maximum time will be assigned 
beforehand for each examination, which no student will be allowed to exceed. 
The time for examination sessions will not exceed three hours. Students should 
note that instructors are not authorized to change the dates of final examina- 
tions. This does not apply to petitions granted in accordance with the proce- 
dure laid down above under Leave of absence from examinations. There can be 
no individual exemption from a final examination except by approval upon 
petition. Department deviations from this rule are permitted in the case of 
Comprehensive Examinations. See the following paragraph. 

Comprehensive Examinations. Any department may examine a student, at 
the end of the semester immediately preceding his graduation, in the major 
subject in which the department has given instruction; and a student so ex- 
amined, may, at the discretion of the department, be excused from all final 
examinations in courses in the department of the major subject in which he 
has been enrolled during the semester. Credit value may be assigned to this 
general examination in the major subject. 
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STUDENT CONDUCT 


When a student enters the College, it is assumed by the College authorities 
that he has an earnest purpose and that his conduct will bear out this pre- 
sumption. If, however, he should be guilty of behavior in the College or com- 
munity which is prejudicial to the University or should neglect his academic 
duties, the College authorities will take such action as they deem appropriate. 
Students who fail to make proper use of the opportunities freely given to 
them by the College must expect to have their privileges curtailed or with- 
drawn. 

The Standards Committee of the Associated Students is concerned with 
means of promoting conduct appropriate to self-governing, responsible stu- 
dents and is empowered to recommend procedures and policies conducive to 
attaining this end. It welcomes participation by students. Most living groups 
have their own judicial committee which enacts certain penalties against 
members for infractions of residence regulations. The faculty as individuals, 
the Faculty Committee on Student Conduct, and the Personnel Deans are re- 
sponsible to the Provost of the College and to the President of the University 
for administering penalties in instances when students disregard University 
regulations or State, County, or City laws. 

Degrees of Discipline. There are seven degrees of discipline: warning, 
censure, informal probation, official censure, suspension, dismissal, and ex- 
pulsion. Official censure involves suspension from extracurricular activities 
for a specific period of time. Suspension is expulsion from the College for a 
definite period. Dismissal is exclusion for an indefinite period, with the pre- 
sumption that the student’s connection with the College will be terminated. 
Expulsion is the most severe academic penalty, and is final exclusion of the 
student from the College. 

The College considers the effect of these measures upon the personal wel- 
fare and education of the individual students involved, as well as upon the 
welfare of the student body as a whole. 


STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Each student is responsible for compliance with the regulations printed in 
this catalogue or the SCHEDULE oF CLASSES AND DirEcToRY, with official 
notices published in the College paper, with the notices posted on official 
bulletin boards, and with all regulations of the University and of the As- 
sociated Students. 

Changes of address must be reported to the Housing Office, and to the 
Registrar’s Office. 

Every student is required to satisfy the instructor in each of his courses that 
he is performing his work in a systematic manner. 

A student may not receive grades, transcripts of records, or diplomas until 
all of his college obligations have been met. He may not register at the be- 
ginning of any semester until past obligations have been cleared or officially 
extended by the Provost or one of the personnel deans. 

Failure to keep appointments with administrators or faculty members, 
whether made through notices in mail boxes, in the College paper, or on bulle- 
tin boards, will be regarded as a breach of student responsibility, and will 
subject the student to disciplinary action. 

Students wishing to withdraw from a course or from the College should see 
page 37 for proper procedures, 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR STUDENT WORK 


All material of whatever nature submitted by a student in satisfaction of all 
or any portion of a course requirement is the property of the University 
and is not subject to any claim on the part of the student who has submitted it. 
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Further, it is a condition of attendance for any student in any course that 
any material which he shall produce independently, and not as a part of any 
course requirement, must be removed by him from University premises not 
later than the last day of the semester in which he produced such material; 
and that if he shall fail to remove it as herein provided, there shall be no 
obligation on the part of the University to hold or safeguard it and all risks 
of its destruction, loss, or other disposition shall rest solely upon the student. 


AUTHORITY OF INSTRUCTORS 


No student will be permited to enter upon the study of any subject if, in 
the opinion of the instructor, he lacks the necessary preparation to ensure 
competent work in the subject. 

Any instructor, with the approval of the Committee on Student Conduct and 
the Provost, may exclude from his course a student guilty of unbecoming con- 
duct toward the instructor or another member of the class, or a student who, 
in his judgment, has neglected the work of the course. A student thus excluded 
will be recorded as having failed in the course, unless the faculty determines 
otherwise. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
EXPENSES OF STUDENTS 


THE QUESTION of expense while attending the College is of importance to 
every student. Certain expenses are common to all students. Other expendi- 
tures are optional and vary considerably according to differences in interests. 
The best help the College authorities can offer the student in planning his 
budget is to inform him of certain definite expense items, and to acquaint 
him with others for which he will in all probability have to provide. It is 
advised that all students plan to meet the expenses of their first semester in 
the College without seeking employment. 


FEES 


Application Fee. An applicant who wishes to enter the College must fulfill the 
general requirements for admission. Application blanks may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Cali- 
fornia. Every applicant for admission is required to pay a fee of $5 when his 
first application is filed. Remittance by bank draft or money order should 
be made payable to The Regents of the University of California, 

Incidental Fee. The Incidental Fee is $50 each semester for both under- 
graduate and graduate students. This fee, which must be paid at the time of 
registration, covers certain expenses of students for use of library books, for 
athletic and gymnasium facilities and equipment, for lockers and washrooms, 
for registration and graduation, for all laboratory and course fees, and for 
such consultation, medical advice, and hospital care, or dispensary treatment 
as can be furnished by the Student Health Service. No part of this fee is re- 
mitted to those students who may not desire to make use of all or any of these 
privileges. 

Student Body Membership Fee. The student body membership fee is $15 
each semester. This fee must be paid by all undergraduate students at the time 
of registration. Membership privileges include participation in student affairs, 
a free subscription to the student newspaper, and free admission to many 
athletic contests and reduced rates to others. 

Tuition Fee. Santa Barbara College charges a tuition fee to every student 
who has not been a legal resident of the State of California for a period of 
one year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester during which 
he proposes to enroll. Such a student is classified as a nonresident. A student 
entering Santa Barbara College for the first time should read carefully the 
rules governing determination of residence, as quoted below, so that he may 
be prepared, in the event of classification as a nonresident, to pay the re- 
quired tuition fee. This fee must be paid at the time of registration. The 
attention of prospective students who have not attained the age of 22 years, 
and whose parents do not live in the State of California, is directed to the 
fact that presence in the State of California for a period of more than one 
year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester during which 
it is proposed to attend the College does not, of itself, entitle the student to 
classification as a resident. Every alien who has not been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence in accordance with all applica- 
ble provisions of the laws of the United States, or whose status, he having 
been so admitted, has been changed, is classified as a nonresident. 

Tuition in the College is free to students who have been legal residents of 
the State of California for a period of one year immediately preceding the 
opening day of the semester during which they propose to attend the College. 

Students who are elassified as nonresidents and who enroll in 12 or more 
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units are required to pay a tuition fee of $150 per semester. For less than 12 
units, the tuition fee is prorated at $12.50 per unit or fraction thereof; the 
minimum tuition fee is $25. This fee is in addition to the incidental fee, 

Despite the fact that a student may have lived in California for more than 
one year, if he has not attained the age of 22 years and if his parents do not 
reside in California, he should communicate with the Attorney for the Re- 
gents in Residence Matters, Room 128 Administration Building, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, California. 

If the student is in doubt about his residence status, he should communicate 
with the Attorney. 

The eligibility of a student to register as a resident student may be deter- 
mined only by the Attorney for the Regents in Residence Matters. Every 
entering student, and every student returning to Santa Barbara College after 
an absence is required to make a “Statement as to Residence” on the day of 
registration upon a form which will be provided for that purpose, and his 
status with respect to residence will be determined by the Attorney soon after 
registration. Returning students are advised that application for reclassifica- 
tion as a resident student should be filed within ten days after regular regis- 
tration; by late registrants, within one week after registration. Application 
for a change of classification with respect to some preceding semester will 
not be received under any circumstances. 

The Associated Students. The Associated Students’ membership fee, paid at 
the time of registration, includes membership in the Associated Students of 
Santa Barbara College. This organization elects regular officers and the repre- 
sentatives in a student council. A membership ecard entitles the holder to the 
weekly newspaper £1 Gaucho, participation in extracurricular social activities, 
participation in Associated Women Students, Associated Men Students, and 
Women’s Athletic Association activities, admission to and participation in 
athletic events, programs including music, drama, dance, forensics, use of the 
College cabin, and the College annual, La Cumbre. Matters of finance are 
handled by a graduate manager of the Associated Students and a finance 
committee, subject to approval by the legislative council and the Provost. 

Miscellaneous Fees and Refunds. A schedule of miscellaneous fees and 
other information on this subject may be obtained from the Cashier, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara College. 

No claim for remission of fees will be considered unless presented during 
the fiscal year in which the fee was paid. Receipts are issued for all payments, 
and these receipts should be retained. Refunds may not be made until the 
original receipt is surrendered. 

All fees are subject to revision by the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


RULES GOVERNING RESIDENCE 


The term nonresident student is construed to mean any person who has not 
been a bona fide resident of the State of California for more than one year 
immediately preceding the opening day of a semester during which he pro- 
poses to attend the College. (See page 43 and above.) 

The residence of each student is determined in accordance with the rules 
for determining residence prescribed by the provisions of Section 244 of the 
Political Code of California, and Section 20005 of the Educational Code of 
California, provided, however: 

Every alien who has not been lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence in accordance with all applicable provisions of the laws 
of the United States, or whose status, he having been so admitted, has been 
changed, is classified as a nonresident. 

Every person who has been, or shall hereafter be, classified as a nonresident 
student shall be considered to retain that status until such time as he shall 
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have made application in the form prescribed by the Registrar of the College 
for reclassification, and shall have been reclassified as a resident student. 

Every person who has been classified as a resident student shall, neverthe- 
less, be subject to reclassification as a nonresident student and shall be re- 
classified as a nonresident student whenever there shall be found to exist 
circumstances which, if they had existed at the time of his classification as 
a resident student, would have caused him to be elassified as a nonresident 
student. If any student who has been classified as a resident student should 
be determined to have been erroneously so classified, he shall be reclassified 
as a nonresident student, and if the cause of his incorrect classification shall 
be found to be due to any concealment of facts or untruthful statement made 
by him at or before the time of his original classification, he shall be re- 
quired to pay all tuition fes which would have been charged to him except 
for such erroneous classification, and shall be subject also to such discipline 
as the President of the University may approve. 


HOUSING 


Students who do not live in their own homes in the vicinity of the College 
may obtain assistance in locating living accommodations through the Office 
of Student Housing. 

The College maintains living quarters on the campus for 890 students. 
Santa Rosa Hall accommodates 400 women, in addition to the Las Casitas 

Residence Halls which accommodate 125 women and 365 men. The Las Casitas 
Halls consist of 15 separate units; 5 halls each accommodate 50 students, 9 
small halls house 25 students each and one hall accommodates 16. All students 
who live on the campus eat in the Las Casitas Dining Hall which is near by. 
A new dining commons, seating 800 students, is now under construction and 
will be ready for use in the spring of 1958. The cost of accommodations in 
the Las Casitas Halls is $350 per semester. Accommodations in Santa Rosa 
Hall cost $362.50 per semester. Both prices include board (20 meals per 
week). These rates are subject to change. The majority of the rooms house 
two students with a few single and triple rooms available. Rooms are fur- 
nished with single beds, pillows, linens, dressers, chairs, and study tables. 
Blankets, bedspreads, study lamps, and scatter rugs are supplied by the stu- 
dents. The College launders the bed linens and towels. The residence halls are 
closed during the Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter vacations and be- 
tween semesters. Group life in the residence halls provides an opportunity for 
democratic living and is designed to contribute to the educational experi- 
ences of the student. Special efforts are made to provide leadership ex- 
periences for the residents. 

For students who do not live on the campus, there are available in privately 
owned homes in Santa Barbara and Goleta other types of housing such as: 


1. Room and board (13 meals per week) 
$315—$335 per person each semester 
2. Rooms with or without cooking 
privileges (food excluded) ...$100-$160 per person each semester 
DAVANUMeNtS: foo 5 Gat Voit. ote ee $115-$160 per person each semester 
(Single women must obtain permission from parents and from the 
Office of the Dean of Women to live in apartments. This privilege 
is extended to juniors and seniors who have been in attendance at 
Santa Barbara College for at least one semester.) 
4, Exchange: rooms in private homes where students work approxi- 
mately 15 hours per week in exchange for room and board. 


Public bus transportation is available for those living off the campus. 
There are no accommodations on the campus for married couples and fami- 
lies. Students are able to locate apartments in Santa Barbara or in the vicinity, 
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The Housing Office maintains a bulletin board with current rentals for fami- 
lies which include apartments, houses, and duplexes. 

Single women students who do not live on the campus must live in housing 
approved by the College; registration cannot be completed until such approval 
has been obtained. As ‘accommodations in private homes are not uniform, 
prospective students are advised to make their arrangements in person. When 
an accommodation is engaged, it is expected that the student will remain the 
entire semester. 

Advice and more information about living accommodations may be obtained 
by writing to the Office of Student Housing. Applications for housing should 
be made at the earliest possible date. ‘Applications for rooms on campus are 
accepted by the Housing Office before students have been admitted to the 
College but no room assignment can be made unless the student has been 
accepted by the College. Because accommodations in the residence halls are 
limited it is understood that the filing of an application for residence does 
not guarantee a room reservation. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College has a number of scholarships available to entering students as 
well as to those already in attendance. The rating of candidates for scholar- 
ships is based on four qualifications—excellence in high school or college 
scholarship, financial need, character, and promise. The following University 
scholarships are offered: 


John and Ina Therese Campbell La Verne Noyes 
California State Fireman’s Frank MeArthur 

Association (Ladies’ Auxiliary) Milton Phillips 
Caroline B. Clow Isabelle Price Memorial 
Congress of Parents and Teachers John Randolf and Dora Haynes 
Elizabeth Dineen Foundation 
John S. Edwards Mabel W. Richards 
Miriam Edwards Werner Scott 
Home Economies Club Standard Oil of California 
Walter E. Loewy *State of California 


All requests for information and application blanks should be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Faculty Committee on Honors and Scholarships, Santa 
Barbara College, Goleta, California, not later than March 1 of each year. 
Selection of beneficiaries for the scholarships is made by the Committee on 
Honors and Scholarships after careful consideration of each candidate’s 
record. 

PRIZES 


Competitive and noncompetitive prizes are awarded to students each year in 
several different fields of interest including poetry, science, education, bio- 
logical sciences, industrial arts, military science, journalism, and others. 
Prizes are also awarded for academic standing, dramatics, and athletics, In- 
dividuals and organizations have provided these awards to encourage excel- 
lence of achievement. A complete list of available prizes, together with the 
regulation governing each competition, may be obtained from the Registrar. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


Grants-in-aid have been donated by the Santa Barbara County Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. These funds are for the study of, and work 
with, cerebral palsied children, and they have been allotted to a "number of 
students professionally interested in the field of speech correction. It is antic- 
ipated that additional funds may be available in the future. 


* A few scholarships are available to students who have not established residence in 
California. 
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LOANS 


Various organizations and individuals have contributed toward the creation 
of several student loan funds. The gifts for this purpose are administered 
by the University in accordance with the conditions laid down by the donors 
and the administrative regulations of the Board of Regents. Unless otherwise 
specified, loans are made without interest while the student is in college. Stu- 
dents in good standing who are facing emergencies should apply to the Dean 
of Men or the Dean of Women for further information. Loans are available 
from the following: 


California Federation of Women’s Clubs Loan Fund 

Lawrence E. Chenoweth Memorial Loan Fund 

David Gray, Jr., Loan Fund 

Willis Edwin Leonard Memorial Loan Fund 

Ednah Rich Morse Loan Fund 

Isabelle Price Loan Fund 

Santa Barbara County Federation of Women’s Clubs Foreign Students 
Loan Fund 

Santa Barbara Senior Loan Fund 

Schurer O. Werner Memorial Loan Fund 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


A Student Health Service, staffed by licensed physicians and registered nurses, 
is maintained by Santa Barbara College. Its purpose is to conserve time for 
classwork and studies by the prevention and treatment of the majority of in- 
juries and illnesses which students might incur during their enrollment at 
Santa Barbara College. In addition, all required physicial examinations are 
performed at the Health Center, one of which is the physical examination 
necessary for all students entering for the first time or returning after an 
absence of one semester or after having discontinued school because of illness. 

Each student registering in the fall and continuing through the spring 
semester, and each student registering in the spring semester may, at need, 
have such medical care as the Student Health Service is staffed and equipped 
to provide from the first day of the semester in which the student first regis- 
ters during the academic year to the last day of the spring semester of the 
same academic year, or to the date of official withdrawal from the University. 
Additional service may be provided for seven days after the last day of the 
semester at the discretion of the Director of the Student Health Service. Any 
prospective registrant who receives health service and who does not register 
for the next following semester shall be required to pay toward the cost of the 
service rendered him up to the amount of the Incidental Fee. 

It is to be emphasized that this service is made possible by the general 
funds of the University and in part by the staff physicians, and is not a total 
health insurance plan; therefore, the services are limited by the staff and 
facilities available. 

If a student is hospitalized and it becomes obvious he cannot expect to con- 
tinue his classes successfully, he will not be discharged to his home or family 
physician until he can be safely moved. 

It is recommended that prospective students have existing physical defects 
corrected prior to enrollment at Santa Barbara College. The Student Health 
Service will be unable to assume responsibility for treatment of abnormalities 
present at the time of admission, or for visual or dental defects. 

The student should bear in mind the fact that the Health Service may sup- 
plement but does not supplant the family physician. Full and mutual coopera- 
tion is encouraged between student, Student Health Service, and the family 
physician, — 
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STUDENT COUNSELING 


The counseling program at Santa Barbara College gives attention to the 
individual needs and capabilities of all students. 

Students who contemplate attending the College may receive advice from 
the College deans and department chairmen. After admission, a departmental 
faculty adviser is assigned to each student to assist him in planning his 
academic career. 

The personnel deans and their staffs are available for discussion and advice 
in regard to general orientation to college life, study techniques, study loads, 
social problems, housing, employment, loans, scholarships, vocational plan- 
ning, and adjustment problems. The Foreign Student Adviser is available 
for special consultation through these offices, 

The academic deans are responsible for the general curricula followed by 
all students. They counsel students in regard to the nature and organization 
of majors, changes in majors, and the general education programs. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The College faculty expects a student to devote the major part of his time to 
his studies. Although many students plan to earn part or all of their expenses, 
it is strongly advised that students attempt no outside employment until they 
have made satisfactory adjustment to the demands of their academic work 
and of college life. Some students are able to carry an average program and 
from ten to twenty hours of outside work without jeopardizing scholarship, 
health, or participation in college activities. It is recommended that lower- 
classmen plan to work no more than twenty hours a week. Outside employment 
should be reduced or discontinued if it interferes with academic work, since 
the student’s first responsibility is to his studies. Applications for part-time 
work are made through the Bureau of School and College Placement, Building 
431, Room 129. 

If a student is largely self-supporting or not in good health he must con- 
sider at the outset that more than the minimal number of semesters may be 
necessary to obtain a degree. 

A student should not arrange for employment until his academic program 
is planned for the semester. If his program does not permit regular working 
hours throughout the semester, the student should seek employment of shorter 
duration or irregular hours which may be fitted into his program. There are 
part-time jobs available for women and men; however, it is not always pos- 
sible at the time of registration to place each student desiring employment. 

Men and women students interested in working part time should inform the 
Bureau of Occupations. Placement in part-time employment is arranged by 
this office. There are opportunities for various types of employment, inelud- 
ing work on an exchange basis for board and room. 

Any student employed ten or more hours per week should so notify the 
Office of the Dean of Men or the Office of the Dean of Women, 


BUREAU OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT 


To assist students in securing employment, both while in college and upon 
graduation, Santa Barbara College has established a Bureau of School and 
College Placement which includes an Office of Teacher Placement and a 
Bureau of Occupations. 

The Office of Teacher Placement is maintained for the mutual service of 
school officials and the College’s credentialed graduates. A fee of $5, payable 
to The Regents of the University of California, is charged at the time of 
registration with the Office to cover certain incidental expenses in connection 
with recommendations for positions, 
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An individual folder for each student is prepared and maintained perma- 
nently in the Office of Teacher Placement, either in the active or inactive file, 
depending upon the status of the registrant. The same interest is maintained 
in former students as in those who are just completing the work of the Col- 
lege, and the services of the Office of Teacher Placement are available to 
former students upon their request. 

The Bureau of Occupations, designed for men and women graduates 
majoring in fields other than teaching, assists students in securing full-time 
positions upon graduation. In addition, the services of the Bureau are avyail- 
able to those seeking part-time employment while attending the College. 

There is no guarantee that positions will be obtained for students, but 
every reasonable effort is made in their behalf. All candidates for positions 
are expected to reimburse the Office of Teacher Placement and the Bureau of 
Occupations for telephone messages and telegrams found necessary by the 
Placement Executive in transactions in behalf of the students. Accumulative 
placement records are maintained for each registrant, and transcripts of 
scholastic records may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar of the 
College. Transfer of application folders is made between the College and the 
University of California, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 


THE STUDENT UNION 


Within the Student Union are lounge and recreation rooms, the Student 
_ Union Store, the Associated Students offices, the Student Union Coffee Shop, 
and other facilities incident to student activities on campus. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Student organizations. The major student organizations include the Associ- 
ated Students, the Associated Men Students, the Associated Women Students, 
and departmental and class organizations, 

Residence hall organizations. Students in residence halls are organized in 
living groups and conduct social, recreational, and cultural activities for their 
members. All these organizations are integrated by means of a Residence 
Hall Council. Student government at this level is coordinated with the As- 
sociated Students through participation of council members on appropriate 
Associated Student committees and boards. 

Sororities and fraternities: There are eight national sororities and eight 
national fraternities. These function through the Panhellenic Council and 
the Interfraternity Council respectively. Further information about these 
organizations may be secured from the offices of the Dean of Men or the 
Dean of Women. 

Phrateres. This is a women’s international social and service organization 
open to all women students. 

In addition to these, Santa Barbara College offers opportunity for member- 
ship in many national honorary professional fraternities, national and local 
service organizations, and special-interest groups. There are fourteen aca- 
demic honorary organizations and six honorary service organizations as listed 
below. In addition, there are a number of departmental clubs not listed. 


Honorary Organizations: 


Alpha Mu Gamma (Foreign Lan- 
guage) 

Alpha Phi Gamma (Journalism) 

Beta Beta Beta (Biology) 

Cal Club (Intercampus) 

Chi Alpha Delta (Elementary Edu- 
cation ) 

Delta Phi Upsilon (Early Childhood 
Education ) 


Epsilon Pi Tau (Industrial Arts) 

Epsilon Xi Epsilon (Electricity) 

Gamma Epsilon Tau (Graphie Arts) 

Kappa Delta Pi (Education) 

Kappa Omicron Phi (Home Eco- 
nomies ) 

Phi Alpha Theta (History) 

Phi Beta (Women majoring in 
Speech or Music) 
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Pi Sigma Alpha (Political Science) Sigma Delta Mu (Metal Working) 
Seabbard and Blade (Military Sci- Tau Kappa Alpha (Forensics) 
ence) Theta Alpha Phi (Dramatics) 


Honorary Service Organizations: 
Alpha Phi Omega (Scout Leadership) Colonel’s Coeds (ROTC support) 


Block C (Lettermen) Crown and Scepter (Senior Women) 
Blue Key-Nat’l (Upperclassmen) Spurs (Sophomore Women) -~ - 
Chimes (Junior Women) Squires (Sophomore Men) 


Student activities. The Associated Students sponsor the publication of a 
weekly newspaper, a yearbook, a directory, a program of intercollegiate 
athletics, debating, radio programs, speech contests, dramatics, a dance con- 
cert, musical productions, assembly programs, and a special program of 
dances and picnics. 

Eligibility for office in student organizations. In order to be a candidate 
for office, or to maintain an office, a student must have a total scholastic 
average of at least a grade C, and must have earned at least a grade C aver- 
age the previous semester and carry a program of no less than 12 units, 
unless practice teaching is a part of the program. 


STUDENT MAIL 


Students residing on the campus may receive mail addressed to them in eare 
of the residence halls. 

For on-campus communications, boxes are provided in the Student Union 
building where messages may be left for, and received by, students. 

A U.S. Post Office substation is located in the Student Union Store. Its 
services include selling stamps, mailing insured or other packages, and han- 
dling certified or registered mail. 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


The following regulations apply to students of both the Applied Arts and 
Letters and Science divisions. 

Unit and grade-point requirements. A minimum of 120 semester units and 
the same number of grade points, is required for graduation with a Bachelor 
of Arts degree. In order to graduate, the candidate’s record must show as 
many grade points as there are units in the total credit value of all courses 
undertaken in the University of California. Moreover, the student must main- 
tain at least a C average in the field of study which constitutes a major or a 
minor. 

The attention of transfer students is directed to the fact that this minimum 
average must be maintained in the courses undertaken in the University of 
California. Half of the minimum number of units required for graduation 
will normally be completed in lower division status. No fewer than 40 units 
of the total requirements must be selected from upper division courses taken 
in upper division status. 

Extension credit toward graduation. A maximum of 30 semester units of 
work taken in University of California extension courses prefixed by X, XB, 
XL, XR, XSB, or in extension courses acceptable for transfer to the Univer- 
sity of California from other universities, may be counted toward graduation. 
Such courses taken while the student is regularly enrolled at Santa Barbara 
College must be (1) included in the student’s program, (2) counted as a part 
of the student’s course load, and (3) approved by the student’s adviser. The 
entire approved study list must be filed with the Registrar’s Office before the 
work is undertaken. Petition forms requesting authorization for such exten- 
sion and correspondence courses may be obtained at the Registrar’s Informa- 
tion Window. 

By regulation of the State Board of Education, teachers in service are not 
allowed to take more than 10 units of work during the school year. 

Residence requirement. Every candidate for a bachelor’s degree is required 
to have been enrolled in the College during the senior or final year of resi- 
dence. Twenty-four units must be completed while so enrolled. For this pur- 
pose, it is permissible to offer Summer Session work undertaken at Santa 
Barbara College, but the student must complete at least one regular semester 
of his senior or final year in resident courses of instruction. Credit earned by 
special examinations taken at Santa Barbara College does not meet this re- 
quirement. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS 


A knowledge of the provisions and principles of the United States Constitu- 
tion and of American history, including American institutions and ideals, 
and of the principles of state and local government established under the 
Constitution of the State of California, is required of all candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree. This requirement may be satisfied by any of the fol- 
lowing choices: 


1. Political Science 20 and one of the following: History 17A, 17B, or 8B. 

2. History 17A—17B. 

3. History 8A—8B. 

4. Any two upper division courses chosen from the following: Political 
Science 113, 152, 157, 172; History 171, 174, 175, 177, 181. 

5. Political Science 20 and any one of the upper division courses listed in 
4 above. 
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6. Passing a noncredit examination in American history or American in- 
stitutions under the direction of the Department of Social Sciences. 

7. Presenting evidence that the requirement has been satisfied at another 
collegiate institution whose credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa 
Barbara College. 


Credit for any of the above courses earned in University Extension or in sum- 
mer session may be used in fulfilling this requirement. 

In special instances a deviation from these methods of satisfying the re- 
quirement may be authorized by the appropriate divisional dean. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


Every able-bodied male undergraduate in the lower division, who is under 
twenty-four years of age at the time of admission and who is a citizen of the 
United States, unless officially notified of exemption, must report immediately 
at the time of registration for enrollment in military science. Students must 
list the prescribed courses in military science on their study cards with other 
College courses. Students claiming exemption from all or part of the basic 
course because of noncitizenship, physical disability, active service in the 
Armed Forces, or previous R.O.T.C. training may petition the University for 
exemption. The petition for excuse from, or deferment of, military science 
must be filed on or before registration day. A student who petitions to be 
excused from military science should nevertheless present himself to the 
proper instructors for enrollment while action on his petition is pending. 

Upon submission of a petition, veterans of the Armed Forces may be ex- 
empted from the basie course and may, upon application, be admitted to the 
advanced course when upper division academic standing has been achieved. 

If a student subject to this requirement lists the prescribed course on his 
study card, and thereafter without authority fails to appear for work in the 
course, his neglect will be reported to the Registrar, who, with the approval 
of the Provost, will notify the student that he is dismissed from the College. 

Further information about the requirement in military science, including 
a statement of the grounds upon which students may be excused from this 
work, is obtainable from the Department of Military Science. 

Students who enter the College with advanced standing will have the re- 
quirements in military science reduced in accordance with the following 
schedule: 

Required Military Science 


Any credit of less "than 12 unite. 2. own. See ee 4 semesters 
Ofieisemester, (12: units)... 9 oc G2 oe ete eee 3 semesters 
Two. semesters: (24 Units) «cry. ssw oseuee rn. oe lerm wheres 2 semesters 
Thteevsemesters (SO. UNIS iat ee lets eee 1 semester 
Hour; semesters (48, units )i2.0 3.8 ho eee ee None 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The 2-unit requirement in physical education should be satisfied by enroll- 
ment in activity courses through four consecutive semesters. (See pages 
133, 134, 136 and 138.) Upon recommendation by the College physician, 
a student who is unable to enroll in activities courses must enroll in special 
individual adaptation classes. 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS 


The major in both divisions is usually limited to 40 units. Each division re- 
quires students to follow its program in general education. In addition to 
meeting requirements of the major department and of the division, the stu- 
dent will normally have some free electives. 
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Lower Division 
The lower division offers the first two years of study and training in practical 
arts and sciences and in liberal arts and sciences. This includes approximately 
60 units of the collegiate program, The emphasis in all departments is upon 
general education rather than specialization. 


ONE-SEMESTER PROGRAM FOR FRESHMEN WHO Do Not DECLARE A MAJOR 


(These students confer with either the Dean of Applied Arts 
or the Dean of Letters and Science. ) 


Units 

IRL AR MORN TV TOC tao 4, 550 hia 8 eue 258 o's RTL Mai es hades eet Ls 3 
(No credit for Subject A) 

SasisvOry oy 1 ia510F. Political Seience 20 .ucs0.5 raves es Gin als 3 
BeIGOry LA Unemisiry lo.-or Physics 155 7, Seite oF oo Pi ee 4or3 
A DCELY Olle RoR RT et Gee ne eae ek ah, od cn SE cd oT Caen A 2-6 
RRS EIC SMOLIN AI OLLIE R. eekons Ss iieceds tas.) saiors CU NOMa ecole Bete tee RTO 4 
RR ARC OLIESS ToC RLC LEY ite thee ee, Uh ls GREY, Liha ae hee tats SRG IS CY, cee be 14 


Students anticipating the declaration of majors in mathematics, music, 
physics, chemistry, or early childhood education may delay graduation by 
electing this program. 

Upper Division 

The upper division of the College emphasizes the last two years of the four- 
year curriculum. Sixty semester units must be completed in the upper divi- 
sion; no fewer than 40 units of this total requirement must be elected from 
upper division courses. To be admitted to the upper division, the student must 
normally have completed the lower division requirements and must have satis- 
fied such other requirements as the department of his choice has established. 
In order to take upper division courses, a student with fewer than 55 units 
must petition the dean of his division. Failure to obtain such permission may 
invalidate the student’s program. 

The chairman of the department in which a student registers assigns the 
student’s chief adviser. The student must consult this adviser for assistance 
in all program and other curricular problems, 

The student should choose his major field of study with great care. Per- 
sonal preference, individual qualifications, and future ambitions should be 
carefully weighed. It should be kept in mind that a change of major after 
entering the upper division is likely to prove costly in both units and time. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS 
IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


In the interests of a substantial general education, the following minimum 
basic requirements must be met by all majors in the division: 


MMR TQUSIO Wr til ater Ger eh ee ete ey en, it, Cad, DUES Lee 4 
(An appreciation course must be taken in at least one department. 
Activity courses are allowed in one department) 

Controlled electives from fields of general education............... 5-6 
(Courses vary from department to department) 

MARLINS SYCOCIIF TT. a Ween! a, tec ae me Woe te Pi Fl 12 
(Ineluding English 1A-1B and Speech 11) 

nner HBC EtICO HC TOT YAS 1. eed psd och teres LU me, PE hie 0-6 

ne ucatONnACtiViby:. dhs he) o2-.de. hs BOTW in OE) che ee 2 

CME rer ts aT Mal RG sae makes cane Ly 3 
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SCLOMCOS? Sait, Phrase wlicinge Bboreta che. ties we ea saile. 6! any cack Se calkiiia eas i mee ee 9-10 
(Both biological and physical s sciences or mathematies, including 
at least one laboratory course, must be included) 

Social Sclenees as os ovis + Mya ielejame Olle: ale el seis eoelisle att ome aa 9 
(See pages 51, 52 in regard to the American History and Institu- 
tions requirement) 


The departments offering majors in the Division of Applied Arts meet the 
above requirements in somewhat different ways. Students interested in a 
specific major are counseled to seek advice from the proposed major depart- 
ment, or from the divisional dean. See page 22 for majors in the applied arts. 


FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


A freshman student in the Division of Applied Arts normally selects a depart- 
mental major if he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, under 
proper advisement, the selection of a major may be deferred for one or two 
semesters. Generally speaking, a student in this division will, after coun- 
seling with his faculty adviser, select his electives from subjects that are 
appropriate to his special interests. 

To provide common experience in basic college courses, all entering fresh- 
men in the Division of Applied Arts are required to take the program listed 
below. With the exception of elective courses, all subjects in the freshman 
year are from the basic general education core required of students in the 
Division of Applied Arts prior to graduation. 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
J Controlled> electives «0.60. «ctl et 4 1. Controlled ‘electives va... see ses 4 
(Chosen by proposed major de- (Chosen by proposed major de- 
partment.) partment.) 
2. Hnglish 1As(or Subject A*)aj..) 53 2. English 1B (prerequisite 1A)... 38 
83. Military science and tactics..... 13 3. Military science and tactics..... 13 
AD PHysical), CdUCAtION! we ae esse eee 2 4; Physicalieducatione-e nei erner 3 
SEOCIEN COGS AS chica ore ed oetecheete ene 3-4 5. Selerice\...0s «tele Wola eee smemenereete 3 
(a) Biological Science 1A, or (a) Biological Science 1B (pre- 
(b) Physics 15 or requisite 1A), or 
Chemistry 15, or (b) Physics 15 or 
(c) Other sciences or mathematics Chemistry 15, or 
approved by the division for (c) Other sciences or mathematics 
major students approved by the division for 
GASOClal SCLENCO Me ..4 cic meaiet on denen te 3 major students 
6. Social science «i.e went tre eres 3 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


The Division of Letters and Science requires each student to complete a pro- 
gram of general education designed to acquaint him with the cultural heritage 
of his society. Students are offered courses in common which introduce them 
to the main subject fields; thereafter they are permitted to select additional 
courses in these subjects without reference to the nature of their major or 
subordination to its needs. In planning programs, students and advisers 
should consult the list of courses which must be completed in lower division 
standing. (See page 55.) 

Since the major program is itself a fundamental liberalizing experience, 
students who major in a subject represented by more than a 3-unit course 
in the subject fields comprising the general education program shall be re- 
leased from the divisional requirements in that subject field wherever depart- 
mental and divisional requirements differ. See page 23 for majors in Letters 
and Science. 


* See pages 35 and 36 for note on Subject A. 


Requirements of Letters and Science 


a5) 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


as 


for) 


8. 
9. 


Art and Musie 

Art 1 (2 units) and 

Music 15 (2 units) 

An additional 4 units of work to to be selected from the following 
courses: Art: 4, 8, 102, 103, 104, 107, 108, 110, 111, 112, 113, 115A, 
PIO Byll7 tL LS 119 Musics 16917; 18°19, d15 9116, 117118; 119 


. English and Speech 


(a) English 1A-1B. (6 units) 
(b) and at least 6 additional units from English or from Speech 
Maro nitespand sno ish fo MDItS )i. iy acek went u ereedls Daly Pas ah os Ak Sek lS 


. Foreign Language 


The divisional requirement of 12 units in one, or 16 units in two 
foreign languages may be satisfied partially or wholly by one for- 
eign language taken in high school as follows: 

Two years high school foreign language—4 college units 

Three years high school foreign language—S8 college units 

Four years high school foreign language—12 college units 
Students continuing their high school language in college should do 
so as soon as possible after entrance. Credit toward the foreign lan- 
guage requirement will not be allowed for college language that 
duplicates previous high school work. Foreign students should con- 
sult the Foreign Student Adviser. 


. Natural Sciences and Mathematics 


Seven-eight units from group (a) plus 6 units from group (b) 
in either sequence: 
(a) Biology 1A-1B; Botany 1-2; Botany 1 and Biology 1B; Zool- 
ogy 1A-1B; Zoology 1A and Biology 1B. 
(b) One course from (1) and one course from (2) in either se- 
quence: 
(1) Chemistry 15 
Physies 15 
(2) Chemistry 15 
Physies 15 
Geology 2 
Geology 101 
Map thematies WL) jp ereMesteeeie ge highs ants fale gies cance we ole 


. Philosophy 


(a) An introductory lower division course in philosophy: either 
Philosophy 1 (3 units), or, if the student prefers a more exten- 
sive experience, one of the 6-unit sequences: Philosophy 6A— 
6B, 20A—20B. 

(b) An upper division course in philosophy (3 units)............ 


. Psychology 


Psychology 1A (not open to Freshmen unless they are majors in 
Tee MO LMM en EER or tag otis Yee tT Rs ae! Biale ania a eis ata teteo sl abe) tual see 


. Social Sciences* 


(a) 6 units of lower division work in the Social Sciences. It is 
strongly recommended that these units be taken by the stu- 
dent while in lower division standing. (6 units) 

(b) An additional 6 units of work in the Social Sciences which may 
be in either upper or lower division courses. (6 units)........ 

BAPELE A MBROLECONL( LCT i's phsnctedes ove 3 Sis dirs, Sasa a 8 6, ° dat alae wie at spore) 

RTO CUCRULOT Me fe tt aS alaa tes ctavel Pusbsea vi aknates task & An Waste gs eA alts 


Units 


12 


* The attention of the student is directed to the requirement in American History 
ay Institutions which may be satisfied by upper or lower division courses. (See pages 
1 and 52.) 
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FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


A freshman student in the Division of Letters and Science may select a major 
subject if he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, the selection 
of a major may be deferred for one year in the interest of general orienta- 
tion to college work. See page 53 for a one-semester program for freshmen 
who do not declare a major. The following program is recommended for all 
entering freshmen who have selected a major in the Division of Letters and 
Science. Deviations from the program may be made only upon the approval 
of the department chairmen. 


First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 

AAT Ish el Ae er Wisc acOnn aren aycieyd te 3 L.'\Einglish 513 sg sie ace eee 3 
DMA SWALS nek k shi ee sores ors aaa 4 2. Language) .”,Wia sie ane eee 4 
83. Military Science and Tactics.... 1% 3. Military Science and Tactics.... 14 
4 Physical Waucationwe jee eee 4. Physical Education {veo see ees 3 
5. Science or Social Science....... 3-4 5. Science or Social Science....... 38-4 
6. Electives from courses to be com- 6. Electives from courses to be com- 

pleted in lower division standing pleted in lower division standing 

(see below), or departmental re- (see below), or departmental re- 

QUIrementsiruat cue ate ie wet. 2-6 quirementa: 4... aia, Sem eee 2-6 

Courses to be Completed in Lower Division Standing 
Units Units 

PAGE EL. gro Lous tare creat aaek tec vig aetatcls a e 2 Philosophy v1. sie, cee ee eee 
NSEC eS CION CE ee, tea te ies eae 6-7 or (if the student prefers a more 
Hnglish PVA Bly si pie etacete nse ake ee 6 extensive experience) one of the 
Language (if continuing a language 6-unit sequences: Philosophy 6A— 

taken in high school).......... 4-8 6B; 20A-—20B 
Military Science (for men)....... 6 Physical’ Hdwestionve ee eee ene 2 
Musicllbrintaeers 2). Sete was ashes ates 2 Psychology 1A (a sophomore course) 3 

Social ‘Sciences ./ijeis se eee 6 


STUDENT TEACHING 


The public schools of the city of Santa Barbara and near-by cities and towns 
afford the laboratory for student teaching. Both demonstration of modern 
practices and supervision of student teachers are carried out by selected 
teachers and principals of these schools under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Santa Barbara College. Student teachers are placed 
in all grades from the kindergarten through the secondary schools. For fur- 
ther information, see pages 90 and 91 and the descriptions under the respec- 
tive departments. 
Requirements 


Grades. In order to register for student teaching at the early childhood, 
elementary, junior high and special secondary level, the student must have 
maintained a scholarship average of grade C or higher in University of Cali- 
fornia subjects, 

At the conclusion of any semester, should the student’s average fall below 
grade C, he may not register for student teaching until the C avérage has 
been reestablished. 

No student may be graduated, with teaching credentials, with less than a 
C average in student teaching. When the scholarship average in student 
teaching falls below grade ©, additional units beyond the 120 total units 
required for graduation will be imposed until the average grade in student 
teaching reaches the C standard. Any grade below a C in directed teaching 
is not considered of “passing quality.” 

An applicant for the general secondary credential must have earned certain 
undergraduate grade-point averages. During his junior and senior years he | 
must have maintained a grade-point average of 1.75 in his major and 1.50 
in his minor, his courses in education, and in his academic work in general. 
In applying these standards, the Committee on Admissions may give some 
consideration to high scores attained on the area tests of the Educational 
Testing Service, or on the Graduate Record Examination, or on both. 


Student Teaching oF 


Every student who has been admitted to Santa Barbara College as an 
applicant for the general secondary credential must maintain an over-all 
minimum grade-point average of 1.75 in courses undertaken by him in his 
major, in his minor, and in education, A student who fails to maintain these 
standards of scholarship is subject to dismissal from the credential program. 


Examinations 


Proficiency test. Before commencing their student teaching, majors in any 
department must pass a proficiency test in the statutory subjects (reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, language, and penmanship). All students who desire to 
be recommended for a teaching credential by this College or who plan to 
do student teaching to satisfy requirements for a teaching credential must 
meet this requirement. This test should be taken not later than the first 
semester of the junior year or preferably the first half of the sophomore 
year. In the case of transfers, it should be taken as nearly as possible in 
eonformity with this schedule. 

In the case of graduate or special graduate students, the test should be 
taken at the first opportunity after registration here. It must be completed 
before a student teaching assignment will be given. 

Speech test. All candidates for teaching credentials in any department of 
this College must prove their proficiency in speech by passing Speech 11; 
transfer students may present transfer credit in Speech 11 or its equivalent 
and in addition must pass the Speech Proficiency Test during their first semes- 
ter of enrollment in the College. In special cases, Speech 46 or 172 may be 
substituted for Speech 11 in satisfying this requirement. Students who com- 
plete Speech 11 with a D grade, or demonstrate lack of speech adjustment 
or show particular defects, either during the course work or in student teach- 
ing, may be required to take a corrective course or its equivalent. The speech 
test is given twice each semester. Retests are not allowed. If the student has 
not fulfilled this requirement when he registers for his first semester of stu- 
dent teaching, he must register for Speech 11 and student teaching concur- 
rently. 

Graduate or special graduate students working toward a credential should 
take the speech test unless they have had Speech 11 in this College. 

Physical Examinations for Teaching Credentials. See page 91. 


Minors 


In most of the majors a minor is not required in order to complete require- 
ments for graduation. 

To satisfy the requirement for the State credential, students whose major 
is in junior high school education must complete two minors in subjects 
taught in high school. For those departments in which minors are required 
or recommended, see the departmental descriptions. Candidates for the gen- 
eral secondary credential or the master’s degree, should plan to complete at 
least one minor. 

Minors must be approved by the chairmen of the departments in which they 
are offered. 

Units required for a minor. Highteen to 20 units, of which 6 must be upper 
division, are, in general, required to complete a minor in any department. 
For details regarding the requirements for a minor in any department, the 
student should consult the chairman of that department. 

Minors available. The following minors are offered at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege: art, biology, botany, chemistry, economics, education, English, French, 
geology, German, graphic arts, health education, history, home economics, 
industrial arts, mathematics, military science, music (vocal, instrumental, 
theory, public school), philosophy, physical education, physical science, 
physics, political science, psychology, Spanish, sociology, speech, and zoology. 


THE GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Santa Barbara College offers graduate programs leading to the Master of 
Arts degree and the general sceondary credential in the fields listed below. 


THE MASTER OF ARTS 


Majors in economies (economic theory, American economic history, history 
of economic thought), history (the American West. Civil War and recon- 
struction), political science (international relations and comparative govern- 
ments, and politics and administration), and psychology. 


THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


Majors and minors in art, biological science, English, home economies, indus- 
trial arts, mathematics, music, physical education, physical science, social 
science, and speech. 

Applications for graduate standing will be received from graduates of ree- 
ognized colleges and universities. The basis of selection will be promise of 
success in the proposed work, as judged largely by the previous college record. 
Only students with superior scholarship will be admitted to the graduate 
program. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING GRADUATE 
STUDY AT SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


In order that prospective graduate students may better understand the con- 
ditions of admission to graduate standing and the requirements for earning 
a master’s degree or a general secondary credential, attention is directed to 
the rules briefly deseribed below. 

All persons seeking graduate standing for the master’s degree or for the 
general secondary credential must apply to the Committee on Admissions 
through the Office of the Registrar. The Committee on Admissions has juris- 
diction over all applications for admission to graduate work. Each applicant 
must file with the Registrar two copies of a formal application and an official 
transcript of his record from each college and university he has attended, 
not later than July 15 for the fall semester, and not later than December 15 
for the ensuing spring semester. The application blank may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Cali- 
fornia. The application must be accompanied by a money order or bank draft 
for $5 in payment of the application fee. Payment should be made for the 
exact amount, and checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable 
to The Regents of the University of California. 

Approval of an application does not constitute a commitment on the part 
of the College to accept the applicant as a candidate for a degree or to recom- 
mend him for a credential, Certain requirements must be met while in grad- 
uate standing prior to a student’s formally becoming a candidate for a degree 
or receiving the recommendation for a eredential. Moreover, the College 
reserves the right to withhold or withdraw from any student the privilege of 
candidacy or of recommendation prior to the completion of requirements for 
a degree or credential. 

Every person who is granted admission to graduate standing at Santa 
Barbara College will be classified either as a graduate student or as a special 
graduate. 


THE GRADUATE STUDENT 


At Santa Barbara College a student may apply for graduate status in one 
or both of two programs as indicated in A and B below. Every graduate 
student must be so enrolled. 
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A. Applicants for the Master's Degree 


A student may apply for graduate standing to seek the master’s degree. 
An applicant for this degree is subject to the following regulations: 


1. Admission. No student may be admitted to the program for the master’s 
degree without the approval of the chairman of his department, the 
dean of his division, and the Committee on Admissions. 


2. Preparation. The student’s baccalaureate training must be substantially 
the same as that required for the corresponding major at Santa Bar- 
bara College. 


3. Scholarship. An applicant for the master’s degree must have maintained 
during his junior and senior years a grade-point average of at least 
2.00 based upon all courses undertaken. Lacking this average, he must 
have scored in the upper quartile among first-year graduate students 
in the Graduate Record Examination in his specialty, or in the general 
aptitude section of this examination if his specialty is not represented 
in the subject area tests. In determining standing in these examina- 
tons, the norms for the National Testing Program must be used rather 
than those of the Institutional Program. 

An exception to these requirements may be granted in the case of a 
student who has been unusually successful in his senior year. To be 
eligible for consideration, a student must have achieved a 1.75 grade- 
point average based on all courses undertaken during his junior and 
senior years, and his admission to graduate standing requires a special 
petition which must be approved by the chairman of his department, 
the divisional dean, and the Committee on Admissions. Such a student 
will be automatically disqualified for the master’s degree if at the end 
of his first semester of graduate work he has not achieved a 2.00 grade- 
point average in a program composed exclusively of courses related to 
the major field of study and prescribed by the department chairman. 

Every student who has been admitted as an applicant for the mas- 
ter’s degree must maintain at least a 2.00 grade-point average in courses 
accepted by the department chairman as part of the 24 units required 
for the master’s program. Failure to do so renders the student liable 
to dismissal from this program. 


4, Residence. At least two semesters of academic residence are required 
of all students seeking the master’s degree. Each six or eight weeks 
summer session counts as one-half of one semester of residence. Further 
details may be obtained from the chairman of the department. 


5. Program. The program of every student who is seeking the master’s 
degree must be approved by his department. At least 24 units of grad- 
uate work are required for the degree; 12 of these units will normally 
be in courses numbered in the 200 series. Students seeking the master’s 
degree may enroll in courses numbered 198 and 199, but may not utilize 
them to satisfy the 24 units required for the master’s degree. Further 
information regarding course requirements may be obtained from the 
chairman of the department. . 


6. Candidacy. Admission to candidacy is not automatic. Approximately 
one semester prior to the completion of the requirements for the mas- 
ter’s degree, an applicant for the degree must make formal petition for 
advancement to candidacy. Further details may be obtained from the 
Office of the Registrar. 


7. Thesis. A thesis, creative work project, or comprehensive examination 
is required of every candidate for the master’s degree. Further details 
are available from the chairman of the department. 
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B. Applicants for Recommendation for the 
General Secondary Credential 


A student may apply for graduate standing for the purpose of obtaining 

the general secondary credential. An applicant for this credential is sub- 

ject to the following regulations as well as those imposed by the State 

Department of Education: 

1, Admission. No student may be admitted as an applicant for the general 
secondary credential unless his application is approved by the chairman 
of the department of his teaching major, and the Committee on Ad- 
missions, 

2. Preparation. The student’s baccalaureate training must be substantially 
the same as that required in the field of his teaching major at Santa 
Barbara College. The applicant’s undergraduate program must exhibit 
breadth in general education in such fields as the fine arts, languages 
and literature, the sciences, psychology, philosophy, and the social sci- 
ences. Deficiencies in this regard must be removed prior to admission 
to candidacy as prescribed by the chairman of the department of the 
teaching major and approved by the dean of the division in which the 
student’s major is offered at Santa Barbara College. 

3. Scholarship. An applicant for the general secondary credential must 
have earned certain undergraduate grade-point averages. During his 
junior and senior years he must have maintained a grade-point average 
of 1.75 in his major and 1.50 in his minor, his courses in education, and 
in his academic work in general. In applying these standards, the Com- 
mittee on Admissions may give some consideration to high scores at- 
tained on the Area Tests of the Educational Testing Service, or on the 
Graduate Record Examination, or on both. 

Every student who has been admitted to Santa Barbara College as 
an applicant for the general secondary credential must maintain an 
over-all minimum grade-point average of 1.75 in courses undertaken 
by him in his major, in his minor, and in education. A student who 
fails to maintain these standards of scholarship is subject to dismissal 
from the credential program. 

4. Residence. The residence requirements for recommendation for the gen- 
eral secondary credential are the same as those for the master’s degree. 

5. Program. The program of every student who is seeking the general 
secondary credential must be approved by the chairman of the depart- 
ment of his teaching major, in consultation with the Department of 
Education. To be recommended for the credential, the student must 
complete at least 24 units of upper division work, or graduate work, 
or both. A teaching major and a teaching minor must be completed. 
Only in the Division of Letters and Science may a candidate with a 
nonteaching major qualify for recommendation. In such cases, two 
teaching minors must be completed. Applicants with a major in the 
Division of Applied Arts must complete a minor in the Division of 
Letters and Science. Every applicant must receive the approval of the 
Committee on Teaching Eligibility before he undertakes his student 
teaching. At least one month before the end of the semester immedi- 
ately preceding the semester in which the student proposes to undertake 
his student teaching, he must file with the Director of Student Teaching 
a form entitled “Application for Student Teaching Assignment.” Fur- 
ther details regarding program requirements may be obtained from 
the chairman of the major department. 

6. Candidacy. Admission to candidacy is not automatic. Approximately 
one semester prior to the completion of the requirements for the general 
secondary credential, an applicant for the credential must make formal 
petition for advancement to candidacy. Further details may be obtained 
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from the Registrar’s Office. Admission to candidacy is subject to the 
approval of the department of the student’s major in consultation with 
the department of the student’s minor, and with the Department of 
Education. 


THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


The general secondary credential authorizes the holder to teach any or all 
subjects (with the exception of classes organized under the provisions of 
the Federal and State Vocational Education Acts) in all grades of any 
junior college, senior high school, four-year high school, junior high school, 
and the seventh and eighth grades of elementary school. 

A student must apply for graduate standing for the purpose of obtaining 
the general secondary credential. 


Curricular Requirements 


A. The candidate must complete a teaching major of at least 36 units, with a 
minimum of 12 units in upper division and/or graduate courses. At least 
6 units in subject fields commonly taught in secondary schools must be 
earned while the student is in graduate standing. He must also complete 
a teaching minor of 20 units as prescribed by the minor department. Stu- 
dents with a major in the Division of Applied Arts must present a minor 
from the Division of Letters and Science. 

Teaching majors and minors in the Division of Letters and Science are: 
art; biological sciences—biology, botany, or zoology; English; mathe- 
matics; music; physical sciences—chemistry, geology, physics, physical 
science; social sciences—economics, history, political science, social sci- 
ence, sociology; speech. Teaching majors and minors in the Division of 
Applied Arts are: home economics, industrial arts, music, men’s physical 
education, women’s physical education, speech. 

B. Candidates must complete 24 units in education. See page 90. 


THE SPECIAL GRADUATE 


At Santa Barbara College a student may apply for admission to Special 
Graduate status in only one of two categories as indicated below. The atten- 
tion of every applicant for this status is directed to the statement on page 

58 of these regulations regarding the rights reserved by the College in respect 

to admission to graduate standing for a master’s degree or a general second- 

ary credential. The same rights are reserved with regard to admission to 

Special Graduate status. In addition, students who have been admitted to 

this status may not become candidates for the master’s degree or for recom- 

mendation for the general secondary credential. Moreover, such students may 
not enroll in 200 series courses or in student teaching for the general sec- 
ondary credential. 

A. Applicants for an undergraduate credential. A student may apply for 
Special Graduate status in order to complete an undergraduate credential, 
such as the general elementary or the special secondary credential. Admis- 
sion is normally limited to one semester. To be eligible for admission, the 
student ordinarily must have maintained a 1.5 grade-point average in all 
work undertaken during his junior and senior years. Exceptions to this 
requirement may be made by the Committee on Admissions according to 
the recommendations established by the academic deans. Special Graduates 
must maintain a grade-point average of at least 1.5 in all courses or be 
subject to dismissal. 

B. Applicants secking to attain a specific objective within a limited time. 
Such applicants must have achieved a grade-point average of at least 1.5 
in all courses undertaken during their junior and senior years, and must 
maintain this average, or be subject to dismissal. 


CAREERS FOR GRADUATES OF A 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


The first career a student at a liberal arts college pursues is the college 
itself. Here he will remain, if he enters as a freshman and later obtains 
his A.B., for four years; here, whatever his major, he will take work in sci- 
ence, literature, philosophy, history, the fine arts, and a variety of other 
subjects; here, his total academic experience may include more than forty 
separate semester courses; and, finally, what happens to him here ean alter 
the entire course of his later life. 

A student’s first obligation to his career within the liberal arts college 
is to make it the most exciting one possible for himself as an individual ; 
and he can best do this by selecting the subjects and the teachers that offer 
his own particular mind the greatest stimulation and the greatest possible 
opportunities for growth. He will discover what these courses are, and who 
these teachers are, with the help of fellow students, faculty advisers, and 
his own experience as he proceeds from semester to semester, If his career 
within the college is a suecess—that is, if he achieves, in pursuing it, a maxi- 
mum of intellectual exhilaration and a minimum of sheer boredom—he will 
leave college with the best possible preparation for his own future: an edu- 
cated mind and a habit of enthusiastic response to any challenge that may 
confront him. 

Besides being a career in itself, a liberal arts college also offers its stu- 
dents varying degrees of opportunity to prepare themselves for specific sorts 
of life work after graduation. For some later careers, such as that of a doctor 
or a physicist, preparation needs to begin early and requires careful plan- 
ning; for others, such as that of a lawyer, journalist, or businessman, much 
greater flexibility in choice of college courses and major subjects is possible. 
A few notes on specific careers which have been embarked on by graduates of 
Santa Barbara College follow. 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, 
OTHER PLANT SCIENCES 


These professions require a strong program in the natural sciences with a 
major in botany. Preprofessional training in landscape architecture includes 
suitable courses in art. A year in a graduate or technical school subsequent 
to graduation forms a basis for a position of leadership in the field. 


BUSINESS 


Business opportunities, especially in the executive branches, are excellent 
today for graduates of liberal arts colleges. Many students, in preparation 
for a business career, major in economics; but many other majors, such as 
Hispanic-American studies, foreign languages, literature, or mathematics 
also number successful businessmen among their graduates. One of the lead- 
ing graduate schools of business administration in the United States today 
leaves the widest possible choice of courses and majors open to all applicants ; 
its catalogue reads as follows: “To be eligible for admission ... a man ordi- 
narily must hold a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent from a recognized 
collegiate institution in this country or abroad. There are no specific courses, 
prerequisites, majors, or areas of concentration a man must have completed 
to qualify as an applicant. The Admissions Board is more interested in the 
quality of the man and the quality of the work done than it is in the specific 
courses taken.” 
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For students with specific undergraduate interests in various aspects of 
business Santa Barbara College offers a wide range of courses in the fields 
of government and business including accounting, statistics, economic theory 
and history, money and banking, business cycles, labor problems, government 
and business, and international trade. The Department of Industrial Arts 
offers a program in industrial management which prepares for specifie posi- 
tions in industry. 


CCLLEGE TEACHING 


A student who, in the course of his college career, becomes sufficiently inter- 
ested in his major subject, or in some other subject, may wish to consider 
college teaching as a possible career. If so, he should seek advice from the 
faculty members in the area that interests him. He should also take into 
account, in planning his own future, the fact that most college teachers today 
find it an advantage to have the Ph.D. degree; and that for this degree, in 
many graduate schools, a knowledge of French, German, and sometimes a 
third language may be required. 


ENGINEERING 


Preéngineering students wishing to prepare for transfer to the undergrad- 
uate program of the Colleges of Engineering of the University of California 
_ should consult the ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE COLLEGES oF ENGINEERING, con- 
taining requirements for entrance at the junior level. Certain of the lower 
division required courses in engineering are not available at Santa Barbara 
College. However, well-qualified students who prefer to obtain two years of 
work at Santa Barbara College may then complete the junior entrance re- 
quirements, including the Upper Division Engineering Examination, on the 
Berkeley or Los Angeles campus during the summer following the sophomore 
year. Acceptance at the junior level is determined by the Colleges of Engi- 
neering on the basis of scholastic records, examination results and recom- 
mendations. The lower division engineering examination, an aptitude test, 
should be taken by prospective engineering students before entry into the 
freshman year. 

4-2 Program. It is becoming increasingly difficult for the student to com- 
plete the requirements for an engineering degree in four years. Moreover, 
there is a need in industry and in research and development laboratories for 
engineering scientists who possess necessary fundamental preparation in the 
sciences and mathematics as well as a more extensive background in the 
liberal arts. A combination of four years undergraduate plus two years of 
graduate study, known as the 4-2 program, presents an excellent solution to 
this need. In this sequence of courses superior students are able to obtain a 
master’s degree in certain fields of engineering in two years, after graduation 
from a liberal arts college with a major in an area of the physical sciences 
or mathematics. Graduates of this program are in special demand. 


JOURNALISM 


Journalism students throughout the United States may be found to be 
majors in almost any field traditionally associated with the liberal arts. 


LAW 


The legal profession regards a broad liberal arts education as its soundest 
background. Most valued prerequisites for later legal training are: the ability 
to write and speak with clarity and precision; a critical understanding of 
the human institutions and values with which the law deals; and creative 
power in thinking. The development of these fundamental capacities is not 
necessarily dependent upon any particular course or combination of courses, 
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but must be fitted to individual interests and needs. However, most prelaw 
students tend to major in one of the social sciences, such as political science. 
Also recommended is substantial work in history, economies, philosophy, 
literature, and speech. 


LIBRARIANSHIP 


Librarianship today covers a wide field. A good general education is an excel- 
lent background for the graduate study for this profession, and the under- 
graduate program for prospective librarians should include varied courses in 
the liberal arts field, the humanities, arts, sciences, and social sciences, For- 
eign languages are useful and sometimes required. There is an increasing 
need in the large and special libraries for specialized subject interests, and 
any subject major in either division of the College provides useful under- 
graduate training. 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNICIANS 


Students interested in becoming medical laboratory technicians should major 
in zoology and plan to take an additional year of professional training at an 
accredited hospital or school for technicians. 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, NURSING 


Medicine, dentistry, and nursing are professions which have long been re- 
ceiving graduates from Santa Barbara College. Students interested in these 
fields are advised to major in zoology. A thorough grounding in the biological 
and physicochemical sciences coupled with a strong emphasis on general edu- 
cation has shaped not only the objectives of the premedical program, but 
the admissions policies of medical schools. Some medical schools accept stu- 
dents at the end of their junior year of undergraduate premedical training. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology courses at Santa Barbara College contribute to general educa- 
tion as well as to preprofessional work leading to specialized graduate fields 
such as clinical psychology. The master’s degree is considered minimal for 
professional work. Advice from staff members should be sought early to 
ensure a suitable sequence of related courses. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Social work as a profession now requires specialized training in a graduate 
school. Students interested in the profession are advised to major in one of 
the social sciences including courses in sociology, economies, anthropology, 
political science, psychology, and statistics. Students at Santa Barbara Ool- 
lege may select courses which will prepare them for a graduate schoo] of 
social work or, in some instances, for in-service training programs or direct 
employment. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1957-1958 
EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The Semester Unit. A semester unit represents one full period of classwork 
per week with two hours outside preparation or, if a laboratory subject, three 
full periods a week, taken for the entire semester. In any laboratory course, 
three laboratory hours have the unit value of one lecture hour. The unit value 
of each course is indicated by a number in parentheses immediately following 
the title of the course. 

Roman Numeral and Letter Designations. The Roman numerals I and II 
and the letters Yr. are placed after the unit value of courses to show when 
they are offered: I, in the fall semester; II, in the spring semester; I, II, in 
both semesters; and Yr., continued through the fall and spring semesters, 

Year Courses; Double Numbers. A course designated by a double. number 
(for example, History 4A—4B) is continued through two successive semesters, 
ordinarily from September to June. The student should use the first number 
in registering for the course during its first semester, and the second number 
during its second semester. Generally the first half of such a course is pre- 
requisite to the second half. A final report is made by the instructor at the 
end of each semester. The student may discontinue the course at the end of 
_ the first semester, with final credit for the first half of the course, except as 
otherwise noted. 

Classification and Numbering of Courses. Courses are classified and num- 
bered as follows: 

(1) Lower division courses (numbered 1-99, or indicated by letters if in 
subjects usually given in high school). A lower division course is one open to 
freshmen and to sophomores; such courses are not credited as upper division 
work in any department. 

(2) Upper Division Courses (numbered 100-199). An upper division course 
in any department is one which is open only to those students who have com- 
pleted a lower division course, or courses, in that department, or is an elemen- 
tary course in a subject of such difficulty as to require the maturity expected 
of an upper division student. 

(3) Graduate Courses (200-299). A graduate course is one which is open 
normally only to students in graduate standing. 

Special courses in each department numbered 199, and entitled, for ex- 
ample, Independent Studies in Art, Independent Studies in Biological Sci- 
ences, are courses which present an opportunity for independent study on the 
part of well-prepared major students who have completed 85 or more units. 
No more than six semester hours of 199 courses can be eredited to a student, 
and the limit for one semester is 4 units. 
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ART 


Kurt Baer, Ph.D., Professor of Art. 

Catherine C. Campbell, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Mario A. Del Chiaro, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Art. 

William E. Dole, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Ruth M. Ellison, M.A., Associate Professor of Art, Emeritus. 

Howard C. Fenton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art (Chairman of the De- 
partment). 

Edward A. Kineaid, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Jacob Lindberg-Hansen, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

+ William A. Rohrbach, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Robert C. Thomas, M.F.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Ralph Lewis, M.A., Instructor in Art. 

James McMenamin, Ed.D., Instructor in Art. 

Jane Purcell, M.A., Instructor in Art. 

Howard Warshaw, Instructor in Art. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a major 
in art in the Letters and Science Division. 

The Department of Art reserves the privilege of retaining student work 
for a period of one year for exhibition purposes. Each senior must submit 
a representative collection of his work to a departmental committee before 
graduation. 


Preparation for the Major: Units 
Art'1,The Understanding of; Art... 120.2 0 ae 2 
Art 4 or 8. History of Ancient or Modern Art.......... 2-2 
Art 20. Beginning Drawing. <./.5... #23) ¢: +2. 00 eee 2 
Art 21. Beginning Figure Drawing’... 00. |oe eee 2 
Art’31. Hlementary Design and Color’.:. . .. 9.5 eee 2 
Art 38. Hleméntary Sculpture’ \. 7.0... ui.) 2 
Art 42,°Introduction to Water Color *..0..7 2.) sae 2 
History 4A—4B, History of Hurope s. 12.2. 72.00 eee 3-3 
MAJOR 


Requirements for the Major: satisfactory completion of one of the following 
programs, 24—30 units, in upper division courses. For divisional requirements, 
see pages 53, 54, and 55. 


Major in Art—General Units 
Art 112. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art ....... 2 
Art 39 or 175A, Cerami¢s. = 57. 3... oe ee 2 
Art 120. Advanced Drawing 
or 

Art 121) Advanced ‘Life Drawing?%...... «jee 2 
Art J28A.5Print-Making 2002). a. ot. rhe ee 2 
Art 131. Advanced Design “and Color. >... ..0-5 eee 2 
Art 142, Advanced Water-Color Painting................. 2 
Art 143° Painting <3) 05s eee oye oe ek ee 2 


Art 160A. Sculpture 
or 
Art ylGl = Wood -Sculpture>.= (at aec. a ee 2 


7 Absent on leave, 1957-1958. 
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Art 170. Design in Materials Units 

or 
Bxiger oa esigi ined OWElr ye tes ieten es ape) RE 2 
HrGisepatiin, Photography a. ows Ee ee dt ee 2 
MPDSMLA VIGO aro. LiStOxy Mare ho. seen EA Oe, 4 

Major with History Emphasis 

Beat Uc SUPOnt al HA Fhotk an eke aise tee, aM beer OLE Tee Ee a ty 2 
mie 10a, Prehistoric and Primitive Arts... .-ote.!... 2 
Sr bd Ste UCICN ATIC MmIE es ot kt Ue ae ve 2 
Bete PM Stan SATE A. Tae tna ON fe ene ay yes be 2 
utien | Co miceMnASSONCG ATES Ah crits okey Staten eine olicteeeee Cibeme 2 
Art 110. 17th- and 18th-Century Painting ................ 2 
Att 111: Painting in the 19th Century 2.0%. J.3. 2.8... eS 2 
Art 112. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art...... 2 
Priel Oe LLIStOrveo Sculpture ats Aisin ee ele ae aS 2 
Art 115A. History of Spanish Art 

or 
Art 115B. The Arts of Hispanic America ............... 2 
Art 117. Painting and Sculpture in the United States.... 2 
Art 118. History of Costume 

or 
corte to Mitestory, of Minor Arts’ ©.) Wel on ks 2 
Biigiaie Advanced: Design and: Color’... 1. ne Peak 2 


Major with Painting Emphasis 


Stee SACRVOTLAISSANCGGA TEA C4 IOS. o ic Rl gcc gets ss Mai oe 2 Skene 2 
Art 111. Painting in the 19th Century 

or 
Art 112. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art ...... 2 
tea ena vaneed = Drawings. \.esia. fests ea eeot et . ee 2 
atiele les Advanced: Life- Drawing iaek, oo) Sse). Oe 2 
Erp eoA—1285. Print. Makmer Pik tees Fe ee 2-2 
mrt iol. Advanced ‘Design and Color o).s2 25 send eee. 2 
Art 142. Advanced Water-Color Painting................. 2 
Re ds ee ain Loe ee ee oer Lt eee een 2-2 
poreoen 144 Advanced Painting’: 50... me. Ones ck 2-2 
Prtelone Art iiel NOtopTaph yay wc. 4b ih srontonlm sae vA secs 2 

Major with Sculpture Emphasis 

ee mee OAS COrAmics... sc int, ons ty eee OR ee, 2-2 
Art 102, Oriental Art 

or 
Art 103. Prehistoric and Primitive Arts ................. 2 
Art 111. Painting in the 19th Century 

or 
Art 112. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art....... 2 
emia Hiatoryeot Sculpture. chews. -escabe snes 2 
timo waaveaneed Drawitip <i, . eos. ke. ek a 
ital nedvanced Life: Drawing: yi) oo 2 
Art 131. Advanced Design and Color ................... 2 
marie G0A—B-C—D. Sculpture tsi. 0.3. ats w pass 2—2-2-2 


BeLOMM COU MCN piUrons 2 .-h.0 6 ease Ce nah ty dens 2 2 
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MINOR 
fequirements for the Minor: satisfactory completion of the following 20 
units, Units 
Art’ 1. The Understanding of Art«, (098 togn eee 2 
Art 4, History of Ancient Art 
or 
Art 8."History of Modern Arts... 5070. Aog. Joe 2 
Art 20, "Beginning: Drawing ©.j;< uy, swe as eke 25k 2 
Art 21. Beginning Figure Drawing .. 2.2.0 an ae 2 
Art 31. Elementary Design and Color ..................- 2 
Art 42, Introduction to Water Color ».0.....0.)..<0.15.4 2 
Art. electives—upper division (2.4.2.2) 7) ee 8 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAM 


A. The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. The candidate must 
complete the major in art—general. At least 6 units in subject fields com- 
monly taught in secondary schools must be earned while the student is in 
graduate standing. He must also complete a teaching minor as prescribed by 
the minor department. In addition, the candidate must complete 24 units in 
education as prescribed by the Department of Education (see page 90), in- 
cluding 6 units of practice teaching—4 units in the major and 2 units in the 
minor. 


B. General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


Completion of the following units: Units 
Art-1) The Understanding of, Art) 1. . ieee eile Gee 2 
Art 4. History of Ancient Art 
or 

Art,'8.. History of} Modern ‘Art: 7 Uo, hel ee ee 2 
Ari 20, Beginning Drawing .....0 caus ope ate ae 2 
Art 21, Beginning’ Figure Drawing) 0 eee 2 
Art'31, Elementary Design.and Color ji) Sp neane eee 2 
Art 42. Introduction to Water Color .............:...... 2 
Art131. Advanced Design and Color nif.h.2/0 2eeoseeeee 2 
Axt.170. Design in Materials.(44-/.:.4 em oes Soe ee 2 
Upper. division art historyy,:..<. sic + us. oe eee 2 
a7rt39: or 175A; or’ 178 For 182 P05. Py oe pe ae 2 
Edueation A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary 

RCHOOM ATE Se. Wn Ss bu sa cpus Cake te 9 coe 
Education A 192A. Student Teaching in Art ............. 2 


C. Requirements for the Special Secondary Teaching Credential in Art may 
be fulfilled in conjunction with the major in art—general, and by satisfactory 
completion of courses in education totaling 18 units as follows: 


Units 

Education 110. Educational Psychology .................. 3 
Education 147, Audio-Visual-Radio Education ........,.. 2 
Education 170. Secondary Education ................:... 3 
Education A 190A, Teaching Procedures in Elementary 

School Arta oPe yy os hie oo BAe eee 2 
Education A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary 

PIGHOOL AT Ey, puro renee tien were, oe a en ra Ree eh, 
Education A 192, Student Teaching in Art ............... 6 


Also required are proficiency tests, Speech 11 or examination, and physical 
and health examinations. (See page 57.) 
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LOWER. DIVISION CouRSES 


1. The Understanding of Art. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Baer, Mr. Del Chiaro, Mr. Lewis, Mr. McMenamin, Mr. Rohrbach 
An appreciation of the art expressions of various cultures. 


4. History of Ancient Art. (2) I. Mr, Del Chiaro 
Primarily for majors. 
From the Stone Age to the Renaissance. 


8. History of Modern Art. (2) IT. Mr. Del Chiaro 
Primarily for majors. 
From the Renaissance to and including modern art ; emphasis on painting. 


20. Beginning Drawing. (2) (PETS 
Mr. Dole, Mr, McMenamin, Mr. Rohrbach, Mr. Warshaw 
Composition in black and white media. 


21. Beginning Figure Drawing. (2) I, II. Mr. Thomas 
Prerequisite: course 20. 
Anatomy; composition, using the human figure; various media. 


31. Elementary Design and Color. (2) I, IT. 
Mr. Del Chiaro, Mr. Rohrbach, Mr. Dole, Mr. Kineaid, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. McMenamin, Miss Purcell, Mr. Warshaw 
Analysis of and practice in principles of elementary composition. 


38. Elementary Sculpture. (2) I, II. Mr. Thomas 
Prerequisite: course 20. 
Sculptural problems; modeling and casting. 


39. Elementary Ceramics. (2) I, II. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Historical fundamentals and techniques of creative ceramics, 
42. Introduction to Water Color. (2) I. Mr. Dole, Mr. Warshaw 


Prerequisite: course 20, 31. 
Composition in color; water-color media. 


UPPER DIVISION CouURSES 


102. Oriental Art. (2) IT. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: course 1, 4, or 8. 
The arts of India, China, and Japan. 


103. Prehistoric and Primitive Arts. (2) I. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: course 1, 4, or 8. 
African, Oceanic, American Indian, and prehistoric European cultures. 


104, Ancient Art. (2) I. Mr. Del Chiaro 
Prerequisite: course 1, 4, or 8. 
The arts of the ancient world. 


107. Christian Art. (2) ITI. Mr. Del Chiaro 
Prerequisite: course 1, 4, or 8. 
The architecture, painting, and sculpture of the Western world to 1400. 


108. Renaissance Art. (2) I. Mr. Baer 
Prerequisite: course 1, 4, or 8. 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture of the Renaissance. 


110. Seventeenth- and Highteenth-Century Painting. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: course 1, 4, or 8. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Baroque and neoclassic painting. 
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111. Painting in the Nineteenth Century. (2) I. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: course 1, 4, or 8. 
Artists and movements from neoclassicism to the twentieth century. 


112. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art. (2) II. Mr. Baer 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. 
Analysis of concepts and trends among leaders in painting, architecture, 
sculpture, and allied arts of the twentieth century. 


113. History of Sculpture. (2) IT. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: course 1, 4, or 8. 
Major sculpture periods from ancient times to the present. 


115A. History of Spanish Art. (2) I. Mr. Baer 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. 
The sculpture, architecture, and painting of Spain and Portugal from 
classical times to the present. 


115B. The Arts of Hispanic America. (2) IT. Mr. Baer 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. 
The painting, sculpture, architecture, and crafts from the Pre-Columbian 
times to the present. 


7117. Painting and Sculpture in the United States. (2) IT. — 
Prerequisite: course 1, 4, or 8. 
A history of painting and sculpture in the United States from colonial 
time to the present. 


118. History of Costume. (2) II. Mrs. Campbell 
Prerequisite: course 1, 4, or 8. 
Historie style periods from ancient times to 1900. 


119. History of Minor Arts. (2) IT. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: course 1 or 31. 
History and interpretation of design in textiles, ceramics, jewelry. 


120. Advanced Drawing. (2) I. Mr. Dole, Mr. Rohrbach, Mr. Warshaw 
Prerequisite: courses 20, 21. 
Composition in black and white media. 


121. Advanced Life Drawing. (2) IT. Mr. Thomas, Mr. Warshaw 
Prerequisite: courses 20, 21. 
Drawing from the model. 


128A-—128B. Print-Making. (2-2) I, II. Mr. Warshaw 
Prerequisite: courses 20, 31. 
Original print design and method in intaglio, relief, and serigraph processes. 


131. Advanced Design and Color. (2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: courses 20, 21, 31,42. Mr. Dole, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Rohrbach 
Experiment in contemporary design theory. 


142, Advanced Water-Color Painting. (2) IT. Mr. Dole 
Prerequisite: courses 20, 31, 42, 131. 
Composition: various water-color techniques. 


143A-143B, Painting. (2-2) I, IT. Mr. Dole, Mr. Rohrbach, Mr. Warshaw 
Prerequisite: courses 20, 31, 42, 131. 
Composition: various water-color techniques. 


y+ Not to be given, 1957-1958. 
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144A-144B, Advanced Painting. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 143A—143B. 
Advanced composition and techniques in painting. 


160A—B-C-D. Sculpture. (2—2-2-2) I, IT. Mr. Thomas 
Prerequisite: courses 20, 21, 31, 38, 131. 
Sculptural problems: modeling, casting, stone carving. 


161. Wood Sculpture. (2) I. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: courses 20, 21, 31, 38, 131. 
Composition in relief and in the round. 


170. Design in Materials. (2) IT. Mr. Lewis 
Prerequisite: course 31. 
Design and experiment in various materials. 


175A-B-C-D. Ceramics. (2—2-2-2) I, II. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: course 31, and course 39 or consent of the instructor. 
Creative design, construction, glazing and firing. 


178. Design in Jewelry. (2) I. Mr. Lewis 
Prerequisite: courses 31, 131. 
Background, materials, and techniques of modern jewelry. 


7182. Art in Photography. (2) I, II. Mr. Rohrbach 
Laboratory, lectures, field trips. Prerequisite: course 31 or equivalent. 
Introduction to photography as an art medium. 


195. Art for Elementary Schools. (2) I, II. Mrs. Campbell, Miss Purcell 
Art techniques, laboratory practices, observations. For non-art majors. 


196, Crafts for Elementary Schools. (2) I, IT. Mr. Kineaid 
Integrated craft activities for elementary schools. 


197, Arts and Crafts for Early Childhood Education. (2) I. Mr. Kineaid 


199, Independent Studies in Art. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Advanced individual problems. 


RELATED CouRSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 
Education A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art. (2) I. 
Mrs. Campbell 
For art majors only. The preparation and organization of materials for 
use in teaching art in the schools. 


Education A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (ene 


For art majors only. Mrs. Campbell 
Education A 192A—B-C. Student Teaching: Art. (2-2-2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: courses A190A and A190B. Mrs. Campbell 


Art and Home Economics 
See page 81 


Art in the Theater 
See pages 81, 82 


7 Not to be given, 1957-1958. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Mary M. Erickson, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology (Chairman of the Depart- 
ment). 

Cornelius H. Muller, Ph.D., Professor of Botany. 

Elmer R. Noble, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

John E. Cushing, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology. 

Demorest Davenport, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology. 

Garrett J. Hardin, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

Helen E. Keener, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

Barbara B. Oakeson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology. 

Harrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 

Maynard F. Moseley, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 

Walter H. Muller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 

James L. Walters, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 

James C. Fish, M.D., Acting Assistant Professor of Biology. 

Vaughn W. Westermeyer, M.D., Acting Assistant Professor of Biology. 

Joseph H. Connell, Ph.D., Instructor in Zoology. 

Philip C. Laris, Ph.D., Instructor in Biology. 

Edward L. Triplett, Ph.D., Instructor in Biology. 

, Instructor in Botany. 

Robert E. Moebius, Ph.D., Acting Instructor in Biology. 

Helen L. Decker, A.B., Associate in Biology. 

Marta S. Walters, Ph.D., Research Associate in Biology. 


Requirements for the Majors. All students are expected to complete satis- 
factorily one of the three major programs listed below and on pages 73-76. 
With the approval of the department chairman, 6 of the required upper divi- 
sion units in the major may be taken in related fields. At the end of the senior 
year majors will be expected to pass an oral examination covering their work 
in the major. 

Requirements for the Minors. All students electing a minor in the biological 
Sciences are required to present for graduation 20 units in courses in the 
department, consisting of one of the following three options: 


Biology: Biology 1A or Zoology 1A; Botany 1; Botany 2 or Zoology 1B 
or Zoology 40. Any two courses from the following list: Biology 30, Biology 
104, Biology 108, Botany 108B, Zoology 104, Zoology 112, Zoology 113B. 


Botany: Botany 1, Botany 2, Botany 108B. The remaining units must be in 
botany, except that any two of the following biology courses may be in- 
cluded: Biology 1A, Biology 104, Biology 108, Biology 130. 


Zoology: Zoology 1A-1B; or Biology 1A and Zoology 1B and Zoology 112 
(or Zoology 113A). The remaining work must be in zoology except that 
Biology 104, Biology 108, and Biology 130 are acceptable. 


Preprofessional Program. Recommendations for preprofessional programs 
leading to subsequent study in agriculture, forestry, medical laboratory 
technique, medicine, dentistry, nursing, and similar professions may be found 
on pages 62-64, 


Biology 
A, EMPHASIS UPON ANALYTICAL BIOLOGY 


This emphasis is designed for students whose principal interests lie in 
the relationships among the areas of genetics, cell biology, physiology, and 
the physical sciences, 
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Biological Sciences 


Preparation for the Major: 
Required courses: 


Biology 1A or Zoology 1A* 
PSO CRINV LL me Mh. CRORE Mao dB LL ey 


At least one semester of organic chemistry 
Physics 2A—2B 


Recommended: 
Mathematics 1, 3A-3B 


The Major: 24 units of upper division courses that will include: 


Biology sie enetics: ee yet see tee kes Rane sae he 


Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology or 

Zoology 126. Animal Physiology 
A field course in botany or zoology........... 
An additional 12-13 units from the following list: 


PAOLOey en Daeleriology < 42. wee see fee eee biataee 
PSU LOMEST tate y COLOS Vie hae Go cit Mig eee a Rt on Gee 
Biology 127. Principles of Immunology... 22.5). 2.....¢4 
TLOLOR YELL aVOLIELON pouleee sia Gta ne we cleo hte tee ay Meroe care 
Biology 198A—198B. Readings in Biological Sciences ..... 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1— 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology .......... 
Botany 128. Advanced Plant Physiology. ............... 
Zoology 100. Vertebrate Embryology ................... 
AGO VL OL ANN oP RYSIOlO PY Al) 1. avceelet Me ney tapes 


200l0gy "1B: or .Botany.2: qr Biology: 1B ye). yak 
SNSMistr ye wel AS IU ue Mer tna ds APPEL, Wks ey 


OM eter tel “s) «Mel ahigha 6 fe 6 


CSM, Elise We! (0) eM O46 Ee ‘ee. eos, ne: Yee 1s 2 wild (eee yin we Bhuel. om ene. Sere, 


©. Gee sds O. Sele tel meer tie, e. s8167 at te 


eS fa\ +0 ey wis. . 6) san 
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Units 
4 


He 


i 
| 
PoP RR HB bo oo Co RR 


The substitutions up to 6 units that may be made from other courses (such 
as Biochemistry, Physical Chemistry, and Nuclear Physics Laboratory) 
must have the consent of the student’s adviser and the department chairman. 


B. EMPHASIS UPON FIELD BIOLOGY 


This emphasis is designed for students whose principal interest lies in field 
biology and who wish to devote a considerable proportion of their major 


work to field courses. 


Preparation for the Major: 
Required courses: 


Bape MEU ACNOL AL? PSQUAILY, Cath os oj ao wees eae abt ate ote W gata viel 
Bey LAs. CiCUOTAl GOODE Yo. oi a5 co Siu bein «tf alent ot 
Chemistry 2. Introductory Chemistry, or Chemistry 1A—1B. 

Sroteeras AGNOnUBsUry let. he cs thaw mer sie deleted <b ate 
miemiatry 8,.Organie Chemistry. .4 22 sf. ses ke «oss so@iviole 


Botany 2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom, or 


mnolomy LB ANOLdate ZOOL Vs, wows e iivs wie» i Face tes 


Recommended: 


course’ in’ elementary. statistics; ...22.).1.0 ee) Loeleas 
Geography 1A. Fundamentals of Modern Geography ..... 
Geology 2. Concepts of: Geology i'¢is. Sdidldener ek. dink 
Mathematics 1. Introduction to Mathematics ........... 


Qo tw Cw tO 


* Students with A or B grades in Biology 1A may substitute Biology 1A for Zoology 


1A, but in this event Zoology 112 must be taken. 
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The Major: 24 units of upper division courses (not less than six each of 
botany and zoology) which shall include: Units 


Biology. 130. Genetics} 22.2. 22) 2 eo ee 3 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology, or 
Zoology 126. Animal. Physiology: 7s.7.. .- ose eee 
At least 12 units chosen from the following courses: 
Biology 108. Fresh-water Biology ...i..u.0s.0s¢s pe eee 
Botany 108B. Taxonomy of the Flowering Plants ....... 
Botany 140, Principles. of Bio-Hcology |.) 422.225. | eee 
Botany 141. Eeology of Biotic Communities ............ 
Zoolopy.104, Kntomology.” ..tse6s wee. ae ee eee oe 
Zoology 112. Invertebrate Zoology...) ay anda 
Zoology 113A. Natural History of the Vertebrates . : 
Zoology 113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zoology ....... 


CO WO Ee BP WwW OO oe 


The remainder of the major may be completed by selecting any upper 
division courses in botany and zoology or from the following list of courses 
in biology: 

Biology. 104, General’ Bacteriology, 7... «..,chi ae ee 4 
Biology 107. Cytology’ .cicce< We «a coe + 
Biology 131, Evolution» i..4../¢ ssckuut: au cone 3 
Biology 194A—B-—C-D. Group Studies for Advanced 

SCurden tans. aisles sy nc oibeane Spdcessiticles ccs ale of J—J—1—1 
Biology 198A—198B. Readings in Biological Sciences .... 1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1-4 


Botany 
Preparation for the Major: 


Required courses: Units 


Botany.1. General wBotany (ss. 2 te ale oct: 4 
Botany 2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom ............... 4 
Botany 6. Plant Anatomy, (Sats 2...) ee 3 
Zoology 1A. General Zoology (to be taken by the end of 
the'sophomore“yean) > 0c 2. sl. 4 
One additional course in zoology (either lower or upper 
division ai 'atWie's Wale Ae Le ee ee 3—4 
Chemistry 1A~1B General Chemistry .................. 8 
Chemistry 8. Organic Chemistry, or Chemistry 112A-B. 


Organic Chemistry, 5: 2 shies ga 8 ky ee ee 4—8 
The Major: 24 units of upper division courses, 
Required courses: Units 
Biology-130; Genetics. 7.2. 5c). |. ae ae ee 3 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology .......... 4 


Elective courses: 


17 units of additional upper division work in botany. 
The following courses from the biology list may be included in the 
major: 
Biology 104. General Bacteriology’ «...........1..0hem 4 
Biology 105. Microteehniqué Waatysia. 2) ee 3 
Biology 107. Gytology tycicn- ok. 6s eile ee 4 
Biology 108. Fresh-Water Biology <i. 40.4. eee one + 
Biology 131. Evolutions 1.1409 4) ae ee 3 
Biology 194A—B-—C-—D. Group Studies for Advanced 
Studetits ss 4. Se ee ee eee 1—1-1-1 
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Units 
Biology 195A-195B. Development of Biological Ideas .... 101 
Biology 198A—198B. Readings in Biological Sciences .... 1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1—4 
Zoology 
Preparation for the Major: Units 
Zoology 1A.* General Zoology 2... 5.6.5 ieee nec ee ees 4 
Zoology 1B. Chordate Zoology ........--- +++ sees sess + 
Botany 1. General Botany (to be taken by the end of the 
SOPHOMOTE. VOAL) 225 en ose eons, ve sie tains rite winless 4 
One additional course in botany (either lower or upper 
QIVISION er cin te sce aan rate eee Sela sep hie, Shes Vantec Sorta 3—4 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry ................-. 8 
Chemistry 8. Organie Chemistry, or Chemistry 112A—B. 
OL PaniC CHOMISL Ys. oy oe vw wnreicts 2s an ste Web ae sights tines 4—8 
The Major: 24 units of upper division work in the major, which must 
include : Units 
Biology mis U GONOLCS Fo cals whine mle nc ton susie Breuer eae aT 3 


A course in physiology (Zoology 126 or Botany 107)..... 
Zoology 112. Invertebrate Zoology (if Zoology 1A is not 
TESEDLO YP us cate ete orate vee a Atala an aerate EE see o Miao te she: Heer o's 
The following courses from the biology list may be included in the major: 
Biology 104. General Bacteriology ...............++.+5. 
Biology 105. Microtechnique ........--.--.8 oes ses eue. 
PSLOLO LY RU UV COLODY oc aiid si Neue dhe ea caleta ey crt nts seta pines 
Biology 108. Fresh-Water Biology ..........-..-.++.+--- 
Biology 127. Principles of Immunology ................ 
Biology lols WvOlution so ese seeks uae ee tem ee 
Biology 194A—B-C-D. Group Studies for Advanced 
SEMICON ES Aee er ee ars re Mie Sante sete ta ne Oi, Yea cme s 1—1—1-1 
Biology 195A—195B. Development of Biological Ideas .... 1-l 
Biology 198A—198B. Readings in Biological Sciences .... 1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1-4 


as 
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General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major 


Requirements for the general secondary credential with a major in the 
life sciences, to be completed by the end of the fifth year of college work, 
are as follows: 

1. Completion of one of the departmental majors listed above. 

2. The following specific courses: 

Botany 1 (General Botany) and Botany 2 (Survey of the Plant King- 
dom) 

Zoology 1A (General Zoology) and Zoology 1B (Chordate Zoology), 
or Biology 1A (Fundamentals of Biology) and Zoology 1B (Chordate 
Zoology ) 

Zoology 113A (Natural History of Vertebrates) or Zoology 113B 

(Field Course in Vertebrate Zoology ) 

One course in chemistry and one course in physics 

3. Any two courses chosen from the following: 

Zoology 112 (Invertebrate Zoology) (required if Zoology 1A is not pre 
sented) 

Zoology 104 (Entomology) 

Biology 108 (Fresh-Water Biology) 


* Students with A or B grades in Biology 1A may substitute Biology 1A for Zoology 
1A, but in this event Zoology 112 must be taken. 
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4. One of the following courses: 
Botany 108B (Taxonomy of Flowering Plants) 
Botany 140 (Principles of Bio-Ecology) 
Botany 141 (Ecology of Biotic Communities) 
5. Nine units of electives in the biological sciences 
6. In addition, the candidate must complete 24 units in education as pre- 
scribed by the Department of Education (see page 90). 


General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the department chairman. 


Biology 
LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


1A. Fundamentals of Biology. (4) I, II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. ; 
Cell theory, cell division, and heredity. Physiology of plants and animals, 
with emphasis on man and his place in nature. Survey of the principal groups 
of plants and animals. 


1B. Concepts of Biology. (3) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Biology 1A or Zoology 1A or Botany 1. 
Topics discussed are chosen from among the following: origin and nature 
of life, adaptive mechanisms, control of disease, population growth, conser- 
vation and utilization of natural resources, genetics, evolution and eugenics. 


2. Educational Biology. (3) I, II. Mr. Wells 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 1A or 
consent of the instructor. 
A general introductory survey course designed especially for education 
majors. Seashore life and social studies correlation are features. Lectures, 
museum studies, field and laboratory work. 


30. Field Biology. (4) II. Mr. Triplett, Mr. Cushing 
Lecture, two hours; field trips, six hours. 
A study of plants and animals in the field, with emphasis on biological 
principles and recognition of species. 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 


104. General Bacteriology. (4) II. Mr. Cushing 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: a course in college 
biology and one year of college chemistry. 
Introduction to microbiology. Emphasis on the physiological approach to 
an understanding of the activities of microdrganisms in biological, medical, 
and nutritional problems. Consideration of related immunological phenomena. 


105, Microtechnique. (3) I. Mr. Moseley 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: general zoology 

or botany, or consent of the instructor. Recommended : elementary chemistry. 
Preparation of biological materials for microscopic study. 


107. Cytology. (4) I. Mr. Walters 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 
Zoology 1A, or consent of the instructor, Recommended: course 130, 
Structure and functions of the cell, especially in relation to heredity and 
development. 
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7108. Fresh-Water Biology. (4) II. The Staff 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory and field, six hours. Prerequisite: a labora- 
tory course in biological sciences. 
Limnological investigations, in the field, of representative plants and ani- 
mals of fresh water. The physical and chemical properties of inland waters 
and their relationship to and influence upon biological productivity. 


127. Principles of Immunology. (3) I. Mr. Cushing 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: organic chem- 
istry (may be taken concurrently) and a year’s course in the biological 
sciences or equivalent. 
The principles of immunology are treated as basic biological phenomena. 
Relationships to medicine, biochemistry, genetics, embryology, and evolution. 
Attention is also given to related hematological phenomena. 


130. Genetics. (3) I. Mr. Hardin 
Prerequisite: an elementary course in biological sciences and high school 
algebra. 
The principles of heredity; applications to man, other animals, and plants. 


131. Evolution. (3) IT. Mr. Hardin 
Prerequisite: course 130, or 1B with consent of instructor. 
Organic evolution, with critical discussion of possible mechanisms in- 
volved. 


7150. Marine Biology. (2) I. Mr. Davenport 
Prerequisite: a course in the biological sciences. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 
Marine organisms and their relation to the environment; significance of 
this to man. 


180. Public Health. (3) I, Il. Mrs. Keener 
Prerequisite: one year of biological sciences. 
Ecologic principles of health; the causes of physical and mental diseases, 
communicable and organic; biologic, social, and economic factors in pre- 
vention; administrative organizations and historical background. 


194A-B-C-D. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-1-1-1)I, II. 
The Staff 
Oral reports by students; one discussion period. Prerequisite: consent of 
the instructor. 
A critical review of research in selected fields of biology, such as genetics, 
ecology, or physiology. 


195A—195B. Development of Biological Ideas. (1-1) I, II. Mr. Hardin 
Prerequisite: upper division standing in the department and consent of 
the instructor. 
Reading of biographies and classical original papers in biology, followed 
by individual reports and class discussion. 


198A-B-C. Readings in Biological Sciences (1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Individual conferences one hour once every two weeks. Prerequisite: senior 
standing with a major in biological sciences and consent of the instructor. 
Special readings designed to broaden the outlook of students and to knit 
into a cohesive whole the basic principles underlying the major disciplines 
in the field. 


7+ Not to be given, 1957-1958. 
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199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 

Hours and credit by arrangement with any member of the staff. Labora- 
tory or field. Prerequisite: senior standing with a major in biological sci- 
ences. 


Botany 
Lower Division Courses 


1. General Botany. (4) I, II. Mr. W. Muller and the Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 
Fundamentals of plant science ; the relation of plants to man. 


2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom. (4) II. Mr. Moseley and the Staff 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 
Morphology and life cycles of the major groups of plants, with emphasis 
on evolutionary relationships. 


6. Plant Anatomy. (3) I. Mr. Moseley 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours, Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2. 
An introduction to the anatomy of higher plants. Fundamental descriptive, 

comparative, and developmental phases of anatomy. 


UPPER DIvISIon CourRSES 


105. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in 
alternate years) Mr. Moseley 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours, Prerequisite: courses 1 
and 2. 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, and evolutionary relation- 
ships of the algae, fungi, mosses, and liverworts. 


7106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in 
alternate years) Mr. Moseley 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: courses 1 

and 2. 

An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, comparative anatomical 
features, and evolutionary relationships of the psilopsids, club mosses, horse- 
tails, ferns, gymnosperms, and angiosperms. 


107. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (4) IT. Mr. W. Muller 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: course 1, Chemistry 
8 or equivalent, or consent of the instructor. 
Functions of higher plants: photosynthesis, assimilation, plant nutrition, 
water relations, and hormones. 


7108A. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants, (3) I. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours, Prerequisite: courses 1 
and 2, or consent of the instructor, 
Field and herbarium studies of flowering plants; methods of collection, 
preservation, and identification; the characteristics and relationships of 
plant families. 


108B. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3). II, The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: consent of 
the instructor. 
Field and herbarium studies of native flowering plants; intensive study 
of California flora. 


+ Not to be given, 1957-1958. 
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7128. Advanced Plant Physiology. (4) I. Mr. W. Muller 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours, Prerequisite: course 107 and 
Chemistry 108A—108B, or consent of the instructor. 
Water relations, nutrition, pigments, photosynthesis, assimilation, respi- 
ration, hormones, dormancy, and periodicity in plants. 


140. Principles of Bio-Ecology. (3) I. Mr. C. Muller 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. Prerequisite: courses 
1 and 2, or Zoology 1A—1B, and one other laboratory course in botany or 
zoology, and consent of the instructor. 
The ecology of plant and animal individuals, species, and communities, 
with emphasis upon habitat analysis and responses. 


141. Ecology of Biotic Communities. (3) II. Mr. C. Muller 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. Prerequisite: courses 
1 and 2 or Zoology 1A-1B, and one other laboratory course in botany or 
zoology, and consent of the instructor. 
The theories of community origin, structure, and function and the geo- 
graphie basis of community distribution. 


Zoology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A. General Zoology. (4) 1. Mr. Connell 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 
Structure, function, heredity, and evolution: emphasis on invertebrates. 


1B. Chordate Zoology. (4) II. Mr. Connell 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: course 1A 
or, with the consent of the instructor, Biology 1A. 
Structure, function, development, and evolution of chordates. 


25. Human Anatomy. (3) I. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 
The structure of the organ systems based on human material and dissec- 
tion of the cat. 


40. Introductory Animal Physiology. (3) II. The Staff 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Biology 1A 
and Chemistry 15 or Physics 15 or their equivalents. 
An introduction to vertebrate physiology, with emphasis upon the muscular 
and nervous systems. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Vertebrate Embryology. (4) I. Mr. Triplett 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 1A—1B. 
Principles and experimental analysis of vertebrate development based 

on a study of amphioxus, amphibians, chick, and pig. 


104. Entomolgy. (4) II. Mr. Davenport 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: course 1A. 
An introduction to the study of insects, their classification, structure, 

physiology, and ecology. 


106. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (4) I. Mrs. Oakeson 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. One field trip. Prerequisite: 
course 1A—1B. 


¥ Not to be given, 1957-1958. 
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The evolution and ramification of vertebrate structure, with emphasis 
upon function. Laboratory is limited to comparative morphology, but lec- 
tures stress physiology of the chief environmental adaptations. 


111. General Parasitology. (4) II. Mr. Noble 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: course 1A-1B, 
Biological aspects of parasitism: animal parasites of man and other ani- 

mals; prevention and control of parasitic diseases. 


112. Invertebrate Zoology. (4) I. Mr. Davenport 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: course 1A, 
or, with the consent of the instructor, Biology 1A. 
An introduction to the classification, structure, habits, and ecology of in- 
vertebrate animals, with emphasis on the marine fauna of the Santa Bar- 
bara area, 


113A. Natural History of Vertebrates. (3) 0s Miss Erickson 
Lecture, three hours; one field trip. Prerequisite: a laboratory course in 
biological sciences. 
The interrelations of land vertebrates with their environment; behavior, 
annual cycles, population dynamics, and the bearing of these on distribution 
and evolution. 


113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zoology. (3) II. Miss Erickson 
Lecture, one hour; field trips, six hours. 
Identification of mammals, birds, reptiles, and amphibians; methods of 
studying behavior, annual cycles and habitat relations; systematics. 


126. Animal Physiology. (4) IT. Mrs. Oakeson, Mr. Laris, and the Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. One field trip. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 1A—1B and 8, Biology 1A or Zoology 1A. Recommended: Physics 
2A—2B or its equivalent. 
Cell physiology as the key to functional phenomena at higher levels of or- 
ganization. Introduction to present-day techniques of research in physiology. 


RELATED CouRSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 
Education Sc 190. Natural Science for Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Wells 


Education SB 190. Secondary Biological Science Education, (2) I. 
Mr. Wells 
Education SB 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Biological 
Sciences, (2—2) IT. Mr. Wells 


DIVISIONAL MAJORS, APPLIED ARTS 


Staff members in the Departments of Art, Home Economics, and Speech ap- 
propriately service these majors. The Dean of Applied Arts serves as depart- 
ment chairman for divisional majors. 

These majors are restricted to students who have specific interests in and 
potential talents for the stated fields. Entrance into the major is subject to 
the approval of the Dean and the Divisional Committee for Applied Arts. 
Both majors give appropriate emphasis to general education. 


Art and Home Economics 


This major is designed primarily for young women who wish to combine the 
study of art and home economics with other subject fields in a manner lead- 
ing to intelligent homemaking and participation in community affairs. This 
major does not prepare for teaching. The Chairman of the Department of 
Home Economies serves as the students’ adviser. 

Seventy-three units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


Units 
onerolled Miccti ven seers Mien th Wyk ld: ee AME yee 3)! 3 
Philosophy 1, or Sociology 1 or 120, or Anthropology 
1 or 2 
EADS GOCIt tee Je mee Ne aE kr MEA Wee Bet NNN UM i) Lo 
English 1A-1B, Speech 11, upper division English or 
Speech electives 
BGO TAM EMCCLIVOR oper CORON J tig 8) lle ey loli hp 26-24 
PIOOEAG Ey warn uma cae Ay ee ar = OCR 7 2 
Pat Vs CMUCECA LOL Mss ul EY ae Peet dn MonniMeR nh unt 2 
BUN GOLUB NAL Aaa oe tA aad a te toi Neti g Wot fags 3 
SGIONICE Aware te oie, |< Sern NON & hak PE 10 
Biology 1A, Chemistry 15, Physics 15 
OCIA CIONGCEs MR tee oer ons gah he 12 


Forty-seven units in art and home economies as follows: 
OSI APR Ent) CUNEO MR Oa Ta aka 22 


Eide ecQnomier yy ge nnin, Com kee SARS NR as sn yiy 25 
Home Economies 9A or ©, 10, 13, 15, 90, 93, 95, 101, 
141, Home Economies upper division electives (recom- 
mendeded: 140) 


Art in the Theater 


This major is of broad cultural emphasis. Specifically it would prepare a 
superior undergraduate student for graduate work in a department of theater 
arts, or for further training in theater arts at “practical” levels. This major 
does not prepare for teaching. The Chairman of the Department of Speech 
Serves as the students’ adviser. 

Seventy-two units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


Units 
USGA TAO SCT Saat an aig OT) ne 3 
Philosophy 1, or Sociology 1 or 120, or Anthropology 
1 or 2 
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Units 

English-Speech ......00- csc n cess rede ne as dale age 15 

English 1A-1B, Speech 20, English 114A or B and 

117E 
General Plectives «0... 6c ee. . alee ee ase eenne ane 22-16 
Industrial “Arts 21.5... 08... 925s hci ale ie Sia ere 3 
Military Science (Men) .......---.s crete reer eeeeee 0-6 
Musi (LD ic gate i's We chen sched Steele SoaLe satiate eel ae an 2 
Physical Education (including dance and fencing)..... 2 
Psychology 1A... <...). - 2m +e ce Geer owe Ses veel 3 
NeTONCE. fo ce sce as cee Bie Re eer GRR a Ope as eee ee ee a 10 


Biology 1A-1B or approved alternates and Chemistr 
15 or Physics 15 or Geology 2 

Social Science o.%.. vis eos oes Creal a eee ee ne ee 12 
History 4A-4B, and 8A-8B or 17A-17B or Political 
Science 20 and History 17A or 17B or 8B 


Forty-eight units in art and speech as follows: 

PAPE is owlne wie ee wh ele bale eth) acs o otey ae Oa Rn Sele ae 24 
Art 1, 4, 8, 20, 31, 42, 131 or 118, 111 or 112, 119, 
Art electives (controlled ) 

Speech yaa. os es oe eet eels see ee ale ene 25 
Speech 30, 42 or 46, 70 or Industrial Arts 170A, Speech 
155, 160A—160B, Speech 159A—159B, Speech upper 
division electives. 


DIVISIONAL MAJORS, LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 
Committee in Charge: 
D, Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science (Chairman of the 
Committee). 
Norman D. Gabel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anthropology. 
Robert H. Billigmeier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 


HISPANIC CIVILIZATION 
Committee in Charge: 


Philip W. Powell, Ph.D., Professor of H istory. 

Kurt Baer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Art. 

Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science 
(Chairman of the Committee). 

Samuel A. Wofsy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish. 


THE TUTORIAL PROGRAM 
Committee in charge: 


Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy. 

Leonard H. Hall, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics. 

Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English (Chairman of the 
Committee). 

Gordon E. Baker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 

James L. Walters, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


The major in East Asian studies is designed for students planning graduate 
study or professional careers in this area. Emphasis is placed upon the cul- 
tural background rather than upon technical training. The major is therefore 
intended also to serve the needs of students desiring a general education with 
emphasis upon this important cultural area of the world. These East Asian 
studies include South Asia, with emphasis upon India, Pakistan, and Ceylon; 
and the Far East, with emphasis upon China, Japan, Korea, and the Pacific. 


COURSES FOR THE MAJOR 


The program of courses is to be made out by the student in consultation 
with the committee in charge. Each program will be designed to meet the needs 
of the individual student in accord with his educational objectives. All stu- 
dents will be expected to complete the following courses: 


East Asia Studies 187. East Asian Ideologies. €5 yolk: Mr. Brown 

The political, social, and religious concepts of the Far Hast (Confucianism, 
Taoism, Shinto) and South Asia (Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism). Their ef- 
fects upon individual citizens and national institutions. 


East Asian Studies 197. Correlated Studies. (1-6) I, II 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Gabel, Mr. Billigmeier 
Six units are required, normally 3 each semester, 
In addition 18 units must be selected from the following list (descriptions 
of these courses may be found under appropriate departmental headings) : 
Anthropology 100A. Cultural. 
Anthropology 101A. Ethnography. 
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Art 102. Oriental Art. 

History 131. The British Empire and Commonwealth. 
Political Science 136. Political Development of the Far East. 
Political Science 137. Political Development of South Asia. 
Sociology 185. Population. 

Sociology 189. Minority Group Relations. 


HISPANIC CIVILIZATION 


The major in Hispanic civilization is designed to serve the needs of the 
following students: (1) those planning careers which will necessitate resi- 
dence in, or knowledge of, the countries of Spanish and Portuguese speech 
and culture—for example, government service, teaching, business, journal- 
ism; (2) students preparing for graduate study in the social sciences or 
languages and literature, with special emphasis in the Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Latin-American fields; (3) students preparing to teach Spanish in the 
elementary or secondary schools; (4) students desiring a general education 
with some emphasis in this particular area of western culture. The geographi- 
cal areas included in the scope of this major are Spanish-America, Brazil, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

The following required courses, and those recommended, form a general 
guide. Selection of specific courses will be made by the student in consulta- 
tion with the committee in charge, and this selection will be based primarily 
upon the needs and objectives of the individual student. Credit may be given 
for studies undertaken in Spanish, Portuguese, or Latin-American schools. 


Lower Division CouRSES 
Required: 
Spanish 4 or equivalent (to be determined in consultation with the com- 
mittee in charge). 
History 8A-8B. History of the Americas, 
History 60. Hispanic Civilization (Spain and Portugal). 
History 61. Hispanic-American Civilization. 


Recommended: 


An additional 6 units chosen from the following courses: 
Anthropology 1, 2; Economics 1A-1B; History 4A—4B; History 39; 
Sociology 1. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 

Required: 
A minimum of 24 units selected from the upper division courses in Spanish 
language and literature and the following: Anthropology 101B; History 
162A—162B, 163, 164A—164B, 166, 199; Political Science 148A—148B, 199; 
Art 115A-115B. 


Hispanic civilization may be elected as a minor. In this case the student will 
take 12 instead of 24 units in the upper division courses mentioned above. 


THE TUTORIAL PROGRAM 


The purpose of the Tutorial Program is to give superior students a broadly 
liberal education, without the limitations of the traditional major, by rigor- 
ous training in the arts of critical reading, discussion, and writing. An aver- 
age grade of B or better in the freshman year is ordinarily a prerequisite to 
candidacy, although the Tutorial Committee will admit a student with a 
grade average lower than B who can be shown by other evidence than grades 
to be the type of student who would profit by the program. Properly qualified 
students who have spent their freshman year elsewhere may also be admitted. . 
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An entering student may register with the chairman of the Tutorial Com- 
mittee his intention of becoming a major, in order to be assigned to a 
permanent adviser early in his college career. He becomes a major only after 
he has taken the two required colloquia. (A colloquium is a formal discus- 
sion group conducted by two instructors from different departments of 
knowledge.) 

The distinctive feature of the program is individual instruction in courses 
not offered in the regular curriculum but designed for the student with the 
assistance of his adviser and the Tutorial Committee. The colloquia are open 
to all students as electives. Upon approval of the appropriate divisional dean, 
they may be elected as alternates to certain courses listed as requirements in 
the Program of General Education, 

Preparation for the Major. Students follow the Program in General Educa- 
tion for Majors in Letters and Science (see pages 55 and 56), with the follow- 
ing provisos: 

1, The requirement of 6 additional units from English or from Speech 
(2. (b), page 55) is restricted to English 53 and English 83, in se- 
quence. 

2. In fulfilling the requirements listed in Natura] Sciences and Mathematics 
(4., page 55), the student must elect Mathematics she 

3. The introductory lower division course in Philosophy (5., page 55) must 
be Philosophy 20A—20B. 

4.In fulfilling the requirement of 6 units of lower division work in the 
Social Sciences (7., page 55), the student must elect History 4A-4B, 

5. In the sophomore year the student must elect two colloquia, one each 
semester. It is unlikely that he will be permitted to continue in the 
Tutorial Program if his grade in either colloquium falls below B. 


The Major. Each student is assigned to a faculty adviser for guidance in 
the preparation of his program. As far as possible, he retains the same adviser 
during his four years of undergraduate study. When he has completed his 
preparation for the major, the student begins his program of specifically 
tutorial instruction. With the assistance of his adviser, and after consultation 
with the Tutorial Committee, he elects two tutorial courses during each se- 
mester of his junior and senior years. 

The Tutorial Program may be elected as a minor. The minor student takes 
two required collquia, followed by 12, instead of 24, units of tutorial courses. 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 
Colloquium 101. Colonial Origins of American Thought. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Willson 


Colloquium 102. The Concept of Evolution: Scientific, Social, and 
Philosophical Implications. C3 Mel ytd 
Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Hardin, Mr. Walters 
Colloquium 103. Utopias. (3) 1.07, 
Mr. Andron, Mr. Girvetz, and Mr. Hardin 
Tutorial 100A—~B-C-D-E-F-G_-H (3-3-3-3-3-3-3-3) I, II. 
Tutors to be selected from the faculty according to the interests and 
requirements of the students. 


East Asian Studies 
See page 83 
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Glenn W. Durflinger, Ed.D., Professor of Education (Chairman of the De- 
partment). 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education. 

Lester B. Sands, Ed.D., Professor of Education. 

Charles L. Jacobs, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Emeritus. 

Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

Paul A. Jones, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Associate Professor of Education. 

Lelwyn C. Breen, Ph.D., Acting Assistant Professor of Education. 

Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Lealand D. Stier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Edwin J. Swineford, Ed.D., Acting Assistant Professor of Education. 

Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education. 

John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

John 8. Carroll, Ph.D., Lecturer in Education. 


Teacher Education 


John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Coordinator of Student Teaching. 

Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Adviser, Elementary Education ; Chairman, Coordi- 
nating Committee on Teacher Education. 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Adviser, Karly Childhood Education. 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Adviser, Junior High Education. 

John S. Carroll, Ph.D., Adviser, General Secondary. 


Departmental Supervisors 


Marian H. Anderson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Lelwyn C. Breen, Ph.D., Acting Assistant Professor of Education (Hlemen- 
tary). 

Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education (Klementary). 

Catherine C. Campbell, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

John S. Carroll, Ph.D., Lecturer in Education (General Secondary). 

Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

Frances M. Colville, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Maurice E. Faulkner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Music. 

Marilyn M. Flint, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Genevieve W. Haight, M.A., Assistant Professor of English. 

Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech. 

Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Assistant Professor cf Education (Elementary). 

Mayville S. Kelliher, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education (Early Childhood). 

Lynne C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Associate Professor of Education (Junior High). 

Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Rene H. Rochelle, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Paul L. Scherer, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Edwin R. Schoell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

- Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Roy L. Soules, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Lealand D. Stier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Edwin J. Swineford, Ed.D., Acting Assistant Professor of Education (Junior 
High). 

Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Assistant Professor of Education (Early Child- 
hood). 
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Harrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 
Dorothy Westra, M.A., Assistant Professor of Music. 
John A. R, Wilson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Junior High). 


Major in Education 


This major leads to a Bachelor of Arts degree. The four-year program is 
divided into three areas: general education, core subjects in the major field, 
and additional requirements for the completion of the kindergarten-primary, 
general elementary or general junior high school teaching credentials. A non- 
credential major is available for students who wish to specialize in the field 
of education, but who do not wish to complete credential requirements. A 
minor in education may be approved for students with a major in another 
department. 

Every student majoring in education must complete approximately 50 
units in general education as a cultural background for professional study. 
The general education program consists of specified courses in: art, biologi- 
cal science, English and speech, music, physical education, physical science, 
psychology, and social science. Additional general education up to 15 units 
is usually elected by students majoring in education. 


Core for Education Majors 


A uniform core of courses in the field of education is required of all students 
majoring in this department for credentials. A total of 30-32 units is to be 


selected from the following courses: ‘Se 
Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education 
or 
Edueation 170. Secondary Education...:............. 3 
Education 101. History of Education 


or 
Education 102. History of American Education 


or 
Education 105. Education in Foreign Countries 


or 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education 

or 
Edueation 180. Educational Sociology............... 
Hducation 110, Educational Psychology ......./...... 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development 


es bo 


or 
Education 112. Growth and Development of the 
Adolescent 
or 
Psychology 113. Psychology of Adolescence........... 2 or 3 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling 
BENTO OPM OT Veter ir ere Pi cece tia. deak cona’s Grhadied oie 
Education 119. Measurement and Evaluation in 
Education 
or 
Education 120. Measurement and Evaluation in the 
Secondary School 
or 
Momeaton tc0.cb arent OONNSELIND): o7) . dais bP es oo 3 or 2 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education......... 2 
Education 190. Teaching Procedure ................ 4,5 or 6 
Fducation 192. Student Teaching -..3 2). 2.4.6.0. ese 8 or 10 
Hdueation 193. Teaching Problems |.......:.....05+-0.+ 2 


Lo 
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Credential Programs 


Credentials for service in publie schools in California are issued by the Com- 
mission of Credentials of the State Board of Education upon recommenda- 
tion of institutions authorized for teacher training. There are certain accept- 
able standards which must be met by candidates for teaching credentials. 
These include such qualifications as intelligence, scholarship, aptitude for 
teaching, physical fitness, and personality. 

Teaching credentials issued on recommendations of this College include: 
(a) kindergarten-primary, entitling the holder to teach in kindergarten and 
grades one through three; (b) elementary, entitling the holder to teach in 
grades one through eight; (¢) junior high school, entitling the holder to teach 
in grades seven, eight, and nine in any elementary, junior high, or high school; 
(d) special secondary, entitling the holder to teach in a specified field in any 
and all grades in the schools; (e) general secondary, authorizing the holder 
to serve as a teacher in grades seven through fourteen. 

The preparation for the major in the special secondary credential, offered 
in this institution in art, homemaking, industrial arts, music, physical educa- 
tion, speech arts, and correction of speech defects, is obtained through the 
respective departments. For further information, see descriptions under the 
departments. 

The general secondary program is part of the graduate program of the 
College, and is administered under faculty regulations governing graduate 
study. For information, consult the section of this Catalogue on The Graduate 
Program and descriptions under departments. 

The Department of Education provides the professional education courses 
and directs the student teaching program for all credentials. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY CREDENTIAL 


Additional courses are required for education majors who wish to specialize 
in early childhood education and obtain the kindergarten-primary eredential. 
Many of these courses are professional in nature and designed to supply a 
thorough background for preparing teachers of young children, ages two to 
ten. These courses are: Education 122, MEC 190, 191, Health Education 48, 
Home Economics 10, Industrial Arts 42, Musie 1A, 30A—30B-300-30D, and 
40A, and Art 197. 

Student teaching. See pages 90 and 91. 

General tests. See page 91 for required tests. 

Special tests. 

1. Before enrolling in any music course, all students must take a standard 
native-capacity test, and a test in ability to carry a tune. These are scheduled 
at the beginning of each semester and must be taken at the time announced. 

2. Ability in piano must be demonstrated by passing a final proficiency 
examination before assignment to directed teaching. The specific piano courses 
for majors in early childhood education to preparae students to meet these 
requirements are Piano 30A, B, C, D. The student may enter directly into any 
of the above piano courses he is prepared to undertake, or, if he has sufficient 
preparation in piano to pass a proficiency examination, he may omit these 
piano courses. In either event he may substitute general electives for the unit 
requirements. 

Minor. No minor is required. However, a minor in music is strongly recom- 
mended. See requirements for Early Childhood Education Musie Minor on 
page 129. No credit will be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies 
in preparation for this minor. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL 


Majors who wish to complete the requirements for the general elementary 
credential must take the following courses in addition to the core: Art 31, 
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195, and 196, Education Ar 190, ME 190, Se 190, English 189, Health Educa- 
tion 48 (women), Home Economics 10, Industrial Arts 43, Music 1, 15, and 
40A—40B, and Physical Education 138, 

Education El 190, Procedure, must be completed before engaging in stu- 
dent teaching. Eight units in student teaching are required in the senior year. 
Students carrying 4 to 6 units of student teaching in any semester may be 
required to reserve a half-day for that student teaching. Prerequisites for 
Education El 192 include Education 110, 111, 147, El 190, and two of the fol- 
lowing: Art 195, Art 196, Education ME 190, and Physical Education 138. 
The remainder of the above courses must be taken concurrently with student 
teaching. Students receiving a grade lower than C in student teaching will 
not be recommended for graduation or credential. See under Scholarship 
(page 90). All students expecting to pursue directed teaching are re- 
quired to confer with the departmental adviser during the two days preceding 
registration. 

Student teaching. See pages 90 and 91. 

General tests. See page 91. 

Special test. Students in Music 1 are required to take a test in ability to 
carry a tune and, in addition, pass a standard native-capacity test. If the test 
is passed satisfactorily, the student may enter the required courses in music. 
If the test is not passed satisfactorily, the student is required to take Music 
15, and is not recommended to teach music. 

Minor. Candidates are not required to complete a minor. However, minors 
in art, music, physical education, industrial arts, and speech correction are 
very valuable for teachers and it is recommended that students who can do 
so fulfill the requirements for one of these minors. 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAM FOR MAJORS OTHER THAN EDUCATION 


Students who plan to prepare for the elementary credential by direct ap- 
plication to the State Department of Education and who are majoring in 
fields other than education should consult with advisers in their major de- 
partment, and in the Department of Education at the beginning of the junior 
year. This is normally a 43- to 5-year program. 


GENERAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL 


It is recommended that majors who wish to take this credential complete 
one additional course beyond the major core. These majors must also com- 
plete two minors (18 to 20 units each) in subject fields taught in the secon- 
dary schools of the State. 

Education J 190A—J 190B, Procedure, must be completed before enrolling 
in directed teaching. Eight units of student teaching with a grade of C or 
higher are required before graduation. The student should arrange his pro- 
gram so that only 4 units of student teaching are scheduled for any one 
semester. Students receiving lower than C in courses J 190A-J 190B or 
J 192A—B-C-D will not be recommended for teaching. See under Scholar- 
ship below. 

Candidates may qualify for the general junior high school credential in 
two ways: 

1. By completing a major in junior high school education and two minors 
in subjects taught in the secondary schools. 

2. By completing a major taught in secondary schools in another depart- 
ment in this institution and, in addition, the requirements for the general 
junior high school credential as outlined above, except that the completion 
of only one minor in a subject taught in secondary schools will be required 
instead of two. 

Requirements for the Minors. For course requirements for the minors se- 
lected, see description under the departments in which the minors are ad- 
ministered. 
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GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


Information about admission, preparation, scholarship, program, candidacy, 
and other matters is contained in the section of the Catalogue on The 
Graduate Program (page 58). Requirements for teaching majors and teach- 
ing minors are listed with the departments concerned. 

Candidates for the general secondary credential must complete 24 units in 
education as follows: 


Education 110. Educational Psychology ...........:....... 3 
Education 112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent .. 2 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling 


or 
Education 164. Education and Vocational Guidance ....... v 
Education 120. Measurement and Evaluation in the 
Secondary: School ... ..4:....stspeis ob ste Wale kee 2 
Education 147, Audio-Visual-Radio Education ............ 2 
Edueation 170. Secondary Edueation ..................-.. 3 
Education $190. Secondary School Procedure in 
Student’s Major Field - i. 2.0). [Soe ee 2 
Education S190A or B. Secondary School Procedures ...... 2 


Education 8192. Student Teaching in Major and Minor Fields 6 


Student Teaching 


Filing of Application. All majors in any department who are preparing for 
teaching credentials must file an application for student teaching not later 
than the mid-term of the semester immediately preceding the first student 
teaching assignment. All applications will be carefully reviewed by the Com- 
mittee on Teaching Eligibility and the candidate will be advised of its find- 
ings at an early date. 


Scholarship. A student other than a candidate for the general secon- 
dary credential may not register for student teaching unless he has at 
least an average grade of C in his college subjects. The average of all 
grades received in courses in education must not fall below C. If at the con- 
clusion of any semester the average grade should fall below OC, the student 
may not register for student teaching until the C average is re-established. 
No student may be graduated or recommended for teaching who has not 
maintained at least a C average in student teaching. For scholarship re- 
quirements for the general secondary credential candidates see page 60. 


Unit credit. Unit credit for student teaching will be allowed only for work 
completed under the direction and with the approval of the Chairman of the 
Department of Education or his staff. Experienced teachers may be excused 
from a certain amount of student teaching after ability to teach has been 
demonstrated on the campus under the direction of the supervisors of student 
teaching. However, such credit will not be considered as fulfilling unit re- 
quirements toward graduation. 


Facilities. Student teaching will ordinarily be assigned in Santa Barbara 
and the vicinity, and in all cases is under the supervision of the College super- 
visors. The student himself must arrange for transportation. The public 
schools afford the laboratory for observation and student teaching. Student 
teachers in early childhood and elementary education are, as a rule, assigned 
to the local elementary schools or placed in the schools of near-by commu- 
nities. The local junior high schools and the high school are available for 
junior high, special secondary, and general secondary teacher preparation. 
Student teaching is also available in some fields in Ventura city and county 
schools. 
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Proficiency Test Requirements. Proficiency tests in certain statutory sub- 
jects* (reading, language, arithmetic, spelling, and penmanship) are re- 
quired of all candidates for teaching credentials reeommended by this College, 
or for those who plan to satisfy part of the State requirements with student 
teaching undertaken at this College. 

Speech Requirement: See page 57. 

Physical Examinations: 

1. All new students, freshmen and transfers, must pass a physical examina- 
tion given by the College Physician. 

2. When all prospective teaching majors have completed a total of 45 units, 
another examination will be given by the College Physician. 

3. All candidates who have been absent for one or more semesters must pass 
a physical examination before credit may be given for courses undertaken 
upon their return. 

4, All candidates for the general secondary credential must pass a physical 
examination before a student teaching assignment will be granted. 


Combination of Two Credentials 


If a combination of the kindergarten-primary and elementary credentials, 
or the elementary and junior high school credentials, is desired, at least one 
_ additional semester will be required. Consult the appropriate departmental 
adviser about additional course requirements. 

For a special credential in speech correction in addition to the regular gen- 
eral credentials, see page 173. 

For a special secondary credential in addition to the general elementary 
credential, see the departmental adviser. 


Major in Education (without credential) 


Students may complete an education major without a teaching credential. 
Such majors must fulfill the requirements of general education requirements 
for the credential majors with approximately twenty additional units in art, 
English, psychology, science and social science. 

Edueation courses required are as follows: Education 57 or 170; 101, 102, 
or 105 (two courses from the preceding group); Education 106; 110; 111 
or 112; 117 or 164; 119 or 120; 126; 147; 180. Two upper division courses 
in psychology are also required. 


Minor in Education 


A minor in education is offered for those who are not expecting to obtain a 
teaching credential. The following courses in education constitute the minor: 


Units 

Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Edueation .... 3 
Education 101. History of Education 

or 
Education 102. History of American Education 

or 
Education 105. Education in Foreign Countries .......... 2 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education ................ 2 


* The statutory subjects are defined in Education Code Section 12130 as follows: 
“The course of study in the elementary schools of each city, county, and city and 
county, shall include instruction in the following prescribed branches in the several 
grades in which each may be required in the course of study adopted in pursuance of 
this Article, viz: (1) reading, (2) writing, (3) spelling, (4) language study, (5) arith- 
metic, (6) geography, (7) history of the United States and of California, (8) civics, 
including a study of the Constitution of the United States, (9) music, (10) art, (11) 
training for healthful living, (12) morals and manners.” 
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Units 
Edueation 110. Educational Psychology ................. 3 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development ........... 2 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling ........... 2 
Education 180. Educational Sociology ................... 2 
Hilective: courses! in education |. .). 2% 4 .cden) se eee 4 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


57. Introduction to the Study of Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Breen 
Emphasis is placed on historical, philosophical and sociological factors 
and their effects on American education, curriculum and practices. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


101. History of Education. (2) I. Mr. Sands 
Edueational thought and practice as a phase of social progress. Ancient 
and medieval conceptions and their effect on modern education. 


102. History of American Education. (2) IT. Mr. Sands 
Educational ideals and movements: their effect on modern education. 
105. Education in Foreign Countries. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands 


Survey of organization and teaching practices. Education as an instru- 
ment of political power; dependence on natural and cultural traditions. 


106. Philosophy of Education. (2-3) I, II. Mr. Sands 

Influence of contemporary American education and possible outcomes. 
Construction of an educational philosophy suited to developing effective 
citizenship in a democracy. 


110. Educational Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
Application of principles of general psychology to the educative process; 
learning as it functions in the school environment; principles of mental hy- 
giene and personality development. 


111, Child Growth and Development. (2) I, II. Mr. Stier 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
Mental and physical growth and development; personal and social adjust- 
ment; preventive hygiene. Directed observation of normal children. 


112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent. (2) I, II. Mr. Stier 

The physical, mental, moral, spiritual, and social traits of adolescence; 
particular attention is given to problems of instruction of junior and senior 
high school students. 


117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
Practices and techniques in school counseling and guidance; child study; 
parent education; counseling of handicapped children and their parents. 


119. Measurement and Evaluation in Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Durflinger 
Prerequisite: course 110. 
Purposes and techniques of evaluation, including statistical measures, con- 
struction of valid tests, tabulating and scoring standard examinations, in- 
terpretation to parents of evaluations. 


P 119. Measurement and Evaluation in Physical Education. (2) I. 
Mr. Rochelle, Miss Colville 
Elementary statistical procedure. Construction, analysis, interpretation, 
and evaluation of the various tests. 
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120. Measurement and Evaluation in the Secondary School. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Durflinger 
Introduction to the theory of measurement and evaluation; achievement 
test construction; critical study of typical tests; reports to parents and 
cumulative records; elementary statistical techniques. 


122. Dramatics, Music, and Storytelling in Early Childhood. ( oy) Ls 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 
Creative experiences in spontaneous and organized dramaties; develop- 
ment of original music, stories, and poetry. 


126. Principles of Parent Counseling. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 

Guidance measures for children with behavior problems arising from par- 
ent-child relationships and from home and school environments (birth to 
ten). Teacher-parent conferences; parent participation; group meetings; 
special attention to counseling of handicapped children and their parents. 


135. Remedial Reading. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands 
Methods and materials of instruction and diagnosis; remedial treatment 
of difficulties in reading in the elementary school. 


136A-136B. Remedial Reading Laboratory. (1-1) I, II. Mr. Sands 
Prerequisite: approval of the instructor. Education 135 and 136 may be 
taken concurrently. 
Students assigned to directing remedial reading activities at any desig- 
nated level in the school. Self-analysis of reading problems and labora- 
tory work in self-improvement may also be approved. 


139. Curriculum Construction. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands 
Basie principles and practices in curriculum-making as derived from the 
psychological, sociological, and philosophical considerations. 


147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands, Mr. Swineford 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, one hour, 
Audio-visual and radio aids in classroom teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools, 


164. Educational and Vocational Guidance. (2-3) I, IT. Mr. Monroe 
Aims, objectives, and practices of guidance for classroom teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools. 


170. Secondary Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Jones, Mr. Carroll 

Objectives and functions of the American secondary school; historical 
background; present practices; organization; program; curricula; methods 
and personnel. Observations required. 


180. Educational Sociology. (2) I, IT. Mr. Sands 

American culture—social groups, processes, institutions, and changes— 
and its relation to education. Influence of organized education in social evo- 
lution. 


190. Teaching Procedure. 

All 190 courses are courses in methods of teaching. They include a study 
of curriculum and of the procedures in use in teaching the particular area or 
department of credential, or at the particular level indicated in the title of 
the course. The courses in the general fields include observation of demon- 
stration teaching followed by discussion. The special secondary fields offer 
methods of both the elementary and secondary levels. See respective depart- 
ment chairmen for prerequisites for 190 courses. 
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A. 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art. (2a 
(For art majors only.) Mrs. Campbell 


A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (2) 214 
(For art majors only.) Mrs. Campbell 


Ar 190. Arithmetic Procedure for the Elementary School. (3) Tal. 
Mrs. Irish 
Prerequisite: courses 110 and 111. To be taken concurrently with Educa- 
tion El 190. 
Problems of teaching arithmetic in elementary and junior high education. 


EC 190A. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Kindergarten). (2) I. 
Miss Leonard 


EC 190B. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Primary) with Primary 
Forum and Observation. (4) IT. Miss Leonard 


E1190. Elementary School Procedure. (5) I, II. Miss Byers 
H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (3) I, I. 


I190A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. C20 1 ead ks 
Mr. Seefeld 


I 190B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (2 elec Mr. Scherer 
T190C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) I, II. Mr. Monroe 


J 190A-J 190B. Junior High School Procedure. (2-2) I, II. 
Miss Pond, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Swineford, Mr. Carroll 


MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) II. Miss VanDeman 


ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I. 
Elementary education majors must have completed El 190 (Elementary 
Procedure) before taking this course, or be enrolled in it concurrently. 


MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) I. Mr. Faulkner 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 
Includes methods in both elementary and secondary schools. 


MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) IT. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 
Includes methods in both elementary and secondary schools. 


P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2)) Ede 
Mr. Harder, Miss Hodgkins 
Methods, materials, and procedure of teaching, program planning, and 
organization in physical education, together with observation in elementary 
and secondary schools. 


PSc 190. Physical Science in Education. (3) I, IT. The Staff 
$ 190A. Secondary School ‘Procedures—Mathematics, Biological, and 
Physical Sciences. (2) I, IT. Mr. Carroll 
S 190B. Secondary School Procedures—English, Social Sciences, and 
Foreign Languages. (2) I, IT. Mr. Carroll 
Sc 190. Natural Science for Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Wells 


Sp 190. Speech Activities and Methods for Teachers. (2) I, II. Mr. Palmer 
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SB 190. Secondary Biological Science Education. (2) I. Mr. Wells 

Prerequisite: major in one of the biological sciences, plus senior or gradu- 
ate status; or minor in one of the biological sciences, plus senior or graduate 
status. 

Review and orientation of subject matter in terms of philosophy and con- 
tent, preparatory to secondary school teaching. Includes comparative studies 
of methods, examination of texts and courses of study, actual classroom ob- 
servation, and individual practice in science subject matter presentation. 


SE 190. Problems in Teaching English Literature and Composition in the 
Secondary Schools. (2) I. Mrs. Haight 
Prerequisite: senior or graduate standing. 

This course is designed for seniors and graduate students undertaking a 
teaching major or minor in English, and should be completed before student 
teaching. The course is required of candidates for the general secondary ere- 
dential with a major in English, and is accepted in partial satisfaction of 
the 24-unit requirement in education for the credential. 


SS 190. Teaching Procedures in Social Studies. (2) I, IT. 
Prerequisite: senior or graduate standing; major in economics, history, 
political science, sociology, or combination social sciences. 
This course is required of candidates for the general secondary credential 
with a major in one of the named social sciences, and is accepted in partial 
satisfaction of the 24-unit requirement in education for the credential, 


191. Observation and Participation. 
Special courses involving additional observation of master teaching, con- 
ferences, discussion, and classroom participation. 


EC 191. Observation, Participation, and Planning. (3) i hg Be 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


192. Student Teaching. 

All 192 courses are concerned with student teaching in the various fields 
and at the different levels indicated by the titles. Experience in classroom 
teaching carried on under supervision of classroom teachers and college 
supervisors. Planned to give the student opportunity to put into practice the 
principles of teaching and theories of education which have been presented 
and discussed previously in preliminary courses in education. Practical work 
in the classroom is supplemented by conferences with teachers and super- 
visors, and by written lesson plans and assigned work. Prerequisites required 
for all 192 courses. See respective department chairmen. 


A 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Art. (2-2-2) I, II. Mrs. Campbell 


EC 192A. Student Teaching: Kindergarten. (4) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


EC 192B. Student Teaching: Primary. (6) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


E1192A~-192B. Student Teaching: Elementary School. (2-6) I, II. 
Mr. Breen, Miss Byers, Mrs. Irish, Mr. Stier 
Prerequisite: courses 110, 111, 147, El 190, and two of the following: 
Art 195 and 196, Education ME 190, Physical Education 138. The other two 
courses must be taken concurrently with student teaching. Maximum of 8 
units applied to graduation. 


H 192. Student Teaching: Homemaking. (2-6) I, II. The Staff 
T192A-192B, Student Teaching: Industrial Arts. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
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J 192A-B-C_D. Student Teaching: Junior High School. (2-2-2-2) I, II. 
Miss Pond, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Swineford 


M 192A-B-C-D. Student Teaching: Music. (1—1-1-1) I, Il. The Staff 
P 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Physical Education. (2-2-2) I, Il. 
The Staff 


Supervised experience in teaching physical and health education. 


S$ 192A-B-C. Student Teaching—Secondary Education. (2-2-2) I, II. 
Mr. Carroll 
Prerequisite: procedures class in major or education procedures class. 
SB 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Biological Sciences. (2-2) II. Mr. Wells 
Prerequisite: SB 190 and admission to student teaching. 


SE 192A-192B. Student Teaching: English. (2-2) II. Mrs. Haight 
Prerequisite: SE 190 and admission to student teaching. 
Sp 192A. Student Teaching: Speech (2-4) I, II. Mr. Hatlen 


Sp 192B. Student Teaching: Speech Correction. (2-4) I, II. Mr. Schoell 


SS 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Social Studies. (2-2) I, I. 
Prerequisite: Education SS 190 and admission to student teaching. 
193. Teaching Problems. 


Individual and group problems of student teachers at the level of educa- 
tion indicated in the title. To be taken concurrently with student teaching. 


EC 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Early Childhood Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


El 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Elementary Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Mr. Breen, Miss Byers, Mrs. Irish, Mr. Stier 


H 193. Teaching Problems: Home Economics. (2) I, Il. The Staff 


J 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Junior High Education. (1-1) Yr. 
~ Miss Pond, Mr. Carroll, Mr. Swineford 


P 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Physical Education. (1-1) Yr. The Staff 
199. Independent Studies in Education. (1-4) I, I. The Staff 
Open only to advanced students approved by the chairman of the depart- 


ment. 
Study of special problems in various fields of education. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


210. Advanced Educational Psychology. (2) I, II. Mr. Durflinger, Mr. Carroll 

Prerequisite: courses 110, 111 or 112, or equivalent. 

Exploration and critical study of current literature and research in human 
learning; emphasis upon learning in the school; developmental and socio- 
logical points of view explored. 

214. Educational Statistics. (2) I, II. Mr. Breen, Mr. Durflinger 

Prerequisite: courses 110 and 119 or 120, or equivalent. 

Regression equations with two variables, measures of central tendency and 
variability, zero order correlations, frequency distributions. Statistical pro- 
cedures in the practical solution of educational problems, 


217. Principles of Guidance, Advanced. (2) I, II. . Mr. Wilson, Mr. Carroll 
Prerequisite: courses 110, 117, 119, and consent of the instructor. 


239. Seminar in the School Curriculum. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands, Mr. Carroll 
Prerequisite: courses 139, 170, or equivalent, and on consultation. 


ENGLISH 


Joseph Foladare, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

George Hand, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

William Ashworth, M.A., Professor of English, Emeritus. 

William Frost, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

yHugh Kenner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English (Chairman of the De- 
partment). 

J. Chesley Mathews, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Donald R. Pearce, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Robert E. Robinson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Donald A, Davie, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Genevieve W. Haight, M.A., Assistant Professor of English. 

Marvin Mudrick, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Raymond Preston, M.A. (Cantab.), ‘Assistant Professor of English. 

Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Assistant Professor of English. 

Homer D. Swander, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

John B. Carr, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Robert E. Henson, M.A., Instructor in English. 

Donald G. Smith, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Ashley Brown, M.A., Acting Instructor in English. 


Literature deals in specific human experience which is neither dated in 
time nor localized in place. Some acquaintance with literature, and some 
trained ability to become further acquainted with it, provides the civilized 
human being with nutriment he can obtain in no other way. The Department 
of English (1) provides all undergraduates with the opportunity for guided 
literary study, through the 1A and 1B courses; (2) makes available to all 
students a wide range of courses that may be taken for credit as electives; 
and (3) offers a major leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. It also ad- 
ministers the Subject A program within the College; students must have 
passed Subject A (either examination or course) before taking any course 
in English (see pages 35 and 36). 

Lhe Major. The English major pursues a planned program of English 
courses and cognate studies from which he can acquire a sound and orderly 
knowledge of our literature and the wisdom and exhilaration available in it, 
as well as a poised critical sense and some ability in graceful and efficient 
expression. Instruction is carried out largely by the discussion method, in 
classes restricted by departmental policy to a size which best promotes the 
frank and enlightened exchange of opinion. 

(a) Each major student is assigned to a faculty adviser for guidance in 
preparing his program. To prepare for the major the student must pass 
courses 1A—1B, 53, and 83 in sequence, with an average grade of C or higher, 
_and History 4A—4B. 

(b) For his upper division program, the student must take the following 
courses, as far as possible in the order listed: 


Units 

Pgs Li Pe Shakespeare sass hha eto ey staat hist eieiel a 4 3 
English 156. The Age of Elizabeth 

or 
mmoetis, berrge. of Milton etc Cree tes Do eee: ss 3 
Peparetic les UMUCEE: Sie en ee alls led ele ss oe eek aa 3 
English 166. The Age of Swift and Pope 

or 
English 167. The Age of Johnson .............. ens ae 3 
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Units 
English 130A. Survey of American Literature ........--. 3 
English 177. The Romantic Age 
or 
English 187. The Victorian Age ..........+eeeeeeeeeeees 3 


(c) He also must enroll for four semesters of the Comprehensive Survey, be- 
ginning in the first semester of his junior year, as follows: 


English 197A—197B. Comprehensive Survey ..........-+- 2-2 
English 198A—198B. Comprehensive Review and 
ESXAMINAGLON: «6 aieke¥ sisiein > ope Aleraler alae aoe 2-2 


This course consists of a series of weekly meetings at which students present 
eritieal papers, based on reading of books from a “comprehensive reading 
list,” for analysis and discussion with his instructor and classmates. The 
Comprehensive Examination at the end of these four semesters is based on 
the contents of this reading list. 

(d) English literature has been constantly fertilized by that of the Continent, 
and ability to read at least one continental language is essential for under- 
standing the procedures of English writers. Each student must complete 
French 4 or German 4 or demonstrate equivalent knowledge of either of these 
languages by passing an examination. Another language may be substituted 
with the consent of the chairman. Any student who intends to do graduate 
work in English should consult his departmental adviser early in his under- 
graduate career about the special language requirements of the various 
graduate schools. 

Requirements for the Minor. Students normally take a minor by com- 
pleting the following courses in sequence: 1A-1B, 46A—46B, 130A, and 5 
additional units of English electives. Exceptions to this program must be 
approved by the chairman of the department. Students wishing an 18-unit 
minor must take a program completely specified by the chairman. In all 
instances, the minor must include at least 6 units of upper division courses. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


1. In addition to the requirements for the major specified above, the follow- 
ing courses are needed for the general secondary credential: 


Units 
English 106G. Problems of Composition ...........+..+.. 3 
English 208. Problems in the Study of Literature ......... 3 
English 230. American Literature ............+.+eeeeeee 3 
Speech 70, 135, 155, or 159A or 159B; or English 27 or 127 
(Journalism y" 5 Po. Laplace strlen iy = tae ee 


2. The course requirements in education are listed on page 90. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 

For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
eredential, confer with the departmental chairman. The California State 
Board of Education requires that candidates for the general secondary cre- 
dential complete a 20-unit minor. 


Subject A: English Composition. (No credit) I, II. The Staff 
Three hours weekly. Required of all students who do not pass the exam- 
ination in Subject A. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. First-Year Reading and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Beginning either 
semester. The Staff 
English 1A-1B is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


English re 


1A. Intensive reading in selected literary masterpieces, accompanied by 
practice in composition. 
1B. Further training in intensive reading and expository writing. 


27. Newswriting. (3) I. Mr. Carr 


41A. Creative Writing. (3) I. Mr. Hand 
Writing in forms chosen by the student, such as autobiography, essay, 
one-act play, short story, and verse. 


41B. Creative Writing. (3) Mr. Hand 

46A—46B. Survey of English Literature. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
46A is not prerequisite to 46B. 

53. Introduction to the Study of Poetry. (3) I, II. The Staff 

83. World Literature. (3) I, IT. The Staff 


Reading, in translation, of Homer’s Odyssey, certain Greek tragedies, and 
selections from the Bible, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and Dante’s Divine Comedy. 


84. Modern Continental Literature. (3) II. Mr. Stuurman 
Reading, in translation, of such writers as Camus, Proust, Flaubert, 
Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Rilke, Kafka, Lorea, and Valery. 


106A. Short Story Writing. (3) I. Mr. Frost, Mr. Mudrick 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

106G. Problems of Composition. (3) IT. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Smith 

106K. Creative Writing. (3) II. Mr. Hand, Mr. Mudrick 


Prerequisite: consent of instructor. 
110. The Development of the English Language. (3) I. —— 


113. Introduction to Literary Criticism. (3) IT. Mr. Kenner, Mr. Preston 
Exploration of the critic’s methods and objectives; study of selected 
major critical documents from Aristotle to the present. 


114A-114B. The English Drama. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Foladare, Mr. Frost, Mr. Pearce 
114A. From the miracle plays through Ben Jonson, 
114B. From Beaumont and Fletcher to the present. 114A is not prerequi- 
site to 114B. 


116. The English Bible as Literature. (3) I, II. Mr. Stuurman 

117E. Shakespeare. (3) II. The Staff 

117J. Shakespeare. (3) I. The Staff 
(Primarily for English majors. ) 

120. Modern Drama. (3) I. Mr. Willson, Mr. Frost 


European and American drama from Ibsen to the present. 
124, Readings in the Modern Short Story. (3) II. Mrs. Haight, Mr. Smith 


125. The English Novel. (3) I. Mr. Mudrick, Mr. Robinson 
The major novelists, from Fielding to James and Conrad. 


127. Advanced Journalism. (3) IT. Mr. Carr 
Prerequisite: course 27 or its equivalent. 
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130A—130B. Survey of American Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Mathews, Mr. Willson 
130A. Hawthorne, Emerson, Melville, Whitman, Henry James. 
130B. Selected American writers from Poe to the present time. 


132. Studies in American Literature. (3) I. Mr. Willson 
Main developments in American thought studied in the writings of Ed- 
wards, Franklin, Emerson, and others. 


133. The Genteel Tradition in America. (3) I. Mr. Willson 
The writings of Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emily Dickinson, 
Frost, and Robinson. 


142A-B-C. Comparative Literature. (1-1-1) IT. Mr. Mathews 
142A. Dante’s Hell. 
142B. Dante’s Purgatory. 
142C. Dante’s Paradise. 


146. Renaissance. (3) II. 
An historical survey of the literature and social background of England 
between 1500 and 1660. 


148. English and American Prose since 1900. (3) I. Mr. Kenner 
The Flaubertian tradition in fiction, as developed by Ford Madox Ford, 
Wyndham Lewis, and James Joyce. 


152. Chaucer. (3) II. Mr. Mudrick 
A reading course beginning with Troilus and Criseyde and including the 
Canterbury Tales. 


153. Contemporary British and American Verse. (3) II. Mr. Kenner 
Prerequisite: English 53 or consent of the instructor. 
Yeats, Pound, and Eliot. 


156. The Age of Elizabeth. (3) I. Mr. Swander 
Nondramatie literature of the Elizabethan period, including More, Spenser, 
Sidney, and Shakespeare. 


157. The Age of Milton. (3) II. Mr. Frost, Mr. Hand 

Extensive reading in the seventeenth-century lyric poetry beginning with 
Donne and Jonson, and in selected prose including Bacon, Burton, and 
Browne. John Milton: The minor poems, Paradise Lost, and Samson Agon- 
istes ; prose works: Areopagitica and Education. 


166. The Age of Swift and Pope. (3) I. Mr. Frost, Mr. Hand 
Selected readings in the prose and poetry of Dryden, Swift, and Pope. 
Characteristic dramas of the Restoration period. 


167. The Age of Johnson. (3) II. Mr. Foladare 
Readings chiefly in poetry, criticism, and the periodical essay from Thom- 
son to Blake. Special emphasis on Johnson and his circle. 


177. The Romantic Age. (3) I. Mr. Robinson 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Keats, Shelley, Hazlitt, Lamb, Landor, 
De Quincey. 


187. The Victorian Age. (3) II. Mr. Robinson 
Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Newman, Ruskin, Morris, Rossetti, 
Hopkins, Swinburne, Pater. 


English 101 


189. Children’s Literature. (3) I, IT. Mrs. Haight 
May not be counted toward English major. 
Extensive readings; building of literary understanding in children; prin- 
ciples underlying the choice of literature for different age levels. 


SE 190. Problems in Teaching English Literature and Composition in the 
Secondary Schools. (2) I. Mrs. Haight 
Prerequisite: senior or graduate standing. 

This course is designed for senior and graduate students undertaking a 
teaching major or minor in English, and should be completed before student 
teaching. The course is required of candidates for the general secondary 
credential with a major in English, and is accepted in partial satisfaction of 
the 24-unit requirement in education for the credential. 


197A-197B. Comprehensive Survey. (2-2) I, IT. The Staff 

An undergraduate seminar which provides the student with opportunities 
for more detailed and illuminating investigation of literary works in a long 
cultural perspective. 


198A-198B. Comprehensive Review and Examination. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 

A continuation of 197A~197B. At the conclusion of 198B the student will 
take the Comprehensive Examination, consisting of two three-hour papers on 
the whole course of study. 


199. Independent Studies in English. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Reading and conference for seniors of high scholastic standing. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


208. Problems in the Study of Literature. (3) IT. Mr. Hand 
Prerequisite: graduate standing. 
230. American Literature. (3) I. Mr. Mathews 


Prerequisite: English 130A or its equivalent, and graduate standing. 


RELATED COURSE IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education SE 192A-192B. Student Teaching: English (2-2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: SE 190 and admission to student teaching. Mrs. Haight 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Eda Ramelli, Doctora en Letras, Professor of Spanish. 

Paul Périgord, Ph.D., Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus. 

William F. Aggeler, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French. 

Pablo Avila, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish. 

Robert Beachboard, Docteur de l'Université de Paris, Associate Professor of 
French. 

Samuel A. Wofsy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish. 

Rolf N. Linn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German. 

Edmond E. Masson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French (Acting Chairman 
of the Department). 

Winston A. Reynolds, Ph.D., Instructor in Spanish. 

Mark J. Temmer, Ph.D., Instructor in French. 

Andrés R. Ramon, LL.M., Lecturer in Spanish. 


The Major in French: 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, or four years of high school 
French, and course 4, or other equivalent to be tested by examination. If 
course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the student must complete course 
25A—25B as prerequisite to upper division courses. 

Students who wish to make French their major subject must have main- 
tained at least an average grade of C in the college courses in French taken 
prior to their junior year. 

Only students who pronounce French correctly and read it fluently will be 
admitted to upper division courses. Students transferring from other institu- 
tions may be tested by examination. 

Students whose native language is French will not be permitted to enroil 
in any French course lower than French 25A—25B. 


The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
French 101A—101B. Conversation and Composition ....... 3—3 


(May be omitted if 25A-25B (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 


French 107A—107B. Phonetics.........0+.seeeeeeeeeees 1-1 
French 109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from 

the Middle Ages through the Nineteenth Century....... 3-3 

The remaining units may be completed from courses: 

French 112A—112B. The Nineteenth Century............. 3-3 
French 120. The Seventeenth Century.........--+++++ee- 3 
French 121. The Eighteenth Century..........-...+-.0-- 3 
French 125A—125B. French Institutions and Culture..... 3-3 


The Major in Spanish: 

Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, or four years of high school 
Spanish, and course 4, or other equivalent to be tested by examination. If 
course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the student must complete 
course 25A—25B as prerequisite to upper division courses. 

Students who wish to make Spanish their major subject must have main- 
tained an average grade of at least C in the college courses in Spanish taken 
prior to their junior year. 

Only students who pronounce Spanish correctly and read it fluently will be 
admitted to upper division courses. Students transferring from other institu- 
tions may be tested by examination. 

Students whose native language is Spanish will not be permitted to enroll 
in any Spanish course lower than course 25A—20B. 
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Lhe Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
Spanish 101A—101B. Conversation and Composition....... 3-3 


Spanish 107A—107B. A Survey of Spanish Literature....... 3-3 
The remaining units may be completed from courses: 

Spanish 100. Introduction to Spanish Lingnigties'?. head ew. 2 
Spanish 103A—103B. Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century 

Be tC eat eee ee or OLA DT. feel, 3-3 
Spanish 104A-104B, Spanish-American Literature........ 3-3 
Spanish 110. Contemporary Literature .................. 3 
Spanish 111A-111B. The Golden Age of DAL as a aeded | 3-3 


The Department of Foreign Languages offers minors in French, German, 
and Spanish. 

The Minor. A minimum of 20 units in the chosen language is required; of 
these, 9 units must be in the upper division. 


Foreign Literature in English Translation 
(Courses for which no knowledge of a foreign language is required ) 


Foreign Language 121A. Golden Ages of Continental Literatures. (2) I. 
Mr. Wofsy, Mr. Temmer 
Lectures and reading in English. Prerequisite: Upper division standing. 
No language credit is allowed for this course. 
Presentation of the classical literatures of Spain and France. 


Foreign Language 121B. Golden Ages of Continental Literatures. (onal 
Mr. Linn, Mr. Masson 
Lectures and reading in English. Prerequisite: Upper division standing. 
Presentation of the classical literatures of Germany and Russia. 


Classics 

Greek 
+1. Elementary Greek. (4) I. ——— 
72. Elementary Greek (continuation of eT: —— 
_ 744-48. Intermediate Greek. (2-2) I, II. —_ 

Latin 
1. Elementary Latin. (4) I. The Staff 
72. Elementary Latin (continuation of LC) OT The Staff 
73. Intermediate Latin. (4) ie awk The Staff 


Penne and translation of Latin texts. Translation of English into 
atin, 


French 
Lower Division CoursEs 
In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary French. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. The Staff 
2. Elementary French (continuation of 1). (4) I, IL The Staff 
3. Intermediate French (4) I, II. The Staff 
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4. Intermediate French (continuation of 3). (4) I, I. The Staff 

8A. French Conversation. (1) I, Il. The Staff 
Two one-hour meetings. Prerequisite: course 2. 

8B. French Conversation (continuation of 8A). (1) II. The Staff 

+25A-25B. Advanced French. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Masson 


Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


101A—101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Masson 
+107A-107B. Phonetics. (1-1) Yr. Mi. Beachboard 
109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from the Middle Ages through 

the Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Temmer 
112A-112B. The Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Beachboard 
+120. The Seventeenth Century. (3) I. Mr. Masson 
+121. The Eighteenth Century. (3) II. Mr. Aggeler 


+125A-125B. French Institutions and Culture. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Beachboard, Mr. Temmer 


199. Independent Studies in French. (1-4) I, Il. The Staff 
Individual investigations in literary fields. 


German 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary German. Beginners’ Course. (4) I. The Staff 
2. Elementary German (continuation of 1). (4) I, I. The Staff 
3. Intermediate German. (4) I. Mr. Linn 
4, Intermediate German (continuation of 3). (4) H. Mr. Linn 


UpreErR DIVISION COURSES 
+104A. Readings in the Drama of the Nineteenth Century. (3) II. Mr. Linn 


106. German Grammar and Composition. (3) I. Mr, Linn 
Prerequisite: course 4. 
108. Schiller’s Life and Works. (3) II. ‘Mr. Linn 
Lectures and reading of selected texts. Prerequisite: course 4. 
+109B. Goethe’s Dramas. (3) I. Mr, Linn 
Russian 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


+1. Elementary Russian. (4) I. Mr. Masson 
Elements of grammar and composition. Reading and conversation. 
+2. Elementary Russian. (4) Il. Mr. Masson 


Continuation of 1. 
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Spanish 
Lower DIVISION COURSES 
In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary Spanish. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, Il. The Staff 
2. Elementary Spanish (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. The Staff 
3. Intermediate Spanish. (4) I, IT. The Staff 
4. Intermediate Spanish (continuation of 3). (4) I, II. The Staff 
8A. Spanish Conversation. (1) I. The Staff 
Two one-hour meetings. Prerequisite: course 2. 
8B. Spanish Conversation (continuation of 8A). (1) IT. The Staff 
25A-—25B. Advanced Spanish. (3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy, Mr. Avila 


Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent, 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 
100. Introduction to Spanish Linguistics. (2) I, IT. 


101A-101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 
¢103A-103B. Bighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Wofsy 
104A-104B. Spanish-American Literature. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 
107A-107B. A Survey of Spanish Literature. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy 
110. Contemporary Spanish Literature. (3) IT. Mr. Reynolds 
111A-111B. The Golden Age of Spain. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Reynolds 


Prerequisite: Spanish 107A—107B. 
Spanish literature 1550-1680. 


199. Independent Studies in Spanish. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Individual investigations in literary fields. 
Hispanic Civilization 
See pages 83 and 84 
+ Not to be given, 1957-1958. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Charlotte E. Biester, Ed.D., Professor of Home Economics. 

Alice V. Bradley, M.A., Professor of Home Economics. 

Edna D. Meshke, Ph.D., Professor of Home Economics. 

Winifred M. Frye, B.S., Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus. 

Florence C. Meredith, M.A., Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus. 

Ruth Major, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Home Economics. 

Marie R. Wilson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economics (Acting 
Chairman of the Department). 

Marion P. Alves, M.A., Associate in Home Economics. 

Etoile J. Morgan, M.A., Associate in Home Economics. 

Barbara A. Bentley, A.B., Assistant in Home Economics. 

Ella E. Hendrick, A.B., Assistant in Home Economics. 


Requirements for the Major: 
Fifty-eight units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


S10 (c11\ nn rE SS A ry pe 15 units 
Physices,15. Concepts) of) Physics. 0... 6... 15 <a ee 3 
Chemistry 2. Introductory Chemistry :. ja0ac) s+ <>: seus 4 
Chemistry 8) Orgamni¢ Chemistry: 3. jel eld 4 
Biology 1A. Fundamentals of Biology.........5..+..-.2..- 4 

Social, Science .. ... a's 4 ots cis « onthe aragpansigs’s, Siete bap ibn a ner 9 units 
History 8A-8B or History 17A—-17B or Political Science 20 

and History*17&: or) 7Bi0r 8B oer 46 - bak. see 3-3 
Economies 1A. Principles of Economics, or 
Economics 109. Introduction to Economics...............-- 3 

Psychology 1A. General Psychology ............006.....0 0.08 3 units 

English, Speech... .,.:. s.2%js gu es eile aap of reese ay ee 12 units 
English 1A—1B. First-Year Reading and Composition........ 3-3 
Speech 11. Fundamentals of Speech....... 1.62.20. eeeeeees 3 
Speech elective (lower division or upper division)........... 3 

AT Ess wR Eee sn ee o's sails cs ately sieie@ i sain eehitEe iy Cec, eee 8 units 
Art, 1..The Understanding, of Arty”. :2...0)).4 2@3.-reut pepe 2 
Art 31. Elementary Design and Color... .2%.).-22). keene 2 
Art electives, upper division: ...000 04. ca km es ee + 

MUSIC a ictatin. biale 0 seennys <asebere phe seystlt oh ola: gkn Ante Aes SRO in ts boner ne ea 2 units 
Musie 15. Musie History and Appréciation...1%4" 20. iy es 2 

Physical education... 2° teehee Aree tes oi eee 2 units 

Controlled. electives. ..,..\*u WR RIAIWO 2 Saciet tas we canes en 6 units 
Philosophy 1. Short Introduction to Philosophy...........-. 3 
Sociology 120. Marriage and the Family...............-.-- 3 


or 
Health Education 108. Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood 2 units 


Forty units in home economics as follows: 


Re eQUineds COUTSCS ag at an es gh ie a ah at pe eee Total 32 units 
Home Economies 4. Household Equipment.............-.-: 
Home Economics 9A-9B. Food Study...................6+ 6 
Home Economies) 18, Child Care... -. sce ee i re 2 
Home Economies 14. Family Economics 

or 
Home Economics 135. Institutional Marketing and Cookery 

or 
Home Economies 141. Consumers and Markets............. 2-3 
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Home Economics 15. House Interiors and Furnishings...... 
Home Heonomics,90,, Textile Study... .. cccdvessen conidas dee 
Home Economics 93, Dress Design and Selection........... 
Home Economics 95. Clothing Construction ............... 
Home Economics 103A. Nutrition and Dietetics ........... 
Home Economies 133. Child Care Laboratory.............. 
Home Economies 140. Home Management Principles sili, ee 
Home Economies 142. Home Management Laboratory....... 2 
Pero mMennOm CHuelOGtiVesdstouh i diced smmslioiedes Ge © «ws Total 7-8 units 
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These may be selected to complete a program in general homemaking, 
or to meet American Dietetics Association standards, 
or to fulfill requirements for the special secondary teaching credential. 


Courses required to qualify for the American Dietetics Internship are: 


Units 
1. Home Economies 103B. Nutrition and Dietotherapy....... 3 
2. Home Economies 134. Institutional Management......... 3 
3. Home Economics 135. Institutional Marketing and Cookery. 3 
4. Nutrition and Institutional Management................. 6-16 
5. Physieal and biological-sciences.........0. 0000000. cbucee 4—9 


Requirements for a Divisional Major in Applied Arts. A divisional major 
in the applied arts is offered for students who are interested in combining 
the fields of arts and home economies. See page 81. 


Requirements for the minor : 20 units to be completed as follows: 


Lower Division Units 
momesgMeonomics 9C..Food study ........0. 0.10.08) a¥sk 3 
Home Economics 10. Elements of Nutrition ............... 2 
Pomeetconomicesls mChild iCarersiaaloisued uuccicohan. 12. 2 
Home Economics 15. House Interiors and Furnishings...... 3 
Home Economics 90. Textile Study or 

Home Economics 95. Clothing Construction ............... 


eo 


Upper Division 
Electives from the following courses should be taken to complete a well- 


rounded minor. To complete 20 units, the remaining one unit may be in- 
cluded by the proper combination of upper division courses. 


Units 


Home Economics 133. Child Care Laboratory.............. 
Home Economics 140. Home Management Principles: . 2.7% 
Home Economics 141. Consumers and Markets............. 
Home Economics 150. Family Housing ................... 
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The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


1, In addition to the requirements for the major in home economies as listed 
on page 107 and above, the following courses are needed for the general 


secondary credential: Units 
Home Economies 101. Advanced Clothing Construction..... 2 
Home Economics 125. Demonstration Methods ............ 2 
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The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the departmental chairman. 


The Special Secondary Credential course requirements are as follows: 


Units 
1. Home Economies 101. Advanced Clothing Construction... 2 
2. Home Economics 125. Demonstration Methods........... 2 
3. Education 110. Educational Psychology .............++. 3 
4, Education 112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent 2 
5. Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling.......... 2 
6. Education 147, Audio-Visual-Radio Education.......... 2 
7, Education 170. Secondary Education ........-...+.+.+- 3 
8. Education H 190. Teaching Procedures ..........-.++++. 3 
9, Education H 192. Student Teaching: Homemaking....... 6 
10. Education H 193. Teaching Problems ..............-..- 2 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


4, Household Equipment. (2) I, Il. Miss Morgan 
Two two-hour laboratories. 
Study of the selection, use, and care of home equipment; consideration of 
construction features, initial and operational costs, and labor-saving values. 


9A-9B. Food Study. (3-3) I, II. Miss Major 
One lecture and two three-hour laboratories. 
Scientific study of foods; development of skill in selection, purchase, prepa- 
ration, and service of food. 


9C. Food Study. (3) II. Miss Major 
One lecture; two three-hour laboratory periods. Designed for nonmajors. 
A study of underlying principles involved in the preparation and serving 
of various types of foods. 


10. Hlements of Nutrition. (2) I, II. Miss Bradley 
Open to nonmajors. Normal human nutrition. 
13. Child Care. (2) I, II. Mrs. Alves 


Observations in well-baby clinics and nursery schools. 
Physical, emotional, and social needs of the infant and young child in rela- 
tion to his membership in the family. 


14. Family Economics. (2) I. Miss Biester 
Economie factors involved in utilization of consumer goods. 


15. House Interiors and Furnishings. (3) I. Mrs. Wilson 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Art 6A. 
Functional and aesthetic factors influencing interiors and furnishings for 
family homes. 


90. Textile Study. (3) I, II. Miss Meshke 

Textile fibers and the fabrics made from them; historical background, 
production, and manufacture; understanding and evaluation of new fibers, 
new fabrics, and new finishes. 


93. Dress Design and Selection. (2) I, II. Mrs. Wilson 


One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 
Application of fundamental art principles to wardrobe planning. 


95. Clothing Construction. (3) I, II. ——— 
One lecture; two three-hour laboratories. Prerequisite: course 90. 
Clothing construction based upon principles of design. 
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UPppeER DIVISION CouRSES 


101. Advanced Clothing Construction. (2) I, II. Miss Meshke 
One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: course 95 or equiva- 
lent for majors. 
Principles of pattern design, anatomical structure, and fabrie character- 
istics basic to clothing problems, 


102. Experimental Cookery. (3) I. Miss Major 
One lecture; two three-hour laboratories, Prerequisite: courses 9A—9B, 
Chemistry 8. 
Qualitative and quantitative methods in food preparation under controlled 
conditions. 


103A. Nutrition and Dietetics (3) I. Miss Bradley 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: courses 9A—9B; 
Chemistry 8 for majors. 
Normal nutrition; metabolism of all food groups, calculation and prepa- 
ration of diets to meet the nutritional and economic needs of the family. 


103B. Nutrition and Dietotherapy. (3) IT. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite; course 103A, Chemistry 108A. 
Modification of normal diet for specific diseases; case problems; use of 
basal and bomb calorimeters, Critical analyses, nontechnical nutritional data. 


109. Recent Findings in Nutrition. (2) IT. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite: course 103A or equivalent. 
Reviews and discussions of scientific literature; modern trends. 


111A. Clothing Economics (3) I. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or Economies 109. 
Interpretation and application of the principles of economies to the solution 
of clothing problems of individuals and family members. 


111B. Clothing Economics. (3) ITI. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or Economics 109, 
Contemporary problems of production and distribution of textiles and 
clothing affecting individuals and members of the family group. 


121. Tailoring. (2) I. re 
One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: course 95. 


Design, fashion, and economic factors involved in the construction of gar- 
ments, 


125. Demonstration Methods. (2) I, II. Miss Biester 
Techniques in the selection, organization, and presentation of scientific 
information to audiences. 


133. Child Care Laboratory. (2) I, II. Mrs. Alves 
One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: course 13. 
Interpretation of child-care principles through participation in an organ- 

ized program of work with preschool children. 


134. Institutional Management. (3) II (Alternate with 135). Mrs. Hendrick 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: course 9A-9B, 103A. 
Emphasis on the scientific administration of all types of institutions and 

industrial laboratories in relationship to employer-employee problems; record 

control; selection and arrangement of equipment. 
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135. Institutional Marketing and Cookery. (3) II (Alternate with 134). 
Mrs. Hendrick 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: courses 9A—9B, 
103A. 
Principles and problems involved in the production, purchase, and prepa- 
ration of foods in quantity. 


140. Home Management Principles. (2) I, II. Miss Morgan 
Analytical study of family managerial problems involving material and 
human resources. 


141. Consumers and Markets. (2) II. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or 109 and senior standing. 
Markets and conditions basic to the solution of consumer problems in the 
selection of goods. 


142. Home Management Laboratory. (2) I, IT. Miss Morgan 

Prerequisite: courses 4, 103A, 140. 

Students organized as a family group live in the Home Management House 
and solve homemaking problems in connection with food preparation and 
serving, housekeeping, household finance, hospitality, and satisfactory human 
relationships. 


150. Family Housing. (3) II. Mrs. Wilson 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Art 31. 
Historic, aesthetic, economic, and functional aspects of family dwellings; 
appraisal of house plans in terms of optimum family living. 


194A. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (2) I. Miss Biester 
For majors. 
Home economics in community organizations. 


194B. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (2) II. Miss Biester 
For majors. 
Understanding and evaluating individual and group reactions; contribu- 
tions made by home and community leaders to civie programs. 


199. Independent Studies in Home Economics. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
For majors. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Education H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (3) I, II. 
Miss Meshke 


Education H 192. Student Teaching: Homemaking. (2-6) I, II. The Staff 


Education H 193. Teaching Problems: Home Economics. (2) I, II. 
The Staff 


Art and Home Economics 
See page 81 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Lynne C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Roy L. Soules, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Emanuel E. Ericson, M.A., Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 

William F. Holtrop, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

John A. McClure, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Joseph J. Sayovitz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts (Chairman 
of the Department). 

Theodore S. Ellenwood, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

John M. Groebli, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Clyde Keener, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Robert A. McCoy, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Harold J. Miller, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Paul L. Scherer, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Louie S. Taylor, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Thomas 8. Weir, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Fred L. Griffin, A.B., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 

Florence W. Lyans, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 


The Department of Industrial Arts includes the fields of industrial arts, 
graphic arts, and industrial management. 


General Requirements: Students with a major in industrial arts who wish 
to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy general requirements listed 
on pages 51-57. 


Philosophy and Objectives 


Industrial arts is that part of general education concerned with man’s innate 
desire to construct things with tools and materials and with the development 
of an intelligent understanding of our modern industrial civilization and the 
problems that have resulted from it. The department seeks to go beyond 
technical instruction in bringing its students into close harmony with the 
traditions of their chosen careers, and to develop an awareness of their 
responsibilities and opportunities in contemporary society. 

The objectives of the department are threefold: first, a four-year cur- 
riculum in industrial arts supplemented by courses in the arts, humanities, 
and sciences leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree and serving as a basis 
for graduate study and professional work. 

Second, for the prospective teacher in industrial arts, appropriate courses 
are offered in fulfilling requirements established by the State Department of 
Education. In the teacher-training program, emphasis is placed on the devel- 
opment of vision and judgment, of disciplines and self-criticism, together 
with a mastery of essential techniques and skills. 

Third is the curriculum in industrial management for those students aspir- 
ing to managerial positions in industry. This curriculum combines a liberal 
arts background for growth and perspective with a basic knowledge of 
manufacturing processes, an understanding of the purposes and relationships 
of industrial organization, an appreciation of management problems, and 
comprehension of and experience in the problem-solving techniques and con- 
trol devices used by management personnel. 


ee 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
WITH A MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Curriculum for Special Secondary Credential 
Freshman Year 
First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Units Units 
Einelish el Aan eeaetons teenie) cts incs lean hc ucke 3 English 1B icc. <scae aeeudls preteen meen 3 
+ Social Science weer ate ae os ears oe 3 +Social” Sciences .te errr teins tee 3 
Physics 15 or Chemistry 15....... 3 Physics 15 or Chemistry 15....... 3 
G.A. 1, Freehand Drawing and J.A. 20, Metalworking Fundamentals 3 
Sketchin cae pis weicas <tc aero pie ere 2 Art OT MUSIC. 2.0.) atta eat enn 2° 
J.A. 11, Woodworking Fundamentals 3 RO. TOs Wc Sete ode enone 13 
ROUT Ose en Ga re tee ee ee se eens 14 Physical Hducation y.a0 pee ee 3 
Physical Education ............. 3 
16 16 
Sophomore Year 
First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Units Units 
Biology 1A, 30 or Botany 1 or Psychology 1A. 3 [05.0 - «eeeeene ie 3 
ZiQOlOLY pVAl sire re sue encacts aa ues eke 4 Art: or MuSIC..i« disioeiast ai ete 2 
Speech Laeiwoas ccmtetie ce one ene ees 3 TA. 4A) Machine Shop va. errs -tene 3 
G.A. 5, Drafting Fundamentals.... 3 T.A. 30 or 32, Automotive Work.. 3 
G.A. 80, Graphic Reproduction Fun- HLL@Ctive Vs cocoa, 4 0 08th igi ah geen ee 2 
GAMeENtHIS Wa eile. recuse oh cts score 3 RiQwaiGi ss cere cust ee ot oie aero 13 
ROT OHEe a b.. Vaeree ae ndeta toys te 13 Physical Education ...i...35% 0s. 3 
Physical wiiducation in ciate. Giese s 3 
15 15 
Junior Year 
First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Units Units 
G.A. 105, Industrial Arts Design... 2 TA. 149, Milectricity Reo cucemee ce 3 
Ed. 110, Educational Psychology... 3 Ed. 147, Audio-Visual—Radio Ed.... 2 
Social Science Elective........... 3 Ed. I 190A, Teaching Procedures in 
English-Speech Elective .......... 3 Industrial Arts) D3 eee ee 2 
Technical GMilectiveyige. ee iene ste 3 Controlled Electives ............. 6 
14 13 
Senior Year 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Units Tniis 
Ed. eee Content and Materials Ed. I 1900, Curric. Development in 
TnL A es cereus aun care 2 LA iis 2 ead OR AG ee eet 2 
Ed. 164, Education and Vocational Eid. 170;4Sec.. Ed, V2. ss hee ee 3 
Gad ance Wi. irae eet. 0 eae os 3 Ed. I 192B, Student Teaching..... 3 
Ed. I 192A, Student Teaching..... 3 Technical Blectives . : «05.23 sa% ake 5 
Technical Wlectives: eti.'s. osu. e ss 7 General Elective <% ... tices asad et edee 3 
15 16 


In order to qualify for recommendation by the department for the teaching 
credential, the candidate must pass the stipulated speech test (if a transfer 
course in speech has been accepted) or Speech 11; complete the proficiency 
tests before being assigned to student teaching; and have an average scholar- 
ship grade of C or higher in all courses completed in industrial arts, The 
applicant for the credential must also pass the required physical examination 
of the University after having passed 45 units. 

Requirements for Minors in Industrial Arts: No fewer than 20 semester 
units of industrial arts are required for a minor, 6 units of which must be in 
upper division courses. The selection of courses is subject to the approval of 


' + Students must satisfy the American History and Institutions requirement here or 
ater. 
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the Chairman of the Department of Industrial Arts or his representative. The 
following subject-matter fields are offered. 


1, Automotive work 

2. Electrical and radio work 

3. General metal work 

4, Industrial arts crafts 

5. Industrial arts for elementary schools 

6. Machine shop 

7. Mechanical drafting 

8. Photography 

9, Printing 

10. Woodwork 
Courses in the Department of Industrial Arts may be selected by students 

in other departments according to their needs and interests, provided the 
prerequisites for such courses are satisfied. 


Curriculum in Industrial Management 


Freshman Year 


First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
] Units Units 
lho gol (RT DO ey care cree eo Walesa io Hiei eierge ke silence slcvers >.) Sacks 3 
G.A. 5, Drafting Fundamentals.... 38 I.A. 70, Manufacturing Processes.. 2 
ISIOLOY “LAME creche ih rata by oree suet eas 4 APEFOLMNEUBIGM ree che meter crerems iets 2 
tModern Foreign Language....... 4 Mathematicnmie Siysclicraiten at ie 3 
CORE C CMe MN yeni. crok ett enor ae 13 tModern Foreign Language....... 4 
HenVelcale Maucatlonie. a ctlsGciae > P ROCIO ew eters te cisie tesko lees comets os eee 13 
Pliysical* Education si 5 2s ss so 4 
16 16 
Sophomore Year 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
OE EA eae i ee Selah ae ORGRIISER YE Sf attic se oe) cau) xe ne dye 4 
eeVCHOLOR Vp Ags sc iesite ckti,« ste bss 3 {Industrial Arts Laboratory ...... 3 
RRGEMLOTIICH A) LAME. susncrecit ie sith ctets ems ts 3 CON OMIICS pS eres rete dens .o ie atone ae 3 
I.A. 71, Manufacturing Processes .. 2 Keon cnOti ESV Clin Oma ams ois. kent 3 
IRIE COTM ATCO se iaclite one eases 2 REO UT GER Ral seit. Stscer., Sea cmaet. Toles 13 
BION ES Ck etch tye) 6 ate, did eee, ade OG ats 13 EY SICA CUCATION mere. sb. teers a 3 
BAD VSICHTUCUCAtION!:,. c-. oc cls c« one 4 
n ts) 15 
Junior Year 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
PRETIOUIICR UGA tats, Wes alacats tenets 1 ceo ote 3 Economics 6B ....... se sseveceee 3 
G.A. 105, Industrial Arts Design .. 2 English or Speech Elective ....... 3 
tControlled Elective U.D. ........ 2 I.A. 188, Human Factors in 
PODROCHM tt oS olenedsysas Sitio ca Die ate 3 3 Ind tg trey may ease OE. cusps thao ersrenclces bs 3 
Econ. 150 or 152 or Soc. 160 .... 38 fIndustrial Arts Laboratory ...... 3 
MOCEn) BCIETCES 6... oc kon om 3 *Soclal Sciences san. see ce ee eee 3 
16 15 
Senior Year 
First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER | 
I.A. 182A, Ind. Planning, Organi- I.A. 182B, Ind. Planning, Organi- 
BOM ADs CONTTOL) 5.0, s sense cis cv eue 3 zation, and Control ....... Ona aa 
I.A. 107, Industrial Relations .... 3 I.A. 108, Meth. in Ind. Supervision 2 
I.A. 187, Motion and Time Study .. 38 ~Controlled Electives U.D. ....... 10 
tIndustrial Arts Laboratory ...... 3 
tControlled Elective U.D. ........ 3 
15 15 
* See pages 51, 52 for courses which satisfy the American History and Institutions 
requirement. 


7 Industrial Arts Laboratory (or shop courses) are to be approved by the student’s 
counselor and are to be selected to fit the type of industry the student plans to enter, 
¢ The students in this program are required to have a reading knowledge of a 
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The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


1. The general secondary credential is offered in the Department of Indus- 
trial Arts with a suitable minor for those desiring this credential. Complete 
the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in industrial 
arts, or its equivalent, and, in addition, six units from any of the following 
courses: 


Units 
I.A. 245. History of Industrial Arts..... 02... . +. Suita anon 2 
I.A. 247. Philosophy of Industrial Arts.............0....000: 2 
T.A. 299A—299B.. Research . o...0 06 ee one te 0 oe eee 2—2 
GA. 299A—299B. Research . 4)... 2. deus ogee ess eee 2-2 


and one upper division class elected with approval of the departmental chair- 
man or his administrative representative. 
2. Requirements in the Department of Education are listed on page 90. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


I.A. 4. Elementary Machine Shop 

or Units 
I.A. 30. Fundamentals of Transportation Machinery........... 3 
I.A. 11. Woodworking—Fundamentals 

a) 


r 
T.A. 20. Metalworking—Fundamentals” .......«.. +... seen 3 
T.A. 103. Survey of Occupations... .. 2%... +4: 45 2 
TA.49. Bléctricity 20.0. 2 hte sce cd ed =e 3 
T.A.172A. Industrial Arts,.Cratts. ¢.... > os. > oo sie. sa 3 
G.A. 5. Drafting—Fundamentals 

or 
G.A. 80. Graphic Reproduction—Fundamentals ............... 3 
G.A.1702Photography .....iolg.o0 5 oso s <2 ee ee 3 


Courses may be substituted for any of the above by petitioning the de- 
partment. 


Industrial Arts 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


4A-4B,. Elementary Machine Shop. (3-3) I, Il. Mr. McClure 
Lecture, laboratory. 
Care and use of tools, layout, benchwork, all engine lathe operations, 
drilling, and shaper work. 


11. Woodworking—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Lecture, laboratory. 
Nomenclature, processes, techniques, care, and suitability of tools and 
materials. 


12. Machine Woodworking and Cabinet Construction. (3) I, II. Mr. Holtrop 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 11 and Graphic Arts 5. 
Operation and upkeep of woodworking machinery in the construction of 

various types of cabinetwork, casework, and furniture. 


modern foreign language, Spanish preferred. This requirement may be met through an 
examination given by the Department of Foreign Languages or through modern language 
courses 1 and 2 (8 units). Two years of one high school language meets 4 units of this 
requirement or three years of one high school language completes the requirement with- 
out examination. If the requirement is completed courses may be selected from art, 
biological sciences, foods, clothing, woodworking, metalworking, industrial design, pho- 
tography, printing, mathematics, physics, chemistry, geology, psychology and/or eco- 
nomics. 
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20. Metalworking—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Groebli, Mr. Taylor 
Lecture, laboratory. 


30. Fundamentals of Transportation Machinery. CAEL LL, Mr. Richards 
Nature and construction of transportation equipment used in modern 
society. 


31. Automotive Maintenance and Operation. (3) II. Mr. Keener 
Lecture, laboratory. 
Economies of selection, operation, and maintenance of the automobile. 


32. Fundamentals of Automotive Repair. (3) I. Mr. Keener 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 20 or equivalent. 
Repair and maintenance of the automobile. 


42, Expressive Craft Activities for Early Childhood Education. Cooulgal L 


The Staff 
43. Expressive Craft Activities for Elementary Schools. ph a I 

The Staff 
70. Manufacturing Processes. (2) I. Mr. McClure 


Includes field trips to selected manufacturing plants. 
Materials and processes of the modern metal production and processing 
industries. 


71. Manufacturing Processes. (2) II. Mr. McClure 
Field trips to selected manufacturing plants. 
Materials and processes of the modern nonmetallic processing industries. 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 


101. Estimating and Buying of Industrial Materials and Equipment. (3) IT. 
Mr. Miller 


Specifications, purchase orders, contracts, and bids. Estimating and eal- 
culating costs of materials and equipment. 


103. Survey of Occupations. (2) II. Mr. Nair 
Collection and dissemination of occupational information, including dis- 
tribution, classification, patterns, and trends. 


105A-105B. Toolmaking and Designing. (3-3) IT. Mr. McClure 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 4A or 4B. 
Design and construction of tools, jigs, fixtures, dies, and machine parts. 


107. Industrial Relations. (3) IT. Mr. Nair 
Policies, trends, procedures, pertinent laws, and accepted practices used 
in labor relations and personnel management. 


108. Methods in Industrial Supervision. (2) I. Mr. Nair 
Supervisory leadership in assigning, training, counseling, disciplining, 
motivating, and evaluating employees. 


112. Furniture Construction. (3) I. Mr, Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 12. 


113. Period Furniture. (2) I, II. Mr. Ellenwood 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 12. 
Upholstery, decoration, and carving. 
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115. Painting and Woodfinishing. (2) II. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 11 or equivalent. 


116. Millwork. (3) I, Il. Mr. Holtrop 
Production of various types of furniture and cabinet work, motion 
studies, and analysis of systems of efficiency in modern industry, 


127A. Art Metalwork. (2) I. Mr. Taylor 
Design and construction of ornamental articles of copper, brass, Britan- 
nia metal, silver, aluminum, nickel, bronze, and other nonferrous metals. 


129. Advanced General Metal. (3) I, II. Mr. Taylor 
Lecture, laboratory. 
Testing, heat treating and fabrication; experimentation in metals. 


131. Motor Tune-up. (3) II. Mr. Keener 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 32 or equivalent. 
Test equipment, exhaust analysis and operation of the electric dyna- 
mometer. 


132A-—132B. Advanced Automotive Work. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Keener 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 32. 
More intricate phases of automotive maintenance: design and materials. 


133. Automotive Electrics. (2 or 3) II. Mr. Keener 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 32. 


149. Electricity. (3) I, II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 4A and Physics 25 or equivalent. 
Introduction to principles, correlated with the use of instruments, ap- 

paratus, and materials. 


150A. Direct Current Circuits. (3) I. Mr. Sayovitz 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 149. 
Resistance, series and parallel circuits, power distribution, measurement, 
magnetism, motors and generators, electronic control of motors. 


150B. Alternating Current Circuits. (3) II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 149. 
Inductance, capacitance, power relationships, measurement, single and poly- 
phase circuits, generators, motors, transformers, rectifiers, and control devices. 


152A-152B, Advanced Electrical Laboratory Work. (3-3) I, II. 
Prerequisite: courses 149 and 161. Mr. Sayovitz 
Appliances and machinery used in home and industry. Individual labora- 

tory problems in areas of electricity or radio. 


161. Radio. (3) I, II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 149. 
Circuits and apparatus used in the reception of radio frequency transmis- 
sions. 


162A-162B. Radio Construction and Installation. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 161. 
Circuits and apparatus used in the transmission of radio frequency energy. 


170A-170B. Stagecraft and Stage Construction. (3-3) I, IT. The Staff 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 11 and Graphic Arts 1. 
Design, construction, and decoration of stage scenery and other accessories. 
Lighting and sound are given emphasis. 


Industrial Arts Ti. 


172A. Industrial Arts Crafts. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
Lecture, laboratory. 
Designing, planning, and construction of projects involving fundamental 
operations in craft materials, 


172B. Industrial Arts Crafts. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
Lecture, laboratory. 
Designing, planning, and experimentation with all types of handicraft 
media. 


178. Model Making. (2 or 3) II. Mr. Richards 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 
Design and development to scale of selected individual and group projects, 


182A-—182B. Industrial Planning, Organization, and Control. (3-3) I, IT. 
Mr. McClure 
Planning the product, the process, the facilities, and the layout; developing 
the necessary organization; application of quality, production, cost, and bud- 
getary controls in manufacturing the product. 


183. General Metal Shop Organization for Teachers. (3) II. Mr. Taylor 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 
Organization and management for teaching general metal in secondary 
schools. 


187. Motion and Time Study. (3) I, II. Mr. McClure 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. 
Tools of process and operation analysis for motion study; principles of 
motion economy in work simplification; performance standards from time 
study and standard values. 


188. Human Factors in Industry. (3) I, II. Mr. McClure 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A; Economics 2 or Psychology 5. 
The application of psychology and the tools and techniques of psychological 
research to industrial personnel and production problems. 


199, Independent Studies in Industrial Arts. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
GRADUATE COURSES 

245. History of Industrial Arts. (2) IT. Mr. Monroe 

247, Philosophy of Industrial Arts. (2) I. Mr. Seefeld 

299A-—299B. Research. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 


Graphic Arts 


LOWER DIvISION COURSES 


1. Freehand Drawing and Sketching—Fundamentals. (2) I, II. Mr. Groebli 
Lecture, laboratory. 


5. Drafting—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Miller 
Lecture, laboratory. 
Instrumental drawing. 


7. House Design and Planning. (3) I, II. Mr. Scherer 
Lecture, laboratory. 
Architectural drafting, special techniques and methods used in developing 
working drawings and specifications of dwellings. 
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80. Graphic Reproduction—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Weir 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 
Design, composition and production in letterpress, planographie and in- 
taglio processes. 


81. Typography. (3) IT. Mr. Weir 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. Prerequisite: course 80. 
Traditional and contemporary styles in composition of job printing. 


102A~—102B. Architectural Drafting and Design. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Scherer 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. Prerequisite: courses 1 and 7. 
Working and pictorial drawings, based on studies of styles, building ordi- 
nances, and site development. 


105. Industrial Arts Design. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Scherer 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. 
Structural and aesthetic design of industrial products; adaptability to in- 
dustrial arts projects. 


106A-106B. Advanced Machine Drawing and Design. (3-3) I, II. 
Mr. Miller 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. 
Motion, power transmission, gears, and cams; machine and tool design. 


108. Descriptive Geometry. (3) II. Mr. Seefeld 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 5 or equivalent. 
Three-dimensional problems in drafting. 


170. Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 


171. Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. MeCoy 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. Prerequisite: course 170 or equivalent. 
Photographic lighting; portraiture, still life and landscape photography. 


172. Advanced Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. Prerequisite: course 170. 
Problems of special interest to teachers. Introduction to color photography 
and motion pictures. 


180A—180B. Printing Plant Management. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Weir 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Organization and operation of the school graphic arts shop. 


182A-182B. Machine Composition. (3-3) I, IT. Mr. Weir 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Keyboard and mechanism of the linotype. 


184A-184B. Photolithography. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Weir 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Copy preparation, platemaking, and presswork for the lithographic process. 


185. Presswork. (3) II. Mr. Weir 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Imposition, make-ready, and operation of platen and cylinder presses. 


199. Independent Studies in Graphic Arts. (1—4) I, II. The Staff 
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RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Education 164. Education and Vocational Guidance. (2 or 3), I, II. 


Mr. Monroe 
Education I 190A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. 
(2 ypc: Mr. Seefeld 
Education I 190B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: course I 190A. The Staff 
Education I 190C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Monroe 
Education I 192A—192B. Student Teaching: Industrial Arts. (3-3) I, II. 
The Staff 
Speech 70. Stagecraft. (3) IT. Mr. Schoell 


GRADUATE COURSE 
299A—299B. Research. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 


MATHEMATICS 


Stanley E. Rauch, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics (Chairman of the Depart- 
ment). , 

Paul J. Kelly, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 

Lewis F. Walton, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 

Robert T. Gregory, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Richard G. Stoneham, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 


General Requirements: Students with a major in the Department of Mathe- 
matics who wish to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy the general 
requirements listed on page 55. A minimum of 24 units must be selected 
from the upper division curriculum of the Department of Mathematics, All 
programs of study must be approved by the chairman of the department. 

Preparation for the Major: The student should have completed two years 
of algebra and courses in plane geometry and trigonometry in high school. 
Competence in the following college courses, or their equivalents, is essential 
for successful upper division study: Mathematics 3A-3B-4A-4B, 8; Physics 
2A-2B. 

Requirements for the Major: A minimum of 24 units of upper division 
mathematies is required, including the following courses: 


Units 
Mathematics 111A. Higher Algebra +... 7... vaeny eee 3 
Mathematics 112, Projective Geometry ....... senses 3 
Mathematics 118A. Advanced Calculus .................. 3 
Mathematics 119. Differential Equations ................. 3 


To complete the minimum requirements, the student may select from the 
following courses, according to his interest: 

(1) Recommended to those interested in the applications of mathematics or 
planning graduate work in this field: 


Mathematics 105. Numerical Analysis ...............-.--- 3 
Mathematics 106. Digital Computer Programming......... 3 
Mathematics 118B. Advanced Calculus .................. 3 
Mathematics 122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Vari- 
BDIOS Fs )crahe jarerepstele Slack he, le din ceeh oe ele etait Re en 3 
Mathematics 124, Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 3 
Mathematics 131A—131B. Mathematical Statisties......... 3-3 
Mathematics 194. Group Studies for Advanced Students... 3 
Mathematics 199. Independent Studies in Mathematics..... 1-4 


(2) Recommended to those intending to teach mathematics or preparing 
for advanced mathematical study in graduate school: 


Mathematics 109. Foundations of Algebra................ 3 
Mathematics 111 B. Higher Algebra 702.) .... oe eee 3 
Mathematics 113. Non-Euclidean Geometry .............. rt 
Mathematics 115. Elementary Theory of Numbers ........ 3 
Mathematics 118B. Advanced Calculus .................. 3 
Mathematics 194. Group Studies for Advanced Students.... 3 
Mathematics 199. Independent Studies in Mathematics..... 1-4 


Requirements for the Minor: Plane geometry, trigonometry, and one and 
one-half years of high school algebra are required for admission to a minor 
in mathematics. Students who have not completed trigonometry in high school 
must take Mathematics C. The prescribed course of further-study is: Mathe- 
matics 3A, 3B, 4A, 8, and 9 units selected from 4B, 101A-B, and other upper 
division courses approved by the department. 
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The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


Credential candidates must complete the requirements specified for the 
mathematics major on page 120. In addition, they are encouraged to take 
Mathematics 101A-—101B. 

See page 90 for course requirements in education. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the departmental chairman, 


Astronomy 
LOWER DIVISION CouURSE 


1. General Astronomy. (3) II. Mr. Gregory 
Open to all students. Not acceptable for mathematics credit toward a 
major or minor in mathematics. 
A course in descriptive astronomy with emphasis on the solar system. Oc- 
casional evening periods of observation. 


Mathematics 
LOWER Division CouRSES 
C. Trigonometry. (2) I. The Staff 
1. Introduction to Mathematics. (3) I, II. The Staff 


Open to all students. 

Mathematics as an essential instrument in organizing and interpreting 
scientific data. Review of elementary algebra; significance and use of the 
elementary functions; basic concepts of statistics, 


2. Mathematics of Finance. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: one and one-half years of high school algebra, or consent of 
the instructor. 
The theory of interest and annuities with applications. 


3A. Analytic Geometry. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: trigonometry. 
3B. Calculus, First Course. (3) I, II. The Staff 


Prerequisite: course 3A. 
Differential calculus. 


4A. Calculus, Second Course. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 3B. 
Integral calculus; introduction to infinite series. 


4B. Calculus, Third Course. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 4A. 
Solid analytic geometry and calculus of three dimensions. 


8. College Algebra, (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: one and one-half years of high school algebra and one-half 
year of trigonometry. (Not a review or remedial course. ) 
Elementary theory of equations, determinants, matrices. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101A-101B. Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics. (3-3) Til. iethe Starr 
Designed primarily for prospective teachers and minors in mathematics. 
101A. Selected topics in algebra. 
101B. Selected topics in geometry. 


1) Mathematics 


105. Numerical Analysis. (3) I, II. Mr. Gregory 
Prerequisite: course 119. 
Finite difference methods and their applications to numerical integration, 
solution of equations; numerical integration of ordinary and partial dif- 
ferential equations, least squares. 


106. Digital Computer Programming. (Oo) Lele. Mr. Gregory 

An introductory course in programming problems for solution using an 
automatic digital computing machine. Includes a discussion of the binary 
number system and its use in computer design. 


109. Foundations of Algebra. (3) I. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: courses 4A and 8. 
Axiomatic foundations of algebra, with emphasis on the number systems 
of elementary algebra. 


111A. Higher Algebra. (3) IT. Mr. Walton 


Prerequisite: courses 4B and 8. 
Vector spaces, matrix algebra, quadratic forms, 


111B. Higher Algebra. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 111A. 
Groups, rings, and fields. 


112. Projective Geometry. (3) I. Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
One- and two-dimensional analytic projective geometry. 


113. Non-Euclidean Geometry. (3) II. Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A, or consent of the instructor. 
7115. Elementary Theory of Numbers. Calis —_—. 


Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
Classical properties of the integers; congruences, Diophantine equations, 


118A-118B. Advanced Calculus. (38-3) TEL. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 119. 

119. Differential Equations. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 4A. 

122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Variables. (3.2 Es Mr. Rauch 


Prerequisite: course 119. 
Analytic functions, integration in the complex plane, analytic continuation, 
conformal mapping. Introduction to applications in the engineering field. 


7124. Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (3) II. Mr. Rauch 

Prerequisite: course 119. 

Complex numbers, vectors, divergence, curl, Gauss’s and Stokes’ theorem ; 
Gamma, Legendre, and Bessel functions ; partial differential equations, ap- 
plications. 

{131A-131B. Mathematical Statistics. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Rauch 

Prerequisite: 118A. 

Mathematical probability, normal distribution, Poisson approximation, Law 
of Large Numbers, density functions, cumulative distributions, large and 
small sample theory, analysis of variance, sequential analysis, regression, cor- 
relation, 

194. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-4) PT AiT. The Staff 

Lectures and discussions on special topics. Prerequisite: consent of the in- 
structor. 

199. Independent Studies in Mathematics. (1-4) Ti. The Staff 


+ Not to be given, 1957-1958. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


George C. Woolsey, Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, Associate Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics (Chairman of the Department). 

James V. Ausan, A.B., Major, Infantry, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. 

Philip E. Dunn, B.S., Captain, Military Police Corp, Assistant Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics. 

Robert C. Gunsel, A.B., Captain, Armor, Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. 

John L. Best, MSgt, Acting Instructor in Military Science and Tactics. 

Charles B. Underwood, MSgt, Acting Instructor in Military Science and 
Tactics. 


The mission of the Reserve Officers Training Corps is to produce, for the 
active Army and the Army Reserve, junior officers who have the qualities and 
attributes essential to their progressive and continued development as officers 
of the United States Army. While most graduates serve as reserve officers, the 
R.O.T.C. program also has become the principal source of junior officers for 
the regular Army through the selection of outstanding students for direct 
appointment in the regular Army: 

The general military science curriculum is offered. This is designed to ecor- 
respond to the general academic pattern of the College. A graduate of the 
advanced course will be commissioned so far as possible in a branch of the 
Army corresponding to his wishes and to his major academic field. 

The United States furnishes the necessary arms, equipment, uniforms, and 
textbooks. These remain the property of the United States and must be re- 
turned at the end of the school year. 

Basie Course. The purpose of this course is to qualify the student as a 
leader, to help prepare him to discharge his duties as a citizen, and to awaken 
in him an appreciation of the obligation of citizenship. 

The basic course is prescribed for all first- and second-year students who 
are able-bodied and citizens of the United States between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-three, inclusive. 

Students who have had previous military training or service may be credited 
with such advanced standing in R.O.T.C. as the Provost and the Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics jointly determine. 

Students claiming exemption or advanced standing must file a petition on 
the day of registration and should present at that time supporting documen- 
tary evidence such as a certificate of service or transcript of record of previ- 
ous training. 


1A-1B. Basic Course. (14-14) Yr. The Staff 
Two hours of classroom and one hour of field instruction each week. Pre- 

requisite: acceptance by the Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
Introduction to military organization, history, and weapons. 


2A-—2B. Basic Course (14-14) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 1A and 1B, or equivalent military training, 
Tactical use of weapons, maps, and aerial photographs. 


ADVANCED COURSE 
The purpose of this course is to provide college-trained junior officers to meet 
the needs of the active Army and to provide a pool of trained leaders who 
will be available in the event of a national emergency. Students successfully 
completing the course agree to accept a commission in the United States Army 
Reserve, if tendered, and normally serve two years on active duty. 
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A student who wishes to obtain a direct appointment in the regular Army 
through selection as a distinguished military graduate, must possess the fol- 
lowing qualifications: outstanding qualities of military leadership, high moral 
character, and definite aptitude for the military service. He should be in the 
upper half of the college academically and must demonstrate his leadership 
through his accomplishment in recognized campus activities. He must com- 
plete successfully the advanced course in military science as well as the four- 
year curriculum of the College and obtain a degree. 

Students for the advanced course are selected from those who are physically 
qualified citizens between the ages of sixteen and twenty-six who have com- 
pleted the basic course or its equivalent and who have at least two academic 
years remaining to complete work for a baccalaureate or advanced degree. 

Advanced course students receive officer-type uniforms which become their 
property upon successful completion of the course. In addition, they receive 
commutation of subsistence equivalent to the value of the Army ration (eur- 
rently about $28 per month), as well as the use of arms, equipment, and 
textbooks. 

Advanced course students are required to attend a summer training camp 
of six weeks’ duration, normally between the third and fourth years. The 
United States furnishes uniforms, equipment, and subsistence. In addition, 
the student is paid at the rate of pay of an Army private (now $78 per 
month), plus five cents per mile to and from camp. 

Acceptance by the student of the monetary allowances described in the fore- 
going two paragraphs makes completion of the advanced course a prerequisite 
to graduation from the College. 


102. R.O.T.C. Summer Camp. (3) 

Prerequisite: at least one semester of advanced R.0.T.C. 

Practical application of all phases of military life, including qualification 
firing, tactical exercises, and leadership training. 


103A-103B. Advanced Course, General Military Science. (4-4) Yr. 
The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, or equivalent; acceptance by the 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
Organization, function, and missions of the arms and services; small-unit 
tactics and signal communication; methods of instruction; leadership. 


104A-104B. Advanced Course, General Military Science. (4-4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: courses 103A and 103B. The Staff 
Operational and logistical instruction and service orientation designed to 
qualify the student for a commission in the United States Army Reserve or 
the regular Army. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AS A MINOR 


The State Department of Education has authorized military science as a 
teaching minor for the junior high school and general secondary credentials. 
Students pursuing this minor should be those primarily concerned with com- 
pleting work toward an Army commission. 


MUSIC 


Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

Lloyd Browning, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 

Maurice EK. Faulkner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Music. 

Helen M. Barnett, M.A., Associate Professor of Music, Emeritus. 

Clayton Wilson, M.M., Associate Professor of Music (Acting Chairman of 
the Department). 

Roger E. Chapman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Music. 

*John EK. Gillespie, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts, Assistant Professor of Music. 

Dorothy Westra, M.S.M., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Carl Zytowski, M.A., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Irving Eisley, M.A., Instructor in Music. 

Ira Lehn, M.M., Instructor in Music. 

Shirley Munger, M.A., Instructor in Music. 

, Instructor in Music. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a major 
either in the Division of Applied Arts or in the Division of Letters and Sci- 
ence. Students majoring in music are required to take entering placement 
_ examinations in theory and in performance, to pass sophomore auditions, to 
participate in student recitals, and to engage in at least one music activity 
per semester with or without credit. Students from other institutions are re- 
quired to complete at least two semesters within the department. 


APPLIED ARTS 


This is a specialized performance major in any of the following areas: piano, 
organ, voice, flute, oboe, clarinet, saxophone, bassoon, trumpet, French horn, 
baritone horn, trombone, tuba, violin, viola, violoncello, contrabass, and per- 
cussion. A high standard of performance must be demonstrated in an entrance 
examination. Fifty-eight units in music are required, As a requirement for 
graduation, a comprehensive final examination including a senior public 
recital must meet standards approved by the faculty of the Department of 
Music. Details concerning this examination are available in the office of the 
Department of Music. 


Applied Arts Core for the Major 


Art (including one appreciation course).................... 4 
Be tN LES lbs rte PY uaa, earthy Racy eat a 6 
RE RREMPDLL BOTY cfc cy Meal ole trys CFE Fe TOA ak LTRS en oh Oh eRe RNG 3 
SEER EI BESIOCULY G hie orn te eRe. seek Leo MD LAG OG wets AAA 3 
IGMIOUD YT LAY Ae ho Wane Seeds ee OER CS eg ok ekaa Ss 3 
Biological and Physical Sciences and Mathematies........... 9-10 
Social Sciences (including American History requirement).... 9 
RPTL eM Airetias ty AE sinc tec Rd ys Face di gd Rplabere os Oh hs 3 
SEPM MH IOTINAN fey. tasty oes Weiss tbe < iho. LR Kaa Dew hele +t 
3 

2 

6 


EACLE EES G Tae Bees CAE aran ee Sa A enn eae La 
Military Science (Men) or Controlled Electives (Women)..... 


* On leave, 1957-1958. 
+ Exclusive of high shcool language. 
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Preparation for the Major: 


Musie 2. Modal Counterpoint:... 3. 220.202 75. 
Musie 3A-8B. Harmony fig eee aoe etre le, 0s We 
Music 4A-4B; Solfege ss... Ae Re ce 
Music 10. Introduction to Music History... ...2. 23) eee 
Music 33A—B-C—D-E-F. Piano ................... eee elect 


Requirements for the Major: 


Musie:103) Harmony +: eho ise oe oe ioe fas ag ee 
Music l04, Solfege. oo sectes oo. . one a Me le fee a6 yee ee ee 
Musie 107. Form and Analysis..2.- 9... 2,706 2 
Music 110A-11L0B. History of Musie.2 3. 2. oie cee 


and 29 units elected from the following: 


(Piano majors elect 25 units from the following plus 4 addi- 
tional units of free music electives.) 


Music 20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting............... 
Musie21 Strings (15.5.3 clss 02 t= eo dies tee eee 
Music 22. Brass. 3.0. scels + os a 5 eke vce hele a cine Sle 
Musie 23: Woodwinds (20. 3..070 2. 0 ae ee 
Misié 24: Pereusst0n (oy). st. ena teas «ie cape rte Siete ae ee ra 
Musie 33-33 Fo Piano... os ese sie he oe ee ee 
Music 35A—-B-C—D. Organ. v.20 fn es... oe 
Music 43 A—B—C—D.-Voice > 2. i. a. von ce es 2 ae 
Music 45A—B-C-D. Intermediate Strings.................... 
Music 50A—B-C-D. Intermediate Woodwinds................ 
Music 554A—B-C-D. Intermediate Brass..................05. 
Music 58A—B-—C-—D. Intermediate Pereussion................. 
Music 120. Choral Conducting’ 3.3 20%. 5. <> 
Music.121. Instrumental «Conducting. ..\..5... 3: 98 «eee 
Music 132A-—132B. Piano Accompanying .......:.5...¢0.5) «= 
Musie 133 A—B—C—D—-E-F. Advanced Piano.................. 
Music 135A—B—C-D. Advanced Organ .............0.0..224 
Musite 136A—B-C-D, Harpsichord .%....:....:%5 4. . sea eee 
Music 143 A—B-—C—D. Advanced Voice.............200-cceeee 
Music 145A—B—C-D. Advanced Strings....... oie eae ie 
Music 150A—B—C-—D. Advanced Woodwinds................-.. 
Music 155A—B-C-D. Advanced Brass..................20008. 
Musie 158A—B-—C—D. Advanced Pereussion................... 
Music 198. Comprehensive Final Examinations............... 
Mnsic<A ctivi ties, <iecty.ten ac aee oe he sk oe er 


LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Music 


Units 


Hy DO HR o> DO 


H» DO DO Co 


Hy DO DD HH HB BB DO DO DO DO PO DD 


This is a general major in (1) theory and history, or (2) performance. Forty- 
six units in musi¢ are required. As a requirement for graduation, a compre- 
hensive final examination must meet standards approved by the faculty of 
the Department of Music. Details concerning this examination are available 


in the office of the Department of Music. 


Letters and Science Core for the Major 
See page 55 


Music 


Preparation for the Major: 


Ramee Oda COUNLET DOING. 7-3) rhe tees ee ee ies 
Peo MeL ArInOll Vos: aie ts A. octet eee ee 
NT ee $s eeectil SS 10] BELLS ag ote yn ll i i aA MR IE 0 Wren a Nat Gt 
Music 10. Introduction to Music History...:.............:.. 
Music 20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting............... 
Ramuteber SPs H PIANO aceite as ke Ac sie SEU er OAT, 
Bete eto LS g VOLCOM afar ove ee on oo aE he 


Requirements for the Major: 


PeUeIC CLUE LLATMONYS 0.4 chee fase. eee eee UE Ge 
MLO SOLLO IG jhee' ss . th. 50504 oe ate Nn) eth cece ae an Ah Boeck 
Be eN. OTCHESLYA TION meter ie nae iis RON tiesrgh oso Ros 
Batre els PLOT GANO PANS IV SIS ce. si. ik ot aes eae a tach ins 
Brus LU A110. Music: History|... . se ete. fda gs bt 
Music 198. Comprehensive Final Examinations............... 


and 10 units elected from either of the following emphases: 


(1) Theory and History 


Bits Oen So ATOQUGs MUSIGW> a esr. crs. toca Re EEE REN Y St 
ere PL de ASSIC 7 MUSIGd Fhe yg cies Uis's ee RTE RS RUM 
Depere lor nOMantic: Musics: c: sue’, «Seen es oe 
Mime oncoutemporary Musics... 9% )iy us ake ieee 
mioeeenee Tonal Counterpointyaieis. ke sis) o wo 
Pern LOS Compositions m.tm yk.ereaed ler eke, «aa 
pimaier On Ndvanced= Compositions ost .~ Ws. aweeee fen... 
Bie Liss oymphonieLiterature it. ess 5 SS de oo 
Music 116, History and Literature of Church Music........... 
Music 117. History and Literature of Opera................. 
Music 118. History and Literature of Chamber Music......... 
Music 119. History and Literature of Keyboard Music........ 


(2) Performance 


ne TEST ys PES Ss, 2S Bun aD Vet RT ne coe Um ee ae 
DT ARES LOS A ON rE esis! | Sle Nile DR a fa He, 8 Ye, nd ode 
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Music 135A—B-C-D. Advanced Organ .................0005. 
Musie 143A—B-C—D. Advanced Voice ....................... 
Music 145A—B-C-D., Advanced Strings ..................... 
Music 150A—~B-C-D. Advanced Woodwinds.................. 
Music 155A~B-C_D. Advanced Brass....................... 
Music 158A—B-—C-D. Advanced Percussion .................. 
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CREDENTIAL PROGRAMS 


The Department of Music offers the following teaching credentials: (a) gen- 
eral secondary credential; (b) special secondary credential, which authorizes 
the holder to teach all vocal and instrumental music in the elementary and 
secondary schools in California; and (¢) special secondary limited credential 
in instrumental music, vocal music, or piano music. Any of these programs 
authorizes the holder to teach music theory, music appreciation, dictation, 
music reading, and the special branch or branches named in the credential. 
For the general requirements, see pages 88-90. Students desiring a teaching 
credential in music should consult their advisers as to proper choice of 
electives. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major 


1. Complete the following courses in music: 


20, Fundamentals of Choral Conducting > 2) 2a, eee 2 
PLO EEETLOS? | e4, ciel> epcet pad eck oraaaaneeaes fee aoa oe alin Tee Si The. 
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143A—B-—C-D, Advanced Voice 
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or 
145A—B—C-D, Advanced Strings 
or 
150A—B-C—D. Advanced Woodwinds 


or 
155A—B-C—D. Advanced Brass 


or 
158A—B-C-D, Advanced Pereussion ............0-e0eees elect. 2 

2. See page 90 for required courses in education. Education MI 190, Methods 
of Teaching Instrumental Music, and MV 190, Methods of Teaching Vocal 
Music, are required procedures courses for the major. In addition, a pro- 
cedures course in the minor field must be taken. 2 

3. A minor in a Letters and Science field is required in an applied arts music 
major. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the department chairman. 


Special Secondary Credential 


1. Complete the music courses listed above for the general secondary creden- 
tial. 
2. Complete the following education courses: 


11.0) edueational Psychology. jin; i.) tes oa 3 
147, Audio-Visual—Radio Education! iwi. os 28% Sane ae 2 
L70. Secondary | Hiducation’)’,) \cvawis Aes ee Ae eee 3 
MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music ........... 2 
MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music ................ 2 
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Special Secondary Limited Credential 


The requirements are the same as those for the special secondary creden- 

tial, with the following substitutions: 

(1) Instrumental Music 
Omit Musie 43C-D; omit Music 33E-F. Add 2 units of Intermediate 
Instruments. Add 2 additional units of Advanced Instruments. 

(2) Vocal Music 
Omit any two: Music 21, 22, 23, 24. Choice of Music 120 or 121. Sub- 
stitute 2 units of advanced voice for Education MI 190. 

(3) Piano Music 
Choice of Music 43C-D or 2 units elected from Music 21, 22, 23, 24, 45, 
50, 55, 58. 2 units of advanced voice or 2 units elected from Music 21, 22, 
23, 24, 145, 150, 155, 158. Add 4 units of advanced piano. 


Requirements for the Minors 


The various minors in the Department of Music require 20 units, of which at 
least 6 must be in upper division courses within the same field. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Minor: Prerequisite: ability to sing 
a simple song. Lower division courses: Music 1, 15, 20, 33A—B-C-D, 40A-— 
40B, 2 units of music activities. Upper division courses: 4 units of music 
activities or additional study in voice, piano, or instruments, Education 
ME 190. 

Early Childhood Education Musie Minor: Prerequisite: ability to play on 
the piano simple songs and marches, and to sing a simple song. Lower di- 
vision courses: Music 1, 15, 30A—B-C—D, 40A—40B, 2 units of piano, voice, 
or music activities. Upper division courses: 6 units of music activities or 
additional study in voice, piano, or instruments, Education MEC 190. 

Orchestra and Band Instrument Musie Minor: Prerequisite: ability to 
play a string or wind instrument. Lower division courses: Music 1, Al heey 
23, 24, 2 units of instrumental activities. Upper division courses: Music Leh 
2 units elected from 145A-—B, 150A-B, 155A-B, or 158A—B, Education MI 
190, 2 units of instrumental activities. 

General Music Minor: Lower division courses: Music 1, 15, 8 units chosen 
from 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 33A—B-C—D-E-F, 43A—B-C-D, or lower 
division music activities which may also include not more than 4 units of 
activity credit. Upper division courses: 8 units to be chosen from the follow- 
ing courses: 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 133A—B-—C—D-E-F, 143A—B-C_D, 145.A- 
B-C-D, 150A—B-C-D, 155A—B-C_D, 158A—B-—C-D, or upper division music 
activities, which may also include not more than 2 units of activity credit. 


LOWER DIVISION CouURSES 


X. Elementary Theory. COTE Miss Munger 
Three hours weekly. Required of all majors who do not pass the entrance 
examination in theory. 


1. Musicianship. (2) I, IT. The Staff 
Fundamentals of music for the nonmusie major. 

2. Modal Counterpoint. (2) I, II. Miss Munger 
Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. 

3A-3B. Harmony. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Chapman 
Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. 

4A~-4B, Solfege. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Chapman 


Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. 
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10. Introduction to Music History. (2) II. 


Music 


Mr. Hisley 


Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. Primarily for the major. 


15. Music History and Appreciation. (2) I, II. 
Primarily for the nonmusic major. 


16. Baroque Music. (2) I. 


Prerequisite: course 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. 


17. Classic Music. (2) II. 


The Staff 


The Staff 


The Staff 


Prerequisite: course 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. 


18. Romantic Music. (2) I. 


The Staff 


Prerequisite: course 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. 


19. Contemporary Music. (2) II. 


The Staff 


Prerequisite: course 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. 


20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. 


21. Strings. (2) I, II. 


Mr. Christy 


Mr. Krayk 


Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching credential. 


22. Brass. (2) I. 


Mr. Faulkner 


Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching credential. 


23. Woodwinds. (2) I. 


Mr. Wilson 


Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching credential. 


24. Percussion. (2) IT. 


Mr. Faulkner 


Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching credential. 


30A—B-C-D. Piano for Early Childhood Education. (1—1—-1-1) I, Il. 


33A-B-C-D-E-F. Piano (1-1—1-1-1-1) I, Il. 
35A—B-C-D. Organ. (1-1-1-1) I, Il. 
Prerequisite: course 33A—B or equivalent. 


40A—40B. Vocal Techniques. (1-1) I, II. 
Prerequisite: course 1. 40A is prerequisite to 40B. 
For the classroom teacher. 

43A—B-C-D. Voice. (1—1-1-1) I, II. 

Primarily for the major. 


45A—B-C-D. Intermediate Strings. (1—-1—1—1) I, Il. 


50A-—B-C_D. Intermediate Woodwinds. (1—1-1-1) I, I. 


55A—B-C-D. Intermediate Brass. (1—1—1-1) I, Il. 
58A—B-C-_D. Intermediate Percussion. (1—1—1-1) I, Il. 
61A—B-C-—D. Women’s Glee Club. (1-1-1-1) I, II. 
62A—B-C-D. Men’s Glee Club. (1-1-1-1) I, Il. 
63A-—B-C-D. Modern Chorale. (1—1—1-1) I, Il. 
64A-B-C-D. Opera Workshop. (1—1-1-1) I, Il. 
65A—B-C-D. Piano Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, Il. 


Miss Munger 
The Staff 


Miss Westra 


The Staff 


Mr. Krayk 
Mr. Wilson 
Mr. Faulkner 
Mr. Faulkner 
My. Zytowski — 
Mr. Zytowski 
Mr. Christy 
Mr. Zytowski 


Mr. Browning 
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66A-—B-C-D. Orchestra, (1—-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 

67A—B-C-D. String Orchestra, (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Krayk 

68A—B-C-D. String Quartet. (1-1-1-1) I, Il. Mr. Krayk 

69A-B-C-D. Brass Choir. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 

70A-—B-C-D. Woodwind Ensemble. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Chapman 

71A-B-C_D. Band. (1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 

UpreEr DIVISION CouRSES 

102. Tonal Counterpoint. (2) IT. Mr. Chapman 
Prerequisite: course 2, 3A-3B. 

103. Harmony. (3) I. Mr. Chapman 
Prequisite: course 3A-3B. 

104. Solfege. (2) I. Mr. Chapman 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B. 

106. Orchestration. (2) I. Mr. Faulkner 

Prerequisite: course 3A-3B. 

107. Form and Analysis. (2) I, II. Mr. Eisley 
Prerequisite: course 3A-—3B. 

108A-108B. Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Chapman 


Prerequisite: course 2, 3A-3B. 


7109. Advanced Composition. Go? LI: 


110A-110B. Music History. (2—2) Yr. Mr. Eisley 
Prerequisite: course 10, 3A-3B. Primarily for the major. 
115. Symphonic Literature. (2) IT. The Staff 


Prerequisite: course 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. Open to non- 
music majors. 


116. History and Literature of Church Music. (2)7b The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. Open to non- 
music majors. 


117. History and Literature of Opera. (S)eLy The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. Open to non- 
music majors. 


118. History and Literature of Chamber Music. (2) ie The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. Open to non- 
music majors. 


119. History and Literature of Keyboard Music. (2) IL. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. Open to non- 
music majors. 


120. Choral Conducting. (2) IT. Mr. Christy 
Prerequisite: course 20. 
121. Instrumental Conducting, (2) II. Mr. Faulkner 


Prerequisite: course 20. 


7 Not to be given, 1957-1958. 
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132A-132B. Piano Accompanying. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Browning 


133A—B-—C—D-E-F. Advanced Piano. (1—1—1-1—1-1 or 2—2—2—2—2-2) I, II. 
Mr. Browning 


135A—B-C-D. Advanced Organ. (1—1-1-1 or 2—2—2-2) I, II. 
143A—B-—C-—D. Advanced Voice. (1—1-1-1 or 2—2—2-2) I, II. The Staff 
145A—B-C-D. Advanced Strings. (1—1—1—1 or 2—2-2-2) I, II. Mr. Krayk 


150A-B-—C-D. Advanced Woodwinds, (1—1—1-1 or 2-2—2-2) I, II. 
Mr. Wilson 


155A-B-C-D. Advanced Brass. (1-1-1-1 or 2-2-2-2) I, I. Mr. Faulkner 


158A—B-—C—D. Advanced Percussion. (1—1—1-1 or 2—2-2-2) I, II. 
Mr. Faulkner 


161A—B-C—D-E-F.. Women’s Glee Club. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
162A—-B-C-—D-E-F.. Men’s Glee Club. (1—1-1-1-1-1)I, Il. Mr. Zytowski 
163A—B-C-D-E-F. Modern Chorale. (1—1—-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Christy 
164A-—B-C-—D-E-F. Opera Workshop. (1-1-l1-l1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
165A—B-C-D-E-F.. Piano Ensemble. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, Il. Mr. Browning 
166A—B-C-D-E-F. Orchestra. (1—1—1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
167A—B-C-D-E-F. String Orchestra. (1—1—1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Krayk 
168A—B-C-—D-E-F. String Quartet. (1—1—1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Lehn 
169A—B-C-D-E-F. Brass Choir. (1—1—1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr, Faulkner 
170A—B-C—D-E-F. Woodwind Ensemble. (1—1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Chapman 
171A-B-C—D-E-F. Band. (1—1-1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
198. Comprehensive Final Examinations. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
199. Independent Studies in Music. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) II. 
Miss VanDeman 


Education ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I, II. 
' Prerequisite: Music 1, 15, 40A-B. Miss Westra, Miss Munger 


Education MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) I. 
Mr. Faulkner 


Education MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) II. The Staff 


Education M 192A—B-C-D. Student Teaching: Music. (1—-1—1-1) I, Il. 
The Staff 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education. 
Terry H. Dearborn, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education 
(Chairman of the Department.) 
Lyle G. Reynolds, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Stanley L. Williamson, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Ernest N. Carter, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Mayville S. Kelliher, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Ernest D. Michael, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Rene H. Rochelle, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Wilton M. Wilton, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Adran D, Adams, A.B., Acting Instructor in Physical Education. 
Raymond Thornton, M.A., Acting Instructor in Physical Education. 
Edward J. Cody, M.A., Associate in Physical Education. 


WOMEN 


Jean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education (Chair- 

man of the Department). 

Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Emeritus. 

Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Emeritus. 

Marian H. Anderson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Frances M. Colville, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Margret Dietz, Meister fiir Tanz und Choreographie, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education. 

M. Marilyn Flint, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Elvera Skubiec, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Fae Witte, Pe.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Elizabeth Ann Stitt, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education. 

Jean Ryder, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education. 

Emma Lou O’Brien, Assistant in Physical Education. 


Services Offered by the Department of Physical and Health Education. 


1.A program of activities contributing to the development and mainte- 
nance of physical fitness for all students. 

2. Courses in physical education, health education, and recreation empha- 
sizing theory and practice in desirable activities, 

3. Preparation for students who wish to enter the profession of physical 
education, health education, or recreation, 

4, Preparation for teaching the fundamentals of physical education on the 
preschool, kindergarten, elementary, and secondary levels, and for organizing 
and administering the program of physical education in these fields, 

5. Intramural activities and corecreational sports. 

6. Intercollegiate athletic competition. 


Requirements for All College Students. 


1. A medical examination by the College Physician is required of every 
student enrolled in the College. Upon recommendation by the College Physi- 
cian, a student who is unable to enroll in activity courses must enroll in 
Special individual adaptation classes, 
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2. For graduation, all students are required to complete a minimum of 
2 units in physical education activities. This requirement should be satisfied 
by enrollment in activity courses throughout four consecutive semesters. 

3. A student more than twenty-four years of age at the time of initial 
registration will be excused from physical education, but recreational courses 
are recommended. 

Requirement for All Men Students. The graduation requirement is fulfilled 
by the completion of four sections of the physical education activities 
offered in course 1. These should be taken in each semester of the first two 
years. Two semesters of general activities (course 1, sections 1 and 2) are 
required of all men except majors in physical education who, however, are 
required to take at least eight semesters of directed activity in their under- 
graduate years. Sections or courses may be taken only once for credit. In 
addition to the preferred list for men, any elementary course in Physical 
Education 26 (Women’s Department) that is open to both men and women 
can apply toward 1 unit of the physical education requirement. 
Requirements for All Women Students. The activity requirements in the 
lower division depend upon the student’s major field of study. The following 
courses are suggested for students whose major is in one of these three fields: 

Early childhood education: Physical Education 26, sections 13, 15A, 23. 

Elementary education: Physical Education 26, section 16A, and 138. 

Junior high school: Physical Education 26, sections 31, 16A. 

It is suggested that all other students undertake one semester each of 
game activity, rhythmie activity, body mechanics, and an elective course. 
In addition to the activities offered under course 26, women may satisfy part 
of the lower division requirement with one or more activities from course 1 
(Men’s Department). 


Requirements for the Major in Physical Education 


Students may obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree in physical education 
upon completion of not less than 120 units of college work, including all 
requirements of the Division of Applied Arts and the major courses out- 
lined below for men and women. 

Students with senior standing at the time of admission to the College must 
complete 24 units in residence, at least 12 of which must be in physical edu- 
cation. 

Students desiring to specialize in the field of physical education must be 
physically sound, mentally alert, and have a high degree of neuromuscular 
coordination. Candidates for the major or minor are required to demonstrate, 
before entering the upper division, that they possess a fair degree of skill in 
the various activities included in the lower division activity classes. 


Men 


English 1A-1B; Speech 11; 3 units from Speech 31, 40, 58, or English 
27, 46A or 46B; History 17A—17B or Political Science 20 and History 17A 
or 17B or 8B; Psychology 1A; 3 units from Sociology 1, Economies 1A, 
Geography 14; Physics 15 or Chemistry 15; Zoology 25, 40; Biology 1A, 
180, or Zoology 1A; Art 1 or 20; Music 15 or acceptable substitute; 6 units 
of military science. 


Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 26, section 16A; 
Physical Education 56; other activity courses. Health Education 1, 2; Home 
Economies 10. ; 


Upper Division Courses: Physical Education 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 140, 
154, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176; selected activity courses; Health Edu- 
cation 101, 108; Education 110, 112, 117, 119PE. 
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Women 


English 1A—1B; Speech 11; 3 units of English or speech elective; History 
8A-8B or 17A-17B or Political Science 20 and History 17A or 17B or 8B; 
Psychology 1A; Sociology 1; Philosophy 1 or substitute; Physies 15 or 
Chemistry 15; Zoology 25, 40; Biology 1A or Zoology 1A; Art 1 or 31; 
Musie 15. 

Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 20, 26 (at least 4 
units), 42, 54A-54B; Health Education es 

Upper Division Courses: 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 140, 160A, 162, 163A— 
163B; Health Education 101; Education PLO SLT 


Requirements for the Minor in Physical Education 


Men 
A total of 20 units. Courses 56, 130, 181, 154; 5 units selected from courses 
170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 177; selected activity courses; Health Education 
Taye 
Women 
A total of 20 units. Courses 26 (4 units), 54B, 130, 163A; Health Eduea- 
tion, 2 units; 6 units from courses 26, 138, 140, 160A, 163B, and additional 
health education. Selection is to be based upon needs of department of major 
interest. 


Requirements for the Minor in Health Education 


A total of 20 units. Courses 1, 100, 101, 7 units; elect 13 units from courses 
48 (for those in field of elementary education), 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, Home 
Economies 10, Psychology 33, Biology 180. 

Professional Training in Recreation. A program of preparation for leader- 
ship in recreation is available through the Department of Physical and Health 
Education. The 20-unit program is open to both men and women, The major 
in physical education, although advantageous, is not required for the program 
in recreation. 

Required basic program includes 12 units, as follows: Health Education 2, 
Physical Education 140, 141, 143, 145. Hight additional units are selected 
from a variety of courses related to outdoor activities, social activities, arts 
and crafts. Complete details may be obtained from the department chairman. 


Teaching Credentials 
The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 
1. In addition to the requirements for the major specified on page 134 and 


above, the following physical education courses are needed for the general 
secondary credential: 


Units 
Be ee OL ROLE CHLVOMEUN tot cried nn Ce ule eed N Ah Orta: Veo eT 2-4 
201. The Secondary School Curriculum in Physical Education 3 
252. Critical Issues in Health, Physical ducation, and 
JT UGCE AT ps tea Air yi Reece Soe Sure Vutec) SR Sea Catt 3 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 

For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the department chairman, 
The Special Secondary Credential. 


To obtain the special secondary teaching credential in physical education, 
the student must pass the College proficiency and speech tests and complete 
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15 additional units in education as follows; Education P 119 (women), 147, 
170, P»190; P1192, 


Other Credentials. 


Programs are available also for general elementary and junior high school 
credentials with a major in physical education. Details may be obtained from 
department chairmen, 


Courses Open to Both Men and Women 


Physical Education 1 (sections 4A—-4B-4C, 7A—7C, 18A—18B-—18C, 24A-24B— 
240, 25A-25C, 27, 34A-34B-340, 38A-38B-38C), 20, 26 (sections 44—-4B-40, 
15A-15C-15D, 16A—16B-—16C, 17A-17B, 18A-18B-18C, 23, 24A-24B-24C, 
25A, 27, 34A-34B-340, 35, 38A-38B-38C), 40, 42, 105, 130, 138, 140, 141, 
143, 145, 162, 175, 177, and 178.* 


Physical Education for Men 


LowEeER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Fundamental Sports Activities (3) I, II. The Staff 

The physical education activities listed below are designed to provide a 
basic program by which students may improve their physical condition, secure 
useful neuromuscular development, and gain recreational skills. Two se- 
mesters of general activities (sections 1 and 2 below) are required of all 
men and should be taken in the freshman year. Permission to take the ad- 
vanced courses, without having previously completed the elementary courses, 
must be received from the Department of Physical Education. Classes meet 
two periods weekly and provide instruction and supervised practice in the 
fundamentals of each activity. With the exception of Individual Adaptations, 
an activity may be taken only once for credit. Men with physical handicaps, 
recommended for restricted, remedial, or other special programs by the Col- 
lege Physician or the Department of Physical Education, may fulfill the 
graduation requirement by enrolling in the section in Individual Adaptations. 


1. General Activities, I, II. 724C, Advanced Golf, I, II. 

2. General Activities, I, II. 725A. Elementary Gymnastics, I, II. 
j4A. Elementary Badminton, I,II. 7+25C. Advanced Gymnasties, I, II. 
4B. Intermediate Badminton, I, II. 27. Individual Adaptations, I, IT. 


74C. Advanced Badminton, I, II. ~ 380A. Elementary Soccer, I, II. 
5A. Elementary Baseball, II. 30C. Advanced Soceer, I, II. 
6A. Elementary Basketball, I, II. +34A. Elementary Swimming, I, ITI. 
**7A. Elementary Boating and 734B, Intermediate Swimming, I, II. 
Sailing, I, II. 734C, Advanced Swimming, I, II. 
**7C. Advanced Boating and Sailing, +38A. Elementary Tennis, I, II. 
Hata 738B. Intermediate Tennis, I, IT. 
10A. Elementary Boxing, I, II. 738C, Advanced Tennis, I, II. 
10C, Advanced Boxing, IT. 39A. Elementary Track and Field, 
14A, Elementary Cross Country, I. IT. 
14C. Advanced Cross Country, I. 41A, Elementary Water Polo, II. 
718A. Elementary Fencing, I, II. 743A. Elementary Weightlifting, 
718B. Intermediate Fencing, I, II. id WE 
718C. Advanced Fencing, I, IT. 743C. Advanced Weightlifting, I, IT. 
21A. Elementary Football. 44A, Elementary Wrestling, I, IT. 
724A, Elementary Golf. 44C, Advanced Wrestling, I, II. 


+24B. Intermediate Golf, I, II. 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. 
Direct payment will be made by the student. 
7 Courses open to both men and women. 
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55A. Sports Management. (1) I. (Alternate years) The Staff 
One lecture, one laboratory period. 
Management of fall and winter sports. 


55B. Sports Management. (1) II. (Alternate years) The Staff 
One lecture, one laboratory period. 
Management of spring sports. 


56. Activities for Gym and Field. (2) I, II. Mr. Williamson, Mr. Wilton 
One lecture, two laboratory periods. 
Apparatus work, tumbling, stunts, group games, combatives, marching, 
sports, and contests emphasizing the elementary and junior high school age 
groups. 


80. Intercollegiate Sports. (4) I, Il. The Staff 

Competitive sports open, by permission of the instructor, to students 
qualified and eligible to participate in intercollegiate athletics, A special 
medical examination is required prior to competition. Sports offered include: 


5. Baseball, II. | 38. Tennis, II. 
6. Basketball, I. a9uTrack, 11. 
21. Football, I. 41. Water Polo, I. 


24, Golf, II. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Kinesiology. (3) I. Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: Zoology 25. 
Physical structure and muscular movements in various physical education 
activities. Description and application of certain anatomical concepts and 
physical laws to joint and muscular action. 


102. Individual Program Adaptations. (3) II. Mr. Michael 
Prerequisite: courses 101, 105, Zoology 25, 40. 
Types and significance of the principal divergencies requiring a modified 
program of physical activity, together with the program adjustments recom- 
mended for each. 


7105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I, II. Mr. Michael 
Prerequisite: Zoology 25, 40. 
The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory, 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by means 
of the nervous system, 


7130. Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Wilton 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contributions 
in the educational program and in the world of today. 


131. Administration of Physical Education. (3) II. Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: course 130. 
Organization and administration of programs of health and physical edu- 
cation. 


7140. Community Recreation. (3) I, II. Mr. Williamson 
Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, program, 
procedure, and administration. 


7141. Youth-Serving Organizations. (3) I. Mr. Carter 
Community youth organizations, their objectives, organization, and admin- 
istration. 


t Courses open to both men and women. 
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7143. Theory and Techniques of Recreation. (3) I, I. Mr. Kelliher 
Prerequisite: course 140. 
Theory and techniques of directing community recreation activities. 


7145. Field Training in Recreation. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Supervised experience in leading community recreation activities. 
151A. Theory and Practice of Officiating. (1) I. Mr. Harder 


Analysis and interpretation of the rules of football and basketball; proce- 
dure and practice in officiating. 


151B. Theory and Practice of Officiating. (1) IT. Mr. Harder 
Analysis and interpretation of the rules of baseball and track; procedure 
and practice in officiating. 


7154. Conditioning of Athletes and Care of Injuries. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilton 
Prerequisite: Health Education 2. 
Modern principles and practices of conditioning athletes, with emphasis 
on the prevention and care of athletic injuries. Bandaging, therapy, health 
habits, and protective equipment. 


170-176. Courses in the Technique of Teaching Sports. (1) The Staff 
One lecture and one demonstration or practice period per week. Pre- 
requisite: squad experience in the sport, or passing of sport proficiency test. 
The organization, conduct, and management of practice sessions and con- 
tests; analysis, demonstration, and practice of the fundamentals of individual 
and team play; systems of play and methods of teaching and coaching; prob- 
lems of coaching, management, and public relations. 


170. Technique of Teaching Football. I. Mr, Cody 
171. Technique of Teaching Basketball. I. Mr. Wilton 
172. Technique of Teaching Baseball. II. Mr. Harder, Mr. Rochelle 
173. Technique of Teaching Track and Field. II. Mr. Carter 
174. Technique of Teaching Racket Sports. I. Mr. Reynolds 
7175. Technique of Teaching Swimming. I. Mr. Thornton, Mr. Dearborn 
176. Technique of Teaching Individual Sports. II. Mr. Thornton 
4177. Lifesaving. (1) II. The Staff 


One lecture and one pool period per week. Prerequisite: sound physical con- 
dition and ability to pass the specified preliminary swimming test. American 
Red Cross senior certificate awarded. 


7178. Technique of Water Safety. (1) II. Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: course 177 or current Red Cross senior lifesaving certificate. 
Basic handling of small water craft, including canoe, rowboat and sail, 

together with technique of teaching lifesaving. Leads to the American Red 

Cross water safety instructor’s certificate. 


180. Varsity Intercollegiate Sports. (3) I, II. The Staff 

Competitive sports open to students qualified and eligible to participate in 
intercollegiate athletics. A special medical examination is required prior to 
competition. 


5. Baseball, II. 29. Golf, IT. 

6. Basketball, I. 34, Swimming, II. 
14. Cross Country. 38. Tennis, IT. 
18, Fencing, I. Oo. Taek tLe. 
21. Football, I, II. 44, Wrestling, IT. 


¢ Courses open to both men and women. 
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7199. Independent Studies in Physical Education. (1-4) Ieelt. The Staff 
Open only to senior students approved by the department chairman and 
the faculty members involved. 
Study of special problems in physical education or recreation. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


201. The Secondary School Curriculum in Physical Education. (3) TL 
Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Harder 
A study of the physical education programs in American schools with an 
emphasis on the analysis and observation of the various types of programs 
at the secondary level. 


252. Critical Issues in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Povo. LL: Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Lantagne 
Current problems and trends in health, physical education, and recreation: 
their scope and implications. 


299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, II. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


jEducation P 119. Measurement and Evaluation in Physical Education. 
es ae Be Mr. Rochelle 


Education P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. Ca led 
Mr. Kelliher 


Education P 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Physical Education. (2-2-2) 
Prerequisite: Education P 190. The Staff 


Health Education 
MEN AND WOMEN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Personal Health Problems. (2) I, II. The Staff 

Factors influencing health, with special attention to personal health prob- 
lems of heredity and reproduction, nutrition, excretion, exercise, rest, recrea- 
tion, mental hygiene, and the evaluation of health information. 


2. Standard First Aid. (1) I, II. The Staff 
Leads to the standard certificate of the American Red Cross. 


48. Health Program for Elementary Schools. CZ. ler. es 
Mr. Lantagne, Mr. Reynolds 
Health information needed by the elementary classrom teacher for effec- 
tive participation in the school health program, and for the protection and 
promotion of the physical, mental, and social health of students and teachers. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Organization and Administration of the School Health Program. (2) I. 
(Alternate years) Mr. Dearborn 


101. School Health Education. (3) I, IT. Mr. Lantagne, Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: Health Education 1. 
Objectives, principles, scope, and content of health education for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, with study and practice in the selection, use, and 
evaluation of teaching methods and materials. 
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102. Advanced First Aid. (1) II. (Alternate years) Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: Red Cross standard first aid certificate. 
Leads to the American Red Cross advaneed first aid certificate. 


103. Instructor’s First Aid. (1) II. (Alternate years) Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: Advanced certificate. 
Leads to Red Cross first aid instructor’s certificate. 


105. Safety Education and Accident Prevention. (2) I, II. Mr. Rochelle 
Causes and prevention of the principal types of accidents occurring on the 
streets and highways, in recreation, and in the home and schol. 


106. Industrial and Occupational Hygiene. (2) II. (Alternate years). 
Mr. Wilton 
Mechanical, physical, and chemical causes of accidents and ill-health in 
industry and selected occupations, and their prevention. 


107. Community Health Agencies. (2) II. (Alternate years). Mr. Lantagne 
The organization and program of community health agencies, including 
those of private, voluntary, official, and professional nature. 


108. Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood. (2) I, IT. Mr. Lantagne 
Tenets underlying successful marriage, emphasizing physiological and 
emotional factors, 


199. Independent Studies in Health Education. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Open only to advanced students approved by the department chairman and 
faculty members involved. 
Study of special problems in health education. 


Physical Education for Women 


LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


720. Introduction to Physical Education. (2) I, II. Miss Hodgkins 
An interpretation of the field designed to give the prospective major stu- 
dent an understanding of its scope. 


26. Prescribed Physical Education for Freshman and Sophomore Women. 
Ca eked The Staff 
Classes meet twice weekly. Section assignments are made only by the de- 
partment. This course may be elected for credit by juniors and seniors. Stu- 
dents whose physical condition indicates the need of modified activity are 
assigned to individual physical education classes. 


3A. Elementary Archery, I, II. 716A, Elementary Folk Danee, I, II. 
7+3C, Advanced Archery, I, II. 716B. Intermediate Folk Dance, I, II. 
y4A. Elementary Badminton, I, II. +16C. Advanced Folk Danee, I, II. 
74B. Intermediate Badminton, I, II. 417A. Elementary Social Dance, I, II. 
74C. Advanced Badminton, I, II. 717B. Intermediate Social Dance, 


8. Body Mechanies and Relaxa- WD RY: 
t100;,1, 11; v18A. Elementary Fencing, I, II. 
*+9, Bowling, I, II. 718B. Intermediate Fencing, I, IT. 
13. Creative Rhythmic Activities +18C. Advanced Fencing, I, II. 
for Children, I, II. 19. Field Sports, I. 
715A. Elementary Modern Dance, 723. Games for Children, I, II. 
ibe ae 724A, Elementary Golf, I, II. 


4150. Advanced Modern Dance, I, II. +24B. Intermediate Golf, T, IT. 
715D. Modern Dance Composition, +24C, Advanced Golf, I, IT. 

Tole 725A. Elementary Gymnastics, I, II. 
“A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. 


Direct payment will be made by the student. 
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725C. Advanced Gymuasties, I, IT. 734C. Advanced Swimming, I, II. 
27. Individual Adaptations, I, II. 735. Synchronized Swimming, I, II. 


28. Recreational Games, I, II. 738A, Elementary Tennis, I, II. 
31. Softball and Basketball, I, II. +38B. Intermediate Teunis, 1 Madi 
32. Sports Officiating, I, II. 38C, Advanced Tennis, I, II. 
734A. Elementary Swimming, I, IT. 40. Volleyball, I, II. 
734B. Intermediate Swimming, I, II. 
742. Camp Leadership. (1) I, II. Miss Colville 


The field of camping: activities, program, and leadership. (Does not fulfill 
activity requirement. ) 


54A-54B. Analysis of Rhythm and Movement. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Dietz, Miss O’Brien 
Rhythm and form in relation to performance. Application of body dynam- 
ics. Lecture and laboratory. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
101. Kinesiology. (3) I. Miss Flint 
Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Zoology 25, 40. 
Physical structure and muscular movements in various physical education 
activities. Description and application of certain anatomical concepts and 
_ physical laws to joint and muscular action. 


102. Theory of Individual Program Adaptation. ( et fe Miss Flint 
Prerequisite: Zoology 25, 40. 
Principal deviations: types, significance, and recognition. Necessary pro- 
gram adjustments. 


7105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I, II. Miss Skubie 
Prerequisite: Zoology 25, 40. : 
The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory, 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by means 
of the nervous system. 


7130. Principles of Physical Education. (oily ly Mr. Wilton 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contribution 
in the educational program and in the world of today. 


131. Administration of Physical Education. (3) I, IT. Miss Skubie 
Prerequisite: course 130. 
Organization and administration of programs of health and physical educa- 
tion, 


7138. Physical Education in the Elementary School. (3) I, II. Mrs. Anderson 
Prerequisite: course 26, section 16A, or consent of the instructor, 
Theory and activity. 


7140. Community Recreation. (3) I, II. Miss Hodgkins 
Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, program, 
procedure, and administration. 


160A-160B. Theory of Dance. (2-2) Yr. Miss Dietz 
Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: course 26, sections 15A-15C, 
04A—54B. 
Modern dance techniques and teaching procedures. History of the dance 
and practice in techniques of composition and production. 


162. Physical Education and Recreation for Children. Co) Le Miss Witte 
Prerequisite: courses 26-16A and 130. For physical education majors only. 


7 Courses open to both men and women 
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163A—163B. Physical Education Activities in the Secondary School. (4—4) 
LAY The Staff 
Prerequisite: proficiencies in physical education activities. Analysis and 

application of methods used in teaching activities in secondary schools. 


199. Independent Studies in Physical Education. (1-4), I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 
RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education P 119. Measurement and Evaluation in Physical Education. 
(2) I. Miss Colville 


Education P 190. Teaching Procedure in Physical Education. (2) I, Il. 
Miss Hodgkins 


Education P 192A~-B-C. Student Teaching: Physical Education. 
(2-2-2) I, II. The Staff 


Education P 193A—-193B. Teaching Problems: Physical Education. 
(1-1) Yr. The Staff 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Willard L. MeRary, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Robert W. Webb, Ph.D., Professor of Geology (Chairman of the Department). 
EK. Allan Williams, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 

Hazel W. Severy, M.A., D.Sci.0., Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus. 
Ernest L. Bickerdike, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry. 

Leonard H. Hall, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics. 

Charles G. Miller, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics. 

Paul H. Barrett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

James W. Curry, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Glenn H. Miller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Robert M. Norris, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Geology. 

C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M., Assistant Professor of Mineralogy, Emeritus. 
H. Leroy Nyquist, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

Robert H. DeWolfe, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

William C. Walker, Ph.D., Instructor in Physics. 

Richard V. Fisher, Ph.D., Instructor in Geology. 

John A. Faust, Ph.D., Acting Instructor in Chemistry. 

Bruce O. Nolf, M.S., Acting Instructor in Geology. 

Andrew Reesei, Ph.D., Acting Instructor in Chemistry. 

‘Clifford A. Neville, P.H.C., ‘Associate in Physical Science. 

Joseph Markin, M.S.E.E., Associate in Physical Science. 


Counseling. Each entering student will be assigned an adviser who may be 
consulted on any matter pertaining to the student’s college work. The adviser 
must approve the student’s program each semester. 

Majors in chemistry, geology, physics, or physical science will take Mathe- 
matics C and 3A or 3A-3B and either Chemistry 1A—1B or Physics 2A-2B 
in the freshman year. Completion of a major in this department will satisfy 
the physical and biological science requirements of the Program in General 
Education. 

Students interested in chemical engineering should major in chemistry ; 
those interested in mining and petroleum engineering should major in geology; 
and those interested in other fields of engineering should major in physics. 
See pages 62-64 for preprofessional programs. 

Field trips are required on occasion in all courses in the department. 

The facilities and curriculum in chemistry are approved by the American 
Chemical Society. 


Chemistry 
Preparation for the Major: Units 
Eeltysics+ 2 A-2 By General Physicste <n y.cgle oe nol s cola Sonat 8 
Tc Te TET Sat Ris 24 ROR GA big A EO Ae A OEE Ie Beet Pics aL 8 
DraitematicsaC,, SA—Oby 4A i) 2s he eas See ke oe 9-11 


The Major: 


Lower division requirements, 16 units: 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry ................... 
Chemistry 5A-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical 
BU UI ee ee teen ey Ph Te oe ee ee 

Upper division requirements, 24 units: 
Chemistry 110A—110B. Physical Chemistry............... 
Chemistry 111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory............ 
Chemistry 112A-112B. Organie Chemistry................ 
Chemistry 184. Scientific Literature..................0.. 
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The remaining 7 units are to be selected from the following list. One course 
involving laboratory work in organic chemistry must be included. 


Units 
Chemistry 103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry............ 3 
Chemistry 104, Advanced Inorganic Chemistry............ 
Chemistry 106. Organic Analytical Chemistry............. 3 
Chemistry 107. Organic Preparations ..........¢.++..s0% 3 
Chemistry 108A-108B. Biochemistry .................0+: 3-3 
Chemistry 113. Analytical Microchemistry ............... 2 
Chemistry 199. Independent Studies in Chemistry......... 1-4 
Geology 
Preparation for the Major: Units 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry.................... 8 
Physics 2A-2B; General Physies: $15) /) 3). eee 8 
Mathematics (0, 3A-3 Bi. 2%) 10. 0s oes ot ok Ok 6-8 


Recommended: French, German, or Russian; descriptive geometry and 
mechanical drawing; Physics 5A-5B; Chemistry 54; Mathematics 4A—4B. 


The Major: 


Lower division requirements, 10 or 11 units: 
Geology 2 or its equivalent. Concepts of Geology.......... 3 
Geology’ 3. Historical’ Geology WN... 1 a eee 3 
Geology 7. Physical Geology Laboratory................. 1 
Mineralogy 6A—6B. Introduction to Mineralogy........... 4 
Geology 101 may be offered in lieu of Geology 2 or 3 in some cases, 
Upper division requirements, 20 to 24 units in geology: 
Geology, 102A-102B, Field Geology. .: 3) .o.)ecuus vane 5 
Geology J03A—108B.. Petrology 20. i4 «asic cae ae, eee 4 
Geology 104A—104B. Stratigraphy or Paleon- 
tology TITAS ILI Big, i oo hen Sus Lol leet ce ee 4 
Geology (116. Struetural Geology. 1.0.4 9.) ue 3 
*Geology 118. Advanced Field Geology.............-.+-e- 4-8 


Students electing geology courses in excess of 24 upper division units must~ 
offer corresponding units in excess of 120 for graduation. Geology 101 may ~ 
not be included in the 20 upper division units required in the major for grad- 
uation. 


Physical Science 


The curriculum is designed for students desiring a wider but less special- 
ized knowledge of the physical sciences, and for those who desire a general 
secondary teaching credential upon completion of a fifth year of college work. 


Preparation for the Major: Units 
Mathematies.C; BA-3B,. 4A... ..,).. ye os Lyin ce ae 9-11 
The Major: 
Physics 2A~25..General Physics J...4....<9..> eke ae aie eee 8 
Physics 5A or 5B. Intermediate Physics................. 4 
Chemistry 1A-1B. General Chemistry ...............+e0- 8 
Geology 2, 3, and 7, Geology 2 and 7, and Mineralogy 
6A-6B; or Geology 101 and Mineralogy 6A-6B........ 7 or8 


Twenty additional units selected from physical science courses, with at least 
6 units in two different fields and 12 units in the upper division. 


*Four- to eight-week summer field course to be taken, either with the University of 
California, Berkeley or Los Angeles, geology field courses, or an equivalent field camp, 
approved in advance by the department. 
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Physics 
THE MAJOR 
Preparation for the Major: Units 
Chemistry 1A~-1B. General Chemistry..................... 8 
Mathematies C, 3A-3B, 4A-4B...... 0... .c 0 cece chee 12-14 


Recommended: Mathematics 119 and Mathematics 118 or 124 


Requirements for the Major: 


Fnyaics 1 cb. General Physica <; a0) olen sie kaw de 
Physics 5A—5B. Intermediate Physics ......../......... 
Upper division requirements, 24 units: 
Physics 105A. Analytic Mechanies .................)... 
Physics 110A—110B. Electricity and Magnetism.......... 
Physies 111A—111B. Electrical Measurements and Elec- 
EECHICECIICHits \LUALOTALOTY 4, se ee pl een AEE 
Physics 121. Atomic and Radiation Physies............. 
Poyeics iad) Nuclear Physics). Ag eee oe, 
ERR AUCEOVOCLIVER erath te Te iors Lacks ree as ot Oe EES ed 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MINOR 


The Department of Physical Sciences offers a minor in physical science, with 
emphasis in chemistry, geology, physics, or general physical science. This 
minor consists of 20 units, at least 6 of which are in upper division courses. 
Such a minor satisfies the requirements for the general junior high and gen- 
eral secondary credential (the latter requires an additional course in biology). 


The Credential Programs 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 

1, Candidates for the general secondary credential must complete a major 
in physics, chemistry, geology, or physical science. In addition, they must 
have at least one course in biological science. 

2. For education courses, see page 90. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 

For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary © 
credential, refer to “Requirements for the Minor” above and confer with the 
department chairman. 


Chemistry 


LowWER Division CourRsES 


1A-1B. General Chemistry. (4-4) Yr. The Staff 

Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. For students training for the 
scientific professions. Chemical principles; chemical calculations; descriptive 
inorganic chemistry ; qualitative analysis. 


2. Introductory Chemistry. (4) I. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 
General chemistry for nonscience majors, 


5A-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Equilibrium. (4-4) Yr. 
Mr. Bickerdike, Mr. Nyquist 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: course 1B. 
Theory and technique of analytical chemistry, emphasizing the application 
of chemical equilibrium. Some instrumental methods are introduced in the 
second semester. 
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8. Brief Course in Organic Chemistry. (4) I, II. 
Mr. Curry, Mr. Nyquist, Mr. McRary 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours, Prerequisite: course 1B or 2. 
For nonmajors in chemistry. 
Carbon compounds; the aliphatic, aromatic, and heterocyclic series; fats, 
carbohydrates, proteins, drugs, and dyes. 


15. Concepts of Chemistry. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory and demonstration, three hours. No pre- 
requisite. 


A general education course in chemistry for the nonspecialist. Methods and 
principles of chemistry, including the development of contemporary concepts. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 
1958, 1960, 1962) Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 112A—112B, or by permission of 
the instructor, course 8. 
Mechanisms of organic reactions; relationship of structure to physical and 
chemical properties of organic compounds. 


104, Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 
1959, 1961) Mr. Bickerdike 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 5A. 
Atomic structure; chemical bonding; nuclear reactions; the less common 
elements. 


106. Organic Analytical Chemistry. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1957, 
1959, 1961) Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe, Mr. Nyquist 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: course 112A—112B. 
Qualitative analysis of pure compounds and of mixtures; discussion of 
qualitative and quantitative methods. 


107. Organic Preparations. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1958, 1960) 
Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe, Mr. Nyquist 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 
Selected laboratory syntheses using modern reactions and techniques. Study 
of such topics as the Grignard, enolate, and Diels-Alder syntheses. 


108A~—108B. Biochemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. McRary 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 8 or 
112A—112B. 
Composition of animal and plant tissues; physicochemical activities asso- 
ciated with life processes. 


110A-110B. Physical Chemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. G. Miller 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 54, Mathematics 4A, Physics 
2A—2B. 
Physicochemical behavior of substances; elementary thermodynamics; 
electrochemistry ; chemical kinetics; atomic structure. 


111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory. (2) II. Mr. G. Miller 
Laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: course 110A—110B (may be taken con- 
currently). 
The application of physical methods to chemical investigation. 
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112A—112B. Organic Chemistry. (4-4) Yr. Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 1A-—1B, 
dA or consent of instructor. Primarily for majors in physical and biological 
sciences. 
Carbon compounds; the aliphatic, aromatic, and heterocyclic series. The 
laboratory work consists of the preparation and study of the properties of 
typical members of each series. 


113. Analytical Microchemistry. (2) I. (To be given fall semester, 1958, 
1960) Mr. Bickerdike 
Laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: course 5A. 
Chemical microscopy; classical and instrumental analytical techniques on 
the semi-micro and micro scales. 


120. Laboratory Techniques in Chemistry. (1) IT. Mr. G. Miller 
Laboratory, three hours. 
Elementary glass working. Construction and maintenance of apparatus. 


184. Scientific Literature. (1) IT. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour. Required of majors in chemistry. 
199. Independent Studies in Chemistry. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 


Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified seniors 
in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


GRADUATE CoURSES 


203A-203B. Advanced Organic Chemistry. (3-3) I or ITI. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor, 

204. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. (3) I or II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

208. Advanced Biochemistry. (3) I or II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

210. Advanced Physical Chemistry. (3) I or II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

299A-B-C—D. Research in Chemistry. (3-6) I, II. The Staff 


Laboratory, two to four hours. 


Geology 
LOWER DIVISION CouURSES 


2. Concepts of Geology. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. No prerequisite. 
A general education course in physical geology. Methods and principles, 
with emphasis on origin and development of the landscape. 


3. General Geology: Historical. (3) I, IT. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 2. 
Origin of the earth. Systematic study of earth history as interpreted from 
rocks and fossils; principles of evolution. 


7. Physical Geology Laboratory. (1) I, IT. The Staff 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 2 or 101 (may be taken con- 
currently with either). 


Identification of common minerals and rocks; topographic map study; 
field trips. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Principles of Geology. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: any two courses in physical or biological 
science, but not open for credit to students who have had course 2 or 3. 
A comprehensive survey of the principles of physical and historical geology, 
primarily for the general student. 


102A-102B. Field Geology. (2-3) Yr. The Staff 

Prerequisite: Mineralogy 6B. Geology 103A-103B must be taken con- 
currently. 

Geologic mapping; use of geologic field instruments and techniques; field 
trips. 

102A: laboratory, four hours; field trips alternate Saturdays, occasional 
week-end field trips. 102B: lecture, one hour; field work Saturdays; occa- 
sional week-end field trips; spring field trip required. 


103A-103B. Introduction to Petrology. (2-2) Yr. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Mineralogy 6A, 
6B; Chemistry 1A, 1B (may be taken concurrently). 
Origins and characteristics of rocks. Hand lens identification, 


104A-104B. Stratigraphy. (2-2) Yr. (To be given 1957, 1959, 1961) 
The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 3; Geol- 
ogy 103A-103B (may be taken concurrently). 
Sedimentation. Sedimentary sequences, structures, and special features. 
Correlation and age determination of sedimentary rock units. 


105. Marine Geology. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1957, 1959, 1961) 
Mr. Norris 
Prerequisite: Geology 3 or 101, and consent of the instructor. 
Geologie processes in the sea; rocks and sediments of the sea bottom and 
the shoreline. 


107. Geology of North America. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 1959, 
1961, 1963) Mr. Webb, Mr. Norris 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 3 or 101. 


108. General Economic Geology. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1958, 
1960, 1962) The Staff 
Prerequisite: Geology 103A (may be taken concurrently). 
Ore-forming processes, modes of occurrence, structure and types of ore 
bodies, both metallic and nonmetallic. 


109. Geology of California. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 1958, 

1960, 1962) Mr. Webb 

Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 3 or 101, and consent of the in- 
structor. 


116. Structural Geology. (3) II. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours, Prerequisite: course 102A; course 
102B may be taken concurrently. 
Deformation of the earth’s crust; fracture, flow, and folding of rocks. 
Graphic solution of structural problems, 


117. Geomorphology. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1958, 1960, 1962) 
The Staff 


Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 3 or 101, and consent of the in- 
structor. 
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199. Independent Studies in Geological Sciences. (1-4) I; II. The Staff 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified seniors 
in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


Mineralogy 
Lowekr Division Courss 


6A-6B. Introduction to Mineralogy. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Webb 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: high school or 
college chemistry. 
Determinative mineralogy and crystal morphology. 


Paleontology 
UPPER DIVISION CouRSE 


111A-111B. Systematic Invertebrate Paleontology. (2-2) Yr. (To be given 

1958, 1960, 1962) The Staff 

Lecture one hour; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Geology 3 or 101. 
The study of invertebrate fossils, 


Physics 
Lower Division CoursEs 
2A-2B. General Physics. (4—4) Yr. Mr. C. Miller and the Staff 


Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: two years of 
high school algebra or its equivalent and Mathematics C or its equivalent 
(may be taken concurrently). 

Mechanics, properties of matter, heat, sound, light, electricity, atomic 
physics. Primarily for students preparing for the scientific professions. 


5A. Intermediate Physics. (4) I. Mr. Barrett and the Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours, Prerequisite: course 2A-2B, 
Mathematics 4A (may be taken concurrently ). 
Electronics and electricity. Primarily for majors in the physical sciences 
and mathematics. 


5B. Intermediate Physics. (4) II. Mr. Barrett and the Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 2A— 
2B, Mathematics 4A. 
Selected topics in mechanics, acoustics, and optics. 


15. Concepts of Physics. (3) TLE Mr. Walker and the Staff 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory and demonstration, three hours. No pre- 
requisite. 
A general education course in physics for the nonspecialist. Methods and 
principles of physies, including the development of contemporary concepts. 


UPPER DIvISION CouRSES 


105A. Analytic Mechanics. (3) I. Mr. Hall, Mr. Williams 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 2A~—2B, integral calculus. 
Recommended: differential equations. 
Dynamics and statics of particles and rigid bodies. 


7108B. Physical Optics. (3) I. Mr. Barrett, Mr. OC. Miller 
Be tare, three hours. Prerequisite: two years of college physics, integral 
calculus. 


Physical optics and selected topics in microwaves and spectroscopy. 
-eeorrer— 
+ Not to be given, 1957-1958. 
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+108C. Physical Optics Laboratory. (1) I. The Staff 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 108B (may be taken concur- 
rently) or consent of the instructor. 


110A-110B. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Hall, Mr. Williams 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 5A, integral calculus. Recom- 
mended: differential equations completed or taken concurrently. 
Elementary mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism; steady and 
varying currents; electronic circuits. Maxwell’s equations and electromagnetic 
radiation. 


111A-111B. Electrical Measurements and Electronic Circuits Laboratory. 

(1-1) Yr. Mr. Walker, Mr. Williams 

Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 110A-110B (may be taken 
concurrently) or consent of the instructor. 


112. Heat and Thermodynamics. (3) I. Mr. C Miller, Mr. Walker 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, Mathematics 4B. 
Thermodynamics and an introduction to kinetic theory and statistical 

mechanics. 


+115. Introduction to Quantum Mechanics. (3) II. Mr. Hall 
Prerequisite: courses 105A, 121, Mathematics 119, or consent of the in- 
structor. 
Physical ideas and mathematical formulation of quantum mechanies, with 
applications to atomic and molecular systems. 


120A. Experimental Techniques in Physics. (1) II. The Staff 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Glass working, soldering, brazing, machine tool operation, maintenance 
and repair of apparatus. 


+120B. Experimental Techniques in Physics. (1) II. The Staff 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 120A or equivalent. 
Application of techniques in the design, construction, and operation of 
equipment. 


121. Atomic and Radiation Physics. (3) I. Mr. Barrett, Mr. Walker 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 2A—2B and caleulus. 
Theoretical and experimental knowledge of modern physics. Atomic nature 

of matter and electricity, radiation, photoelectric effect, spectroscopy, and X 

rays. 


+121C. Atomic Physics Laboratory. (1) I. The Staff 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 121 (may be taken concur- 
rently). 


The more important experiments which form the basis for modern atomic 
and nuclear physics. 


+4124. Nuclear Physics. (3) II. Mr. C Miller, Mr. Barrett 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 121. 
Detecting equipment; high-energy accelerators; radioactivity, nuclear dis- 
integration; cosmic radiation, nuclear fission. 


124C. Nuclear Physics Laboratory. (1) I. Mr. C. Miller, Mr. Barrett 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: upper division status in physical 
or biological sciences. 
Radioactive measurements and operations; health physics; radiocheml 
cal and radiobiological tracer experiments. 


+ Not to be given, 1957-1958. 
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130. Introduction to Solid State Physics. (3) II. Mr. Hall 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: courses 105 and 121. 
Lattice structure; thermal, dielectric, and magnetic properties; free elec- 
tron and band theory of metals; semiconductors, imperfections, 


199. Independent Studies in Physics. CI=4)- Tene The Staff 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified seniors 
in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


GRADUATE CouURSES 


201A—201B. Topics in Theoretical Physics. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Hall 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: consent of instructor, 
The course content will be selected in different years from such topics as 
dynamics, electrodynamics, fluid dynamics, quantum theory, and statistical 
mechanics. 


260. Seminar, (1) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. May be repeated for credit up to 
2 units. 
Topics in physics. 


298. Directed Studies. (2-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. May be repeated for credit up to 
8 units. 


299. Research. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Research, either experimental or theoretical, may be undertaken by properly 
qualified graduate students under the direction of a staff member. 
RELATED CouRSE IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 
Education PSc 190. Physical Science in Education. Garin —_—. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


William D. Altus, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology. 

Alma P. Beaver, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology. 

Robert M. Gottsdanker, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology (Chairman 
of the Department). 

Charles G. McClintock, Ph.D., Instructor in Psychology. 

Robert W. Reynolds, Ph.D., Instructor in Psychology. 


Preparation for the Major. 


Three lower-division departmental courses are required: Psychology 1A, 
Psychology 1B, Psychology 5. These three courses must be passed with an 
average grade of C or higher. It is recommended that Biology 1A-1B be taken 
in the freshman year. Mathematics 1 should be taken in the first semester if 
language requirements have been completed in high school; otherwise, it 
should be taken in the second semester. Psychology 1A should ordinarily be 
taken in the second semester of the freshman year. It is recommended that 
the following courses be taken in the sophomore year: first semester, Psy- 
chology 1B, Philosophy 1, and a course in physical science; second semester, 
Psychology 5 and Sociology 1. The remainder of the program for each of the 
four semesters will be worked out by the student in personal consultation 
with his adviser. 


Requirements for the Major. 


Psychology 106A is the only required upper division course. An additional 
18 units of elective courses in upper division psychology must be taken to 
complete the major. The department will certify to the completion of the 
major program for graduation only on the basis of at least a C average in the 
upper division courses included in the major. 


Requirements for the Minor. 


Psychology 1A, Psychology 1B, Psychology 5, and 11 units of upper divi- 
sion courses in psychology will satisfy the requirements for a minor, 


The Master of Arts Degree. 


The Graduate Record Examination must be completed before a petition for 
acceptance as a graduate student will be acted upon. The candidate for the 
master’s degree must satisfy the unit course requirements prescribed by the 
College; in addition, he must write a thesis. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A. General Psychology. (3) I, Il. Mr. McClintock 
Lectures, textbook and collateral readings, classroom demonstrations, and 
discussions. A sophomore course not open to freshmen, with the exception of 
psychology majors. 
Introduction to the subject matter, methods, and techniques of psychology; 
emphasis upon basic principles underlying an understanding of human be- 
havior. 


1B. General Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 
A survey of the historical development of the concepts and methods of 


psychology. 
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5. Introduction to Psychological Measurements. (By5LT: Mr. Reynolds 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. Prerequisite: course 1A ; Mathe- 
matics 1 or its equivalent. 
Measures of central tendency and of dispersion, correlation, the signifi- 
eance of differences. The interpretation of statistical data in psychological 
research, 


33. Personal and Social Adjustment. (3) I or II. —_—— 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 
Orientation in the practical use of psychological principles in problems 
and circumstances encountered in college and later life. 


UPPER DIvIsion CoursEs 


Psychology 1A or its equivalent is required for admission to all upper 
division psychology courses for nonpsychology majors. Certain courses have 
additional prerequisites as noted. 


104. Principles of Test Construction. (3) I or II. —— 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. Prerequisite: course 5. 
Theories underlying the construction of objective tests. Reliability and 

validity. Assignments involving the construction and analysis of tests by the 

student. 


106A. Experimental Psychology. Cayeal Mr. Gottsdanker 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, five hours. Prerequisite: course 5, 
Analysis and application of methods for studying perception, problem 
solving, skill, psychophysiological responses, and social interaction. 


106B. Experimental Psychology. (3) IT. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, five hours. Prerequisite: course 106A. 
Design and performance of experiments which meet modern criteria of con- 
trol of conditions and precision of measurement. 


108. Physiological Psychology. (3) I or IT. Mr. Reynolds 
Study of the physiological mechanisms of human behavior. Examination of 

the physical structure and development of the human nervous system, with 

special emphasis upon its integrated function in all types of behavior, 


112. Child Psychology. (3) I, II. Mrs. Beaver 
Normal behavior and development of the infant and child: motor, mental, 
emotional, and social growth. 


113. Psychology of Adolescence. (3) I or IT. Mrs. Beaver 

The emotional, social, and intellectual growth of the adolescent, with 
special consideration of changing attitudes as the individual attains sexual 
maturation and adult physique. 


126. Contemporary Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. McClintock 
Prerequisite: 6 upper division units in psychology. Primarily for senior 
majors in psychology. 


145. Social Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. McClintock 
Psychological aspects of interpersonal situations. 


146. Differential Psychology. (3) I or II. The Staff 
The study of data bearing on individual differences and of theories re- 
lating to their etiology. 


148. Psychology of Personality. (3) I. Mrs. Beaver 
Cultural and biological determinants of personality development. 
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149. Biographical Psychology. (2) I or II. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: course 148 or 168, or consent of the instructor. 
The consideration of certain significant biographies in relation to such fac- 
tors as motivation, defense mechanisms, and physical and social environment. 


160. Mental Deficiency. (3) I. Mrs. Beaver 

Mental defect and related abnormalities, primarily in the child; degrees of 
impairment, putative etiology; social, educational, and vocational problems 
deriving from such deviations. 


162. Introduction to Clinical Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Altus 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. 
Clinical problem types, with part of the semester devoted to interviewing 
and individually testing at the lower age levels. 


163A. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) II. Mr. Altus 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. Prerequisite: course 162 or 
consent of the instructor. 
The techniques of individual intelligence testing, with special emphasis 
upon the adolescent and the adult. 


163B. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) I. Mr. Altus 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. Prerequisite: course 163A. 
Theoretical considerations of projective tests in measuring the personality 
structure; an introduction to techniques of administering and scoring a pro- 
jective test. 


164. Clinical Psychology. (3) II. Mr. Altus 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. Prerequisite: course 163B. 
An integration of the techniques of measuring adjustment and intelligence 

in their application to the individual case. 


168. Abnormal Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Altus 

A study of those who deviate in terms of psychoneurosis, psychosis, and 
allied disorders. Symptoms entering into each of the syndromes; theories of 
causation of various types of mental disorder. 


178. Psychology of Exceptional Children. (3) I. Mrs. Beaver 
Children with physical and emotional handicaps, and those of superior 

endowment. 

199. Independent Studies in Psychology. (1-4) I, Il. The Staff 
By permission of the chairman of the department, advanced students may 

carry on study or research under guidance of a member of the department. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Full graduate status in psychology and consent of the instructor are pre- 
requisite to all graduate offerings. 


212. Developmental Psychology. (2) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 
Historical development of child psychology; dynamics of childhood; inter- 
action of theory and practice of infant care. 


216. Problems in General Psychology. (2) I or II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Problems of theoretical importance in general psychology, with emphasis 
on systematic approaches and experimental methodology. 


222. Personality Dynamics. (2) I or II. 
Dynamics of human behavior, as viewed by Freud, Jung, and more recent 
theorists. 


258. Seminar in Abnormal Psychology. (2) I or II. Mr. Altus 
299. Research in Psychology. (1-4) I, I. The Staff 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


D. Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 

yA. Russell Buchanan, Ph.D., Professor of H istory. 

Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy. 

J. Frederick Halterman, Ph.D., Professor of Economics. 

Philip W. Powell, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

William H. Ellison, Ph.D., Professor of History, Emeritus. 

H. Edward Nettles, Ph.D., Professor of Histor , Emeritus. 

Henry M. Adams, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 

Mortimer Andron, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

Norman E. Gabel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anthropology. 

Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 

Wilbur R. Jacobs, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 

William F. Kennedy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

Charles B. Spaulding, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology (Chairman of 
the Department). 

Henry A. Turner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 

Paul D. Wienpahl, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy. 

Gordon E. Baker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 

Robert H. Billigmeier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

Herbert Fingarette, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

Harold J. Plous, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 

Carl U. Schuler, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

, Assistant Professor of Geography. 

Robert L. Kelley, Ph.D., Instructor in History. 

Donald C. Davidson, Ph.D., Lecturer in History. 


The Majors in Subject Fields in the Social Sciences. Majors in combina- 
tion social sciences, economies, history, philosophy, political science, and 
sociology will be offered in 1957-1958. 


Requirements for the Majors. Detailed requirements for specific majors are 
listed below, but all candidates for degrees with a major in a subject field in 
the social sciences must fulfill the requirements listed on pages 51-57. Those 
. Students who wish to major in history or political science are required to 
take Spanish, French, or German 8 at the college level if they are unable to 
demonstrate to the advisers of the respective majors a comparable reading 
proficiency. 

Requirements for the Minors. Minors are available only in the following 
specific subject fields in the Department of Social Sciences: economies, his- 
tory, philosophy, political science, and sociology. During the junior year, 
anyone minoring in one of these subject fields must submit to the department 
chairman a statement of the courses completed or contemplated in fulfillment 
of the requirements of the minor. 

The specific minimum requirements for the minors are: lower division, 9 
units in the subject field or 6 units in the subject field and 3 units in a related 
field of the social sciences; upper division, 9 units in the subject field of the 
minor, 

The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. Any of the majors in 
subject fields in the social sciences, except in philosophy, may serve as the 
basis for a social studies major for the purpose of obtaining a general sec- 
ondary teaching credential. The social studies major must contain a minimum 
of 36 units in the various social sciences, including at least one course in 


7 On sabbatical leave, fall semester, 1957-1958. 
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U. 8. history, and at least one course in each of three social science fields 
other than history. 

For list of required education courses, see page 90. 

The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. The minor for this 
credential must include at least 20 units selected from anthropology, eco- 
nomics, geography, history, political science, and sociology, distributed as 
follows: 12 units in one specifie subject field, including at least 6 upper divi- 
sion units; and at least 3 additional upper division units in the same field 
or in one of the other social science fields listed in the first sentence of this 
paragraph. 

Junior High Credential, Teaching Major. This credential may be obtained 
by completing a major in a subject field in the social sciences, a minor in a 
subject field outside the social sciences, and courses in education required for 
this credential. 

Junior High Credential, Teaching Minor. The minor for the credential must 
include at least 18 units selected from anthropology, economics, geography, 
history, political science, and sociology, distributed as follows: 12 units in 
one specific subject field, including at least 6 upper division units; and at 
least 6 additional units in the same field or in one of the other social science 
fields listed in the first sentence of this paragraph. 

Prelegal Guidance. Advisers in this department will counsel students who 
are interested in the study of law. 


Economics 


Requirements for the economics major may be met by one of two curricula. 
Curriculum A is designed for students primarily interested in developing an 
understanding of the operation of our economy and leads to positions in gov- 
ernment or industry as economists, to graduate study in the field of economics, 
and to general cultural development. Curriculum B is designed for students 
primarily interested in entering business as a career and focuses attention on 
the individual firm and its relations to the economy. 


Preparation for the Major 
Curriculum A (Economics) 


Required: Units 
Economies 1A—1B. Principles of Economics.............. 3-3 
Economics 2. Elementary Statisties..............:....2.. 3 
Economics 10. Economic History 

or 
Keonomies 113.\ Economic, History «. i¢)..0i%. ds cts se 3 
Mathematics 1. or.Mathematies 3A. 4)... s sinc a on eee 3 
Curriculum B (Business) 
Required: 
Economics 1A—1B. Principles of Economics.............. 3-3 
Economics 2. Elementary Statistics ..........0....0008. 3 
Economics 6A-6B. Principles of Accounting............ 3-3 
Mathematics 2. Mathematics of Finance................. 3 
Mathematics 1 or Mathematics 3A..,..3.55...<0.. sien 3 
The Major 
Curriculum A (Economics) 

Required: 

24 upper division units (in addition to Economics 113), in- 
cluding: 
Economics 100A—100B. Economie Theory ............... 3-3 


Economics 101. History of Economie Thought............ 3 
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Economics 103. Business Fluctuations .................. 3 
MoonOMiCsdoy. Money and Oredit llr. 4%. pote kal Me 3 
Heonomics Lou uabor Heonomicas wi eok late die. ods 3 
General Economics Electives.........0.0....000c cece ues 6 


Curriculum B (Business) 
Required: 
24 upper division units, including: 
deonomics, LO0A; Beonomies Theory.) .40. <Yeewes tees s 
Economics 103. Business Fluctuations .................. 
Heonomies 118; Commercial Law 0) se ocypovatye sh RAs fey 
Meonomica i ooaMarketing, sty ira eens pales we he Po eae 
Economies 134. Corporation Finance ................... 
Beononmnes 150 hlabor Rconomi¢ss§)6 tte a ee ak 


Www ww Www 


The Master of Arts Degree. In conjunction with the general college re- 
quirements governing the work for the degree of Master of Arts, the follow- 
ing are specific requirements in economics: 


1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 

2. At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 
courses in economics. The remaining course units may be chosen from the 
undergraduate courses numbering 100 or above. With the approval of the 
student’s adviser, a maximum of 6 of these remaining units may be in- 
cluded from graduate or upper division courses in another department. 

3. The Master of Arts program is open only to students who wish to write 
a thesis in the fields of (a) economic theory, (b) American economic 
history, or (¢) history of economic thought. 

4. Before certifying a student for formal advancement to candidacy, the 
department reserves the right to satisfy itself as to the candidate’s pro- 
ficiency by means of special written examinations. 


History 
Preparation for the Major 
Required: Units 
History 4A—4B. History of Europe...................4- 3-3 


and either History 17A-17B. Political and Social History 
of the United States, or 
History 8A—8B. History of the Americas.............. 3-3 


The Major 

Required: 24 units of upper division work in history. The major must in- 
clude 6 units in European history and 6 units in American history, the other 
12 units to be selected in consultation with the adviser. 


The Master of Arts Degree. In conjunction with the general college re- 
quirements governing the work for the degree of Master of Arts, the following 
are specific requirements in history: ; 
1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 
2. At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 
courses in history. The remaining course units may be chosen from the 
undergraduate courses numbering 100 or above. With the approval of the 
student’s adviser, a maximum of 6 of these remaining units may be in- 
cluded from graduate or upper division courses in another department. 
3. At present, because of our specialized library resources, the Master of 
Arts program is open only to students who wish to write a thesis in the 
fields of middle-nineteenth-century America or the American West. 
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4. Candidates will be required to pass a comprehensive examination. The 
department reserves the right to determine the nature and the scope of 
the examination in each instance. 

5. Candidates must meet the foreign language requirement of an ability to 
read in one of the following languages: French, German, or Spanish. 
Another language may be substituted in special circumstances. 


Philosophy 
Preparation for the Major 
Required: Units 
9 units of lower division courses in philosophy, including: 
Philosophy 20A—20B. History of Philosophy............. 3-3 
Philosophy 31. Deductive Logic. ........6-+0++sssesunes 3 


(Must be taken either as preparation for the major or in 
the upper division.) 


The Major 


Required: 24 units in upper division philosophy courses, 6 of which may be 
in related courses in other departments or subject fields in the Department 
of Social Sciences with the approval of the departmental adviser. At the be- 
ginning of the senior year, the student must submit for approval to the de- 
partment a statement of the courses which he expects to offer in fulfillment 
of the major requirements for graduation. 

At the present time, the courses in other subject fields available and accept- 
able for 6 units of the philosophy major are as follows: 

Colloquium 102. Concept of Evolution 


or 
Colloquium, 103; 'Utopias 4. cap tf. sis asta Cie ea ere 3 


Political Science 
Preparation for the Major 


Required : Units 
Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science...... 3 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions................ 3] 


History 4A-4B. History of Europe 


or 
History 17A-17B. Political and Social History of the 
UNITERE STATES -sc.-«.s seimpeacass in «salietsle e yhtle lite ai eat Se 3-3 


The Major 


Required: 24 units of upper division work in political science. The student, 
in consultation with his major adviser, will choose an appropriate sequence 
of courses from the fields of: 

I. Political Theory and Public Law 
II. International Relations and Comparative Government 
III. Politics and Administration 
Candidates must normally complete at least one course in each of the 
above fields. In certain cases, the major adviser may approve the inclu- 
sion of a maximum of two courses in other social sciences as part of the 
required total of 24 units. 

The Master of Arts Degree. In conjunction with the general college require- 
ments governing the work for the degree of Master of Arts, the following are 
specifie requirements in political science: 

1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 

2. At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 

courses in political science. The remaining course units may be chosen 
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from undergraduate courses numbered 100 or above. With the approval 
of the student’s adviser, a maximum of 6 of these remaining units may be 
included from graduate or upper division courses in another department. 

3. The work in political science falls into the following fields: 

I. Political Theory and Public Law 
II. International Relations and Comparative Government 
ITT. Polities and Administration 
Candidates must normally complete at least one course in each of the 
above fields. At present, because of our specialized library resources, the 
Master of Arts program is open only to students who wish to write a 
thesis in fields IT or III. 

4, Each candidate will select a field of concentration in which he must com- 
plete at least two graduate courses with a grade of B or better. The 
subject of the dissertation must also lie in the field of concentration. 

5. Before certifying a student for formal advancement to candidacy, the 
department reserves the right to satisfy itself as to the candidate’s pro- 
ficiency by means of special written examinations. 


Combination Social Science 
Preparation for the Major 


History 4A-4B and two one-year sequences from the following list of five. 
Thus a total of 18 units in lower division is required in preparation for the 
major. 


Units 

1. Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science... 3 

Political Science 2. Political Institutions.............. 3 
2. Sociology 1. Introductory Sociology .................. 3 

Bociguwar es Social Disorpanizations. Minoo. te) moe 3 
3. Anthropology 1-2. General Anthropology.............. 3-3 
4, Economics 1A—1B. Principles of Economics............ 3-3 
5. Philosophy 6A—6B. Introduction to Philosophy 

or 
Philosophy 20A-20B. History of Philosophy........... 3-3 


The Major 

Required: 27 units upper division work, including 15 units in the subject 
field of emphasis in the social sciences, and 6 units in each of two other sub- 
ject fields of the social sciences. 


Sociology 
Preparation for the Major 
Required: Units 
1. Sociology 1. Introduction to Sociology................ 3 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization .................. 3 


2. A year sequence, 6 units, in economies, history, or politi- 
eal science to be chosen from: 


Economics 1A—1B. Principles of Economies............ 3-3 
History 4A-4B. History of Europe................... 3-3 
Political Science 1. Introduction to Political Science... . 3 
Political Science 2. Political Institutions .............. 3 
3. Anthropology 1 and 2. General Anthropology.......... 3-3 

The Major 


Required: 24 units of upper division sociology and anthropology courses, of 
which not more than 6 may be in anthropology. The student’s major adviser 
will designate the appropriate sequence of courses in each of the special fields 
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such as Sociological Theory, Cultural Anthropology, Social Psychology, Social 
Work, and Population Problems. 

Students intending to engage in graduate study should plan to take a course 
in statistics: either Economics 2 or Psychology 5, Mathematics 1 is a pre- 
requisite for both statistics courses. 


Anthropology 
LoweER DIVISION COURSES 
1. General Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 
Physical anthropology; human biology; origin and antiquity of man; 
eriteria of race; racial classification; racial theories and problems; archaeol- 
ogy; prehistoric cultures of man, 


2. General Anthropology. (3) II. Mr. Gabel 
Nature of culture; survey of human culture types; processes of culture. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
100. Cultural Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 
Prerequisite: courses 1, 2. 
Structure of primitive cultures; social, religious, political, and economic 
institutions among preliterate societies. 


101A-101B. Ethnography of the World. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Gabel 
101A. Old World ethnography; races and peoples of Africa, Eurasia, and 
Oceania; their habits, customs and institutions. 
101B. The American Indian; native peoples and cultures of North and 
South America; a survey of their political, economic, social, and religious life. 


124. Primitive Religion. (3) II. Mr. Gabel 
Religious beliefs and practices among preliterate societies; the role of 
religion in society. 


East Asian Studies 
See pages 83 and 84 


Economics 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. Principles of Economics. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Plous 
Two lectures and one quiz section weekly. Prerequisite: course 1A is pre- 
requisite to course 1B. Not open to freshmen. 


2. Elementary Statistics. (3) I, II. Mr. Andron 
Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory section weekly. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 1 or 3A. 
Collection, presentation, and interpretation of quantitative economic data; 
averages, dispersion, index numbers, time series analysis, and simple correla- 
tion. 


6A-6B. Principles of Accounting. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Halterman 
Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory section weekly. Prerequisite: 
course 6A is prerequisite to course 6B. Open to freshmen. 
Structure of modern accounting practice; elementary theories and problems 
related to (6A) the individual owner, (6B) partnership, and corporate type 
of business organizations, 


410. Economic History. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
Development of the modern enterprise or capitalist economy in its North 
Atlantic setting, with emphasis on institutions and practices. 


{~ Not to be given, 1957-1958. 
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UPPER DIvIsIon CouRSES 
Prerequisite to all upper division courses: course 1A—1B or course 109. 


100A-100B. Economic Theory. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Andron 
Prerequisite: course 100A is prerequisite to course 100B. 
100A. Value and distribution under competition, imperfect competition, 
and monopoly. 
100B. Factors that determine output, national income, and employment. 


101. History of Economic Thought. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
Economic ideas from the mercantilists to the present. 
103. Business Fluctuations. (3) IT. Mr. Plous 


Prerequisite: courses 2, 100A. Recommended for seniors only. 
Theories of economic disturbance and the interrelation of the economic 
processes. 


7104, Economic Policy. (3) IT. Mr. Kennedy 
An analysis of contemporary economic policies and problems. 


107. Comparative Economic Systems. GOP Aae Mr. Andron 

Socialism, fascism, and capitalism contrasted with regard to making eco- 
nomic decisions, organization of production, mechanism of exchange, banking 
and investment, distribution of income, status of labor, international trade, 
and public finance. 


109. Introduction to Economics. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
Not open to majors in economics or to those who have taken course 1A— 
1B. Serves as a prerequisite for upper division economics courses. 
Intensive study of economic principles. 


7113. Economic and Industrial History of the United States. (3) IT. 
Mr. Halterman 
The economic development of the United States from the period of set- 
tlement to the present time, and especially since 1865. 


7116. Industrial Organization and Public Policy. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
Governmental policy of maintaining competition to control economic 
behavior. 


118. Commercial Law. (3) I. Mr. Andron 
The essentials of the law of contracts, agency, bailments, sales, and nego- 
tiable instruments. 


123. Marketing. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
The principal marketing methods, institutions, and practices considered 
from the viewpoint of the consumer, the middleman, and the manufacturer. 


130. Public Finance, (3) I. Mr. Plous 
Raising and spending of public money; principles, incidence, problems, 
and economic effects of taxation. 


134. Corporation Finance. (3) I. Mr. Plous 
Instruments and methods of financing and controlling the modern corpo- 
ration and the effect of these on society, the corporation, and its stockholders. 


135. Money and Credit. (3) I. Mr. Plous 
Commercial banking, Federal Reserve System, credit creation and mone- 
tary theory. 


t Not to be given, 1957-1958. 
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150. Labor Economics. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
Factors contributing to American labor problems, and the attempts on 
the part of those concerned to obtain harmony. 


+152. History of the Labor Movement. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
Historical perspective of the American and foreign labor movements, their 
organizational structures, ideologies, policies, and practices, 


175. Government and Business. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 

Industries in which competition has been supplanted by positive public 
control; an investigation of the methods and problems of regulation and of 
government ownership and operation. 


180. International Trade. (3) II. 

An analysis both historical and contemporary of the foreign trade mecha- 
nism with emphasis on the impediments to trade, international finance, and 
modern equilibrium theory. 


199. Independent Studies in Economics. (1-4) I, Il. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


200. Economic Theory. (3) II. Mr. Andron 
201. History of Economic Thought. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 
213. American Economic History. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
298. Special Studies. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, I. The Staff 


Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 


Geography 
LOWER DIVISION COURSE 


1A. Fundamentals of Modern Geography. (3) I. 
The main features of the physical environment in their relationship to 
man’s life and activities. 


Hispanic Civilization 
See pages 83 and 84 


History 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
4A-4B. History of Europe. (3-3) Yr. (Beginning each semester) 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Schuler 

Two lectures, one quiz section per week. Not open to juniors or seniors 
except by permission of the instructor. 4A, Ancient and Medieval Civiliza- 
tions, is prerequisite to 4B, Modern Civilization. 

European civilization from ancient times to the present. 


8A-8B. History of the Americas. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Powell 

The Western Hemisphere from discovery to the present. 

8A. Exploration, settlement, institutions, frontier expansion, imperial 
rivalries. 

8B. Independence achievement, evolution of nationalities, inter-American 
relationships, relations with Europe and Asia. 


+ Not to be given, 1957-1958. 
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17A-17B. Political and Social History of the United States. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Kelley 
Two lectures, one quiz section per week. The evolutions of American instj- 
tutions and civilization. 
For ways of satisfying the requirement in American History and Insti- 
tutions, see pages 51, 52. 


39. History of California and the Pacific Coast. Co. yeL1 Mr. Buchanan 


60. Hispanic Civilization. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
Social, cultural, and politico-economie elements in the formation of Spain 
and Portugal, from ancient times to the present. 


61. Hispanic-American Civilization. (3) 5 LE Mr. Powell 

Social, cultural, and politico-economie patterns of the Spanish-American 
and Brazilian ways of life. Primarily from the eighteenth century to the 
present. 


Uprrr DIVISION CouRSES 


7103. History of Europe in the Eighteenth Century. Ga ye Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B or equivalent. 
A study of European civilization in the eighteenth century, with special 
emphasis upon institutions, ideas, and cultural forms distinguishing the 
century. 


110. Ancient Orient. (3) I. (Given in fall semester, 1957, 1959) 
Prerequisite: course 4A or equivalent. Mr. Schuler 
The genesis of Western civilization: our cultural debt to the ancient 

Babylonians, Egyptians, Hittites, Phoenicians, Aramaeans, Hebrews, As- 

Syrians, and Persians. 


111A. Greece. (3) II. (Given in spring semester, 1958, 1960) Mr. Schuler 
Prerequsite: course 4A or equivalent. 
The Greek world to about 220 B.c. 


7111B. Rome. (3) I. (Given in fall semester, 1958, 1960) Mr. Schuler 
Prerequisite: course 4A or equivalent. 
From the foundation to 395 A.p. 


113A-113B. History of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
(3-3) Yr. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: course 4A-4B or equivalent. Course 113A is prerequisite to 
113B. 
European civilization in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; interrela- 
tionship of the centuries and of Europe to the world. 


115. The Byzantine Empire. (3) II. (Given in spring semester, 1959, 1961) 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B or equivalent. Mr. Schuler 
The later Roman Empire (330-1453 a.p.) as the bulwark of Europe against 

Asia, as the continuation of Greco-Roman institutions and culture, and as the 

educator of the Slavs. The life of Constantinople, commercial capital of the 

world. 


121. The Development of Medieval Europe, 400 to 1300. (3) I. Mr. Schuler 

Prerequisite: course 4A—4B or equivalent. 

The political, economic, and cultural evolution of Europe from the fourth 
century. Distinctive medieval institutions: feudalism, the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and the Universal Church. Stress on the medieval background of modern 
problems, 


j Not to be given, 1957-1958. 
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+131. The British Empire and Commonwealth. (3) I. Mr. Kelley 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B or equivalent. 
The rise of the British Empire. Expansion, colonialism, and the growth of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


141. The Renaissance and the Reformation. (3) II. Mr. Schuler 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B or equivalent. 
The transition from medieval to modern Europe. 


150. History of Russia. (3) I. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B or equivalent. 
Russian civilization from the sixteenth century to the present; the impor- 
tance of Russian history to an understanding of contemporary Russia. 


153A—153B. History of England. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Kelley 

Prerequisite: course 4A—4B or equivalent. 

153A. Medieval and early modern evolution of England to 1707, emphasiz- 
ing cultural, economic, social, and constitutional development. 

153B. Modern Britain, from 1707 to the present, emphasizing cultural, eco- 
nomic, and social development, and the rise of Britain as a major world power. 


162A—162B. Hispanic-American History. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Powell 
162A. Spanish and Portuguese exploration, colonization, and institutional 
development (to about 1810). 
162B. Independence achievement, struggle toward nationalities, cultural de- 
velopments, and international relationships. 


7163. History, of Brazil. (3) II. Mr. Powell 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. 
From the Portuguese discovery to the present. Emphasis on the blending of 
Indian, European, and African cultures to form the Brazilian nation. 


4166. History of Mexico. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
From pre-Columbian times to the present. Integration of European and 
native cultures to form the Mexican nation. 


171. Colonial and Revolutionary America. (3) I. Mr. Jacobs 
Prerequisite: course 17A—17B or equivalent. 
Political and social history of the thirteen colonies, their neighbors, west- 
ward expansion, beginnings of culture, and the American Revolution. 


174. Recent History of the United States. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 
Prerequisite: course 17A—17B or equivalent. 
Political, economic, and social development of the United States from 1900 
to the present time. 


+175. History of the Foreign Relations of the United States. (3) I. 


Prerequisite: course 17A—17B or equivalent. Mr. Buchanan 
The diplomatic history of the United States. 
+177. Intellectual History of the United States. (3) II. Mr. Kelley 


Prerequisite: course 17A—17B. 

The development of ideas and attitudes from the colonial period to the 
present, with emphasis upon their interaction and their impact upon American 
society. 


181. The American West. (3) IT. Mr. Jacobs 
Prerequisite: course 17A—17B or equivalent. 
The West as a frontier and as a region, in transit from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Pacific, and from the seventeenth century to the present. 


+ Not to be given, 1957-1958. 
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199. Independent Studies in History. Oe id bed The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
201. Historiography and Bibliography. (3) II. Mr. Adams 


271. Seminar in the History of the American West. (3) I. Mr. Jacobs 
273. Seminar in the Civil War and Reconstruction. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 


299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 


Philosophy 
LOWER Division CoursEs 


1. Short Introduction to Philosophy. (3) CTs The Staff 
Not open for credit to students who have completed course 6A. Not recom- 
mended for freshmen. 
Philosophical ideas in terms of which western civilization has sought to 
understand itself and the world of which it is a part. 


3. Logic in Practice. (3) I. —_——— 
Open to all students. 
Language and its analysis as an instrument of sound thinking in morals, 
politics, and everyday life. 


_ 6A-6B. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Course 6A is prerequisite to 6B and is not open for credit to students who 
have completed course 1. Course GA-6B is a sophomore course, 


20A-20B. History of Philosophy. (38-3) Yr. Mr. Wienpahl 

Not open to freshmen. 

20A. From the Pre-Socratics to Plotinus. 

20B. Scholasticism, humanism, and the rise of modern science; continental 
rationalism (Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz); British empiricism (Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume); Kant and nineteenth-century German idealism. 


31. Deductive Logic. (3) I. Mr. Wienpahl 
Not open to freshmen. 


The forms of reasoning and the structure of language; Aristotle’s logic; 
modern symbolie logic. 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 


100. Science, Folklore, and Philosophy. (3) I. Mr. Girvetz 
For nonphilosophy majors who wish to pursue their general education 
through a philosophic approach to significant problems of our times. 


104. Ethics, (3) I, II. Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Fingarette 
Analysis, with application thereof to human problems, of such topics as 
moral deliberation, means and ends, good, right, and moral principles. 


108. Social Philosophy. (3) I. Mr. Fingarette 
Basic concepts and methods of the social sciences; the relationship of the 
Social to the biological and physical sciences; social policy-making, 
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109. Philosophy of Liberalism. (3) II. Mr. Girvetz 
Prerequisite: course 20A—20B or consent of the instructor. 
An examination of the assumptions and implications of classical and con- 
temporary liberalism. 


118. Philosophy in the 19th Century. (3) II. Mr. Girvetz 
Prerequisite: course 20B or consent of the instructor. 
German idealism, romanticism, and the philosophical implications of nine- 
teenth-century scientific developments. 


124. Philosophy of Science. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Procedures of the deductive and inductive sciences, with attention to the 
problems for theory of knowledge which they raise. 


185. Contemporary Philosophy. (3) II. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: course 20B. 
Philosophies of science in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, posi- 
tivism, pragmatism, and existentialism, 


136. Esthetics. (3) I. Mr. Fingarette 

Relation of the philosophy of art to the artist’s activities, to esthetic ex- 
perience, and to the criticism of art. The principal theories of the nature of 
art, of esthetic contemplation, and of beauty, form, and other esthetic cate- 
gories. Nature and validity of the standards of criticism. 


162. Continental Rationalism. (3) I. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: course 20B. 
The philosophies of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 


163. British Empiricism. (3) I. Mr. Fingarette 
Prerequisite: course 20B. 
The philosophies of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 


199. Independent Studies in Philosophy. (1-4) I, Il. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


Political Science 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1. Introduction to Political Science. (3) I. Mr. Baker 


Not recommended for freshmen. 
The forces and principles which operate in the field of government and law. 


2. Political Institutions. (3) II. Mr. Baker 
Not recommended for freshmen. 
Contemporary European Governments: Britain, France, Russia, Germany. 


20. American Government and Politics. (3) I, II. Mr. Turner 

Students who have taken Political Science 20B (but not 20A) may take 
this course. 

The constitutional principles and political institutions of the United States 
and the State of California. 

For ways of satisfying the requirement in American History and Institu- 
tions, see pages 51, 52. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


113. American Political Thought. (3) I. Mr. Baker 
The origin and development of significant political ideas in the United 
States, as expressed in the contributions of selected thinkers. 
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117. Law in the Modern State. (3) I. Mr. Baker 
The role of law in modern democratic society; American legal institutions 
and ideas; the relationship between legal and other social institutions, 


121. International Relations. (3) I. Mr. Goodspeed 
The nation-state system and the forces which operate in world polities. 


124, International Law and Organization. (3) IT. Mr. Goodspeed 
The character of international law and organization and the institutions 
and agencies of international government. 


129. The Foreign Policies of the Great Powers. (BI. Mr. Goodspeed 
Contemporary policies of Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Italy. 
7136. Political Development of the Far East. ely {08 Mr. Brown 


The political concepts, governmental evolution, and international rela- 
tions of China, Japan, Korea, and related areas, 


137. Political Development of South Asia. Co Jed: Mr. Brown 
The political concepts, governmental evolution, and international rela- 
tions of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and related areas. 


148A-148B. Governments of Latin America. (38-3) Yr. Mr. Goodspeed 
The constitutional development, governmental organization, political prac- 
tices, and international relations of the Latin-American states. 


152. Political Parties and Politics. (3) I. Mr. Turner 

The nature, characteristics, and history of American political parties, party 
organization; political campaigns and finance; nominations, elections, and 
electoral problems. 


153. Pressure Groups and Propaganda. (3) IL. Mr. Turner 

The nature and function of organized interest groups and their impact 
upon public opinion and government; the manipulation of publie opinion 
and the relationship of propaganda to other forms of political power. 


157. American Constitutional Law. (3) II. Mr. Baker 
The development of the United States Constitution, as reflected in deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court; political, economic, and social effects. 


172. State and Local Government. (3) IT. Mr. Baker 
Basie problems and recent developments, including intergovernmental re- 
lations in the American federal system. 


181. Principles of Public Administration. (3ST. Mr. Turner 

The role of administration in the modern state, including problems of 
organization, interlevel relationships, fiscal organization and control, per- 
sonnel administration, and administrative regulation. 


187. East Asian Ideologies. (3) IT. Mr. Brown 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor. 
The political, social, and religious concepts of the Far East (Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, Shinto) and South Asia (Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism). Their 
effects upon individual citizens and national institutions. 


189A-189B. Political Theory. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Brown 
Theories of political control and the relationship of man and the state. 
199, Independent Studies in Political Science. Chast The Staff 


Admission by special permission only. For majors. 


t Not to be given 1957-1958, 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


203. Theory and Method in Political Science. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
250. Seminar on Latin-American Governments and International 

Relations. (3) II. Mr. Goodspeed 
259. Seminar on Public Policy Formation. (3) II. Mr. Turner 
268. Seminar on East Asian Governments and International 

Relations. (3) II. Mr. Brown 
298. Special Studies. (1-4) I, Il. The Staff 
299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, IT. The Staff 


Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 


Sociology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Introductory Sociology. (3) I, II. 

The nature of human society and of its scientific study, cultural variation, 
social evolution, personality development, collective behavior, social institu- 
tions, ecology, and population. 


7. Social Disorganization. (3) II. Mr. Billigmeier 
Prerequisite: course 1 or consent of the instructor. 
Social “organization” and “disorganization.” Behavior symptomatic of 
societal disorganization such as family disorganization, crime and delin- 
quency, suicide, alcoholism, and intra-societal conflict. 


UPppER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses in sociology: upper division stand- 
ing and Sociology 1, an equivalent course, or consent of the instructor. 


106. Introduction to the Methods of Sociology. (3) Il. 
A critical examination of the basic methodology and technical procedures 
used by sociologists. 


120. Marriage and the Family. (3) I, Il. Mr. Spaulding 
The human family, past and present; adjustment in the contemporary 
American family. 


135. Principles of Social Welfare. (3) II. Mr. Billigmeier 

Basic concepts and methods of social work; the application of case work 
techniques; structure and function of public welfare agencies; social group 
work and community organization. 


158. Public Opinion and Social Attitudes. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: course 1, Psychology 1A, or consent of the instructor. 
The measurement of attitude and opinion; the determination of attitude; 

opinion change, propaganda, and the media of opinion formation. 


154. Society and Personality. (3) II. 
The interaction of social structure and personality; social control, and 
deviant behavior. 


160. Industrial Sociology. (3) I. Mr. Spaulding 

The position of workers in American society; factors correlated with occu- 
pation, access to the job, formal and informal groups and organizations 
affecting workers. 
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161. Group Processes. (3) I. 
Not open to students who earned credit in Sociology 166 in the fall se- 
mester, 1956. 
Formation, structure, and functions of groups such as crowds, mobs, pri- 
mary and other small groups. 


162. Social Movements. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 

Developmental processes of movements seeking alterations in the social 
order; a comparative analysis of utopias, classical and contemporary liberal- 
ism, socialism, and communism. 


182. Criminology. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 
Theories of crime and punishment in contemporary Society and in his- 
torical perspective. 


185. Population. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 

Population composition and change; differential fertility and mortality of 
sociocultural groups; internal and international migration; population theory 
and national policies; problems in areas of population pressure. 


187. Contemporary Sociological Thought. (3) IT. Mr. Spaulding 
Current trends in sociology, contemporary research, recent history of the 
field. 


189. Minority Group Relations. (3) IT. Mr. Billigmeier 
Consequences of racial and ethnic contacts, with particular emphasis upon 
minorities in the United States, 


199, Independent Studies in Sociology. ( 1—4) I, II. The Staff 
Reading and conferences for sociology majors of high scholastic standing, 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 
Education SS 190. Teaching Procedures in Social Studies. (2) Tits 
s 


Education SS 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Social Studies. (2-2) I, II. 


SPEECH 


John OC. Snidecor, Ph.D., Professor of Speech. 

Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech. 

Upton S. Palmer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech (Chairman of the 
Department). 

Irving Deer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

*Rollin W. Quimby, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

*BHdwin R. Schoell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

H. Winston Park, M.A., Acting Assistant Professor of Speech. 

, Acting Instructor in Speech. 


The major in speech is based on a varied program of course offerings 
encompassing all fields of speech. The Department of Speech offers a major 
in the Division of Applied Arts which prepares for work in speech leading 
to the general secondary credential in speech arts and the speech therapy 
credential. This major leads to specialized graduate work. 

The major in the Division of Letters and Science gives greater emphasis 
to general education outside the field of speech, and presents a nonspecial- 
ized program in rhetoric, dramatic production, and remedial speech. Speech 
credentials may also be combined with the major in letters and science. This 
major also leads to specialized graduate work. 


Preparation for the Major. Students should have passed Subject A (either 
examination or course) before taking Speech 20. By special arrangement, 
students may take Subject A and Speech 20 concurrently. English 1A and 
1B may be taken concurrently with lower division work in speech. 


Requirements for the Major. Students must present, by the first half of 
the junior year, a program to be examined and approved by the department 
chairman. The program may be amended from time to time after consulta- 
tion with the chairman. In addition to normal academic requirements, speech 
majors are expected to participate for at least two semesters at Santa Bar- 
bara College in two areas of performance, » 

Divisional Requirements, Applied Arts Majors. Students enrolled in the 
Division of Applied Arts as speech majors will meet the divisional basic re- 
quirements as listed on pages 53, 54. 

The program must include 42 units in speech, 18 units of which must be 
upper division courses. The following are the required courses for the major 
in speech in the Division of Applied Arts: 


Lower Division Speech Courses: Units 
Speech 20. Introduction to Speech .....-....-+ee esses eeees 3 
Speech 42. Oral Reading ........... see cee e ee ence eects 3 
Speech 46. Voice and Articulation Improvement ...........-- 3 
Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate .......... 3 


Two of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 
Speech 30. Fundamentals of Acting ..........+--..ee eee eeee 3 
Speech 40. Radio and Television Broadcasting ............... 3 
Speech 52. Debate 2.0... . cee v eee e cee ene eee ete e rene aee 3 
Speech 70. Stagecraft ....... 66. eee cee tee teen eens 3 
Upper Division Speech Courses: 
Speech 131. Advanced Public Speaking ..............+..+4-- 3 
Speech 135. Theory of Directing ..............-00s2+5 sesame 3 


* On sabbatical leave, 1957-1958. 
poder ] 
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Speech 140. Radio Broadcasting 
or Units 


PPerCUALUN AE any TOUURTION 1. ue cere otek ey 3 
PCOCHe se ERODGLICN At. tok eat: vn asta, ty ee 3 
Specie eae SPCOCO*COTTECEION «6 fy Shane vic ls Shinn) o dale nied 3 
Speech 198A—198B. Comprehensive Final Examination........ 2-2 


Divisional Requirements, Letters and Science Majors. Students enrolled in 
the Division of Letters and Science will meet the divisional basic require- 
ments as listed on page 55. 

The Program must include 39 units of speech, 18 units of which must be in 
upper division courses. The following are required courses for the major in 
speech in the Division of Letters and Science. 


Lower Division Speech Courses: Units 
Ppeccmeus lutroduction tot Speech. 't. cin een d fee eat ae 3 
Ppcee tas Oral Readings ir. 2 seal. woe ee ace ects 3 
Speech 52. Debate 

or 
Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate ........... 3 


Upper Division Speech Courses: 


Speech 130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address ......... 3 
Bueecind SUetNOMGLCH A mote. catch nr aren Wy x ila Pe ot ee 3 
Speech 160A. Development of Dramatic Art ................ 3 
Speccusr7s mpece Correction: auton ae Gan eee we eee a 3 
Speech 198A~—198B. Comprehensive Final Examination ....... 2-2 


Four of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 


ppeccilhy. Generale somurantics Gites coo ee cee aN 
Speech 131. Advanced Public Speaking ..................... 
preeo ie Lue acl eon ve QED ITEOLING Fee wis ek ena ee eee vo ce ae 
pucecm ida Advanced\Oral Reading... ... bwin ie. eee 
BeRCeU aa INVITING i oe tee che gd ae tyson he 
Speech 158. Argumentation and Public Discussion ........... 
Speech 160B. Development of Dramatic Art ................. 
Speech 173. Advanced Speech Correction.............:...... 
Speech 199. Independent Studies in Speech ................. 


Wow we www oD 


Divisional Major, Applied Arts. A divisional major in the applied arts is 
offered for students combining an interest in art and the theater. (See Di- 
visional Majors, Applied Arts, pages 81, 82. 

Requirements for the Minor. A minor in speech consists of 18-20 units: 9 
lower division (of which 3 must be in Speech 20), and 9 upper division. The 
remaining units are selected by the student subject to the approval of his 
speech adviser. 


Courses in English. Students who are primarily interested in dramatic and 
radio production are expected to elect English 117E or J. 


Demonstration of Knowledge and Skills. Major students must maintain 
an average grade of C or higher in upper division speech courses. Students 
in Speech 198 must pass written and oral examinations based upon a review 
of their work in speech. During the same year they must publicly demon- 
strate skill in speech performance. 

Drama Major, Letters and Science. The purpose of the drama major is to 
provide a well-balanced program which may serve as an area of concentration 
for a liberal arts education or as preparation for graduate study. Drama 
majors are required: (1) to develop performance ability; (2) to participate 
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in student productions; and (3) to engage in at least one Department of 
Speech activity each semester. Transfer students are required to complete 
at least three semesters in the Department of Speech. 


Requirements for the Major. 
Lower Division Units 


Physical Education (including dance and fencing) ........... 
History 4A—4B. History. of Europe .s.3). 22, 0. Po 
Art. 4History of ‘Ancient: Att S07 2059) mt 1.) wenn 
Art. 8yHastory of Modern Art)... do). 000). 5 os ete 
Art 1? The Understanding of Art. Se). 7 2. (0 00) eee 
Art'31, Elementary Design’ and Color’ (075... Seen 
Speech 20. Introduction: to Speech a... 05 la. 2 Ae 
Speech 30: Fundamentals of Acting: . ..).. 1,0. t.ah ae 
Speech 45. Orientation-in the Theatre 44.4 /1i0.. wee Meee 
Bpecch| 70. Stagecraft ooh. y is 2. Sag «eon a rcieue oak oe 
Speech'42 or'142.' Oral: Reading /.a2..! | ).\n 2 secs a 
Upper division 

Philosophy 100. Science, Folklore, and Philosophy ........... 
English 114A or 114B. English Drama...) 2. eee 
ATE 118, History of. Costumes... wae.) ook sn 
English 1173, Shakespeare (2.0. 229e), fo 20 eee ee 
English 120. Modern Drama 

or 
Speech 167. Contemporary Drama... 6.2...) eee 
Speech 151; Advanced Acting,” ..0... 0 Wir ae i ee 
Speech 135. Theory of Directing 

or 
Bpecehiloo, Miay Production 8.4.4.0. 7 ia. ww a hoe iears go ee 3 
Speech 152. Playwriting 

or 
Speech 154. Dramatic Theory and Criticism.................. 
Speech 159A or 159B. Theater Workshop ¢) 2.2.3.) 30) .ee oe 
Speech 160A—160B. Development of Dramatie Art ........... 
Speech 198. Comprehensive Final Examination .............. 
Speechvelectives: 2% scis ss ae p+ ah aay ent sie oe sees sae 


WwWwwwwnnnneag rb 
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CREDENTIAL PROGRAMS 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


The general secondary credential student must have a major of 38-39 
units, 18 of which must be upper division courses. 


1. All credential candidates take: Onits 
Speech 20. Introduction to Speech ' iii ....- 3 on and ee nee 3 
Speech 46. Voice and Articulation Improvement 

or 
Speech'150; Phoneties! a eo. hey ha ty ee ee 3 
Speech 62, Debate® O25. ar, .idvcs oe es ctacdleee ace ne ee 3 


2. Two of the following courses are selected with the approval of the depart- 
ment chairman: 


Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate ........... 3 
Speech 157; Intercollegiate Debate. 20. cy os «ae eke ate ba 2 
Speech 158. Argumentation and Public Discussion ........... 3 


3. Five of the following courses are selected with the approval of the depart- 
ment chairman: 


Speech 30; Fundamentals of Acting </. 500. 14 i) saves oe 3 


Speech 173 


4. Three of the following courses are selected with the approval of the de- 
partment chairman: 
Speech 42. Oral Reading 


or . 
Speech 142. Advanced Oral OAC ITS ek et aa, Aiea fa)! 3 
Speech 40. Radio and Television Broadcasting 

or 
Boe 40. Radio broadcasting f.)'./ 2.8 Sewer nek ose 3 
Proectel (2, epeech. Correction 66)... Ac 40s su dl 5. 


5. During the fifth year the credential candidate will take Speech 198A and 
198B, Comprehensive Final Examination; Speech 200, Introduction to 
Graduate Study in Speech (2 units). 

6. A minor in a Letters and Science field is required for an applied arts major 
in speech. 

7. For required education courses, see page 90. 

Lhe General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 
For information concerning a teaching minor for the general seeondary 
credential, confer with the department chairman. 


Credential to Teach Exceptional Children (Speech Correction). 


1. In the Department of Education: 
126. Principles of Parent Counseling 


or Units 
iiveupi personne) and Counseling.) woo. a ess 2 
2. In the Department of Psychology: 
178. Psychology of Exceptional Children ................... 3 
3. In the Department of Speech: 
Be BEICOUINRN Uri ere Mun Sept ha a ial tente eid uti deel. ace a 3 
Barer pcocim Corres trom iis Piss Wea oes ies dee 3 
Py oenavanced Speech Correction ghiise b36) Auk. eddie, «eth: 2 
SAVER PAC I Sew at tees Pht mista ta NeW e igh PLC eos hott 2 
175, Audiometry; Aural Rehabilitation ..................... 2 
177. Clinical Methods and Clinical Practice ................. 3 
Seeapeyireered: 4 enching mew ers h nM Lue men ad 2 4 


The Department of Speech offers the above teaching credential as a sup- 
plement to the kindergarten-primary, general elementary, junior high, or 
general secondary credentials. The credential to teach exceptional children 
authorizes the holder to teach in the Specialized area of speech correction in 
the publie schools in California. The credential is invalid unless supplemented 
by one of the four basic credentials. 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


11. Fundamentals of Speech. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite to all other speech courses for most nonmajors. 
Participation in public speaking, oral reading, and discussion. 


20. Introduction to Speech (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 
For majors only. 
Orientation to the field of speech. 
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30. Fundamentals of Acting. (3) IT. Mr. Hatlen 

Development of the actor’s basic skills of voice and body through the use 
of readings, lectures, exercises, and projects. Includes a study of stage tech- 
niques and psychological aspects of characterization. 


31. Public Speaking. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
The introductory course for speech majors. 
Practice in preparing various types of speeches and participation in public 
discussion, 


40. Radio and Television Broadcasting. (3) I. Mr. Quimby 
Laboratory sessions. 
Nature of the medium, its history, legal methods of control, significance 
in modern society, standards applicable to various program types. 


42. Oral Reading. (3) I. Mr. Quimby, Mr. Deer 
Technique of reading various types of literature. 
45, Orientation in the Theater. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 


Designed to acquaint the student with the general nature of dramatic pre- 
sentation, including elements of dramatic structure, types of drama, and the 
contributions of the actor, director, designer, technician, and audience. 


46. Voice and Articulation Improvement. (3) II. Mr. Schoell 
Open, with consent of the instructor, to students who have not had Speech 
11. Credential requirement. 
Bases of correct sound formation and standards of voice and pronuncia- 
tion. Practical individual training. 


52. Debate. (3) IT. Mr. Palmer 
Intensive drill in debate techniques. Class members will participate in in- 
tercollegiate forensic activities. 


58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
Forms of argument, analysis,‘and evidence. Discussion projects. 
70. Stagecraft. (3) IT. Mr. Park 


The physical theater and design, construction, painting, and lighting of 
stage settings. Practical experience afforded in set construction and back- 
stage duties in connection with college dramatic productions, 


Upprr DIVISION CoURSES 


7117. General Semantics. (3) IT. Mr. Snidecor 
The meaning of language as it relates to human behavior. 


7121. Discussion. (3) IT. Mr. Palmer 
Prerequisite: course 11, English 1A or 1B. 
Organized group expression and problem-solving. 


130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 

Constituents of the rhetoric of Plato and Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, 
Bacon, Blair, Campbell, Whately, and modern rhetoricians; evaluation of 
great speeches of history. 


131. Advanced Public Speaking. (3) IT. Mr. Quimby 
Prerequisite: course 11 or 31. 
Speech composition, audience analysis, and persuasion. 


t Not to be given 1957-1958. 
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135. Theory of Directing. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen, Mr. Park 
Studies in analysis of dramatic materials and techniques of directorial 
restatement in theatrical terms. 


140. Radio Broadcasting. (3) II. Mr. Quimby 
Theories of production; practice in producing recorded programs. 
142. Advanced Oral Reading. (3) II. Mr. Deer 


Prerequisite: course 42. 
Individual projects. 


150. Phonetics. (3) II. Mr. Schoell 
Prerequisite: course 11. Credential requirement. 
The application of the International Phonetic Alphabet, with especial 
reference to American speech sounds. Ability to analyze and describe normal 
and deviate speech patterns. 


151. Advanced Acting. (3) II. Mr. Park 
Prerequisite: course 30. 

152, Playwriting. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 
Dramatic technique and structure; composition of original plays. 

154. Dramatic Theory and Criticism. (3) II. Mr. Deer 

155. Play Production. (3) I. Mr. Park 


Designed to acquaint the student with the theoretical and practical proc- 
esses of play production. 


157. Intercollegiate Debate. (2) I, IT. Mr. Palmer 
May be repeated for a maximum of 6 units. A total of no more than 8 

units of credit may be received in any combination of courses 52, 58, and 157. 
Participation in intercollegiate debate. 


158. Argumentation and Public Discussion. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 
Emphasis on public performance. Participation in intercollegiate forensics. 

159A-159B. Theater Workshop. (2-2) I, II. Mr. Hatlen 
Projects in acting, stagecraft, and directing. 

160A. Development of Dramatic Art. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 


The physical stage, technical structure of drama, types and forms of 
drama from the origin in Greece to the Renaissance. 


160B. Development of Dramatic Art. (3) II. Mr. Park 
The history of drama and theater from the Renaissance to modern times. 


162. The Art of the Film. (2) II. Mr. Hatlen, Mr. Schoell, Mr. Deer 
Not satisfactory for fulfillment of general education requirement in English 
or speech. 
Cultural, historical and aesthetic aspects of the film, combining lectures, 
papers, and showing of significant films. 


7167. Contemporary Drama (3). Mr. Hatlen 
A study of Ibsen and subsequent dramatists. English, Continental, and 
American. 


172. Speech Correction. (3) II. Mr. Snidecor 
Prerequisite: courses 11 and 150. Credential requirement. 
Remedial procedures for the development of normal speech in the pre- 
school and school-age children. 


7 Not to be given, 1957-1958. 
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173. Advanced Speech Correction. (2) I. Mr. Snidecor 
Prerequisite: courses 11, 150, 172. Credential requirement. 
Study of the etiology and treatment of the more severe speech deviations, 
such as stuttering, cleft-palate, voice disorders, aphasia, and cerebral palsy. 


174. Lip Reading. (2) IT. 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. Credential requirement, 
Evaluation of methods of teaching lip reading; development of and prac- 
tice in presenting foundation exercises. Preparation and presentation of 
lessons for the various grade levels. 


175. Audiometry; Aural Rehabilitation. (2) I. Mr. Schoell 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. Credential requirement. 
The nature of hearing and hearing loss; the measurement and interpre- 
tation of reduced hearing acuity. Programs in hearing conservation, includ- 
ing auditory training and hearing aids. 


177. Clinical Methods and Clinical Practice. (3) I. Mr. Schoell 

Prerequisite: courses 11, 150, 172. Credential requirement. 

Observation of and practice with school-age children who present various 
types of speech and hearing problems. Construction and use of materials 
for such work. Integration of speech therapy with physical and psychological 
diagnosis and guidance. 


198A~-198B. Comprehensive Final Examination. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
Integrates the various fields of speech through directed reading and review. 
Terminates in comprehensive oral and written examinations. Demonstra- 
tion of performance in speaking and reading. 


199. Independent Studies in Speech. (1-4) I, II.. The Staff 


GRADUATE COURSES 


200. Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech. (2) I. The Staff 
Open, with the permission of the department chairman, to qualified stu- 
dents who have completed the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Designed to acquaint the student with the procedures and disciplines 
essential for pursuing graduate work in the various areas of speech. 


299. Special Studies Research. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education Sp. 190. Speech Activities and Methods for Teachers. ( 2) II. 
Mr. Palmer 


Education Sp. 192A. Student Teaching: Speech (2-4) I, II. Mr. Hatlen 


Education Sp. 192B. Student Teaching: Speech Correction. (2-4) I, II. 
Mr. Schoell 


Art in the Theater 
See pages 81, 82 
The Tutorial Program 
See pages 84, 85 


INDEX 


Abbreviations used, 65 
Activity courses 
Physical Education, 
134 
Addition of courses, 5, 6 (calendar), 37 
Administration of the University, 7, 8 
Admission 
application for, 5, 6 (calendar), 27, 34, 
58 
as a special student, 33 
by examination, 28, 31 
foreign students, 33, 34 
in advanced standing, 32 
in freshman standing, 27—32 
in graduate standing, 33, 58—60 
of former students, 33 
requirements, 27-34 
Advanced standing, 32 
Advisers, 48, 53 
Agriculture, preparation for, 62 
American History and Institutions, 51, 52 
Anthropology courses, 160 
Application 
(See also Petitions of students) 
fee for admission, 43 
for admission, 5, 6 (calendar), 27 
for admission as special student, 33 
for admission by examination, 31 
for admission to advanced standing, 32 
for employment or placement, 48, 49 
for graduation candidacy and creden- 
tials, 5, 6 (calendar), 59, 60 
for readmission, 33 
for reclassification of residence status, 
45 
for refund of fees, 44 
for scholarships, loans, or grants-in-aid, 
46, 47 
for student teaching, 90 
for transcripts of record, 36 
Applied Arts 
aims, 22 
curricula, 22 
division, 22, 53, 54 
divisional majors, 22 
Art and Home Economics, 81 
Art in the Theater, 81, 82 
divisional requirements, 58, 54 
freshman program, 54 
major fields of study, 22 
program in general education, 53, 54 
teacher education, 22 
Approval of freshman programs, 39 
Approval of housing, 46 
Aptitude test, 5, 6 (calendar), 36 
Art 
courses, 69—71 
department, 65-71 
majors, 66, 67 
minor, 68 
requirements for degree in, 59, 60 


52, 58-56, 133, 


Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 25 
teaching credential program, 68 

Art and Home Economies, 81 

Art in the Theater, 81, 82 

Associated Students, 44 

Astronomy course, 121 

Attorney for the Regents in Residence 

Matters, 44 
Authority of instructors, 42 


Bachelor of Arts degree, 21, 51 
Bacteriology course, 76 
Berkeley, University of California, 21 
Biological Sciences 
comprehensive examination, 72 
department, 72—80 
majors, 72-75 


Biology 
courses, 76-78 
Major, 72—74 


Board and lodging, 45, 46 
Books and stationery, 49 
Botanic Garden, Santa Barbara, 25 
Botany 
courses, 78, 79 
major, 74, 75 
Bureau of School and College Placement, 
48, 49 
Business, preparation for, 62 


Calendar, 5, 6 
Careers for graduates, 62—64 
Change of major, 40 
Chemistry 
courses, 145-147 
major, 143, 144 
minor, 145 
Cinch notices, 37 
Classics, 103 
Classification and numbering of courses, 
65 
Coffee Shop, 49 
College aptitude test, 5, 6 (calendar), 36 
College Bookstore, 49 
College Entrance Examination Board, 28, 
31 
Comprehensive examinations, 40, 59, 66, 
Spe ON ai lat CO 
Constitution (see American History and 
Institutions) 
Cooperating institutions, 25 
Counseling 
high school students, 30 
major students, 48, 53 
student, 48 
Course designations, 65 
Courses of instruction, 65 
Credential programs, 22, 88 
combinations of, 91 
general elementary, 88, 89, 136 
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Credential programs (continued) 
general secondary, 58, 60, 61, 68, 75, 
76,490) 93,107,108 bie Lot 8. 
Ol Ome bo eLO Om ba, emit 
junior high school, 89, 136, 156 
kindergarten-primary, 88 
special secondary, 68, 88, 108, 112, 
U28 129.0135) 136 
speech correction, 173 
Credit by examination, 40 
Curricula 
Applied Arts, 22 
Letters and Science, 22, 23 


Davis, University of California, 21 
Dean 

of Applied Arts, 8 

of Letters and Science, 8 

of Men, 8, 48 

of Women, 8, 48 
Deficiencies, removal of entrance, 31, 32 
Degree, Bachelor of Arts, 21, 51 
Degrees of discipline, 41 
Dentistry, preparation for, 64 


Departmental majors (see also each de- 


partment), 22, 23 

Departments, 4, 22, 23 
Devereux Ranch School, 25 
Directed teaching—see Student teaching 
Discipline, 41 
Dismissal 

for failure to attend required course in 

Military Science, 52 

for poor scholarship, 38 
Distribution of units, 52, 53 
Divisional majors 

Art and Home Economics, 81 

Art in the Theater, 81, 82 

East Asian Studies, 83 

Hispanic Civilization, 83, 84 

The Tutorial Program, 83, 84, 85 
Division of Applied Arts 

general education program, 53, 54 

majors offered, 22 

requirements, 53, 54 
Division of Letters and Science 

general education program, 55 

majors offered, 23 

requirements, 55 
Dramatic Arts, 81, 82, 171 


East Asian Studies, 83 
Economics 
courses, 160—162 
major, 156, 157 
Master of Arts degree, 157 
minor, 155 
Education 
courses, 92—96 
credentials, 88—90 
department, 86-96 
majors, 87-89, 91 
minor, 91, 92 
student teaching, 90, 91 
Electives, 52 


Index 


Elementary Education teaching credential, 
88, 89 
Eligibility for student offices and activities, 
50 
Employment, student, 48, 49 
Engineering, preparation for, 63 
English 
comprehensive, 97, 101 
courses, 98-101 
department, 97—101 
examination (see Subject A), 97 
major, 97, 98 
minor, 98 
Entrance (see also Application, Examina- 
tions) 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
Pasi, ai! 
examinations at, 35, 36 
requirements, 27-34 
deficiencies, 31, 32 
Examinations 
aptitude, 36 
at entrance, 35, 36 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
28, 31 
final, 40 
for credit, 40 
graduate record, 59 
medical and physical at entrance, 35, 
133 
music placement, 36 
physical, for teaching credentials, 91 
proficiency, 91 
speech, 57 
Subject A, 35, 36 
Expenses of students, 43, 45 
Extension 
credit toward graduation, 40 
University, 25, 26 


Faculty (see Officers of Instruction) 
Failures, 38 
Fees 
application, 43 
incidental, 43 
miscellaneous, 44 
nonresident, 43, 44 
refunds, 44 
student body, 43 
tuition, 43, 44 
Filing application for graduation candi- 
dacy and credentials, 5, 6 (calendar), 
59, 60 
Filing registration books, 5, 6 (calendar) 
Final examinations, 40 
Foreign languages 
courses, 103-105 
department, 102-105 
major in French, 102 
major in Spanish, 102, 103 
minors in French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man, 103 
Foreign students, 33, 34 
Forensics, 170 
Forestry, preparation for, 62 


i 


Index 


Fraternities, 49, 50 


French 
courses, 103, 104 
major, 102 


Freshman program in the Applied Arts, 54 

Freshman program in Letters and Science, 
56 

Freshman programs, approval of, 35 


General education 

aims, 22, 23 

curricula, 22, 23 

in Applied Arts, 53, 54 

in Letters and Science, 55 
General information, 43—50 
General regulations, 35-42 
Geography courses, 162 


Geology 
courses, 147-149 
major, 144 


minor, 145 
German courses, 104 
minor, 103 
Government 
courses, 166—168 
student, 43, 44, 49, 50 
Grade points, 37 
Grades of scholarship, 36, 37 
Graduate courses, numbering of, 65 
Graduate record examination, 59 
Graduate work 
Economics, 157 
History, 157, 158 
Political Science, 158, 159 
Psychology, 152 
Graduation requirements 
Applied Arts, 53, 54 
filing application for candidacy, 5, 6, 
59, 60 
general, 51 
Letters and Science, 55 
military science, 52 
residence, 51 
Grants-in-aid, 46 
Graphic arts, 117, 118 
Greek, 103 


Health Education 
courses, 139, 140 
minor, 135 
Health service, 47 
High School 
authorities, 30 
counselors, 30 
programs for admission, 27—32 
Hillside House, 25 
Hispanic Civilization, 83, 84 


History 
courses, 162-165 
major, 157 


Master of Arts degree, 157, 158 
minor, 155 
Home Economics 
courses, 108-110 
department, 106-110 
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divisional major, 81, 107 

major, 106, 107 

minor, 107 

related courses, 110 

teaching credentials, 107, 108 
Honor societies, 49, 50 
Honorable dismissal, 39 
Housing, 45, 46 

approval of, 46 


Incidental fee, 43 
Incomplete grade, 36 
Industrial Arts 
courses, 114—119 
department, 111-119 
major 
general secondary credential, 114 
industrial management curriculum, 
13 
special secondary curriculum, 112 
minors, 112, 113 
Information, general, 43—50 


Jobs (see Student employment) 
Journalism, preparation for, 63 
Junior high school education credential, 


89 

Kindergarten-primary teaching credential, 
88 

Laboratory technicians, preparation for, 
64 

Languages, foreign (see Foreign 
languages) 


Late registration, 35 
Latin courses, 103 
Law, preparation for, 63, 64 
Leaves of absence, 39 
Letters and Science 
aims, 22-23 
courses to be completed in lower divi- 
sion, 55 
curricula, 23 
division, 22, 23, 54, 56 
majors offered, 23 
programs in general education, 55 
Librarianship, preparation for, 64 
Library, 23 
Living accommodations (see Housing) 
Living expenses, 45 
Load (see Student programs) 
Loan funds, 47 x 
Lodging and board, 45, 46 
Los Angeles, University of California, 21 
Lower division, 53 
courses to be completed in, 53, 56 
numbering of courses in, 65 


Mail, student, 50 
Majors (see under each department) 
Master of Arts degree, general, 58, 59 
Economics, 157 
History, 157, 158 
Political Science, 158, 159 
Psychology, 152 
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Mathematics 
courses, 121, 122 
department, 120, 122 
general secondary credential, 121 
major, 120 
minor, 121 
Medical examinations, 5, 6 (calendar), 35, 
91 
Medical laboratory technician, preparation 
for, 64 
Medicine, preparation for, 64 
Military Science and Tactics 
advanced course, 123, 124 
basic course, 123 
department, 123, 124 
minor, 124 
requirement for graduation, 52 
Mineralogy, 149 
Minors (see also under each department), 
57 
Museum 
Santa Barbara Art, 25 
Natural History, 25 
Music 
courses, 129-132 
credential programs, 128, 129 
department, 125-132 
majors 
Applied Arts: Performance, 125, 126 
Letters and Science: 126, 127 
Theory and History, 127 
Performance, 127 
minors, 129 
placement tests, 125 
related courses, 132 
teaching credential programs, 128, 129 


Natural History, Santa Barbara Museum 
of, 25 

Nonresident tuition fee, 43, 44 

Numbering of courses, 65 

Nursing, preparation for, 64 


Officers 

of administration, 8 

of instruction, 9-19 
Organizations, student, 49, 50 


Petitions of students (see also Applica- 
tion), 36 
for change of major, 40 
for change of programs, 40 
for credit by examination, 40 
for excuse from physical education, 133, 
134 
for excused or deferred military science, 
52 
to carry more or fewer units than usual, 
40 
to take an upper division course in 
lower division status, 53 
Philosophy 
courses, 165, 166 
major, 158 
minor, 155 


Index 


Physical and Health Education 
courses, 136-142 
courses for both men and women, 136, 
139, 140 
courses for men only, 136-139 
courses for women only, 140-142 
departments, 133-142 
major, 134, 135 
minor, 135 
related courses, 142 
requirements for all students, 133, 134 
teaching credentials, 135, 136 
Physical Education 
activity courses, 133, 134, 136, 140 
requirement for graduation, 134 
Physical examination 
for teaching credentials, 91 
required of all students, 35, 133 
Physical science 
major, 144 
minor, 145 
Physical Sciences 
courses, 145-151 
department, 143-151 
majors, 143-145 
minors, 145 
Physician, College, 47 


Physics 
courses, 149-151 
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minor, 145 
Physiology (see Biological Sciences), 69, 
70, 71 
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fee, 48 
Office, 48, 49 
Plant sciences, preparation for, 62 
Points, grade, 37 
Political Science 
courses, 166-168 
major, 158 
Master of Arts degree, 158, 159 
minor, 155 
Practice teaching—see Student teaching 
Premedical training, 64 
Preparation for curricula of the College, 
30, 31 
Preprofessional courses, preparation for, 
62-64 
Prerequisites and Recommended Subjects, 
31 
Prizes, 46 
Probation and dismissal, 38 
Professions, preparation for, 62—64 
Proficiency tests, 91 
Programs 
approval of freshman, 39 
average, maximum, and minimum, 39, 


changes, 40 
Psychology 
courses, 152-154 
major, 152 
Master of Arts degree, 152 
minor, 152 
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6, 36 

Psychology, 
for, 64 

Public speaking, 170 


preprofessional preparation 


Readmission 

after absence, 33 

after graduation, 33, 58 
Recreational activities, 49, 50 
Refund of fees, 44 
Regents of the University, 7 
Registration 

approval of freshman programs, 39 

dates, 5, 6 (calendar) 

late, 35 

procedure, 35 
Regular sessions, 23 
Regulations, general, 35—42 


Requirements 
Applied Arts, 53, 54 
departmental (see under various de- 
partments) 


for admission, 27—34 
for degrees and credentials, 51-57 
for graduation, 5, 6 (calendar), 51-57 
Letters and Science, 55 
(see also Graduation requirements) 
Residence matters 
Attorney for Regents in, 44 
rules governing, 43, 44 
Residence requirement for graduation, 51 
Responsibility 
of high school authorities, 30 
of students, 41 
Riverside, University of California, 21 
Romance languages (see under French, 
Spanish) 
R.0.T.C. (see Military Science and Tac- 
GCS), Oo, 123. 194 
Russian courses, 104 


San Francisco, University of California, 
21 
Scholarship 
deficiencies, 31, 38 
grades of, 36 
other provisions, 37 
unsatisfactory, 37—39 
Scholarships, 46 
Secondary school credentials, special (see 
credential programs) 
Selective service, 24 
Self-support (see Student employment) 
Semester units, 65 
Social and recreational activities, 49, 50 
Social Sciences 
combination major, 159 
courses, 160—169 
credential programs, 155, 156 ~ 
department, 155-169 
majors, 155-160 
Master of Arts degrees, 157, 158, 159 
minors, 155 
requirements for all students, 51, 52 
requirements for Applied Arts, 58, 54 
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requirements for Letters and Science, 
55 
Social work, preparation for, 64 
Sociology 
courses, 168, 169 
major, 159, 160 
minor, 155 
Sororities, 49, 50 
Spanish 
courses, 105 
major, 102, 103 
minor, 103 
Special examination for course credit, 40 
Special graduates, 61 
Special secondary credentials (see Cre- 
dential programs) 
Special undergraduates, 33 
Speech 
credential programs, 172, 173 
courses, 178-176 
department, 170-176 
majors, 170-172 
minor, 171 
test, 57 
St. Vincent School, 25 
Statutory subjects, proficiency tests in, 
Sr, ak 
Student 
activities, 49, 50 
counseling, 48 
employment, 48, 49 
health service, 47 
mail, 50 
organization, 49, 50 
programs, 39 
responsibility, 41 
Student body 
Associated Students, 44 
self-government, 44, 49, 50 
Student teaching 
examinations prior to, 57, 91 
facilities, 56, 90 
grades and requirements, 56 
Student Union, 49 
Study load (see Student programs), 39 
Subject A 
course, 98 
examination, 35, 36 
Subject deficiencies, 28, 31 
Summer Session, 23 
Supervised teaching (see Student teach- 
ing) 


Teacher education 
curricula, 22, 87-90 
Teacher placement office, 48, 49 
Transcript of record, 36 
Transfer students, 32 
Tuition fee for nonresidents of California, 
43, 44 
Tutorial Program, 83, 84, 85 


Unit and grade-point requirements for 
graduation, 51 
Units, distribution of, 52 
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Units of work and credit, 65 
University Extension, 25, 26, 51 
University of California, organization, 21 
Unsatisfactory scholarship, 37—39 
Upper division 

unit requirements, 53 

numbering of courses in, 65 


Vaccination requirement, 27, 33, 35 
Veterans information, 24 
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Withdrawal 
from a course, 37 
from College, 37 
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Year courses, 65 


Zoology 
courses, 79, 80 
major, 75 
minor, 72 
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1958 
July 15, Tuesday 


Aug. 15, Friday 


Aug. 29, Friday 


Sept. 15, Monday 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


16, Tuesday 
17, Wednesday 
18, Thursday 
Sept. 19, Friday 


Sept. 
Oct. 


22, Monday 
3, Friday 


Oct. 10, Friday 


Oct. 31, Friday 


Nov. 14, Friday 

Nov. 27, Thursday and 
Nov. 28, Friday 

Dec. 15, Monday 


Dec. 20, Saturday to 
Jan. 3, Saturday 
Dec. 25, Thursday and 

Dec. 26, Friday 


1959 
Jan. 1, Thursday and 
Jan. 2, Friday 
Jan. 5, Monday 


Jan. 6, Tuesday to 
Jan. 16, Friday 

Jan. 16, Friday 

Jan. 19, Monday to 
Jan. 28, Wednesday 

Jan. 29, Thursday 


New Year’s holiday, administrative. 


CALENDAR 


FALL SEMESTER, 1958-1959 


Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to graduate status for the fall semester 
to be filed in the Registrar’s office. 

Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to undergraduate status for the fall se- 
mester to be filed in the Registrar’s office. 

Applications for readmission to the fall semester to 
be filed with the Registrar’s office by students not 
in attendance during the spring semester, 1958. 

Fall semester begins. 

1:15 p.m. Required assembly of new students, 
Auditorium, Counseling. 

Testing and orientation for new students. 

Testing and orientation for new students. 

Registration of all upper division, graduate and 
freshman students. 

Registration of all sophomore students. Morning 
only. 

Instruction begins. 

Last day to file application for candidacy to qualify 
for the master’s degree at the close of the fall 
semester, 1958, 

Last day for petitioning for change of program 
without charge. Last day for adding courses. 

Last day to withdraw from courses without grade 
penalty. Last day to remove grade “E.” 

Last day to file application for candidacy for teach- 
ing credentials and the bachelor’s degree for 
January, 1959. 

End of first half of semester. 

Thanksgiving holiday. Academic and administrative 
holiday. 

Final date to file master’s theses with the committee 


in charge, for degree to be conferred in January, 
1959. 


Christmas recess. 


Christmas holiday, administrative. 


Instruction resumes. 
Final date to file master’s theses with divisional 
dean, for degree to be conferred January, 1959. 


Preregistration counseling. 


Instruction ends, 
Final examinations. 


Fall semester ends. 
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1958 
Dec. 15, Monday 


1959 
Jan. 15, Thursday 


Feb. 2, Monday 
Feb. 3, Tuesday 


Feb. 4, Wednesday 
Feb. 5, Thursday 
Feb. 6, Friday 


Feb. 9, Monday 
Feb. 20, Friday 


Feb. 23, Monday 
Feb. 27, Friday 


Mar. 20, Friday 


Mar. 30, Monday to 
Apr. 4, Saturday 

Apr. 10, Friday 

May 4, Monday 


May 19, Tuesday to 
May 28, Thursday 
May 22, Friday 


May 29, Friday 
May 30, Saturday 
June 1, Monday to 


June 10, Wednesday 


June 11, Thursday 


CALENDAR 


SPRING SEMESTER, 1959 


Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to graduate status for the spring semester 
to be filed in the Registrar’s office. 


Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to undergraduate status for the spring 
semester to be filed with the Registrar’s office. 

Applications for readmission to the spring semester 
to be filed with the Registrar’s office by students 
not in attendance during the fall semester, 1958. 

Spring semester begins. 

9:00 a.m. Required assembly of new students, Audi- 
torium. Counseling. 

Testing and orientation for new students. 

Testing and counseling required of new students. 

Registration of all upper division, graduate, and 
freshman students. 

Registration of all sophomore students. Morning 
only. 

Instruction begins. 

Last day to file application for advancement to 
candidacy for students who expect to qualify for 
the master’s degree at the close of the spring se- 
mester, 1959, 

Washington’s Birthday. Academie and administra- 
tive holiday. 

Last day for petitioning for change of program 
without charge. 

Last day for adding courses. 

Last day to withdraw from courses without grade 
penalty. Last day to remove grade “KE.” 

Last day to file application for candidacy for teach- 
ing credentials and the bachelor’s degree for 
June, 1959, 


Spring recess. 


End of first half of semester. 
Final date to file master’s theses with the committee 
in charge for degree to be conferred in June, 1959. 


Preregistration counseling. 


Final date to file master’s theses with divisional 
dean, for degree to be conferred in June, 1959. 

Instruction ends. 

Memorial Day. 


f Final examinations. 


Spring semester ends. 
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SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE* 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Staff for 1957-1958 


mdrans Javdams, ASB, Sirti) kot Associate in Men’s Physical Education 
B.A., University of California, Santa Barbara, 1952. 
sieving eS CAMS CHAR 6 it) cccscvacstovace Associate Professor of History 


A.B., Lehigh University, 1930; M.A., University of Southern California, 
1934; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1937. 

Meraim. Foe egelererninnl fw eee hone Associate Professor of French 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1925; M.A., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1932; Ph.D., 1939. 

ETE SNES OSURC TES 02] ct D eh er Professor of Psychology 
A.B., B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 1930; M.A., 1932; 
Ph.D., New York University, 1941. 

Deariong her Atves, MvActs: ii) .:Jeee. doe). ree Associate in Home Economies 
B.S., University of Minnesota, 1936; M.A., 1941. 

Marian H. Anderson, M.S........ Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Pomona College, 1929; M.S., University of Southern California, 1952. 

Bnerimerandronr, Rhalyiee fie 2 ion Associate Professor of Economies 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., University of 
Oregon, 1939; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1942. 

PearamerA shworttee MA he ues we os ee Professor of English, Emeritus 
A.B., Dartmouth College, 1909; M.A., Stanford University, 1922. 

James V. Ausan, A.B., Major, Infantry 

Associate Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
A.B., Augustana College, 1940. 


Pea et aye DL, o. css ov aA NSA eA 6 Associate Professor of Spanish 
A.B., Stanford University, 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1937. 
2 IS, Ud eR, aR ee ee ee en a a ee Tn Professor of Art 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1925; M.A., 1926; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1936. 

Broom, ta Rakir PhD wikis. vests a's Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Reed College, 1948; M.A., University of Washington, 1949; Ph.D,, 
Princeton University, 1952. 

prolenyM » Barnett, MvA.2, .... si. Associate Professor of Music, Emeritus 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1928; M.A., University of 
Southern California, 1932. 

epi Darrettmeh Dc, oe). . sos 5 wis so Assistant Professor of Physies 
B.S., Montana State College, 1944; Ph.D., University of California (Berke- 
ley); 1951. 

Robert Beachboard, Docteur de l'Université de Paris 

Associate Professor of French 
A.B., Pennsylvania State University, 1932; Docteur de l'Université de 
Paris, 1939. 

Meron LomiecaVer, hit, Ds... . weiner: ae etree osc: Professor of Psychology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1926; M.A., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1928; Ph.D., 1932. 

BEDALa A. DONLOY A.D... ace ee te ee Assistant in Home Economies 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1942. 


* The Catalogue contains the following list of the Officers of Instruction for 1957— 
1958, and listings, by department, of known teaching staff for 1958—1959 with general 
information on courses of instruction pertaining to 1958-1959. 
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10 Officers of Instruction 


John.L. Best, MSgt. ...... Acting Instructor in Military Science and Tactics 
Ernest L. Bickerdike, PhiD. 2). 3.0% 288% Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., University of Southern Californa, 1930; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1937. 
Charlotte EK. Biester, Ed/D.t 30 Yok SS. Be Professor of Home Economies 
A.B., University of Illinois, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 1939; Ed.D., 
Colorado State College of Education, 1950. 

Robert HycBiligmeier,<PhiD: : See ees Assistant Professor of Sociology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1938; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1939; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1951. 


AhcenY eBradloyyeMin: ii.vGa i. oe ee Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1915; M.A., Whittier College, 1933. 

Helwyn CU; Breen Phip. b eeaeers Acting Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., University of Washington, 1932; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1953. 

Di Mackenzie Brown; Phi Deseo. ide Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Pomona College, 1929; M.A., Stanford University, 1931; Ph.D., 1935. 

Katherine) My Browi pS) oe wk oe eee Associate in Physical Education 
B.S., Louisiana State University, 1941; M.S., University of Utah, 1955. 

S.ebley Brown; /M.A.+.0) Sorel ee ee are Acting Instructor in English 


A.B., University of Louisville, 1945; M.A., Vanderbilt University, 1946; 
Ph.D., 1958. 


Ee Dorothy Brownfield AcBi oui. [ieee a. ee Instructor in Psychology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1942. 
Isloyar Brbwiing WMA Aye icone. Pee Associate Professor of Music 


B. Mus., Chicago Musical College, 1924; M.A., Claremont Graduate School, 
1951. 


AlsRuasell Buchanan, PhiDinet, fon 4 eee ee Professor of History 
A.B., Stanford University, 1927; M.A., 1928; Ph.D., 1935. 
Nancy, lee Butler; MAJ 44.0" 3? ee Associate in Physical Education 


B.Ed., University of Toledo, 1949; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1954. 

lneretia MM. Byers, HO DNieeee. . usta oa eee ieee Professor of Education 
B.S., Northwestern University, 1933; M.A., Stanford University, 1937; 


Catherme C_ Campbell w MARC 1 Y.aee. ee) Associate Professor of Art 
B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1943. 

John S;Carroll Bb. Dey 7.40. eae, ce Lecturer in Education 
A.B., San Diego State College, 1930; M.A., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1932; Ph.D., Yale University, 1940. 


Ernest N.'Carter;-M.Avs. 3.5 ..09: Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Occidental College, 1927; M.A., Claremont Graduate School, 1952. 
Roger Ei. Ghapman, PHD. ore ee eee Assistant Professor of Music 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1950; 
Ph.D., 1954. 

Van A. Christy, Ph.D. voccpe sent te noe cee ee eee Professor of Music 
B.S., University of Missouri, 1926; M.A., Columbia University, 1931; 


Edward J. Cody, M.A...... Acting Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Purdue University, 1947; M.A., 1952. 
Frances M. Colville, Ph.D........ Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., Wellesley College, 1942; M.S., 1943; Ph.D., University of Southern 
California, 1956. 
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eran We COUPE ek Delo Oe ooh ev sons Oat dr sions Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., James Millikin University, 1949; M.S., University of Illinois, 1950; 
Ph.D., 1952. 

Bote CUBIS Pi Do. oc eee oe ad ose Associate Professor of Bacteriology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., California Insti- 


Demorest Davenport, Ph.D. ................ Associate Professor of Zoology 
A.B., Harvard University, 1933; M.A., Colorado College, 1934; Ph.D., 


UG SRE AU 99 GES 0 Sy 90 BS ae a Lecturer in History 
A.B., University of British Columbia, 1933 ; M.A., University of California 
7 


monald 8. Davie; PhD.) iso... 2... Visiting Associate Professor of English 
B.A., St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, England, 1947; M.A., 1949, 
PF itt,s 1001 

metry 1. Dearborn, Ed.D. .....:. Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1934; Ed.D., 1950. 

Ee OCREL OAC caer cc ce os care ee Associate in Biology 


Bee eer nis coe. am ne aa Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.S., University of Michigan, 1947; M.A., University of Minnesota, 1951; 
Ph.D., 1956. 


Seat ay a Crtaron Pl, Ds. <e204 Sed cnetlar’. Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1950; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 
Robert H. DeWolfe, Ph.D................ Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


B.S., University of Texas, 1950; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1953. 
Margret Dietz, Meister fur Tanz and Choregraphie 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
Master of Dance, State Academy of Music, Vienna, Austria, 1944, 


Senta S er OLE IEPA Ey feng hs pee So: Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., Olivet College, 1938; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 1947. 
Bere Dorian OMeACRO rok os Fac Shove e woes Associate in English 


B.A., Queens College, Flushing, New York, 1955; M.A., Yale University, 
1957. 


Philip E. Dunn, B.S., Captain, Military Police Corps 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
B.S., Maryland University, 1950. 

Baa. Durtiinger (hd. sacs. ese ie cee k 3 fit Professor of Education 
A.B., Colorado State College of Education, 1926; M.A., 1931; Ed.D., Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1941. 

BMPR TE EAHIOV A NAG ne cee ke fee eee Instructor in Music 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1950; M.A., University 


Theodore S. Ellenwood, M.A.......... Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950. 
math | M. Ellison, M.A:.....-. 01.0... Associate Professor of Art, Emeritus 


A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927 ; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1933. 

Remains 2 Bliieon, PhD). 9 vod cand «aoe. Professor of History, Emeritus 
A.B., Randolph-Macon College, 1904; M.A,, University of California 
(Berkeley), 1913; Ph.D., 1919. 

RD ae LPICRSON PTD see 5 ok ke end, «tie vee Professor of Zoology 
A.B., Willamette University, 1927; M.A., University of California (Berke- 


Emanuel E. Ericson, M.A........... Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
B.S., Stout Institute, 1919; M.A., University of Southern California, 1932. 


12 Officers of Instruction 


Maurice Hn Faulkner Ph. Dichroic cece eee Associate Professor of Music 
B.S., Fort Hays Kansas State College, 1932; M.A., Columbia University, 
1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1956. 


Howard: OmMentongeMsA?, stetaik hs = 0 ee Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; M.A., 1948, 

Herbertangaretien rh, Draenei. eee Associate Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; Ph.D., 1949. 

Bruce ay Hirstman,; M 1A ech ii See ee ee Associate in Biology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1952; M.A., Stanford University, 1954. 

Richart gv gitisher (Ph 1)... 05 «ck. oces ve Instructor in Geology 
A.B., Occidental College, 1952; Ph.D., University of Washington, 1957. 

Mou arilyie lint: PhD sae Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


B.S., University of Wyoming, 1943; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., State University 
of Iowa, 1955. 

Joseph. Foladare; Ph: D.24; is.a0.-5. cee See Professor of English 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1930; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 
1931; Ph.D., Yale University, 1936. 

Erich V. Forfota, M.D. ....Acting Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
M.D., Budapest Medieal School, 1927. 

Walltam #irost.Ph Doc. . ar. ¢ ee eee ere Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Bowdoin College, 1938; M.A., Columbia University, 1942; Ph.D., 
Yale University, 1946. 


Win Ered Mig tye, 15-5. tv, a. oe ee Professor of Home Economies, Emeritus 
B.S., Milwaukee-Downer College, 1923. 
Normanei, Gabel, Pls) see ake ee Associate Professor of Anthropology 


A.B., University of Michigan, 1928; M.A., University of Arizona, 1931; 
Ph.D., Harvard University, 1941. 

Arthur J. Gallon, Ed.D....Aeting Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Willamette University, 1939; M.A., Willamette University 1940; 
Ed.D., University of California (Berkeley), 1954. 


Muriel WaGerlachaPhio8 cau Seer ee Acting Instructor in Philosophy 
A.B., Vassar College, 1944; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1957. 
lohmsi sGillespieg Phi D.. weciyase Ae eee Associate Professor of Music 


A.B., DePauw University, 1941; M.A., University of Southern California, 
1948; Ph.D., 1951. 

Harry, KoaGirvetz, PhDs au ee ee Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., Stanford University, 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1937. 

Stanley sbeGlonn “ih owes oe wee eae eee Assistant Professor of Speech 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles) ; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., Stanford 
University, 1955. 

Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D......... Associate Professor of Political Science 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1947. 

Robert M. Gottsdanker, Ph.D)..../...... Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., 1941. 

Roberts. Gregory, PD Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1942; M.S., Iowa State College, 1948; 
Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1955. 


Pred li, Griffin SAG Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927. 
J olin Mr Groebliy Misuse) ate Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 


A.B., Santa Barbara College, 1946; M.S., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1948. 
Robert C. Gunsel, A.B., Captain, Armor 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
A.B., Drew University, 1949. 
Genevieve We HaishtOM Au Teper ee Associate Professor of English 
B.S., University of Idaho, 1928; M.A., Columbia University, 1933. 
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(TUE DS FEMS Col Lio Sal 8 gg Associate Professor of Physics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1938; Ph.D., Brown Univer- 
sity, 1947. 

ee LO AL. Ligne Fee Yeahs ces Le o's. v 0s LTRS Instructor in Botany 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1952; Ph.D. University of 
California (Los Angeles) Graduate Division, 1957. 

Mee TOUeCICK SLA ILerman sh eww. s "2 «cs kee be Professor of Economics 
B.S., University of California (Berkeley), 1929; M.S., 1930; Ph.D., 1935. 
Beprees ens Cites tt as eel ns ee, ey Professor of English 

A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1935. 

Pe OUOreLFArQOr etl 1), 00, Pain. Bot ok us Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1943; Ed.D., University of 
Oregon, 1949. 


Seerety eee alain aac. Lets. tied oa te Coeliac « ee Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1941. 
BmrOonOrorWetlalicher heDisclcéec fife encore, Associate Professor of Speech 


A.B., University of Redlands, 1934; M.A., Cornell University, 1935; 
Ph.D., Stanford University, 1950. 


Prete TL OROTICK. A.B. Purse esd ene Lk Assistant in Home Economics 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1928. 
See Ce ORC EO MAG sere cite an cs oko eee eS Instructor in English 


A.B., University of Oklahoma, 1942; M.A., University of California (Los 
Angeles), 1951. 

Ber tontoll) sul eas.e Mi A Py te od. «oes 6 ee Acting Instructor in Geography 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1953; M.A., University 
of California (Berkeley), 1955. 

Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A. 

Associate Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 
B.S., University of Washington, 1919; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. 

Bean L.sHodgkins, HdiD.2 i. 2... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937; Ed.D., 1952. 

avitham EH. Holtrop, Ed.D,tis00.....% Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), 1936; M.Ed., University 
of Missouri, 1938; Ed.D., University of California (Los Angeles), 1948. 

Pectiogs eriunt, wit. ..0,4". gente. Associate Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1939; M.S., University of Minnesota, 1942 ; 
Ph.D., Purdue University, 1956. 

Meemeth lie ish Wa Die toc toa tac. : Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Arizona State College (Flagstaff), 1937; M.A., 1938; Ed.D., Stan- 
ford University, 1948. 

emriets Lid SCOONRE HD, cue ates e . coe Professor of Education, Emeritus 
A.B., Columbia University, 1905; M.A., Stanford University, 1912; Ph.D., 
Columbia University, 1927. 

DEMERS ACOUS LLL); a'c vie a se cds tue Associate Professor of History 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1940; M.A., 1942; 
Ph.D., 1947. 

RE LOUOR IOC, Lc fiécasa tin bh sales + mye Ad «s Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1937; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1939; 
Ed.D., Stanford University, 1947. 


pevde: Keener, M.As. 25 sicicise sels oe os Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1943; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950. 
Beemer ectier:. PH) nah ce ciscys ee ss bs Associate Professor of Biology 


A.B., Pomona College, 1928; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1937. 
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Robert\Liokelléy# Ph. Dae ties ae Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., Santa Barbara College, 1948; M.A., Stanford University, 1949; 
Ph.D., 1953. 

Mayville S. Kelliher, Ed.D........ Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.S., University of Ore- 
gon, 1948; Ed.D., 1955. 

Paulsd ® Welly ten uet soa nate eee Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., 
University of Wisconsin, 1942, 

William i. Kennedy, Ph:D. 732 [esau Associate Professor of Economics 
A.B., Columbia University, 1933; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., University of Wis- 
consin, 1941. 

Ws Hugh? Kenner, Ph. Doi jess ceed ee oe Associate Professor of English 
A.B., University of Toronto, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Yale Univer- 
sity, 1950. 

Edward: A jinesid, MvAci/ 4.6 au ets ee eee Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1948; M.A., Stanford University, 1951. 

Peter H.. Ringe MA... .. . cru setts cee Acting Instructor of History 
M.A., St. Andrews University (Scotland), 1952. 

Stefan Krayk, Licence de Coneerts........... Associate Professor of Music 
Diplome d’Exécution, Eeole Normale de Musique (Paris), 1936; Licence 
de Concerts, 1937. 

Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D........ Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1937; M.A., Stanford University, 1940; 
Ed.D., 1948. 

Philip: G.cLaris, Ph:D:- Alsat. sec eee Instructor in Biology 
B.S., Rutgers University, 1952; M.A., Princeton University, 1954; Ph.D., 
1956. 

Hdith Mo Teonard, M°ASS 2 yn, baa ae, Snes Professor of Education 
B.E., National College of Education, 1924; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930. 

Jacob: Lindberp-Hansen; M JAS. boy el Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1941; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1944. 

Bolf-N.clinn, Ph. Dick oe. ake seen ee Associate Professor of German 
A.B., College of Mines and Metallurgy (Texas), 1941; M.A., University 
of California (Los Angeles), 1942; Ph.D., 1949. 

Florence W. Lyans, M.A...Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., University of 
Oregon, 1936. 


Ursula. Mahiondorf; McA. 2 2. os. se ee Acting Instructor in German 
M.A., Brown University, 1956. 
Ruths Major Pid sa. 4eeoseke ae Associate Professor of Home Economies 


B.S., Nebraska Wesleyan University, 1927; M.S., University of Minnesota, 
1940; Ph.D., State College of Washington, 1947. 


Joseph Markinc MiB. hides elo peo. eet aa Associate in Physical Science 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1938; M.S.E.E., 1947. 
Hidimond <i.’ Masson,“ id). 5 oi sire eee Assistant Professor of French 


A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1950. 

J. Chesley Mathews, Ph.Ds 2-5 04s on ke Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Furman University, 1927; M.A., Duke University, 1929; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), 1937. 

Charles G. MeUlintocky Phil....0.0, chia) coke Instructor in Psychology 
B.A., Oberlin College, 1951; M.A., University of Michigan, 1952; 
Ph.D., 1956. 

Joun A, MeClire; Ch, Din ase beeen Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1933; M.S., 1937; Ph.D., Purdue Univer- 
sity, 1946. 
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Robert A. McCoy, Ed.D............. Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Bowling Green State University, 1933; M.Ed., University of Colorado, 
1946; Ed.D., Oregon State College, 1953. 

eae ShOM ATI OIIG (LE A, SRLS Loic oc weceteratre onrd le Instructor in Art 
A.B., University of Oregon, 1943; M.A., Columbia University, 1948; Ed.D., 
1950. 


IGrOiaMehary Ph Disseceecrsecrasas cddho wen Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1936; M.S., 1938; Ph.D., 1940. 
BV vet MORMEIP DO Aeer Ot. eka cc scs Assistant Professor of Economies 


A.B., University of Oregon, 1948; M.A., Columbia University, 1950; Ph.D., 
University of Oregon, 1952. 


pene nerd: IM Gansy MCA Whee eos hace Associate in Physical Education 
B.S., University of Minnesota, 1952; M.A., University of Minnesota, 1954. 

Florence C. Meredith, M.A......... Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus 
A.B., Pomona College, 1913; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. 

Beara MeoMerriells PW.DI8S 664 vec ee pes Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.A., Yale College, 1941; M.S., University of Chicago, 1947; Ph.D., 1951. 

Srasinniss Meshra seh Dee) ) oi cee ea es Professor of Home Economics 


B.S., University of Minnesota, 1927; M.A., Columbia University, 1934; 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1942. 

William J. Mets, Ed.M........ Acting Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.A., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1949; Ed.M., Oregon State 
College, 1955. 

Ernest D. Michael, Ph.D......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.P.E., Purdue University, 1947; M.S., University of Illinois, 1949; 
Ph.D., 1952. 

Bummen War MAINSHIP DA Gok essen chee Associate Professor of Physics 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1940; Ph.D., 1949. 

Bere iaset eters In, Ux. GEG eais / 8s Ao aet Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Geneva College, 1943; Ph.D., Brown University, 1948. 

Herold’ J. Miller, WdiDi0 2. 26. 99 dee. Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1931; M.S., Indiana University, 1938; Ed.D., 
Oregon State College, 1956. 

Repay Malet) hs eu. Cac Bes Vln se ty 4 Associate in Biology 
B.S., University of New Mexico, 1945; M.A., University of Texas, 1948; 


eee CrMonroe 2 Ld. Diteins.., bt ML we Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1928; M.S., Iowa State 
College, 1932; Ed.D., University of Missouri, 1939. 

Sealers Morgan gMc Ay) 28. hn a SEL, oe, Associate in Home Economics 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1933; M.A., Columbia 
University, 1951. 

Maynard’ EF; Moseley, Ph.D... 2265 0.0...0.)..% Associate Professor of Botany 
B.S., Massachusetts State College, 1940; M.S., University of Illinois, 1942; 
Ph.D., 1947. 


mmoye Louise Mott;.BiA..2.32 4.02) on Associate in Physical Education 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1951. 
Memente Sindrigns! PliD yt ls, .. ccs geen veces Associate Professor of English 


A.B., Temple University, 1942; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 


BCLs wl Ulery Phe Dish SPM eee. oe Professor of Botany 
A.B., University of Texas, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 


Bearer. Miller, PHDsots. FW oe Assistant Professor of Botany 
B.S., Queens College of the City of New York, 1942; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
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Ralonyen aivgetals Liat os sa es Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
3.8., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1935; M.S., 1939; 
Kd.D., University of Missouri, 1950. 


WoendelleA ) Nelson MuMus,.. .. a... «.csccuca dco ee Instructor in Musie 
B.A., Pomona College, 1950; M.Mus., University of Michigan, 1951. 
H. Edward Nettles;,Ph.D...2..¢....,..1..5 Professor of History, Emeritus 


B.S., University of Missouri, 1920; M.A., 1923; Ph.D., Cornell Univer- 


Glifor dea Neville: PhiOiiieadk. te. eee Associate in Physical Science 
B.S., Des Moines University, 1919; P.H.C., Highland Park College, 1919. 
dilmersh? Noble; Ph) 7 ts. vnc ee eee Professor of Zoology 

A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1936. 
Pee COSI) fie MDa tec Mein, A eae Associate in Physical Science 
B.A., State University of Iowa, 1954; M.S., Californa Institute of Tech- 


Roper Ma Norris, Phi DAts..o8 fue Lee Assistant Professor of Geology 
A.B., University of California (La Jolla), 1943; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1951. 
Hetlehoy Ny quist,;Ph. Das ayaa Galen cee Instructor in Chemistry 


B.S., Montana State College, 1951; Ph.D., University of California (Los 
Angeles), 1956. 


Barbara By Oakeson;.Ph, Distant epee tee Professor of Zoology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1933; Ph.D., 1939. 

HinmarLousO Brion, .. 1 28,.cee eee ee Assistant in Physical Education 

Mil fontAs, Orowitz aM +A tame gee hn ee Acting Instructor in English 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1950; M.A., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1950. 


Boone, B. Owens seh. Daradhes eee eae ee kee Instructor in Chemistry 
B.A., Whittier College, 1954; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1957. 
Karl Ra Owens: MA ties a.8eh. eke eae Pale Acting Instructor in Speech 


B.A., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1952; M.A., Stanford 


Keith M. Ownby, M.Sgt....Acting Instructor in Military Science and Tacties 

Charlene Ds ralmer, id. De. aes Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., Arkansas State College, 1945; M.Ed., University of Arkansas, 1954; 
Ed.D., University of Missouri, 1957. 

Upton 8.3 Palmer, Ph-D-e2u8) S20) cesta Associate Professor of Speech 
A.B., University of Redlands, 1928; M.A., State University of Iowa, 1930; 


Nancy Payette, MoM. (ean 2 4c 2) See ene 2 re Instructor in Music 
B.A., Pomona College, 1948; M.M., Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 


Donald Re Pearce Phi en eas seen ee Associate Professor of English 
B.A., University of Western Ontario, 1940; M.A., University of Michigan, 


Maxwell’ Pellish Migs sape g 0) a ee Associate in Social Sciences 
K.M., Colorado School of Mines, 1925. 
Paulberigordse hs). | ete) Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus 


HileeneA GPid goon pM iA gee ee Associate in English 
A.B., Western Michigan College, 1939; M.A., University of Michigan, 1940. 

Elsie $Ary Ponds! MON. ae es Associate Professor of Education, Emeritus 
A.B., Stanford University, 1919; M.A., 1920. 

Philip W aPowell Phi. sii tiits. spe). kt ae ee Professor of History 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1941. 
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Raymond Preston, M.A. (Cantab.).......... Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., Downing College, Cambridge, England, 1941; M.A., Cambridge Uni- 
versity, 1950. 

BBO USCC GACEE Pace ieee, ook ce. waxc dic cnn othe de Instructor in Art 
A.B., Fresno State College, 1936; A.B., University of Washington, 1940; 
M.A., Columbia University, 1955. 

POLED NV AOSUUNY sk Lg oh (a. eles fae srs) Plo ado. Assistant Professor of Speech 
A.B., Ohio Wesleyan University, 1943; M.A., University of Michigan, 1947; 
PRDe1051. 

Eda Ramelli, Doctora en Letras............ Professor of Spanish, Emeritus 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1913; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1926; Doctora en Letras, National University of Mexico, 1950. 

Peron Ase haan stig oes ee ss », «soe MGR setae ie. Lecturer in Spanish 
A.B., Instituto General y Tecnico, Almeria, Spain, 1912; LL.M., University 
of Granada, Spain, 1919. 

BemeUGy on teariCliotEatLY. tcc. 4 seta’ s acs «0, ALLS AL Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., Reed College, 1937; M.S., University of Washington, 1939; Ph.D., 
Stanford University, 1941. 

SIGH wile Potty occa le ie ihe i aie eg Pa Associate in Physical Science 
A.B., University of Vienna, 1922; M.A., University of Brno (Czecho- 
slovakia) ; Ph.D., 1926. 

myie G. Reynolds, MdsDisyet. ceca 2 Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1935; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1947; Ed.D., 1953. 

Barnoria Woatevnolds: PhD .t:heire.y oda os wae ocinte . Instructor in Psychology 
A.B., Cornell University, 1949; M.A., University of Buffalo, 1950; Ph.D., 
1956. 

errnstonrAllReyndldss Ph Dist. fe. sees Assistant Professor of Spanish 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1950; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 
University of Southern California, 1956. 

Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D.......... Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Northern Michigan College of Education, 1935; M.S., University of 
Michigan, 1941; Ph.D., University of Missouri, 1950. 

Donald R. Rippberger, M.A......... Acting Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S., Michigan State College, 1947; M.A., Michigan State College, 1949. 

mildred C. Robeck, M.Ed.......... Acting Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A., University of Washington, 1951; M.Ed., 1954. 

Be ern Ios HObINBOW aE HED riccF) savalcin oe oy Associate Professor of English 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1927; M.A., University of 
California (Berkeley), 1929; Ph.D., 1942. 


mene H. Rochelle, Ph.D........... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1948; M.S., 1949; Ph.D., 1953. 
Bestiamy ALehohrbachs M.A 6. sens othe ook elle cokie Assistant Professor of Art 


A.B., University of Michigan, 1948; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1951. 


Bei Do kohter, Me Aer rae aya. tae es Associate in Physical Education 
B.S., DePaul University, 1951; M.A., DePaul University, 1957. 

NY OCP cei 8 os saierictin 98 § iach ES enh Instructor in Physical Edueation 
B.S., Boston University, 1945; M.S., Smith College, 1949. 

MMe AMOUOS RIG Lit nath wii. bead ¢ Ulin l fae 2c wee. Professor of Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1933; Ed.D., 1939. 

Boseph J. Sayovitz, Ph.D........... Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), 1941; M.S., Iowa 
State College, 1947; Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1955. 

meul L. Scherer, Ed.Disnc......... 0s. Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Ohio State University, 1930; M.A., Western Reserve University, 1938; 
Ed.D., 1951. 
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Edwin *R.'Schoell)* Ph.D) 836s) aee ieee heee Assistant Professor of Speech 
A.B., Louisiana State University, 1939; M.A., University of Denver, 1947; 
PID shiv ols 


Carl Us Senter Pi. Dc. .ls- ccs ate taletalate ete ie Assistant Professor of History 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1941; M.A., 1943; Ph.D., 1952. 
Otey M. Serngeas Ph Diy is ees cau «eo oe ee Instructor in History 


A.B., University of California, Santa Barbara College, 1951; M.A., Har- 
vard University, 1952; Ph.D., 1958. 

Kermit As Seereld,; ds Ds vn hoe Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.Ed., State Teachers College (Oshkosh), 1932; M.Ed., Colorado Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 1946; Ed.D., Stanford University, 1949. 


Henry J -Seldis,s B. Ag. Lae oe ee ee Lecturer in Art 
B.A., New York University, 1946. 
Hazel W.-Severy, M.A. DiserOasvere. t. Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 


A.B., Stanford University, 1907; M.A., 1921; D.Sci.O., Osteopathic College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, 1914. 

Clovis Re Sheplierd,PhiDi; een ek ea eee ak eee Instructor in Sociology 
A.B., University of Texas, 1948; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), 1958. 

Hivéra Skubic, PRD Ave ss oe, att Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1940; M.S., University of California (Los An- 
geles), 1948; Ph.D., University of Southern California, 1954. 

Dondid-GF Smith, PHL. ieee ck Lee ee Instructor in English 
A.B., MeGill University, 1950; Ph.D., Duke University, 1956. 

Mary Bysmithéram, MvAs? scoese oe. ee are eee Acting Instructor in Spanish 
A.B., Mills College, 1950; M.A., Bryn Mawr, 1951. 

Jolm Ce Snidecor,’ Phi Divy serena cle se cen oe eee Professor of Speech 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., State University of 
Iowa, 1937; Ph.D., 1940. 

Roy “1. Soules, MiS:. 75 sich sac eee ace oe Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1926; M.S., University of Southern 
California, 1935. 


Charles B. Spaulding PhDiiveoer cee eee Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., University of Southern Caifornia, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1939. 
Dealand dD. Stier Ph/Das ss sete ae ee Assistant Professor of Education 

A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1935; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1948. 
Mizabeth Ann StittM:s,.o.tee ew. 7s eee ae Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., Mills College, 1945; M.S., Wellesley College, 1949. 
Kichard G, Stoneham, PotD s1e- vee oe Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


Sc.B., Illinois Institute of Technology, 1942; Se.M., Brown University, 
1944; Ph.D., University of California (Berkeley), 1952. 

Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.)...... Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Calvin College, 1931; M.A., University of Oregon, 1933; B.Litt. 
(Oxon.), Oxford University, 1936. 


Homer D. Swander, iD... ne, Saar Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., University of Michigan, 1943; M.A., 1947; Ph.D., 1953. 
Bdwin.d ¢Swineford; Ed. Die ee foe ee Assistant Professor of Education 


A.B., Fresno State College, 1936; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1949; Ed.D., University of Virginia, 1952. 

Louie’ S. Taylored Pia ae Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1939; Ed.D., Oregon State College, 1951. 


Mark ‘d= Temmert, Pb. Dye ite eee eee Assistant Professor of French 
A.B., Colby College, 1942; M.A., Yale University, 1947; Ph.D., 1952. 
hoberOM Thomas (Meira oy eee ee oe Assistant Professor of Art 


A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1951; M.F.A., California 
College of Arts and Crafts, 1952. 
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Ct UU 9 56 CU alt od Bi nee en Instructor in Biology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 
eeuryAy Purner, PhD. oe clere. Associate Professor of Political Science 


Acting Instructor in Military Science and Tactics 
Dorothy D, VanDeman, M.A.............. Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Whittier College, 1931; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1934, 
Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 
A.B., University of Minnesota, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 1931. 


Seip orto alker, teh. ieee. Und 2. PRAT BANE Instructor in French 
B.A., Yale University, 1947; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 
Beware Weshors ei li cs. o. tere PO WL Assistant Professor of Physics 


A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1950; M.S., University 


BeMicg ta Wastoray PID Yio. vcs cas ccs « Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1937; Ph.D., University of California (Berke- 


eS ea NVRIL OTE DD lie i. deine $34 onic Associate Professor of Mathematies 
B.S., Emory University, 1929; M.S., 1931; Ph.D., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1940. 

REE NCU SN AME £928 oa rpsdew he of hone Paden. Woda) Assistant Professor of Art 

Pecceee enV CO be PhiDosin. tarda eae) | Professor of Geology 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1931; M.S., California 
Institute of Technology, 1932; PED P 198i, 


Harrington Wells, M.A........... Associate Professor of Science Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1923; M.A., 1924. 
Beoratny Westra, MM. S218 ele eteel le, Assistant Professor of Musie 


B.S., Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934; M.M., Union Theo- 


mee. Wienpahl PhDs Cea for be) Associate Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., 
1946, , 

perma V. Williams, Ph.D... +... ..6..0. 0... Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A., Colorado State Teachers College, 1936; M.A., University of Wash- 


ALLER IETS ped 4 Ray ae a Ne ene ee i ie UN Professor of Physics 
A.B., Morningside College, 1929; M.S., University of Washington, 1931; 


Stanley L. Williamson, M.S...... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Southern California, 1933; M.S., 1950. 

Baxrrence Willson, PhD.) ..% Soc. dev euten ofc Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Wesleyan University, 1934; M.A., Yale University, 1942; Ph.D., 1944, 

meee von Wilson! M/Musians, 0. oscan fx'aolene: Associate Professor of Musie 
B.Mus. Ed., Northwestern University, 1941; M.Mus., 1942. 

Seren, ie. Wilson, HdDy. hs. hae Assistant Professor of Education 


A.B., University of British Columbia, 1932; M.A., 1939; Ed.D., Oregon 


Marie R. Wilson, M.S.............. Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1925; M.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College, 1940. 

Wilton M. Wilton, Ed.D.......... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1936; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1947; 
Ed.D., University of California (Los Angeles), 1957. 
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Richard Ny WisannPin Dew sc vanes ied eee Instructor in Philosophy 
Certificat d’études Francaises, University of Lausanne, 1948; A.B., Carle- 
ton College, 1950; M.A., Harvard University, 1952; Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1955. 

LoisshaWitteshe:D, 2,06 ester ee Assistant Professor of Physical Edueation 
B.S., Indiana State Teachers College, 1943; M.S., Indiana University, 
1949; Pe.D., 1953. 

Samuel We Wiotsy ab bel) eh etamea gis teeter eat Associate Professor of Spanish 
LL.B., Washington and Lee University, 1916; A.B., University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1922; M.A., 1923; Ph.D., 1927. 

C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M...Assistant Professor of Mineralogy, Emeritus 
A.B., Williams College, 1910; LL.B., Columbia University, 1913; LL.M., 
University of California (Berkeley), 1925. 

George C. Woolsey, Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry 

Associate Professor of Military Science and Tactics 

Cath Bevetowsii ,~MisA 5.8 caewbet ecw eevee Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus., St. Louis Institute of Music, 1949; M.A., University of Wash- 
ington, 1951. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


FOUNDED 1868 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA is composed of academic colleges, professional 
schools, divisions, departments of instruction, museums, libraries, research 
institutes, bureaus and foundations, and the University of California Press. 
It is comprised of eight different campuses throughout the State, namely: 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Davis, Riverside, Mount Hamilton, La 
Jolla, and Santa Barbara. The University also maintains several field stations 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station in various parts of the State. 


SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 
ITS DEVELOPMENT 


Santa Barbara College has undergone an extensive evolution to its present 
status as the eighth campus of the University of California. 

In 1891, this institution began as the Anna S. C. Blake Training School, a 
private school located in the West Building at State and Haley Streets. Eight 
years later, it was taken over by the city of Santa Barbara and became Santa 
Barbara Manual Training Normal School, and in 1906 a teacher training 
program was added. Governor James M. Gillette Signed a bill on April 26, 
1909, establishing the Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts 
and Home Economies; thus, the school became the first institution in the 
United States to be devoted exclusively to teacher training in manual arts 
and home economies, During the first twenty years of its existence, the school 
was devoted wholly to the training of women. In 1911, however, the first male 
student was enrolled. In 1919 the curriculum was broadened to include the 
education of elementary teachers, and the name was changed to Santa Bar- 
bara State Normal School. This designation lasted for only two years, and 
in 1921 it was renamed the Santa Barbara State Teachers College. It became 
the first California State College to be admitted to the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. In 1935 when the liberal arts program was authorized 
and the College was empowered to grant degrees other than teacher educa- 
tion, the name was changed to Santa Barbara State College. 

The College, in 1913, moved from a single downtown building to fourteen 
acres of campus on the Riviera. Still further expansion was anticipated in 
1932 when the Leadbetter Mesa campus was purchased. On this site a single 
building for Industrial Arts was constructed. By 1954 the steady growth in 
enrollment necessitated the move from the Riviera location to the present 408 
acres along the coast line, near the community of Goleta. 

Santa Barbara State College became the eighth campus of the University 
of California in 1944. The entire history of this institution has been that of 
constant improvement, liberalization, and expansion of the curricula, faculty, 
and physical plant in order to foster the development of a College of Liberal 
Arts. 


THE CAMPUS 


Santa Barbara College is situated on a scenic 408-acre location on the Pacific 
Ocean, ten miles west along the coast from the city of Santa Barbara, near 
Goleta. This beautiful location has a vista of the majestic Santa Ynez Range 
on one side while on the other the blue Pacifie Ocean Stretches out to the 
Channel Islands. Six new permanent buildings have been completed on the 
Present site—a Science Building, Library, Santa Rosa Hall (residence hall 
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for 400 women), Music Building, Classroom Building, and Dining Commons— 
and six others are under construction or in a planning stage. The campus was 
formerly a World War II Marine Air Base, and 60 of the military-type build- 
ings have been attractively converted for college use until they can be re- 
placed by new structures, The ample recreational facilities on the campus 
include tennis courts, swimming pool, campus beaches, 14 acres of playfields, 
track, baseball diamond, gymnasium, and a short golf course. Residence halls 
on the campus will accommodate 890 of the more than 2,400 students enrolled. 
The Department of Industrial Arts is presently located on the Mesa campus 
in Santa Barbara and will remain there until the new Arts Building is com- 
pleted this academic year on the main campus. 


THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


The Aims. The Division of Applied Arts seeks to continue and develop the 
program in applied arts for which Santa Barbara College is already well 
known. In keeping with the traditions of the University of California, broad 
general education is considered to be an appropriate base for specialized edu- 
cation. The student in the applied arts may be primarily concerned with a 
specific major; nevertheless he is expected to examine thoughtfully the cul- 
tural, social, scientific, and artistic heritage of man in order that he may 
become a responsible citizen capable of expressing intellectual maturity in 
both his professional and social life. Throughout his college work, the student 
will be expected to give emphasis to both specialized and general education. 
During each succeeding college year, the student enrolled in the Division of 
Applied Arts is expected to pursue an increasing amount of work in his 
special field of interest. 

In brief, the programs offered in the Division of Applied Arts are designed 
to develop competence and leadership in specialized professional fields with 
due regard to educational backgrounds leading toward intellectual maturity. 
Although many students in this division will enter their chosen occupations 
at the end of the four years, the undergraduate program in the applied arts 
often serves as basic preparation for graduate work. 

The Curricula, About 40 per cent of the program of the student in the 
Division of Applied Arts consists of subjects selected to provide a broad 
base for specialized education. Detailed requirements for this division are 
set forth on pages 52, 53. 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


The following majors are available in the Division of Applied Arts: educa- 
tion, home economics, industrial arts, music, physical and health education, 
and speech. A limited number of students in the division may desire to com- 
bine two or more subject areas as a divisional major: art and home economics, 
art in the theater (see pages 79, 80). Subareas of interest are available in 
home economics (dietetics and institutional management) and in industrial 
arts (graphic arts and industrial management). 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


The following credentials are available to students in the Division of Applied 
Arts: kindergarten-primary; general elementary; general junior high school; 
general secondary; special secondary credentials in music, physical education, 
homemaking, and industrial arts education; and the special credential to 
teach exceptional children (speech correction). 


THE DIVISION OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


The Aims. The Division of Letters and Science seeks to develop within the 
University of California an educational program attractive to the student 
who wishes to secure a broad general understanding of contemporary society. 
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He will engage in study to make him intelligently aware of the historical 
background of this society. He will examine his cultural, artistic, and philo- 
sophical heritage and will analyze the Scientific, political, and social forces 
that influence him in his environment. It is the aim of the Division to provide 
such instruction in classes sufficiently small that all students may participate 
freely in discussion. The student’s selection of a major subject will allow 
him the experience of concentrated study in sequential courses, and may 
serve to prepare him for a profession. The primary aim, both in general edu- 
cation and in the major, is to assist the individual student to become judici- 
ously receptive to ideas and attitudes other than his own, capable of 
independent thought, and effective in communication, 

The Curricula. Approximately one-half the program of the student in the 
Division of Letters and Science will be devoted to general education, In ad- 
dition, the student will select one of the majors listed below. 

All majors in the Letters and Science Division also prepare the student for 
graduate study of an academic or professional nature which may lead to ad- 
vanced degrees. Most of them in addition provide foundation in subject fields 
appropriate to the general secondary teaching credential. 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


The following majors are available in the Division of Letters and Science: 
divisional (East Asian studies, hispanic civilization and the tutorial program, 
_ See pages 81-83), are, biology, botany, chemistry, drama, economics, English, 
French, geology, history, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical science, 
physics, political science, psychology, social science, sociology, Spanish, 
speech, and zoology. 

For the program offered in connection with the art and music majors lead- 
ing to special secondary credentials, see pages 67, 129. Minors in Letters and 
Science subjects are available for credential programs: see statements of 
departments in this catalogue. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


The statements of departments in this catalogue describe teaching credentials 
available to students in the Division of Letters and Science. Most departments 
offer both majors and minors for general secondary credential programs; art 
and musi¢ also offer programs leading to special secondary credentials, 


REGULAR AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


The academic calendar year of Santa Barbara College is divided into two 
equal semesters, the fall semester beginning in September and the spring 
semester ending in June. In addition, there is a summer session offering 
courses in most major departments. Special features of the teacher education 
program include an Elementary Demonstration School and a Remedial Room 
for children. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The College Library, located in the center of the new campus, contains 
100,000 selected books, 11,000 pamphlets, and 3,400 phonograph records. Over 
1,500 periodicals and serials are currently received. The building has seating 
capacity for 590 students. Stacks and tables are arranged to give easy access 
to all materials, Facilities for outdoor reading, conversation, and group study 
are provided by a first-fioor patio and two second-floor decks. 

Special facilities include four audio-visual rooms for listening and pre- 
view, a microfilm reading room, three conference rooms, and an audio-visual 
demonstration room. A typing room with tables for personal typewriters and 
a coin-operated typewriter, and several studies for faculty and graduate 
Students have been provided. 
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The Wyles Collection of 12,000 volumes, gift of the late William Wyles 
of Santa Barbara, is one of the most extensive collections of Lincolniana 
and Civil War material in the West. The books, periodicals, and pamphlets 
in this collection are housed in a separate room and are for use only in the 
library. 

INFORMATION FOR VETERANS 

The Office of the Dean of Students maintains liaison between certain veterans 
and veterans’ dependents, and the Veterans Administration, the State De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs, and other agencies offering veterans educa- 
tional benefits; and assists veterans in becoming assimilated into the life 
and spirit of the University. On the Santa Barbara campus this office 
is located in Room 116, Bldg. 402. Offices of the United States Veterans 
Administration are located as follows: Regional Office, 49 Fourth Street, 
San Francisco 3, California; and Regional Office, 1380 South Sepulveda 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 25. 

Information regarding educational ‘benefits available from the State of 
California (CVEI) may be obtained from Department of Veterans Affairs, 
Division of Educational Assistance, P.O. Box 1559, Sacramento 7, California ; 
515 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco, California; or 1102 South Grand 
Avenue, Los Angeles 15, California. 

Veterans wishing to enroll under the provisions of Public Law 550 (Ko- 
rean G.I. Bill) should obtain from the United States Veterans Administration 
a Certificate for Education and Training which should be filed with the Dean 
of Students’ Office upon completion of registration and filing of the study 
list. These veterans must be prepared to pay all fees and educational costs 
at the time of registration, as education and training allowances are paid 
the veteran by the Veterans Administration and the first monthly payment 
will normally be received 60 to 75 days after compliance with the above. 

Hight units of elective credit may be allowed upon petition to honorably 
discharged veterans or continuing members of the Armed Forces who have 
completed four or more months of active duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. These are elective units and cannot be used to satisfy any 
specific graduation requirement. Petitions for these units may be obtained 
in the Office of the Dean of Students. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 

Matters relating to the deferment of students eligible under Selective Service 
are handled by the Office of the Dean of Students, Building 402, Room 116. 
Certifications regarding enrollment, class standing and other pertinent in- 
formation will be submitted to the student’s Selective Service board upon 
request. To be considered for deferment by Selective Service, the student 
must be pursuing a full-time course of instruction. For undergraduates this 
consists of at least 30 units per year (July 1 to June 30). Noncredit courses 
such as Subject A are not included. Students who plan to seek deferment 
continuously until qualified for the bachelor’s degree should understand that 
present policies of Selective Service permit continuous deferment only through 
the eighth semester of college residence, including not only the period of resi- 
dence at the University of California, but also all semesters spent at junior 
colleges or other collegiate institutions. Students should plan course se- 
quences for several semesters ahead so that prerequisites for all desired 
advanced courses can be satisfied within the eight-semester period. To qualify 
as a full-time graduate student, the student must be in residence, actually 
spend full time on his studies, and meet the criteria generally applied for 
normal progress toward the degree—that is, two years or less for the master’s 
degree and four years or less for the doctor’s degree (including time spent 
working toward the master’s degree, if taken). Students desiring deferment 
on the basis of enrollment in the R.O.T.C. program should consult the De- 
partment of Military Science. 
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COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS 


By special arrangements the Santa Barbara Museum of Art, the Santa Bar- 
bara Museum of Natural History, and the Music Academy of the West, all 
with large private endowments and excellent reputations and facilities, and 
Santa Barbara College work together in the fields represented by these insti- 
tutions. A number of college classes have been carried on during the past few 
years at the Museum of Natural History, and important programs and classes 
at the Museum of Art have been arranged for the students of the College. 
Similarly, the facilities of the Santa Barbara Botanic Garden are available 
to classes and advanced students in biology. A research laboratory has been 
established at the Garden specifically for independent investigation by stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Hillside House, a privately endowed home and school for cerebral palsied 
children, serves as an observation laboratory for students in psychology and 
speech. St. Vincent School, a private Catholic institution, and Devereux Ranch 
School meet a similar need for those interested in problems of the handi- 
capped. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


University Extension, as the community service agency of the University, 
offers classes, conferences and services to the people of the State who wish 
some form of higher education but cannot take up residence at the University. 

An increasing number of University Extension courses are offered for 
persons who wish to advance themselves professionally. Of special interest are 
classes and conferences in the fields of medicine, dentistry, engineering, law, 
business administration, education and industrial relations. 

In addition, University Extension gives courses designed primarily for 
intellectual and cultural interest in the arts, social sciences, and other fields. 
A special program of discussion groups in the liberal arts is currently avail- 
able. 

Veterans may use the educational benefits available to them under Federal 
and State laws to enroll in University Extension courses, provided the classes 
are part of their prescribed and recognized objectives approved by the 
Veterans Administration. 

University Extension provides six major services: 

1. Class Instruction:—Classes are organized in any community of the State 
where a sufficient number of persons indicate interest in a particular subject. 
The state-wide University Extension organization offers courses in over 40 
fields, These include art, business administration, economics, education, 
engineering, geography, history, languages, law, literature, mathematics, 
medicine, music, political science, psychology, real estate, science, speech and 
many others. Students regularly enrolled in Santa Barbara College and con- 
templating using credits from University Extension (including correspond- 
ence courses) to satisfy graduation requirements should refer to page 50. 

2. Correspondence Instruction.—Courses prepared by faculty members of 
the University are given by mail in a wide variety of subjects. 

3. Lectures.—Lectures, singly or in series, may be arranged for community 
organizations and clubs. 

4, Visual Instruction.—Motion pictures from the large library of 16 milli- 
meter educational films maintained by University Extension on the Los An- 
geles and Berkeley campuses are available for loan to all persons in the 
State, either individuals or groups. Educational and documentary films pro- 
duced under the supervision of the Department of Theater Arts may be pur- 
chased through the Educational Film Sales Department. 

5. Conferences.—W orkshops, institutes and conferences, for periods rang- 
ing from one day to several weeks, provide intensive instruction for groups 
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interested in pursuing specialized knowledge under the leadership of experts 
in theory and practice. 

6. Vocational Counseling.—Persons who wish guidance in choosing a voca- 
tion, or in changing their work, may take advantage of University Exten- 
sion’s Counseling and Testing Services, now available at Los Angeles to the 
general public. 

For detailed information, write or telephone to University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California, 129 E. Carrillo Street, Santa Barbara (WOodland 
2-9118), or University Extension, University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
or Berkeley 4. 


ADMISSION TO SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


The All-University entrance requirements have been adopted by 
Santa Barbara College, but to avoid hardship for students whose 
high school programs are already planned, the present requirements 
for admission to freshman standing, listed on pages 29-30 will re- 
main in force until and including admission to the fall semester of 


1958. Beginning with the spring semester of 1959, applicants for 
freshman standing will be admitted only if they satisfy the Univer- 
sity entrance requirements as listed immediately below. 

Beginning September, 1960, all applicants for undergraduate 
status are required to take the College Entrance Examination Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. 


AN APPLICANT WHO WISHES to enter Santa Barbara College must fulfill the 
general requirements for admission, as set forth below. Application blanks 
may be obtained from the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara 
College, Goleta, California. Final dates for filing applications and credentials 
for admission are listed on pages 5 and 6. 

No applicant may register until he has been approved for admission. Writ- 
ten notice of acceptance or rejection will be sent to the applicant from the 
Office of the Registrar. Evidence of successful immunization against smallpox 
within the last seven years is required before admission papers may be sent. 


ADMISSION IN FRESHMAN STANDING 


(Effective beginning with admission to the spring semester, 1959. See also 
pages 29, 30.) 

An applicant who has attended a junior college, four-year college, university, 
extension classes of college level, or any comparable institution since gradu- 
ating from high school is subject to regulations governing admission in ad- 
vanced standing (see below). Such college attendance may not be disregarded, 
whether or not any courses were completed. 


ADMISSION ON THE BASIS OF THE HIGH ScHOOoL RECORD 


The applicant, having filed formal application as directed above, must have 
the secondary schools he has attended send to the Admissions Office complete 
transcripts of record of all studies undertaken in those schools. Such tran- 
scripts must show that the applicant has graduated from an accredited} high 
school. The Admissions Office will then evaluate the high school record, and 
the applicant will be eligible for admission if he qualifies under any one of 
the following methods. (There are additional requirements for out-of-state 
students, and for applicants to Colleges of Engineering, at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. 


t An accredited high school in California is one that has been officially designated by 
the Board of Regents of the University as a school from which students will be admitted 
to the University without examination on the basis of the record of subjects completed 
and scholarship attained. The list of accredited schools is published by the University 
annually in the month of September. Accreditation by the University refers to the col- 
lege preparatory function of the high school and implies no judgment regarding the other 
educational functions of the school. For information concerning the accrediting of 
schools, principals may communicate with the Director of Relations with Schools, Berke- 
ley or Los Angeles. For schools outside California, regional or other accrediting agencies 
are consulted; the University makes the final decision regarding acceptability. If the high 
school from which the applicant graduated is not accredited, the Office of Admissions 
will, upon request, instruct the student regarding the procedure he should follow. 
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METHOD I 
Subject Requirements 


(2) EUS LOT va cee aa vee. lunit. This requirement must be satisfied by one 
unit of United States history or one unit 
of United States history and civics. 


(bjt Hnglishemen ay.) a 3 units. These may consist of any six semesters that 
give preparation in written and oral ex- 
pression and in the reading and study of 
literature. Reading and study of contem- 
porary literature may be included. The 
requirement in English must be satisfied 
by credit designated “English.” 


(c) Mathematics ....... 2 units. These must consist of two semesters of ele- 
mentary algebra and two semesters of 
plane geometry or an integrated two-year 
course covering the same material, Ad- 
vanced algebra and trigonometry may be 
substituted for algebra, and trigonometry 
and solid geometry for plane geometry. 


(d) Laboratory Science..1 unit. This may consist of a year course in one 
field of science, namely, biology, botany, 
chemistry, physics, physical science, phys- 
iology, or zoology. The science selected 
must be an advanced (3d or 4th year) 
laboratory science, and the two semesters 
must be in the same subject field. 


(e) Foreign Language ..2 units. These must be in one language. 


(f) Advanced course chosen 

from one of the follow- 

ING yee <pacuere 1 (or 2) units. 1. Mathematics, a total of 1 unit (second- 
year algebra, % or 1 unit; solid geome- 
try, % unit; trigonometry, % unit); 

2. Foreign language, either 1 additional unit 
in the same foreign language offered 
under (e), or 2 units of a different for- 
eign language; 

3. Science, 1 unit of either chemistry or 
physics in addition to the science offered 
under (d) above. 


Additional elective units to complete a minimum of 15 standard entrance 
units. 


Scholarship Requirement 


An average grade B (based on a marking system of four passing grades) 
in the (a) to (f) subjects listed above, which are taken in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth years. Courses taken in the ninth year or used as additional elec- 
tive units need show passing grades only. 

In determining the B average, a grade of A in one course may be used to 
balance a C in another; only courses used to meet the (a) to (f) subject 
requirements are used in computing the grade average. Grades are considered 
on a semester basis, except from schools that give only year grades, 

Courses in the required list completed after the ninth year in which a grade 
of D is received may not be counted in satisfaction of a subject requirement, 
or in computing the required scholarship average. 

Courses taken in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years in which a grade 
of C or lower is received may be repeated to raise grades, when approved 
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by the principal of an accredited high school, in an amount not to exceed 2 
units of the (a) to (f) pattern. Only the first repetition of a subject will be 
used to satisfy scholarship requirements, although additional repetitions are 
allowed for the purpose of satisfying a subject requirement. 


MetTHop II 

Achieve a scholarship rank in the highest tenth of his graduating class, 
with a substantial academic preparation, although he need not complete the 
exact pattern of subjects (a) to (f) listed above. 


MetuHop III 


Complete not less than 12 high school units of grade A or B in the work 
of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years with not more than 2 units of sub- 
ject deficiencies in the required list (a) to (f), and in addition must receive 
in the (a) to (f) subjects attempted no grades lower than C and an average 
of at least B. (Grades earned in courses such as physical education, study 
period, work experience, military science, R.O.T.C., and religion are not to 
be counted under this method.) 


Metuop IV 


1. In the (a) to (f) subjects completed in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
years, achieve a scholarship standing: (a) with no grade lower than C; (b) 
with no more than 4% unit of scholarship deficiency; i.e., not more than 4% 
unit below the B average, and 

2. Complete not less than 6 high school units of grade A or B selected 
from the following 10 units of academic subjects: 

Third- and fourth-year English 

Third- and fourth-year mathematics 

Third- and fourth-year laboratory science 

Third- and fourth-year foreign language 

Third- and fourth-year history or social science of 
which one must be United States history. 


ADMISSION IN FRESHMAN STANDING 


(Effective only until and including admission to the fall semester, 1958. 
See also pages 27-29.) 


Graduates of accredited high schools may enter the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College in freshman standing provided one of the following 
patterns of admission has been met: 


I. Applicants who are admissible as regular students at the other campuses 
of the University of California may be admitted to Santa Barbara Col- 
lege as regular students. 


II. Graduates of four-year high schools must complete a minimum of 12 
units with an average grade of B or higher from the following 16 re- 
quired units (scholarship averages are computed on the basis of semester 
grades rather than year grades) : 


Beg emclish wets hws og. 3 units. These may consist of any six semes- 
ters that give preparation in written and oral expression and in the 
reading and study of literature. Reading and study of contemporary 
literature may be included. The requirement in English must be 
satisfied by credit designated “English.” 


BREA ISCO TY <5) wrote e:9) 05402001 1 unit. This requirement may be fulfilled by 
any two semesters of United States history, or United States history 
and civics. 


Bea IVOUTE a eee ts es 1 unit. 
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(d) Restricted Blectivest'... 32°). ea ees 4 units. This requirement may 
be met by eight semesters of high school work selected from the fields 
of English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and nat- 
ural science, in addition to the units presented in satisfaction of 
(a), (b), and (c) above. 

(€) Unrestricted Electives.......2.%ss...- 7 units. Of the high school 
courses offered, only physical education will not be counted in ful- 
filling this requirement. 

IIT. Graduates of three-year high schools must complete a minimum of 9 units 
with an average grade of B or higher from the following 12 units: 

CQ) BD Glish 258 5 occ ate cee 2 units. These may consist of any four se- 
mesters that give preparation in written and oral expression and in 
the reading and study of literature. Reading and study of contem- 
porary literature may be included. The requirement in English must 
be satisfied by credit designated “English.” 

C OS ELIStUPY .2 theres ie enone 1 unit. This requirement may be fulfilled by 
any two semesters of United States history, or United States history 
and Civics. 

CC) LAISORT ETS Sow a a ees oe 1 unit. 

(d) Restricted Electives... 5 40.4555 3 units. This requirement may 
be met by six semesters of high school work selected from the fields 
of English, social science, foreign language, mathematics, and nat- 
ural science, in addition to the units presented in satisfaction of (a), 
(b), and (c) above. 

(e) Unrestricted | Blectivests .acc0% cae ss 5 units. Of the high school 
courses offered, only physical education will not be counted in ful- 
filling this requirement. 


Removal of High School Entrance Deficiencies. High School subject de- 

ficiencies may be removed by: 

I. The attainment of satisfactory scores on examinations given by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service for the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Applicants for admission through removal of deficiencies by this method 
must have the approval of the Committee on Admissions before taking 
such examinations. Approval is granted only in cases involving minor 
deficiencies. 

II. Appropriate postgraduate courses in accredited high schools; 

III. University Extension courses acceptable for University credit; 

IV. Courses of appropriate content and unit value completed with satisfactory 
scholarship in junior colleges or other collegiate institutions whose 
credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. 


Responsibility of High School Authorities 


The responsibility for the granting of certificates to high school students 
lies with the high school authorities, and students naturally will be guided 
by their respective principals in making their preparation for entrance to 
the University. 

Upon the high school authorities rests also the responsibility for determin- 
ing the scope and content of courses preparatory to admission to the Uni- 
versity and for certifying each course to the University. 


Preparation for University Curricula 


In addition to those subjects required for admission to the University, cer- 
tain preparatory subjects are recommended for each University curriculum 


* If Algebra is taken in the ninth grade, the required number of units of unrestricted 
electives becomes 6. 
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which, if included in the high school program, will give the student a more 
adequate background for his chosen field of study. In some eases lack of a 
recommended high school course will delay graduation from the University. 
Details of these recommendations will be found in the circular PREREQUISITES 
AND RECOMMENDED SUBJECTS which may be obtained from the Director of 
Relations with Schools, Berkeley or Los Angeles. 


Admission by Examination 
APPLICABLE ONLY TO MATURE PERSONS AND TO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


The University of California does not itself offer entrance examinations, but 
accepts on all campuses the results of examinations given by the Educational 
Testing Service for the College Entrance Examination Board. Information 
about dates and places of examination may be secured from the Educational 
Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey, or P.O. Box 27896, 
Los Angeles 27, California. Definite arrangements to take the tests must be 
made at least four weeks prior to the date of the tests, If the applicant has 
completed all of the subjects in the (a) to (f) list with grades of C or better, 
but is deficient in the scholarship average, he may clear his admission re- 
quirements by standard scores of 500 or above on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and on three achievement tests in subject fields. If the (a) to (f) list 
of subjects has not been completed with grades of C or better, the appli- 
cant should consult the Admissions Office in regard to the tests he must take. 
If the high school from which the applicant graduated was unaceredited, he 
may offer an approved pattern of examinations, and he should consult with 
the Admissions Office regarding the tests he must take. 


Removal of Admission Deficiencies 


Deficiencies in high school scholarship or subject requirements must be re- 
moved by examination (see above) or additional studies before admission 
is approved. The applicant whose only deficiency arises from not having 
studied a required subject may remove the deficiency by a satisfactory grade 
in a course acceptable for that purpose. A satisfactory scholarship average 
must be maintained in other studies pursued in the meantime. 

The applicant whose deficiency is caused by a low scholarship average or 
by a combination of low scholarship and incomplete subject preparation, 
may remove his deficiencies as follows: 


1. By college courses of appropriate content and amount completed with 
satisfactory scholarship in junior colleges, or state colleges of California, 
or University Extension, or in any other approved colleges. The applicant 
must include in his program courses acceptable for removing his subject 
shortages and present either: 


(a) a minimum of 30 units of transfer courses with a grade-point aver- 
age of 2.4, plus a satisfactory score on the College Entrance Examination 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test. Arrangements to take this test may be 
made through the Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 27896, Los An- 
geles 27, California, or P.O. 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 

or 


(b) sixty units or more of transfer courses with a grade-point average 
of 2.4, 


Ordinarily, it is recommended that graduates of California high schools 
who are not eligible for admission to the University, attend one of the Cali- 
fornia junior colleges and complete there the lower division requirements of 
the major in which they wish to register. (See 4 below and the section on 
Admission in Advanced Standing.) 
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2. By College Entrance Examination Board Examinations (refer to section 
on Admission by Examination). 

3. As an alternative to making up high school subject deficiencies, an ap- 
plicant may be admitted on the basis of a record showing completion of at 
least 60 units with a grade-point average of 2.4, in which must be included 
all of the subjects required for junior standing in a school or college of the 
University. 

4.In addition to the foregoing methods, the Board of Admissions and Re- 
lations with Schools authorizes from time to time experimental programs to 
test the validity of suggested procedures. Information about these programs 
is communicated promptly to school authorities in California by the Director 
of Relations with Schools. Also, the Director of Admissions is charged by 
the Board with the authority and responsibility for waiving minor deficien- 
cies when justification is evident in the form of unusual academie tran- 
scripts of record or recommendations. 


ADMISSION IN ADVANCED STANDING 


(1) An applicant for admission to the University in advanced standing who 
was eligible for admission in freshman standing or whose only deficiency 
arose from not having studied one or more required subjects must present 
evidence that: 


(a) He has satisfied, through either high school or college courses, the 
subjects required for admission of high school graduates in freshman 
standing. 

(b) His advanced work, in institutions of college level, has met the 
minimum scholarship standard required of transferring students, in no 
case lower than a C average. “Scholarship standard” is expressed by a 
system of grade points and grade-point averages. One unit of A counts 
four grade points, one unit of B counts three grade points, one unit of C 
counts two grade points; one unit of D counts one grade point; BE and F 
yield no grade points. The grade-point average is determined by dividing 
the total number of grade points by the total number of units undertaken. 
Courses completed with a grade lower than C may be repeated but the units 
and grade points count each time the course is taken. 

(c) He is entitled to return as a student in good standing to the last 
college attended. 

(2) If an applicant for admission to the University in advanced standing 
was ineligible at the time of high school graduation because of low scholar- 
ship or a combination of low scholarship and incomplete subject preparation, 
see section “Removal of Admission Deficiencies” above. 

As an integral part of the system of public education in California, the 
University of California accepts at full value approved transfer courses 
completed with satisfactory grades in the public junior colleges of the State; 
students who intend to complete their advanced studies at the University 
will frequently find it to their advantage to complete the first two years of 
their college course in one of the many excellent California publie junior 
colleges. 

An applicant may not disregard his college record and apply for admission 
in freshman standing; he is subject without exception to the regulations 
governing admission in advanced standing. He should ask the registrars of 
all preparatory schools and colleges he has attended to forward complete 
official transcripts directly to the Office of Admissions where he has filed 
his application. A statement of good standing from the last college attended 
must also be sent. 

No applicant may receive transfer credit in excess of an average of 18 
units per semester. After a student has earned seventy units acceptable on 
a degree (except credit allowed on the basis of military service and train- 
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ing), no further unit credit will be granted for courses completed at a junior 
college. 

Extension courses taken at some institution other than the University of 
California may not be acceptable. The decision as to their acceptability rests 
with the Office of Admissions. If such a program is planned with the inten- 
tion of applying it toward a degree at the University of California, it is 
wise to have the approval of the Office of Admissions in advance. 


ADMISSION IN GRADUATE STANDING 


Applieations for graduate standing will be received from graduates of recog- 
nized colleges and universities. An applicant will be admitted to graduate 
standing if he has (a) satisfied the general admissions requirements, and 
(b) been aecepted by the department in which his program of studies pri- 
marily lies. An applicant who has taken the Graduate Record Examination 
should submit the examination results with his application. Departments may 
require this examination before considering an applicant’s qualifications. 

Normally, the candidate for admission to the master’s degree program must 
meet one of the following minimum requirements as a basis for admission to 
regular graduate standing: (1) He must have maintained at least a 3.00 
grade-point average in all courses taken in his junior and senior years at 
Santa Barbara College or at other colleges of acceptable standing; or (2) he 
must have scored in the top one-fourth of first-year graduate students in the 
United States who take the Graduate Record Examination in his particular 
specialty. See pages 57-60 for more complete details. 


ADMISSION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Special Undergraduates are students of mature years who have not completed 
a satisfactory high school program, but whose special attainments prepare 
them to take certain courses in the College. No person under the age of 21 
years will be admitted as a special student, nor will the attainment of any 
given age be in itself a qualification for admission, 

Special undergraduates may not be candidates for a degree or a teaching 
credential. The Committee on Admissions will consider the individual’s back- 
ground, qualifications, needs, and purposes in determining his eligibility for 
admission to special status. An applicant for special status may be required to 
take an aptitude test and the Subject A examination. 

Special Graduates. All students admitted to the College who hold regular 
baccalaureate degrees but are not admitted to graduate standing shall be 
classified as special graduates. To be classified as a special graduate, a student 
normally must have maintained at least a 2.5 grade-point average in all 
work carried during his junior and senior years. 


ADMISSION OF LIMITED STUDENTS 


Limited students are admitted to the University of California for the purpose 
of completing a specified program of courses. Such students are applicants 
with a bachelor’s degree but ineligible for admission to graduate standing, 
or without a bachelor’s degree who have completed a substantial amount of 
college work with a satisfactory scholarship average in the University of 
California or in another institution of approved standing. 

An applicant for admission to limited status may be admitted by the 
Director of Admissions as an undergraduate student. The program of courses 
to be pursued by the applicant and the specified period of time for which he 
is to be admitted must be approved by the appropriate divisional dean. 

The applicant will not be admitted to limited status for the sole purpose 
of raising a low scholarship average. Limited students for whom no grades 
have been specified are subject to the minimum scholarship requirements of 
the college or school in which they are enrolled. Any deviation from the pro- 
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gram as planned, or any scholarship deficiency incurred while pursuing it, 
will result in the cancellation of a student’s limited status and will render 
him subject to dismissal from the University. 


READMISSION AFTER ABSENCE 


All former students who wish to reénter Santa Barbara College must file an 
application for readmission with the Registrar. Official transcripts of all 
work attempted in the interim must be submitted. Evidence of successful 
immunization against smallpox may be required. 


ADMISSION OF STUDENTS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


Inquiries from prospective students of other countries are welcomed. The 
official transcripts need not accompany a letter of inquiry, but the individual 
should give full details of his schooling and indicate his proposed field of 
study. 

The credentials of an applicant for admission from a foreign country are 
evaluated in accordance with the general regulations governing admission. An 
application and official certificates and detailed transcripts (the record should 
give a complete list of courses taken, indicating number of weeks and the 
number of hours per week in lecture and laboratory for each subject, and the 
grade received) should be submitted to the Office of the Registrar several 
months in advance of the opening of the semester in which the applicant 
hopes to gain admission. This will allow time for exchange of necessary cor- 
respondence relative to entrance and, if the applicant is admitted, will be of 
assistance to him in obtaining the necessary passport visa. 

The letter of application should be signed in the applicant’s own hand- 
writing, and must give the following information: 


. The applicant’s full legal name (using no abbreviations). 

. The address to which reply should be mailed. 

. The applicant’s birthplace (city and country). 

. Date of birth (month, day, year). 

. The name of the country of which the applicant is now a citizen. 

. The campus on which it is desired to register. 

. In chronological order, a list of all secondary schools and colleges at- 
tended, the location of each, the month and year of entrance and of with- 
drawal, the total number of years of attendance, and the certificates, di- 
plomas, or degrees received. 

8. The subject in which it is desired to specialize. 

9. If the applicant has ever attended the University of California, the cam- 
pus should be indicated. 

10. An estimate (in United States dollars) of funds available during the 
period of study in the United States. 

11. The language the applicant first learned to speak and the language or 
languages which were the medium of instruction in the schools attended. 

An applicant’s knowledge of English is tested by an examination given by 
the Department of Speech. The admission of an applicant who fails to pass 
this examination may, in certain cases, be deferred until such time as he 
has gained the required proficiency in English. Students who need to achieve 
a more adequate command of English will be required to take work especially 
designed by the Department of Speech for foreign students. 

A special adviser has been appointed by the Provost of Santa Barbara 
College to assist foreign students in all matters pertaining to their attend- 
ance at the University. Every student from another country is urged, upon 
his arrival at the College, to consult the Foreign Student Adviser, in the 
Office of the Dean of Students. The course of study of a foreign student must 
have the approval of the student’s department chairman and the Foreign 
Student Adviser before registration is completed. 


NAO We 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


EACH STUDENT must register in person at Santa Barbara College on the day 
appointed for that purpose, at the beginning of each semester. Registration 
procedure includes: the completion of registration forms; payment of fees; 
enrollment in courses; clearance with personnel deans, Student Health Serv- 
ice and Graduate Manager; and presentation of the completed registration 
book to the Registrar. The program of each freshman must be approved by 
the appropriate divisional dean. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Failure to register within the prescribed time limit (see pages 5 and 6) 
is certain to cause difficulty in the making of a satisfactory program and to 
retard the progress both of the student himself and of each class to which 
he may be admitted. After the first two weeks of instruction, registration will 
be permitted only under unusual circumstances. 

A fee of $2 is charged for late registration; this fee applies to all students, 
returning and new, nonveteran and veteran. 


EXAMINATIONS AT ENTRANCE 


Medical and Physical Examination. All new students must appear before the 
College Physician and pass a medical examination to the end that the health 
of the College community, as well as that of the individual student, may be 
safeguarded. Every new student entering the University must include with 
his application for admission a certificate testifying to successful vaccination 
against smallpox within the last seven years. A form for this purpose is fur- 
nished by the University. The student may be saved considerable time and 
inconvenience if he will bring with him at the time of examination: (1) his 
eyeglasses, if any; (2) valid written evidence that he has had within the 
past twelve months either a negative tuberculin skin test or a chest X-ray 
negative for active tuberculosis. Applicants for admission who have con- 
tagious diseases or who are subject to serious mental or physical disturbances 
cannot be accepted. In order to prevent loss of time from studies, every stu- 
dent is urged to have his own physician examine him for fitness to carry on 
college work before coming to the College. All defects capable of remedial 
treatment, such as diseased tonsils or imperfect eyesight, should be corrected. 

For regulations regarding physical examinations of candidates for teach- 
ing credentials, see page 89. 

Subject A: English Composition. With the exceptions noted below, every 
undergraduate entrant must, at the time of his first registration in the Col- 
lege, take an examination known as the Examination in Subject A, designed 
to test his reading comprehension and his ability to write English without 
gross errors in spelling, grammar, sentence structure, and punctuation, 

The examination in Subject A is given at the opening of the fall semester, 
the spring semester, and the summer session. A second examination for late 
entrants is given not later than two weeks after the first examination in each 
semester; for this late examination a fee of $1 is charged. 

Papers submitted in the examination are rated either “passed” or “failed.” 
No student may have the privilege of reéxamination in Subject A. 

A student who has received a satisfactory rating in the examination in 
English Composition administered by the Educational Testing Service for the 
College Entrance Examination Board (see page 31 under Admission by Ezx- 
amination) will receive credit for Subject A. A student who has passed an 
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examination in Subject A given by the University or given under the jurisdic- 
tion of the University at various centers in the State annually in May or 
June will receive credit for Subject A. 

A student who enters Santa Barbara College with credentials showing the 
completion elsewhere, with a grade not lower than C, of one or more approved 
college courses in English Composition (with or without unit credit) is ex- 
empt from the requirement in Subject A. 

Every stndent who does not pass the examination in Subject A must im- 
mediately enroll for one semester in the Course in Subject A, without unit 
credit toward graduation. Should any student fail in the course in Subject A, 
he will be required to repeat it in the next succeeding semester of his residence 
in the College. 

Every student who does not pass the examination in Subject A must im- 
a fee of $35. The charge will be repeated each time he takes the course. This 
fee must be paid before the study list is filed. 

No student will be granted the bachelor’s degree until he has satisfied the 
Subject A requirement. 

College Aptitude Test. Every new student is required to take an aptitude 
test at entrance at the time scheduled on the Calendar. The tests are admin- 
istered during the week of registration. (See pages 5 and 6.) 

Music Placement Examination. All new music majors, freshmen, and trans- 
fers from other institutions, are required to take a placement test in music 
theory and performance. These tests determine which courses in these fields 
shall be elected by the new music major. 


TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD 


Any student may obtain from the Registrar one photostatic transcript of his 
college record without charge. A charge of $1 is made for each single addi- 
tional transcript; if several transcripts for the same person are ordered 
simultaneously, a decreasing rate is charged. 

Students who plan to seek employment following graduation, and especially 
those who intend to teach, should procure several transcripts of their records 
as evidence of attendance at Santa Barbara College. 

Application for a transeript of record should be made directly to the 
Registrar well in advance of the time when the record will be needed by the 
appleant. 


STUDENTS’ PETITIONS 


Students must obtain forms for all petitions from the Office of the Registrar. 
All completed forms should be returned to this office. 


GRADES OF SCHOLARSHIP; GRADE POINTS 


In the College, the result of the student’s work in each course is reported to 
the Registrar in one of six scholarship grades, four of which are passing, as 
follows: A, excellent; B, good; C, average; D, barely passed; E, incomplete; 
and F, not passed. 

Incomplete Grade. Grade E indicates an incomplete record at the end of the 
semester, but one which may be changed to a passing grade by passing a 
further examination or by offering other evidence of achievement required by 
the instructor. If a student’s work is interrupted during the last three weeks 
of the semester (including the final examination weeks) by circumstances 
beyond his control, he may be given a grade of E for the course, providing 
he has the approval of the personnel deans. 

Removal of E Grades. Grade E will become grade F if not removed within 
the first six weeks of instruction of the semester of the student’s return to 
the College, summer sessions excepted. The College is not under obligation to 
offer special facilities for removing the grade E during summer session. 
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For every course in which a special examination is undertaken in order to raise 
a grade of E to a passing grade, a fee of $2 is charged. The fee for two or 
more special examinations of this type is $3. 

Withdrawal from College. All withdrawals from college must be made by 
petition. From the first week through the sixth week of instruction a mark of 
W (Withdrawal) is given indicating that the units are eliminated from the 
student’s program. From the seventh week of instruction through the end of 
the semester a grade of WP (Withdrawal-Passing) or WEF (Withdrawal- 
Failing) will be reported to the Registrar by the instructors. Upon petition, 
the divisional dean may instruct the Registrar to enter a grade of W instead 
of WF. Withdrawal from college, due to medical reasons: The student must 
have such a petition verified and signed by a physician of the Health Service 
of the University of California, Santa Barbara College. Such withdrawals will 
permit the student to receive the mark “W7” in all courses undertaken for the 
semester. 

Withdrawal from a Course. All withdrawals from a course must be made by 
petition and are subject to the rules presented in the following paragraphs. 
The student is responsible for preparing and presenting his petition for any 
change of program. A grade of F will be given for unauthorized withdrawals 
from courses. If a student’s withdrawal from a course leaves him with a pro- 
gram of fewer than 12 units, the appropriate divisional dean must approve his 
program for the following semester. 

_ Marks for withdrawals by petition will be assigned in conformity with the 
following schedule: 

1. First week through the sixth week of instruction: 

W—When this mark is given, the units are eliminated from the student’s 
program. This period is allotted for program adjustment without penalty. 

2. Seventh week of instruction to the end of the semester: 

Instructors will be asked to evaluate student progress in terms of P 
(Passing) or F (Failing) after petitions for withdrawal have been 
approved. 

W P—This mark is given when a student has earned a passing grade up to 
the time of withdrawal. Neither the units nor the grade points for the 
course will be counted on the program or on the permanent record. 
WF—This mark is given when a student is failing in the course at the 
time of withdrawal. The units will be counted on the program and per- 
manent record as units attempted and not passed, and no grade points 
will be allowed. Upon petition, the divisional dean may instruct the Reg- 
istrar to enter a grade of W instead of WF. 

Addition of Courses. No student may add a course to his program after the 
end of the third week of instruction. 

Grade Points. Grade points are assigned to the respective grades of schol- 
arship as follows: for each unit of credit the scholarship grade A is assigne!] 
4 points; B, 3 points; C, 2 points; D, 1 point; E and F, no points. In order 
to graduate, a student must have obtained at least twice as many grade points 
as there are units in the total credit value of all courses undertaken by him 
in the University of California. 

Report of Grades. At the end of the spring semester and summer session a 
student may obtain his course grades by depositing with the Registrar a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


OTHER PROVISIONS CONCERNING SCHOLARSHIP 


Mid-semester Warning. Warning notices are sent at mid-semester to stu- 
dents who have received an average of D or F in any course. A student who 
at the middle of any semester has received these unsatisfactory grades in two 
or more subjects shall be interviewed by the Dean of Men or the Dean of 
Women and must consult his adviser. 
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Failures and Repetition of Courses. A student who fails in the first semes- 
ter of a course may not continue for the second semester of that course until 
the failure is removed, except upon special permission of the instructor. 

Grade-point averages are to be computed on the basis of all course work 
for which a student is enrolled. When a lower division course (taken after 
July 1, 1957) is repeated, in which a D, E, or F was received, the total num- 
ber of units attempted and the grades received each time the course was taken 
will appear in the record. Thus, the grade-point average will be the average 
of the two grades rather than the canceling of the lower by the higher grade. 
The privilege of repetition does not apply to upper division courses, except 
to the extent authorized by the appropriate divisional dean. A student who 
receives a passing grade in any course is not allowed a reéxamination for the 
purpose of raising his grade. 

Courses failed at this College and successfully repeated elsewhere are ad- 
missible for credit if the work was undertaken at a collegiate institution 
whose credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara College. However, 
such repetition does not remove the failure grade from the Santa Barbara 
College record. 

Probation and Dismissal. A student’s work is considered satisfactory if he 
maintains an average scholarship grade of 2.0 (C average) or higher. Stu- 
dents whose grade-point averages fall below 2.0 (C average) will be placed 
on probation or be disqualified for further attendance at the College. 

Probation. A student will be placed upon probation: 


1. If at the close of his first semester as a freshman his record shows a total 
deficiency of four or more grade points, or 
2. If at the close of any subsequent semester his grade-point average in all 
courses undertaken in the University is less than 2.0 (C average). 
A student who is on probation is normally limited to a maximum of 13% units 
and a minimum program of 12 units. Deviations from these limits may be au- 
thorized only by the appropriate divisional dean. This does not apply to stu- 
dents under reinstatement contracts. 


Dismissal 
A student will be subject to dismissal from the College under any one of the 
following conditions: 


1. If during any semester he fails to obtain at least one and one-half times 
as many grade points as the total number of units in his program. 

2. If while on probation his grade-point average for the work undertaken 
during any semester falls below 2.0 (C average). 

3. If after two consecutive semesters on probation he has not attained a 
grade-point average of 2.0 (C average), computed on the total of all 
courses undertaken in the University. 


Reinstatement 
The Committee on Reinstatement is empowered to stipulate conditions 
under which students may be reinstated. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Leaves of Absence from Classes, Examinations, and Final Examinations. A 
brief leave of absence from classes, or examinations, for a specified period of 
time may be issued by the personnel deans to a student who finds it necessary 
to be absent, or who has incurred such absence, for reasons beyond his control. 
No excuse for absence will relieve the student from the necessity of complet- 
ing all the work of each course to the satisfaction of the instructor in charge. 
Forms may be obtained from the personnel deans. 

Authorization for off-schedule final examinations will be granted only upon 
approval of a petition which is obtainable in the Registrar’s Office. 
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COMPLETE WITHDRAWAL—HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


An Honorable Dismissal may, upon petition, be issued to any student pro- 
vided he complies with the instructions on the appropriate petition form which 
is obtainable in the Registrar’s Office. 

Discontinuance without Notice. A student who discontinues his work during 
a semester without formal withdrawal may have his registration privileges 
curtained or entirely withdrawn. In order to withdraw from the College at 
any time during the semester without penalty, a student is required to submit 
a petition for honorable dismissal. Otherwise, the student will receive grade F 
in all courses in which he is enrolled for that semester. 


STUDENTS’ PROGRAMS 


Average and Minimum Programs. An average program is 15 units of work per 
semester; however, a student who is physically impaired or not in good health 
may be required to carry a reduced program. A male student expecting defer- 
ment from military service should plan a program of at least 15 units of work 
each semester. 

Twelve units of work constitute a minimum program (except for special stu- 
dents and those who are engaged in directed teaching) and is the lowest limit 
permitted for those participating in student and intercollegiate activities. 

Maximum Programs, Freshman students in regular status are limited to 
first-semester programs of not more than 16 units. In special circumstances, 
however, the advisers of students may allow first-semester freshmen to carry 
a 17-unit program. After the first semester, regular students are allowed to 
carry a maximum program of 1714 units. Regular students who have earned a 
3.0 average (B average) for each of the previous two semesters may carry a 
maximum program of 18% units without petition. 

Students who are classified as probational and special are allowed to carry a 
maximum program of 1314 units. The recommended study-list program for 
students who are physically handicapped or are employed part time is 13% 
units. With the exceptions noted above, permission to carry a program of more 
than the maximum, or fewer than the minimum, usually allowed for the stu- 
dent’s official classification must be obtained by petition to the appropriate 
divisional dean. The petition must be signed by the departmental adviser and 
the appropriate personnel dean. Petitions of this type must be filed on or 
before the Friday of the third week of instruction. 

Extension Courses. A student regularly enrolled in the College may receive 
eredit toward graduation for courses taken concurrently in University Exten- 
sion (including correspondence courses) only if (1) each such course is ap- 
proved as part of the student’s program by the officials who supervise his study 
list, and (2) the entire approved study list is filed with the Registrar’s Office 
before the work is undertaken. Petition forms for seniors requesting authori- 
zation for such extension and correspondence courses may be obtained at the 
Registrar’s Information Window. 

Program Changes. After a student has filed his registration book with the 
Registrar, changes may be made only upon petition. The approval of the divi- 
sional dean is necessary for students with maximum or minimum programs, 
and for students with less than 30 units. 


CHANGE OF MAJOR 


The student who desires to change his major should first seek the advice of the 
dean of his division. A petition for a change of major must be approved by the 
department chairmen involved and by the dean of the division in which the 
student’s current major is offered. The Office of the Registrar will then re- 
evaluate the student’s credits in terms of the new major. 
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It should be emphasized that a student’s graduation may be considerably 
delayed if he changes his major after having completed a substantial por- 
tion of it. 

Except in the case of closely related majors, no student is permitted to 
change his major after the opening of the final semester of his senior year. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Credit by examination is given under certain prescribed conditions. The rules 
governing such examinations may be obtained from the Registrar. 

Before the examination is given, the petition for credit by examination 
must be approved by the instructor who is to give the examination, the major 
department chairman, the appropriate divisional dean, and the Committee on 
Courses of Instruction. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are required in all courses. So far as practicable, all ex- 
aminations will be conducted in writing, and a maximum time will be assigned 
beforehand for each examination, which no student will be allowed to exceed. 
The time for examination sessions will not exceed three hours. Students should 
note that instructors are not authorized to change the dates of final examina- 
tions. This does not apply to petitions granted in accordance with the proce- 
dure laid down above under Leave of absence from examinations. There can be 
no individual exemption from a final examination except by approval upon 
petition. Department deviations from this rule are permitted in the case of 
Comprehensive Examinations, See the following paragraph. 

Comprehensive Examinations. Any department may examine a student, at 
the end of the semester immediately preceding his graduation, in the major 
subject in which the department has given instruction; and a student so ex- 
amined, may, at the discretion of the department, be excused from all final 
examinations in courses in the department of the major subject in which he 
has been enrolled during the semester. Credit value may be assigned to this 
general examination in the major subject. 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


When a student enters the College, it is assumed by the College authorities 
that he has an earnest purpose and that his conduct will bear out this pre- 
sumption. If, however, he should be guilty of behavior in the College or com- 
munity which is prejudicial to the University or should neglect his academic 
duties, the College authorities will take such action as they deem appropriate. 
Students who fail to make proper use of the opportunities freely given to 
them by the College must expect to have their privileges curtailed or with- 
drawn. 

The Standards Committee of the Associated Students is concerned with 
means of promoting conduct appropriate to self-governing, responsible stu- 
dents and is empowered to recommend procedures and policies conducive to 
attaining this end. It welcomes participation by students. Most living groups 
have their own judicial committee which enacts certain penalties against 
members for infractions of residence regulations. The faculty as individuals, 
the Faculty Committee on Student Conduct, and the Personnel Deans are re- 
sponsible to the Provost of the College and to the President of the University 
for administering penalties in instances when students disregard University 
regulations or State, County, or City laws. 

Degrees of Discipline. There are seven degrees of discipline: warning, 
censure, informal probation, official censure, suspension, dismissal, and ex- 
pulsion. Official censure involves suspension from extracurricular activities 
for a specific period of time. Suspension is expulsion from the College for a 
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definite period. Dismissal is exclusion for an indefinite period, with the pre- 
sumption that the student’s connection with the College will be terminated. 
Expulsion is the most severe academic penalty, and is final exclusion of the 
student from the College. 

The College considers the effect of these measures upon the personal wel- 
fare and education of the individual students involved, as well as upon the 
welfare of the student body as a whole. 


STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Each student is responsible for compliance with the regulations printed in 
this catalogue or the SCHEDULE or CLASSES AND DiREcToRY, with official 
notices published in the College paper, with the notices posted on official 
bulletin boards, and with all regulations of the University and of the As- 
sociated Students. 

Each student is required to have a 2” x 3” photograph or picture of identi- 
fication on file with the Office of Dean of Students at the beginning of his 
first semester in college. Also before registration is considered complete, each 
student must fill out a cumulative record folder during registration week. 

Changes of address must be reported to the Housing Office, and to the 
Registrar’s Office. 

Every student is required to satisfy the instructor in each of his courses that 
he is performing his work in a systematic manner. 

A student may not receive grades, transcripts of records, or diplomas until 
all of his college obligations have been met. He may not register at the be- 
ginning of any semester until past obligations have been cleared or officially 
extended by the Provost or one of the personnel deans. 

Failure to keep appointments with administrators or faculty members, 
whether made through notices in mail boxes, in the College paper, or on bulle- 
tin boards, will be regarded as a breach of student responsibility, and will 
subject the student to disciplinary action. 

Students wishing to withdraw from a course or from the College should see 
page 37 for proper procedures. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR STUDENT WORK 


All material of whatever nature submitted by a student in satisfaction of all 
or any portion of a course requirement is the property of the University 
and is not subject to any claim on the part of the student who has submitted it. 

Further, it is a condition of attendance for any student in any course that 
any material which he shall produce independently, and not as a part of any 
course requirement, must be removed by him from University premises not 
later than the last day of the semester in which he produced such material ; 
and that if he shall fail to remove it as herein provided, there shall be no 
obligation on the part of the University to hold or safeguard it and all risks 
of its destruction, loss, or other disposition shall rest solely upon the student. 


AUTHORITY OF INSTRUCTORS 


No student will be permitted to enter upon the study of any subject if, in 
the opinion of the instructor, he lacks the necessary preparation to ensure 
competent work in the subject. 

Any instructor, with the approval of the Committee on Student Conduct and 
the Provost, may exclude from his course a student guilty of unbecoming con- 
duct toward the instructor or another member of the class, or a student who, 
in his judgment, has neglected the work of the course. A student thus excluded 
will be recorded as having failed in the course, unless the faculty determines 
otherwise. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
EXPENSES OF STUDENTS 


THE QUESTION of expense while attending the College is of importance to 
every student. Certain expenses are common to all students. Other expendi- 
tures are optional and vary considerably according to differences in interests. 
The best help the College authorities ean offer the student in planning his 
budget is to inform him of certain definite expense items, and to acquaint 
him with others for which he will in all probability have to provide. It is 
advised that all students plan to meet the expenses of their first semester in 
the College without seeking employment. 


FEES 


Application Fee. An applicant who wishes to enter the College must fulfill the 
general requirements for admission. Application blanks may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Cali- 
fornia. Every applicant for admission is required to pay a fee of $5 when his 
first application is filed. Remittance by bank draft or money order should 
be made payable to The Regents of the University of California. 

Incidental Fee. The Incidental Fee is $50 each semester for both under- 
graduate and graduate students, This fee, which must be paid at the time of 
registration, covers certain expenses of students for use of library books, for 
athletic and gymnasium facilities and equipment, for lockers and washrooms, 
for registration and graduation, for all laboratory and course fees, and for 
such consultation, medical advice, and hospital care, or dispensary treatment 
as can be furnished by the Student Health Service. No part of this fee is re- 
mitted to those students who may not desire to make use of all or any of these 
privileges. 

Student Body Membership Fee. The student body membership fee is $15 
each semester. This fee must be paid by all undergraduate students at the time 
of registration. Membership privileges include participation in student affairs, 
a free subscription to the student newspaper, and free admission to many 
athletic contests and reduced rates to others. 

Deficit Program, A student programmed for 6 or fewer units is not required 
to pay the Associated Students fee. Students who change their programs to 6 
units or less may request a refund of their Associated Students fee of $15. 
This request must be made in the Registrar’s office by the end of the second 
week of classes. The Associated Students membership card must be turned in 
with this request, and at that time the student relinquishes the privileges of 
an Associated Students member. 

Tuition Fee. Santa Barbara College charges a tuition fee to every student 
who has not been a legal resident of the State of California for a period of 
one year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester during which 
he proposes to enroll. Such a student is classified as a nonresident. A student 
entering Santa Barbara College for the first time should read carefully the 
rules governing determination of residence, as quoted below, so that he may 
be prepared, in the event of classification as a nonresident, to pay the re- 
quired tuition fee. This fee must be paid at the time of registration. The 
attention of prospective students who have not attained the age of 22 years, 
and whose parents do not live in the State of California, is directed to the 
fact that presence in the State of California for a period of more than one 
year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester during which 
it is proposed to attend the College does not, of itself, entitle the student to 
classification as a resident. Every alien who has not been lawfully admitted 
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to the United States for permanent residence in accordance with all applica- 
ble provisions of the laws of the United States, or whose status, he having 
been so admitted, has been changed, is classified as a nonresident. 

Tuition in the College is free to students who have been legal residents of 
the State of California for a period of one year immediately preceding the 
opening day of the semester during which they propose to attend the College. 

Students who are classified as nonresidents and who enroll in 12 or more 
units are required to pay a tuition fee of $150 per semester. For less than 12 
units, the tuition fee is prorated at $12.50 per unit or fraction thereof; the 
minimum tuition fee is $25. This fee is in addition to the incidental fee. 

Despite the fact that a student may have lived in California for more than 
one year, if he has not attained the age of 22 years and if his parents do not 
reside in California, he should communicate with the Attorney for the Re- 
gents in Residence Matters, Room 128 Administration Building, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, California. 

If the student is in doubt about his residence status, he should communicate 
with the Attorney. 

The eligibility of a student to register as a resident student may be deter- 
mined only by the Attorney for the Regents in Residence Matters. Every 
entering student, and every student returning to Santa Barbara College after 
an absence is required to make a “Statement as to Residence” on the day of 
registration upon a form which will be provided for that purpose, and his 
status with respect to residence will be determined by the Attorney soon after 
registration. Returning students are advised that application for reclassifica- 
tion as a resident student should be filed within ten days after regular regis- 
tration; by late registrants, within one week after registration. Continuing 
students who have been classified as nonresidents must be prepared to pay 
the nonresident tuition before registering unless they have applied for and 
the Registrar has received written notification of reclassification from the 
Regents’ Attorney in Residence Matters. Application for a change of classifi- 
cation with respect to some preceding semester will not be received under any 
circumstances. 

The Associated Students. The Associated Students’ membership fee, paid at 
the time of registration, includes membership in the Associated Students of 
Santa Barbara College. This organization elects regular officers and the repre- 
sentatives in a student council. A membership card entitles the holder to the 
semiweekly newspaper Hl Gaucho, participation in extracurricular social ac- 
tivities, participation in Associated Women Students, Associated Men Stu- 
dents, and Women’s Athletic Association activities, admission to and partici- 
pation in athletic events, programs including music, drama, dance, forensics, 
use of the College cabin, and the College annual, La Cumbre. Matters of 
finance are handled by a graduate manager of the Associated Students and a 
finance committee, subject to approval by the legislative council and the 
Provost. 

Miscellaneous Fees and Refunds. A schedule of miscellaneous fees and 
other information on this subject may be obtained from the Cashier, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara College. 

No claim for remission of fees will be considered unless presented during 
the fiscal year in which the fee was paid. Receipts are issued for all payments, 
and these receipts should be retained. Refunds may not be made until the 
original receipt is surrendered. 

All fees are subject to revision by the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


RULES GOVERNING RESIDENCE 


The term nonresident student is construed to mean any person who has not 
been a bona fide resident of the State of California for more than one year 
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immediately preceding the opening day of a semester during which he pro- 
poscs to attend the College. (See pages 42-43.) 

The residence of each student is determined in accordance with the rules 
for determining residence prescribed by the provisions of Section 244 of the 
Political Code of California, and Section 20005 of the Educational Code of 
California, provided, however: 

Every alien who has not been lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence in accordance with all applicable provisions of the laws 
of the United States, or whose status, he having been so admitted, has been 
changed, is classified as a nonresident. 

Every person who has been, or shall hereafter be, classified as a nonresident 
student shall be considered to retain that status until such time as he shall 
have made application in the form prescribed by the Registrar of the College 
for reclassification, and shall have been reclassified as a resident student. 

Every person who has been classified as a resident student shall, neverthe- 
less, be subject to reclassification as a nonresident student and shall be re- 
classified as a nonresident student whenever there shall be found to exist 
circumstances which, if they had existed at the time of his classification as 
a resident student, would have caused him to be classified as a nonresident 
student. If any student who has been classified as a resident student should 
be determined to have been erroneously so classified, he shall be reclassified 
as a nonresident student, and if the cause of his incorrect classification shall 
be found to be due to any concealment of facts or untruthful statement made 
by him at or before the time of his original classification, he shall be re- 
quired to pay all tuition fees which would have been charged to him except 
for such erroneous classification, and shall be subject also to such discipline 
as the President of the University may approve. 


HOUSING 


Students who do not live in their own homes in the vicinity of the College 
may obtain assistance in locating living accommodations through the Office 
of Student Housing. 

The College maintains living quarters on the campus for 890 students. 
Santa Rosa Hall accommodates 400 women, in addition to the Las Casitas 
Residence Halls which accommodate 125 women and 365 men. The Las Casitas 
Halls consist of 15 separate units; 5 halls each accommodate 50 students, 9 
small halls house 25 students each and one hall accommodates 16. All students 
who live on the campus eat in the new dining commons, which is located near 
Santa Rosa Hall. The cost of accommodations in the Las Casitas Halls is $375 
per semester. Accommodations in Santa Rosa Hall cost $385 per semester. 
Both prices include board (20 meals per week). These rates are subject to 
change. The majority of the rooms house two students with a few single and 
triple rooms available. Rooms are furnished with single beds, pillows, linens, 
dressers, chairs, and study tables. Blankets, bedspreads, study lamps, and 
scatter rugs are supplied by the students. The College launders the bed linens 
and towels. The residence halls are closed during the Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and Easter vacations and between semesters. Group life in the residence 
halls provides an opportunity for democratic living and is designed to con- 
tribute to the educational experiences of the student. Special efforts are made 
to provide leadership experiences for the residents. 

For students who do not live on the campus, there are available in privately 
owned homes in Santa Barbara and Goleta other types of housing such as: 


1. Room and board (13 meals per week) 
$340—$360 per person each semester 
2. Rooms with or without cookin 
privileges (food excluded) . . .$120-$160 per person each semester 
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De ADATUIMENTS es Rati Giles syed Ss WS $135-$160 per person each semester 
(Single women must obtain permission from parents and from the 
Office of the Dean of Women to live in apartments. This privilege 
is extended to juniors and seniors who have been in attendance at 
Santa Barbara College for at least one semester. ) 

4. Exchange: rooms in private homes where students work approxi- 
mately 15 hours per week in exchange for room and board. 


Public bus transportation is available for those living off the campus. 

There are no accommodations on the campus for married couples and fami- 
lies. Students are able to locate apartments in Santa Barbara or in the vicinity, 
The Housing Office maintains a bulletin board with current rentals for fami- 
lies which include apartments, houses, and duplexes. 

Single women students who do not live on the campus must live in housing 
approved by the College; registration cannot be completed until such approval 
has been obtained. As accommodations in private homes are not uniform, 
prospective students are advised to make their arrangements in person. When 
an accommodation is engaged, it is expected that the student will remain the 
entire semester. 

Advice and more information about living accommodations may be obtained 
by writing to the Office of Student Housing. Applications for housing should 
be made at the earliest possible date. ‘Applications for rooms on campus are 
accepted by the Housing Office before students have been admitted to the 
College but no room assignment can be made unless the student has been 
accepted by the College. Because accommodations in the residence halls are 
limited it is understood that the filing of an application for residence does 
not guarantee a room reservation. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The College has a number of scholarships available to entering students as 
well as to those already in attendance. The rating of candidates for scholar- 
ships is based on four qualifications—excellence in high school or college 
scholarship, financial need, character, and promise. The following University 
scholarships are offered: 


John and Ina Therese Campbell La Verne Noyes 
California State Fireman’s Frank MeArthur 

Association (Ladies’ Auxiliary ) Milton Phillips 
Caroline B. Clow Isabelle Price Memorial 
Congress of Parents and Teachers John Randolf and Dora Haynes 
Elizabeth Dineen Foundation 
John S. Edwards Mabel W. Richards 
Miriam Edwards Werner Scott 
Home Economies Club Standard Oil of California 
Walter E. Loewy *State of California 


All requests for information and application blanks should be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Faculty Committee on Honors and Scholarships, Santa 
Barbara College, Goleta, California, not later than March 1 of each year. 
Selection of beneficiaries for the scholarships is made by the Committee on 
Honors and Scholarships after careful consideration of each candidate’s 
record, 


PRIZES 


Competitive and noncompetitive prizes are awarded to students each year in 
several different fields of interest including poetry, science, education, bio- 
logical sciences, industrial arts, military science, journalism, and others. 


* A few scholarships are available to students who have not established residence in 
California, 
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Prizes are also awarded for academic standing, dramatics, and athletics, In- 
dividuals and organizations have provided these awards to encourage excel- 
lence of achievement. A complete list of available prizes, together with the 
regulation governing each competition, may be obtained from the Registrar. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


Grants-in-aid have been donated by the Santa Barbara County Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. These funds are for the study of, and work 
with, cerebral palsied children, and they have been allotted to a number of 
students professionally interested in the field of speech correction. It is antic- 
ipated that additional funds may be available in the future. 


LOANS 


Various organizations and individuals have contributed toward the creation 
of several student loan funds. The gifts for this purpose are administered 
by the University in accordance with the conditions laid down by the donors 
and the administrative regulations of the Board of Regents. Unless otherwise 
specified, loans are made without interest while the student is in college. Stu- 
dents in good standing who are facing emergencies should apply to the office 
of the Dean of Students for further information. Loans are available from 
the following: 


California Federation of Women’s Clubs Loan Fund 

Lawrence E. Chenoweth Memorial Loan Fund 

David Gray, Jr., Loan Fund 

Willis Edwin Leonard Memorial Loan Fund 

Ednah Rich Morse Loan Fund 

Isabelle Price Loan Fund 

Santa Barbara County Federation of Women’s Clubs Foreign Students 
Loan Fund 

Santa Barbara Senior Loan Fund 

Sehurer O. Werner Memorial Loan Fund 

Warren E. Schutt Memorial Loan Fund 

Pioneer Memorial Student Loan Fund 

Laura E. Settle California Retired Teachers Association Fund 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


A Student Health Service, staffed by licensed physicians and registered nurses, 
is maintained by Santa Barbara College. Its purpose is to conserve time for 
classwork and studies by the prevention and treatment of the majority of in- 
juries and illnesses which students might incur during their enrollment at 
Santa Barbara College. In addition, all required physicial examinations are 
performed at the Health Center, one of which is the physical examination 
necessary for all students entering for the first time or returning after an 
absence of one semester or after having discontinued school because of illness. 

Each student registering in the fall and continuing through the spring 
semester, and each student registering in the spring semester may, at need, 
have such medical care as the Student Health Service is staffed and equipped 
to provide from the first day of the semester in which the student first regis- 
ters during the academic year to the last day of the spring semester of the 
same academic year, or to the date of official withdrawal from the University. 
Additional service may be provided for seven days after the last day of the 
semester at the discretion of the Director of the Student Health Service. Any 
prospective registrant who receives health service and who does not register 
for the next following semester shall be required to pay toward the cost of the 
service rendered him up to the amount of the incidental fee. 
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It is to be emphasized that this service is made possible by the general 
funds of the University and in part by the staff physicians, and is not a total 
health insurance plan; therefore, the services are limited by the staff and 
facilities available. 

If a student is hospitalized and it becomes obvious he cannot expect to con- 
tinue his classes successfully, he will not be discharged to his home or family 
physician until he can be safely moved. 

It is recommended that prospective students have existing physical defects 
corrected prior to enrollment at Santa Barbara College. The Student Health 
Service will be unable to assume responsibility for treatment of abnormalities 
present at the time of admission, or for visual or dental defects. 

The student should bear in mind the fact that the Health Service may sup- 
plement but does not supplant the family physician. Full and mutual coopera- 
tion is encouraged between student, Student Health Service, and the family 
physician. 


STUDENT COUNSELING 


The counseling program at Santa Barbara College gives attention to the 
individual needs and capabilities of all students. 

Students who contemplate attending the College may receive advice from 
the College deans and department chairmen. After admission, a departmental 
faculty adviser is assigned to each student to assist him in planning his 
academic career. 

The personnel deans and their staffs are available for discussion and advice 
in regard to general orientation to college life, study techniques, study loads, 
social problems, housing, employment, loans, scholarships, vocational plan- 
ning, and adjustment problems. The Foreign Student Adviser is available 
for special consultation through these offices, 

Through the Counseling Center, students are provided professional assist- 
ance in educational and vocational planning, and with personal problems that 
might be a deterrent to the student’s progress in college. 

The academic deans are responsible for the general curricula followed by 
all students. They counsel students in regard to the nature and organization 
of majors, changes in majors, and the general education programs, 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The College faculty expects a student to devote the major part of his time to 
his studies. Although many students plan to earn part or all of their expenses, 
it is strongly advised that students attempt no outside employment until they 
have made satisfactory adjustment to the demands of their academic work 
and of college life. Some students are able to carry an average program and 
from ten to twenty hours of outside work without jeopardizing scholarship, 
health, or participation in college activities. It is recommended that lower- 
classmen plan to work no more than twenty hours a week. Outside employment 
should be reduced or discontinued if it interferes with academic work, since 
the student’s first responsibility is to his studies, Applications for part-time 
work are made through the Bureau of School and College Placement, Building 
431, Room 129. 

If a student is largely self-supporting or not in good health he must con- 
sider at the outset that more than the minimal number of semesters may be 
necessary to obtain a degree. 

A student should not arrange for employment until his academic program 
is planned for the semester. If his program does not permit regular working 
hours throughout the semester, the student should seek employment of shorter 
duration or irregular hours which may be fitted into his program. There are 
part-time jobs available for women and men; however, it is not always pos- 
sible at the time of registration to place each student desiring employment. 
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Men and women students interested in working part time should inform the 
Bureau of Occupations. Placement in part-time employment is arranged by 
this office. There are opportunities for various types of employment, includ- 
ing work on an exchange basis for board and room. 

Any student employed ten or more hours per week should so notify the 
Office of the Dean of Men or the Office of the Dean of Women, 


BUREAU OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT 
To assist students in securing employment, both while in college and upon 
graduation, Santa Barbara College has established a Bureau of School and 
College Placement which includes an Office of Teacher Placement and a 
Bureau of Occupations. 

The Office of Teacher Placement is maintained for the mutual service of 
school officials and the College’s credentialed graduates. A fee of $5, payable 
to The Regents of the University of California, is charged at the time of 
registration with the Office to cover certain incidental expenses in connection 
with recommendations for positions. The Bureau reserves the right of recom: 
mendation of candidates for positions. 

An individual folder for each student is prepared and maintained perma- 
nently in the Office of Teacher Placement, either in the active or inactive file, 
depending upon the status of the registrant. The same interest is maintained 
in former students as in those who are just completing the work of the Col- 
lege, and the services of the Office of Teacher Placement are available to 
former students upon their request. 

The Bureau of Occupations, designed for men and women graduates 
majoring in fields other than teaching, assists students in securing full-time 
positions upon graduation. In addition, the services of the Bureau are avail- 
able to those seeking part-time employment while attending the College. 

There is no guarantee that positions will be obtained for students, but 
every reasonable effort is made in their behalf. All candidates for positions 
are expected to reimburse the Office of Teacher Placement and the Bureau of 
Occupations for telephone messages and telegrams found necessary by the 
Placement Executive in transactions in behalf of the students. Accumulative 
placement records are maintained for each registrant, and transcripts of 
scholastic records may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar of the 
College. Transfer of application folders is made between the College and the 
University of California, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


THE STUDENT UNION 
Within the Student Union are lounge and recreation rooms, the Student 
Union Store, the Associated Students offices, the Student Union Coffee Shop, 
and other facilities incident to student activities on campus. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Student organizations. The major student organizations include the Associ- 
ated Students, the Associated Men Students, the Associated Women Students, 
and departmental and class organizations, 

Residence hall organizations. Students in residence halls are organized in 
living groups and conduct social, recreational, and cultural activities for their 
members. All these organizations are integrated by means of a Residence 
Hall Council. Student government at this level is coordinated with the As- 
sociated Students through participation of council members on appropriate 
Associated Student committees and boards. 

Sororities and fraternities: There are eight national sororities and eight 
national fraternities. These function through the Panhellenic Council and 
the Interfraternity Council respectively. Further information about these 
organizations may be secured from the offices of the Dean of Men or the 
Dean of Women. 
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Phrateres. This is a women’s international social and service organization 
open to all women students. 
In addition to these, Santa Barbara College offers opportunity for member- 
ship in many national honorary professional fraternities, national and local 
service organizations, and special-interest groups. There are fourteen aca- 
demic honorary organizations and six honorary service organizations as listed 


below. In addition, there are a number of departmental clubs not listed. 


Honorary Organizations: 

Alpha Mu Gamma (Foreign Lan- 
guage) 

Alpha Phi Gamma (Journalism) 

Beta Beta Beta (Biology) 

Cal Club (Intereampus) 

Chi Alpha Delta (Elementary Edu- 
cation ) 

Delta Phi Upsilon (Early Childhood 
Education) 

Epsilon Pi Tau (Industrial Arts) 

Epsilon Xi Epsilon (Electricity) 

Gamma Epsilon Tau (Graphic Arts) 


Honorary Service Organizations: 

_ Alpha Phi Omega (Scout Leadership) 
Block C (Lettermen) 

Blue Key-Nat’] (Upperclassmen) 
Chimes (Junior Women) 


Kappa Delta Pi (Education) 

Kappa Omicron Phi (Home Eco- 
nomics) 

Phi Alpha Theta (History) 

Phi Beta (Women majoring in 
Speech or Music) 

Pi Sigma Alpha (Political Science) 

Seabbard and Blade (Military Sci- 
ence ) 

Sigma Delta Mu (Metal Working) 

Tau Kappa Alpha (Forensics) 

Theta Alpha Phi (Dramatics) 


Colonel’s Coeds (ROTC support) 
Crown and Seepter (Senior Women) 
Spurs (Sophomore Women) 

Squires (Sophomore Men) 


Student activities. The Associated Students sponsor the publication of a 
semiweekly newspaper, a vearbook, a directory, a program of intercollegiate 
athletics, debating, radio programs, speech contests, dramatics, a dance con- 
cert, musical productions, assembly programs, and a special program of 
dances, picnics, and assemblies. 

Eligibility for office in student organizations. In order to be a candidate 
for office, or to maintain an office, a student must have a total scholastic 
average of at least a grade C, and must have earned at least a grade C aver- 
age the previous semester and carry a program of no less than 12 units, 
unless practice teaching is a part of the program. 


STUDENT MAIL 


Students residing on the campus may receive mail addressed to them in care 
of the residence halls. 

For on-campus communications, boxes are provided in the Student Union 
building where messages may be left for, and received by, students. 

A U.S. Post Office substation is located in the Student Union Store. Its 
services include selling stamps, mailing insured or other packages, and han- 
dling certified or registered mail. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


The following regulations apply to students of both the Applied Arts and 
Letters and Science divisions. 

Unit and grade-point requirements. A minimum of 120 semester units and 
twice as many grade points, is required for graduation with a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. In order to graduate, the candidate’s record must show twice as 
many grade points as there are units in the total credit value of all courses 
undertaken in the University of California. Moreover, the student must main- 
tain at least a C average in the field of study which constitutes a major or a 
minor. 

The attention of transfer students is directed to the fact that this minimum 
average must be maintained in the courses undertaken in the University of 
California. Half of the minimum number of units required for graduation 
will normally be completed in lower division status. No fewer than 40 units 
of the total requirements must be selected from upper division courses taken 
in upper division status. 

Extension credit toward graduation. A maximum of 30 semester units of 
work taken in University of California extension courses prefixed by X, XB, 
XL, XR, XSB, or in extension courses acceptable for transfer to the Univer- 
sity of California from other universities, may be counted toward graduation. 
Such courses taken while the student is regularly enrolled at Santa Barbara 
College must be (1) included in the student’s program, (2) counted as a part 
of the student’s course load, and (3) approved by the student’s adviser. The 
entire approved study list must be filed with the Registrar’s Office before the 
work is undertaken. Petition forms requesting authorization for such exten- 
sion and correspondence courses may be obtained at the Registrar’s informa- 
tion window. 

Residence requirement. Every candidate for a bachelor’s degree is required 
to have been enrolled in the College during the senior or final year of resi- 
dence. Twenty-four units must be completed while so enrolled. For this pur- 
pose, it is permissible to offer Summer Session work undertaken at Santa 
Barbara College, but the student must complete at least one regular semester 
of his senior or final year in resident courses of instruction. Credit earned by 
special examinations taken at Santa Barbara College does not meet this re- 
quirement. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS 


A knowledge of the provisions and principles of the United States Constitu- 
tion and of American history, including American institutions and ideals, 
and of the principles of state and local government established under the 
Constitution of the State of California, is required of all candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree. This requirement may be satisfied by any of the fol- 
lowing choices: 

1. Political Science 20 and one of the following: History 17A, 17B, or 8B. 

2. History 17A—17B. 

3. History 8A—8B. 

4, Any two upper division courses chosen from the following: Political 
Science 100, 113, 152, 157, 172; History 171, 173A, 173B, 174, 175, 177, 
181. 

5. Political Science 20 and any one of the upper division courses listed in 
4 above. 

6. Passing a noncredit examination in American history or American in- 
stitutions under the direction of the Department of Social Sciences 
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7. Presenting evidence that the requirement has been satisfied at another 
collegiate institution whose credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa 
Barbara College. 


Credit for any of the above courses earned in University Extension or in sum- 
mer session may be used in fulfilling this requirement. 

In special instances a deviation from these methods of satisfying the re- 
quirement may be authorized by the appropriate divisional dean. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


Every able-bodied male undergraduate in the lower division who is a citizen 
of the United States, unless he is over twenty-three years of age and has been 
officially notified of exemption, must report immediately at the time of regis- 
tration for enrollment in military science. Students must list the prescribed 
courses in military science on their study cards with other College courses. 
Students claiming exemption from all or part of the basie course because of 
noncitizenship, physical disability, active service in the Armed Forces, or 
previous R.O.T.C. training may petition the University for exemption. The 
petition for excuse from, or deferment of, military science must be filed on 
or before registration day. A student who petitions to be excused from mili- 
tary science should nevertheless present himself to the proper instructors for 
enrollment while action on his petition is pending. 

Upon submission of a petition, veterans of the Armed Forces may be ex- 
empted from the basie course and may, upon application, be admitted to the 
advanced course when upper division academic standing has been achieved, 

If a student subject to this requirement lists the preseribed course on his 
study card, and thereafter without authority fails to appear for work in the 
course, his neglect will be reported to the Registrar, who, with the approval 
of the Provost, will notify the student that he is dismissed from the College. 

Further information about the requirement in military science, including 
a statement of the grounds upon which students may be excused from this 
work, is obtainable from the Department of Military Science. 

‘Students who enter the College with advanced standing will have the re- 
quirements in military science reduced in accordance with the following 
schedule: 

Required Military Science 


mnyrcreditior less than 12tunits..ovien ww, ¢ 4 semesters 
Serrespetiesser (12 White) 90H. OF NIGH BE aie ie!) 3 semesters 
meworsemesters (24 units) icdi0ese eek ule eh: 2 semesters 
pire ssomesterah (3G) units 2isit . PRE 8. 22 v4. 1 semester 
metre Semmeatern. (48 WIS) cy. see oe once a's None 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The 2-unit requirement in physical education should be satisfied by enroll- 
ment in activity courses through four consecutive semesters in the freshman 
and sophomore years. (See pages 135-138.) Upon recommendation by the 
College physician, a student who is unable to enroll in activities courses must 
enroll in special individual adaptation classes. 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS 


The major in both divisions is usually limited to 40 units. Each division re- 
quires students to follow its program in general education. In addition to 
meeting requirements of the major department and of the division, the stu- 
dent will normally have some free electives. 
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Lower Division 


The lower division offers the first two years of study and training in practical 
arts and sciences and in liberal arts and sciences. This includes approximately 
60 units of the collegiate program. The emphasis in all departments is upon 
general education rather than specialization. 


ONE-SEMESTER PROGRAM FOR FRESHMEN WHO Do Not DECLARE A MAJOR 


(These students confer with either the Dean of Applied Arts 
or the Dean of Letters and Science.) 


Units 

1, English 1A or Subject, A...)« severest mc + ere ont ences caoee a 3 
(No credit for Subject A) 

2. History 8A, 17A, or Political Science:20 202.0... 31 cee 3 
3. Biology 1A, Chemistry, 15, or Physies/ 15. ::j:0 5. cyst eeteed ee ee 4or3 
A, HEIOCtIVES oni aie iets 2 nlc eeieile 6 elo lonein. 4 ebb > ize le «1 sVs)u eck ee 2—6 
5. Physical education <.<.4.:2% «aus 4 oiaibleises ae ola ee 3 
6. Military science \CMe@N) o of.cse ooo 5 i enue bloidim: + pains eos ee eer 13 


Students anticipating the declaration of majors in mathematics, music, 
physics, chemistry, or early childhood education may delay graduation by 
electing this program. 

Upper Division 

The upper division of the College emphasizes the last two years of the four- 
year curriculum. Sixty semester units must be completed in the upper divi- 
sion; no fewer than 40 units of this total requirement must be elected from 
upper division courses. To be admitted to the upper division, the student must 
normally have completed the lower division requirements and must have satis- 
fied such other requirements as the department of his choice has established. 
In order to take upper division courses, a student with fewer than 55 units 
must petition the dean of his division. Failure to obtain such permission may 
invalidate the student’s program. 

The chairman of the department in which a student registers assigns the 
student’s chief adviser. The student must consult this adviser for assistance 
in all program and other curricular problems. 

The student should choose his major field of study with great care. Per- 
sonal preference, individual qualifications, and future ambitions should be 
earefully weighed. It should be kept in mind that a change of major after 
entering the upper division is likely to prove costly in both units and time. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS 
IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


In the interests of a substantial general education, the following minimum 
basic requirements must be met by all majors in the division: 


Artand (MUSIC 46% 25% «Ales ol. nek be See. eles +s ota er 4 
(An appreciation course must be taken in at least one department. 
Activity courses are allowed in one department) 


Controlled electives from fields of general education............... 5-6 
(Courses vary from department to department) 

Englishvand speech ooo resis isto es cee crete tye 6 0 ne era er ee 12 
(Ineluding English 1A—1B and Speech 11) 

Military» science), (men). Titi. v.06 wees oie ey = eats ep ae one ep ee 0-6 

Physical education: activities ica. uat, g.)04/oe eect, au, ae 2 


Psychology LA... 5. sie 5 sie meeps vie chain dieinttes «teaste see eea at iit an 3 
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(See pages 50, 51 in regard to the American History and Institu- 
tions requirement) 


The departments offering majors in the Division of Applied Arts meet the 
above requirements in somewhat different ways. Students interested in a 
specific major are counseled to seek advice from the proposed major depart- 
ment, or from the divisional dean. See page 22 for majors in the applied arts. 


FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


A freshman student in the Division of Applied Arts normally selects a depart- 
mental major if he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, under 
proper advisement, the selection of a major may be deferred for one or two 
semesters. Generally speaking, a student in this division will, after coun- 
seling with his faculty adviser, select his electives from subjects that are 
appropriate to his special interests. 
To provide common experience in basic college courses, all entering fresh- 
men in the Division of Applied Arts are required to take the program listed 
below. With the exception of elective courses, all subjects in the freshman 
year are from the basic general education core required of students in the 
Division of Applied Arts prior to graduation. 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
1. Controlled electives ........... 4 1. Controlled electives ........... 4 
(Chosen by proposed major de- (Chosen by proposed major de- 
partment.) partment.) 
2. English 1A (or Subject A*).... 3 2. English 1B (prerequisite 1A)... 3 
3. Military science and tactics..... ihe 3. Military science and tactics..... 13 
mer nysical education ......:..... z ay PE DYSICAL CQUCALION =| Vue sue 4 
PEESCLONGCON te. ee lite wa ne 3-4 Or MClENCE Ti terse reg es 3 


(a) Biological Science 1A, or 
(b) Physics 15 or 
Chemistry 15, or 


(a) Biological Science 1B (pre- 
requisite 1A), or 
(b) Physics 15 or 


(c) Other sciences or mathematics 
approved by the division for 
major students 


Megcin) SCIENCE . 2. So ee ek 


Chemistry 15, or 

(ec) Other sciences or mathematics 
approved by the division for 
major students 


GaS0Cial SClen Coma epee ane fee 3 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


The Division of Letters and Science requires each student to complete a pro- 
gram of general education designed to acquaint him with the cultural heritage 
of his society. Students are offered courses in common which introduce them 
to the main subject fields; thereafter they are permitted to select additional 
courses in these subjects without reference to the nature of their major or 
subordination to its needs. In planning programs, students and advisers 
should consult the list of courses which must be completed in lower division 
Standing. (See page 54.) 

Since the major program is itself a fundamental liberalizing experience, 
students who major in a subject represented by more than a 3-unit course 
in the subject fields comprising the general education program shall be re- 
leased from the divisional requirements in that subject field wherever depart- 
mental and divisional requirements differ. See page 23 for majors in Letters 
and Seience. 


* See pages 35 and 36 for note on Subject A. 
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PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


1, Art and Music Units 

Art 1 (2 units) and 

Music 15 (2 units) 

An additional 4 units of work to to be selected from the following 

courses: Art: 4, 8, 102, 103, 104, 107, 108, 110, 111, 112, 113, 115A, 

115B,.117, 118,.119. Musie: 16, 111, 112, 113 -bis or eas 

LAS, LL9% 05 2 apege's MG al hiatal Big he slat ode bale dhety (oes tote at 8 

2. English and Speech 

(a) English 1A-1B. (6 units) 

(b) and at least 6 additional units from English or from speech 

(3 units) and English (3. Units) «\. 2000). asm npiele) ate 12 

3. Foreign Language | 
The divisional requirement of 12 units in one, or 16 units in two 
foreign languages may be satisfied partially or wholly by one for- 
eign language taken in high school as follows: 
Two years high school foreign language—4 college units 
Three years high school foreign language—S8 college units 
Four years high school foreign language—12 college units 

Students continuing their high school language in college should do 

so as soon as possible after entrance. Credit toward the foreign lan- 

guage requirement will not be allowed for college language that 

duplicates previous high school work. Foreign students should con- 

sult: the Foreign Student Adviser... 2... ..t.s ac. 2) nas eee 0-12 

4, Natural Sciences and Mathematics 

Seven-eight units from group (a) plus 6 units from group (b) 

in either sequence: 

(a) Biology 1A-1B; Botany 1-2; Botany 1 and Biology 1B; Zool- 
ogy 1A-1B; Zoology 1A and Biology 1B. 

(b) One course from (1) and one course from (2) in either se- 
quence: 

(1) Chemistry 15 
Physics 15 
(2) Chemistry 15 
Physies 15 
Geology 2 
Geology 101 
Mathematies 1.0. Foc. ns. ok seme e et or ete rn 13-14 
5. Philosophy 

(a) Philosophy 1. (If the student prefers a more extensive experi- 
ence, one of the 6-unit sequences, Philosophy 6A—6B, or 20A- 
20B, may be substituted.) 

(b) An additional 3 units in upper division philosophy........... 6 

6. Psychology 
Psychology 1A (not open to freshmen unless they are majors in 
psychology) VO SeP oN Pe eae as ate oe ie en ee 3 
7. Social Sciences* 

(a) 6 units of lower division work in the social sciences. It is 
strongly recommended that these units be taken by the stu- 
dent while in lower division standing. (6 units) 

(b) An additional 6 units of work in the social sciences which may 


be in either upper or lower division courses. (6 units)........ 12 
8. Military science “‘Cmem))'.. 2 2% 5 oud sal wiale eee aise ale ois ne teen en 0-6 
9) Physical education activities ss... Van... .. 4. oe as eee 2 


* The attention of the student is directed to the requirement in American History 
and Institutions which may be satisfied by upper or lower division courses. (See pages 
50 and 51,) 
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FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


A freshman student in the Division of Letters and Science may select a major 
subject if he is reasonably sure of his future interests, However, the selection 
of a major may be deferred for one year in the interest of general orienta- 
tion to college work. See page 52 for a one-semester program for freshmen 
who do not declare a major. The following program is recommended for all 
entering freshmen who have selected a major in the Division of Letters and 
Science. Deviations from the program may be made only upon the approval 
of the department chairmen. 


First SEMESTER Units 
Beeueuen LAS wo hoe. eer fate ee 3 
BELONUSUAE poe. Ces OS Ls Foe 4 
3. Military Science and Tactics.... 13 
4, Physical Education ........... 3 
5. Science or Social Science....... 3-4 
6. Electives from courses to be com- 


pleted in lower division standing 
(see below), or departmental re- 


SECOND SEMESTER Units 
JengliNi ee ee Or ee eae 3 
Bs BNE URGE Hor. etese c's . oe Oo avald 4 
3. Military Science and Tactics.... 13 
4. Physical Education ........... 
5. Science or Social Science....... 3-4 
6. Electives from courses to be com- 


pleted in lower division standing 
(see below), or departmental re- 


MULEPINONCEN Lave usicteaie f cae sos 2-6 MALOU ON Cle eae inet eaante a sk 2-6 


Courses to be Completed in Lower Division Standing 


Units Units 
BEL tc. oll AMO ret alee 2, 2 NaS, | Se Pieters dheties . aed Blasts 2 
meerateral SCcignte. .: |. «hess occ fot 6-7 ERURO DIM r oe asern ps copra dit aucc the 3 
Samet. A 11S 2 ge ae ok oy 6 INV SlCA id UWCAtIOM fares ses fe 2 
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STUDENT TEACHING 


The public schools of the city of Santa Barbara and near-by cities and towns 
afford the laboratory for student teaching. Both demonstration of modern - 
practices and supervision of student teachers are carried out by selected 
teachers and principals of these schools under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Santa Barbara College. Student teachers are placed 
in all grades from the kindergarten through the secondary schools, For fur- 
ther information, see pages 88 and 89 and the descriptions under the respec- 
tive departments. 


Requirements 


Grades. In order to register for student teaching at the early childhood, 
elementary, junior high and special secondary level, the student must have 
maintained a scholarship average of grade C or higher in courses taken in the 
University of California. 

At the conclusion of any semester, should the student’s average fall below 
grade C, he may not register for student teaching until the C average has 
been reestablished. 

No student may be graduated, with teaching credentials, with less than a 
C average in student teaching. When the scholarship average in student 
teaching falls below grade C, additional units beyond the 120 total units 
required for graduation will be imposed until the average grade in student 
teaching reaches the C standard. Any grade below a C in directed teaching 
is not considered of “passing quality.” 

An applicant for the general secondary credential must have earned certain 
undergraduate grade-point averages. During his junior and senior years he 
must have maintained a grade-point average of 2.75 in his major and 2.50 
in his minor, his courses in education, and in his academic work in general, 
In applying these standards, the Committee on Admissions may give some 
consideration to high scores attained on the area tests of the Educational] 
Testing Service, or on the Graduate Record Examination, or on both, 
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Every student who has been admitted to Santa Barbara College as an 
applicant for the general secondary credential and a fifth year of work must 
maintain an over-all minimum grade-point average of 2.75 in courses under- 
taken by him in his major, in his minor, and in education. A student who 
fails to maintain these standards of scholarship is subject to dismissal from 
the credential program. 


Examinations for Student Teaching 


Proficiency test. Before commencing their student teaching, majors in any 
department must pass a proficiency test in the statutory subjects (reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, language, and penmanship). All students who desire to 
be recommended for a teaching credential by this College or who plan to 
do student teaching to satisfy requirements for a teaching credential must 
meet this requirement. This test should be taken not later than the first 
semester of the junior year or preferably the first half of the sophomore 
year. In the case of transfers, it should be taken as nearly as possible in 
conformity with this schedule. 

In the ease of graduate or special graduate students, the test should be 
taken at the first opportunity after registration here. It must be completed 
before a student teaching assignment will be given. 

Speech test. All candidates for teaching credentials in any department of 
this College must prove their proficiency in speech by passing Speech 11; 
transfer students may present transfer credit in Speech 11 or its equivalent 
and in addition must pass the speech proficiency test during their first semes- 
ter of enrollment in the College. In special cases, Speech 46 or 172 may be 
substituted for Speech 11 in satisfying this requirement. Students who com- 
plete Speech 11 with a D grade, or demonstrate lack of speech adjustment 
or show particular defects, either during the course work or in student teach- 
ing, may be required to take a corrective course or its equivalent. The speech 
test is given twice each semester. Retests are not allowed. If the student has 
not fulfilled this requirement when he registers for his first semester of stu- 
dent teaching, he must register for Speech 11 and student teaching coneur- 
rently. 

Graduate or special graduate students working toward a credential should 
take the speech test unless they have had Speech 11 in this College. 

Physical Examinations for Teaching Credentials. See page 89. 


Minors 


In most of the majors a minor is not required in order to complete require- 
ments for graduation. 

To satisfy the requirement for the State credential, students whose major 
is in junior high school education must complete two minors in subjects 
taught in high school. For those departments in which minors are required 
or recommended, see the departmental descriptions. Candidates for the gen- 
eral secondary credential or the master’s degree, should plan to complete at 
least one minor. 

Minors must be approved by the chairmen of the departments in which they 
are offered. 

Units required for a minor. Eighteen to 20 units, of which 6 must be upper 
division, are, in general, required to complete a minor in any department. 
For details regarding the requirements for a minor in any department, the 
student should consult the chairman of that department. 

Minors available. The following minors are offered at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege: art, biology, botany, chemistry, economics, education, English, French, 
geology, German, graphic arts, health education, history, home economics, 
industrial arts, mathematics, military science, music (vocal, instrumental, 
theory, publie school), philosophy, physical education, physical science, 
physies, political science, psychology, Spanish, sociology, speech, and zoology. 


THE GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Santa Barbara College offers graduate programs leading to the Master of 
Arts degree and the general sceondary credential in the fields listed below. 


THE MASTER OF ARTS 


Majors in chemistry, economies (economie theory, American economic history, 
history of economic thought), English, history (the American West, Civil 
War and reconstruction), physies, political science (international relations 
and comparative governments, and polities and administration), and psy- 
chology. 


THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


Majors in art, biological science, English, home economics, industrial arts, 
mathematics, music, physical education, physical Science, social science, and 
speech. 

Applications for graduate standing will be received from graduates of ree- 
ognized colleges and universities. The basis of selection will be promise of 
success in the proposed work, as judged largely by the previous college record. 
Only students with superior scholarship will be admitted to the graduate 
program. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING GRADUATE 
STUDY AT SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


In order that prospective graduate students may better understand the con- 
ditions of admission to graduate standing and the requirements for earning 
a master’s degree or a general secondary credential, attention is directed to 
the rules briefly described below. 

All persons seeking graduate standing for the master’s degree or for the 
general secondary credential must apply to the Committee on Admissions 
through the Office of the Registrar. The Committee on Admissions has juris- 
diction over all applications for admission to graduate work. Each applicant 
must file with the Registrar two copies of a formal application and an official 
transcript of his record from each college and university he has attended, 
not later than July 15 for the fall semester, and not later than December 15 
for the ensuing spring semester. The application blank may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Cali- 
fornia. The application must be accompanied by a money order or bank draft 
for $5 in payment of the application fee. Payment should be made for the 
exact amount, and checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable 
to The Regents of the University of California. 

Approval of an application does not constitute a commitment on the part 
of the College to accept the applicant as a candidate for a degree or to recom- 
mend him for a credential. Certain requirements must be met while in grad- 
uate standing prior to a student’s formally becoming a candidate for a degree 
or receiving the recommendation for a credential. Moreover, the College 
reserves the right to withhold or withdraw from any student the privilege of 
candidacy or of recommendation prior to the completion of requirements for 
a degree or credential. 

Every person who is granted admission to graduate standing at Santa 
Barbara College will be classified either as a graduate student or as a special 
graduate. 

THE GRADUATE STUDENT 


At Santa Barbara College a student may apply for graduate status in one 
or both of two programs as indicated in A and B below. Every graduate 
student must be so enrolled. 
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The Graduate Program 


A. Applicants for the Master's Degree 


A student may apply for graduate standing to seek the master’s degree. 
An applicant for this degree is subject to the following regulations: 


iB 


Admission. No student may be admitted to the program for the master’s 
degree without the approval of the chairman of his department, the 
dean of his division, and the Committee on Admissions. 


. Preparation. The student’s baccalaureate training must be substantially 


the same as that required for the corresponding major at Santa Bar- 
bara College. 


. Scholarship. An applicant for the master’s degree must have maintained 


during his junior and senior years a grade-point average of at least 
3.00 based upon all courses undertaken. Lacking this average, he must 
have scored in the upper quartile among first-year graduate students 
in the Graduate Record Examination in his specialty, or in the general 
aptitude section of this examination if his specialty is not represented 
in the subject area tests. In determining standing in these examina- 
tions, the norms for the National Testing Program must be used rather 
than those of the Institutional Program. 

An exception to these requirements may be granted in the case of a 
student who has been unusually successful in his senior year. To be 
eligible for consideration, a student must have achieved a 2.75 grade- 
point average based on all courses undertaken during his junior and 
senior years, and his admission to graduate standing requires a special 
petition which must be approved by the chairman of his department, 
the divisional dean, and the Committee on Admissions. Such a student 
will be automatically disqualified for the master’s degree if at the end 
of his first semester of graduate work he has not achieved a 3.00 grade- 
point average in a program composed exclusively of courses related to 
the major field of study and prescribed by the department chairman. 

Every student who has been admitted as an applicant for the mas- 
ter’s degree must maintain at least a 3.00 grade-point average in courses 
accepted by the department chairman as part of the 24 units required 
for the master’s program. Failure to do so renders the student liable 
to dismissal from this program. 


. Residence. At least two semesters of academic residence are required 


of all students seeking the master’s degree. Each six or eight weeks 
summer session counts as one-half of one semester of residence. Further 
details may be obtained from the chairman of the department. 


. Program. The program of every student who is seeking the master’s 


degree must be approved by his department. At least 24 units of grad- 
uate work are required for the degree; 12 of these units will normally 
be in courses numbered in the 200 series. Students seeking the master’s 
degree may enroll in courses numbered 198 and 199, but may not utilize 
them to satisfy the 24 units required for the master’s degree. Further 
information regarding course requirements may be obtained from the 
chairman of the department. 


. Candidacy. Admission to candidacy is not automatic. Approximately 


one semester prior to the completion of the requirements for the mas- 
ter’s degree, an applicant for the degree must make formal petition for 
advancement to candidacy. Further details may be obtained from the 
Office of the Registrar. 


. Thesis. A thesis, creative work project, or comprehensive examination 


is required of every candidate for the master’s degree. Further details 
are available from the chairman of the department. 
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B. Applicants for Recommendation for the 

General Secondary Credential 

A student may apply for graduate standing for the purpose of obtaining 

the general secondary credential. An applicant for this credential is sub- 

ject to the following regulations as well as those imposed by the State 

Department of Education: 

1. Admission. No student may be admitted as an applicant for the general 
secondary credential unless his application is approved by the chairman 
of the department of his teaching major, and the Committee on Ad- 
missions, 

2. Preparation. The student’s baccalaureate training must be substantially 
the same as that required in the field of his teaching major at Santa 
Barbara College. The applicant’s undergraduate program must exhibit 
breadth in general education in such fields as the fine arts, languages 
and literature, the sciences, psychology, philosophy, and the social sci- 
ences. Deficiencies in this regard must be removed prior to admission 
to candidacy as prescribed by the chairman of the department of the 
teaching major and approved by the dean of the division in which the 
student’s major is offered at Santa Barbara College. 

3. Scholarship. An applicant for the general secondary credential must 
have earned certain undergraduate grade-point averages. During his 
junior and senior years he must have maintained a grade-point average 
of 2.75 in his major and 2.50 in his minor, his courses in education, and 
in his academie work in general. In applying these standards, the Com- 
mittee on Admissions may give some consideration to high scores at- 
tained on the Area Tests of the Educational Testing Service, or on the 
Graduate Record Examination, or on both. 

Every student who has been admitted to Santa Barbara College as 
an applicant for the general secondary credential must maintain an 
over-all minimum grade-point average of 2.75 in courses undertaken 
by him in his major, in his minor, and in education. A student who 
fails to maintain these standards of scholarship is subject to dismissal 
from the credential program. 

4. Residence. The residence requirements for recommendation for the gen- 
eral secondary credential] are the same as those for the master’s degree. 

5. Program. The program of every student who is seeking the general 

secondary credential must be approved by the chairman of the depart- 
ment of his teaching major, in consultation with the Department of 
Education. To be recommended for the credential, the student must 
complete at least 24 units of upper division work, or graduate work, 
or both. A teaching major and a teaching minor must be completed. 
Only in the Division of Letters and Science may a candidate with a 
nonteaching major qualify for recommendation. In such cases, two 
teaching minors must be completed. Applicants with a major in the 
Division of Applied Arts must complete a minor in the Division of 
Letters and Science. Every applicant must receive the approval of the 
Committee on Teaching Eligibility before he undertakes his student 
teaching. At least one month before the end of the semester immedi- 
ately preceding the semester in which the student proposes to undertake 
his student teaching, he must file with the Director of Student Teaching 
a form entitled “Application for Student Teaching Assignment.” Fur- 
ther details regarding program requirements may be obtained from 
the chairman of the major department. 

Candidacy. Admission to candidacy is not automatic. Approximately 
one semester prior to the completion of the requirements for the general 
secondary credential, an applicant for the credential must make formal 
petition for advancement to candidacy. Further details may be obtained 
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from the Registrar’s Office. Admission to candidacy is subject to the 
approval of the department of the student’s major in consultation with 
the department of the student’s minor, and with the Department of 
Education. 


THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


The general secondary credential authorizes the holder to teach any or all 
subjects (with the exception of classes organized under the provisions of 
the Federal and State Vocational Education Acts) in all grades of any 
junior college, senior high school, four-year high school, junior high school, 
and the seventh and eighth grades of elementary school. 

A student must apply for graduate standing for the purpose of obtaining 
the general secondary credential. 


Curricular Requirements 


A. The candidate must complete a teaching major of at least 36 units, with a 
minimum of 12 units in upper division and/or graduate courses. At least 
6 units in subject fields commonly taught in secondary schools must be 
earned while the student is in graduate standing. He must also complete 
a teaching minor of 20 units as prescribed by the minor department. Stu- 
dents with a major in the Division of Applied Arts must present a minor 
from the Division of Letters and Science, except that male students in 
either division may present a minor in military scence. 

Teaching majors and minors in the Division of Letters and Science are: 
art; biological sciences—biology, botany, or zoology; English; mathe- 
matics; music; physical sciences—chemistry, geology, physics, physical 
science; social sciences—economiecs, history, political science, social sci- 
ence, sociology; speech. Teaching majors and minors in the Division of 
Applied Arts are: home economies, industrial arts, music, men’s physical 
education, women’s physical education, speech. 

B. Candidates must complete 24 units in education. See page 88. 


THE SPECIAL GRADUATE 


At Santa Barbara College a student may apply for admission to Special 

Graduate status in only one of two categories as indicated below. The atten- 

tion of every applicant for this status is directed to the statement on page 

57 of these regulations regarding the rights reserved by the College in respect 

to admission to graduate standing for a master’s degree or a general second- 

ary credential. The same rights are reserved with regard to admission to 

Special Graduate status. In addition, students who have been admitted to 

this status may not become candidates for the master’s degree or for recom- 

mendation for the general secondary credential. Moreover, such students may 
not enroll in 200 series courses or in student teaching for the general sec- 
ondary credential. 

A. Applicants for an undergraduate credential. A student may apply for 
Special Graduate status in order to complete an undergraduate credential, 
such as the general elementary or the special secondary credential. Admis- 
sion is normally limited to one semester. To be eligible for admission, the 
student ordinarily must have maintained a 2.5 grade-point average in all 
work undertaken during his junior and senior years. Exceptions to this 
requirement may be made by the Committee on Admissions according to 
the recommendations established by the academie deans. Special Graduates 
must maintain a grade-point average of at least 2.5 in all courses or be 
subject to dismissal. 

B. Applicants seeking to attain a specific objective within a limited time. 
Such applicants must have achieved a grade-point average of at least 2.5 
in all courses undertaken during their junior and senior years, and must 
maintain this average, or be subject to dismissal. 


CAREERS FOR GRADUATES OF A 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


The first career a student at a liberal arts college pursues is the college 
itself. Here he will remain, if he enters as a freshman and later obtains 
his A.B., for four years; here, whatever his major, he will take work in sci- 
ence, literature, philosophy, history, the fine arts, and a variety of other 
subjects; here, his total academic experience may include more than forty 
separate semester courses; and, finally, what happens to him here ean alter 
the entire course of his later life. 

A student’s first obligation to his career within the liberal arts college 
is to make it the most exciting one possible for himself as an individual; 
and he can best do this by selecting the subjects and the teachers that offer 
his own particular mind the greatest stimulation and the greatest possible 
opportunities for growth. He will discover what these courses are, and who 
these teachers are, with the help of fellow students, faculty advisers, and 
his own experience as he proceeds from semester to semester, If his career 
within the college is a suecess—that is, if he achieves, in pursuing it, a maxi- 
mum of intellectual exhilaration and a minimum of sheer boredom—he will 
leave college with the best possible preparation for his own future: an edu- 
eated mind and a habit of enthusiastic response to any challenge that may 
confront him. 

Besides being a career in itself, a liberal arts college also offers its stu- 
dents varying degrees of opportunity to prepare themselves for specific sorts 
of life work after graduation. For some later careers, such as that of a doctor 
or a physicist, preparation needs to begin early and requires careful plan- 
ning; for others, such as that of a lawyer, journalist, or businessman, much 
greater flexibility in choice of college courses and major subjects is possible. 
A few notes on specific careers which have been embarked on by graduates of 
Santa Barbara College follow. 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, 
OTHER PLANT SCIENCES 


These professions require a strong program in the natural sciences with a 
major in botany. Preprofessional training in landscape architecture includes 
suitable courses in art. A year in a graduate or technical school subsequent 
to graduation forms a basis for a position of leadership in the field. 


BUSINESS 


Business opportunities, especially in the executive branches, are excellent 
today for graduates of liberal arts colleges. Many students, in preparation 
for a business career, major in economics; but many other majors, such as 
Hispanic-American studies, foreign languages, literature, or mathematics 
also number successful businessmen among their graduates. One of the lead- 
ing graduate schools of business administration in the United States today 
leaves the widest possible choice of courses and majors open to all applicants ; 
its catalogue reads as follows: “To be eligible for admission ... a man ordi- 
narily must hold a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent from a recognized 
collegiate institution in this country or abroad. There are no specific courses, 
prerequisites, majors, or areas of concentration a man must have completed 
to qualify as an applicant. The Admissions Board is more interested in the 
quality of the man and the quality of the work done than it is in the specific 
courses taken.” 
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For students with specific undergraduate interests in various aspects of 
business Santa Barbara College offers a wide range of courses in the fields 
of government and business including accounting, statistics, economic theory 
and history, money and banking, business cycles, labor problems, government 
and business, and international trade. The Department of Industrial Arts 
offers a program in industrial management which prepares for specific posi- 
tions in industry. 


COLLEGE TEACHING 


A student who, in the course of his college career, becomes sufficiently inter- 
ested in his major subject, or in some other subject, may wish to consider 
college teaching as a possible career. If so, he should seek advice from the 
faculty members in the area that interests him. He should also take into 
account, in planning his own future, the fact that most college teachers today 
find it an advantage to have the Ph.D. degree; and that for this degree, in 
many graduate schools, a knowledge of French, German, and sometimes a 
third language may be required. 


ENGINEERING 


Preéngineering students wishing to prepare for transfer to the undergrad- 
uate program of the Colleges of Engineering of the University of California 
should consult the ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE COLLEGES OF ENGINEERING, con- 
taining requirements for entrance at the junior level. Certain of the lower 
division required courses in engineering are not available at Santa Barbara 
College. However, well-qualified students who prefer to obtain two years of 
work at Santa Barbara College may then complete the junior entrance re- 
quirements, including the Upper Division Engineering Examination, on the 
Berkeley or Los Angeles campus during the summer following the sophomore 
year. Acceptance at the junior level is determined by the Colleges of Engi- 
neering on the basis of scholastic records, examination results and recom- 
mendations. The lower division engineering examination, an aptitude test, 
should be taken by prospective engineering students before entry into the 
freshman year. 

4—2 Program. It is becoming increasingly difficult for the student to com- 
plete the requirements for an engineering degree in four years. Moreover, 
there is a need in industry and in research and development laboratories for 
engineering scientists who possess necessary fundamental preparation in the 
sciences and mathematics as well as a more extensive background in the 
liberal arts. A combination of four years undergraduate plus two years of 
graduate study, known as the 4-2 program, presents an excellent solution to 
this need. In this sequence of courses superior students are able to obtain a 
master’s degree in certain fields of engineering in two years, after graduation 
from a liberal arts college with a major in an area of the physical sciences 
or mathematics. Graduates of this program are in special demand, 


JOURNALISM 


Journalism students throughout the United States may be found to be 
majors in almost any field traditionally associated with the liberal arts. 


LAW 


The legal profession regards a broad liberal arts education as its soundest 
background. Most valued prerequisites for later legal training are: the ability 
to write and speak with clarity and precision; a critical understanding of 
the human institutions and values with which the law deals; and creative 
power in thinking. The development of these fundamental capacities is not 
necessarily dependent upon any particular course or combination of courses, 
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but must be fitted to individual interests and needs. However, most prelaw 
students tend to major in one of the social sciences, such as political science. 
Also recommended is substantial work in history, economies, philosophy, 
literature, and speech. 


LIBRARIANSHIP 


Librarianship today covers a wide field. A good general education is an excel- 
lent background for the graduate study for this profession, and the under- 
graduate program for prospective librarians should include varied courses in 
the liberal arts field, the humanities, arts, sciences, and social sciences, For- 
eign languages are useful and sometimes required. There is an increasing 
need in the large and special libraries for specialized subject interests, and 
any subject major in either division of the College provides useful under- 
graduate training. 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNICIANS 


Students interested in becoming medical laboratory technicians should major 
in zoology and plan to take an additional year of professional training at an 
accredited hospital or school for technicians. 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, NURSING 


Medicine, dentistry, and nursing are professions which have long been re- 
ceiving graduates from Santa Barbara College. Students interested in these 
fields are advised to major in zoology. A thorough grounding in the biological 
and physicochemical sciences coupled with a strong emphasis on general edu- 
cation has shaped not only the objectives of the premedical program, but 
the admissions policies of medical schools. Some medical schools accept stu- 
dents at the end of their junior year of undergraduate premedical training. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology courses at Santa Barbara College contribute to general educa- 
tion as well as to preprofessional work leading to specialized graduate fields 
such as clinical psychology. The master’s degree is considered minimal for 
professional work. Advice from staff members should be sought early to 
ensure a suitable sequence of related courses. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Social work as a profession now requires specialized training in a graduate 
school. Students interested in the profession are advised to major in one of 
the social sciences including courses in sociology, economics, anthropology, 
political science, psychology, and statistics. Students at Santa Barbara Col- 
lege may select courses which will prepare them for a graduate school of 
social work or, in some instances, for in-service training programs or direct 
employment. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1958-1959 
EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The Semester Unit. A semester unit represents one full period of classwork 
per week with two hours outside preparation or, if a laboratory subject, three 
full periods a week, taken for the entire semester. In any laboratory course, 
three laboratory hours have the unit value of one lecture hour. The unit value 
of each course is indicated by a number in parentheses immediately following 
the title of the course. 

Roman Numeral and Letter Designations. The Roman numerals I and II 
and the letters Yr. are placed after the unit value of courses to show when 
they are offered: I, in the fall semester; II, in the spring semester; I, II, in 
both semesters; and Yr., continued through the fall and spring semesters. 

Year Courses; Double Numbers. A course designated by a double number 
(for example, History 4A—4B) is continued through two successive semesters, 
ordinarily from September to June. The student should use the first number 
in registering for the course during its first semester, and the second number 
during its second semester. Generally the first half of such a course is pre- 
requisite to the second half. A final report is made by the instructor at the 
end of each semester. The student may discontinue the course at the end of 
the first semester, with final credit for the first half of the course, except as 
otherwise noted. 

Classification and Numbering of Courses. Courses are classified and num- 
bered as follows: 

(1) Lower division courses (numbered 1-99, or indicated by letters if in 
subjects usually given in high school). A lower division course is one open to 
freshmen and to sophomores; such courses are not credited as upper division 
work in any department. 

(2) Upper Division Courses (numbered 100-199). An upper division course 
in any department is one which is open only to those students who have com- 
pleted a lower division course, or courses, in that department, or is an elemen- 
tary course in a subject of such difficulty as to require the maturity expected 
of an upper division student. 

(3) Graduate Courses (200-299). A graduate course is one which is open 
normally only to students in graduate standing. 

Special courses in each department numbered 199, and entitled, for ex- 
ample, Independent Studies in Art, Independent Studies in Biological Sci- 
ences, are courses which present an opportunity for independent study on the 
part of well-prepared major students who have completed 85 or more units. 
No more than six semester hours of 199 courses can be credited to a student, 
and the limit for one semester is 4 units. 
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ART 


Kurt Baer, Ph.D., Professor of Art. 

Catherine C, Campbell, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 

Ruth M. Ellison, M.A., Associate Professor of Art, Emeritus. 

Jacob Lindberg-Hansen, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 

Mario A. Del Chiaro, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Art. 

William E. Dole, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Howard GC. Fenton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art (Chairman of the De- 
partment). 

Edward A. Kineaid, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

William A. Rohrbach, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Robert C. Thomas, M.F.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Howard Warshaw, Assistant Professor of Art. 

Jane Purcell, M.A., Instructor in Art. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a major 
in art in the Letters and Science Division. 

The Department of Art reserves the privilege of retaining student work 
for a period of one year for exhibition purposes. Each senior must submit a 
representative collection of his work to a departmental committee before 
graduation. In laboratory classes the department requires 3 hours of work 

each week for each unit. 
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History 4A—-4B. History of Burope © 2) sie.e Gs be ns es 3—3 

MAJOR 


Requirements for the Major: Satisfactory completion of one of the following 
programs, 26—30 units, in upper division courses. For divisional requirements, 
see pages 52, 53, and 54. 


Major with History Emphasis Units 
Peers OTIONLALRAT Le, eee este ris Gos hoe ere yh tade Shs 2 
Merb One TEIStoTiG anal rimitive) Arts). Ss, cans. yeu es 2 
Pema y on SCAG ILD AAT Want ted, tenes ere ets eens lee a aide. Goebbels 2 
PETAL ig SOTCULOVAL «ALT st. sted ale euste Dix tk Och ed MER ook Wied he are ee 2 
PTUs ettON AIPBANCEMATUR., So lite ar. Hel Rilenalt OMe stow 2 SE 2 
Are ii0../th-ands 18th-Century..Paintings, 24. ete. 2 
TOL el se eantiny Ait tied Oth Cen Cary is eda. entree eee eos 2 
Art 112. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art ....... 2 
Retin ir eeUSLOlys OL MCU pUGre belek Falie « dsalhs 4 isvabe se iolens shines 2 
Art 115A. Spanish Art 

or 
Art Ll. The Arts.of Hispanic Americas iis ee Cos ws 2 
tilt. lie-ATrtof the United Statesie Pai... av balan 2 
arto, Wovancea Deaton and, Color ay ose cs awe nels siete 2 
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Major with Painting Emphasis 


Four units in art history from the following: Units 

ArtAds, Art 110,cArt JI 1°Art 1129549) 9) 2-2 
Art 120. Advanced Drawing.......... TOL ye ee 2 
Art 121, Advanced Life Drawing”. 59...) eee 2 
Art 128A~128B. Print Making =.7 5. 990). a) pee 2-2 
Art'131. Advanced Design and Color’ Jt) 4. pee 2 
Hight units from the following: 

Art 1424-B-C-D=R- Rye ee 2—-2—2-2-2-9 
Art 160A, Advanced Sculpture 

or 

Art161.Wood Seulpture, ><... este 2 


Major with Sculpture Emphasis 
Four units in art history from the following: 


Art-102, Art:103, Art 111, Art 112, Art 1137.90 eee 2-2 
Art 120. Advanced: Drawing». 1, /) 42) 4. 05.20). ee 2 
Att 121. Advanced Life Drawing 1... //.4 eee 2 
Art 131, Advanced Design and Color ......,./.uaeepeaue 2 
Two units from the following: Art 142A-B-C-D-E-F..... 2 
Art 160A—B-C-D, Advanced Sculpture .............. 2—2—2-2 
Art: 161; Wood Sculpture: 2... 90.0 eee 2 
Art 175A. The Art of Pottery and Ceramie Sculpture saa oe 2 

MINOR 


Requirements for the Minor: satisfactory completion of the following 20 
units. 


Units 
Art. The Understanding-of Arty. 2...) o2,. = eee 2 
Art 4. History of Ancient Art 
or 

Art'8. History of¢Modern Art-,..,°.....- 5.000 eee 2 
Art 20. Beginning’ Drawing «. 5.4 0ss..... 4.0L 2 
Art 21. Beginning Figure Drawing ..................... 2 
Aft31. Design and Color (2) 2..4252.5 <4) 2 
Art42.~Beginning Painting... wo... ye ote 2 
Art electives—upper division “1. “7.)/.... .. oan 8 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAM 


A. The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. The candidate must 
complete a major in art, and the following courses: Art 39, Art 170A—170B. 
At least 6 units in subject fields commonly taught in secondary schools must 
be earned while the student is in graduate standing. He must also complete a 
teaching minor as prescribed by the minor department. In addition the candi- 
date must complete 24 units in education as prescribed by the Department of 
Edueation (see page 88), including 6 units of practice teaching—4 units in 
the major and 2 units in the minor. 


B. The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


Completion of the following units: Units 
Art1,The Understanding of Artanis ist. 6 ee ee 2 
Art 4. History of Ancient Art 

or 
Art 8, History of Modern "Art:,..... 7.0. 2 ee 2 


Art 20. Beginning Drawing ©.L gig | ce 2 
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AvtoLe beginning Kigire- Drawing . ii) .459.. Maric 8 oes zB 
Phat ten JOi OE 10 ls GIOT, ferries frees eens whe eee tenes vas we 2 
PAT eect sO LILI AE AITILAN OS Pele pote: Shs eke gate Ge atsLg Satins eA 2 
Axvt 131, Advanced Desipn.and.Color ©. 4.25. .8 5 S.sujia ss. 2 
PUT aL Pa ORION A EOTIOIS Mere teen.) ice Bn ee sg Oh ooo anes lh 2 
Me EMEMOIVIGLOT OL DULLLEUOT Y Mende ve ict sheets a, cats beer carey: ora sa 2 
Petia TOI bef DOT RL RS foarte hk pote Ries. Sage At ts 2 
Edueation A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary 

PROD TERA LUG RO Aah: Sore wae ER ee hem ys MEPS se ARS 2 
Education A 192A. Student Teaching in Art ............: 2 


C. The Special Secondary Teaching Credential in Art. 
The candidate must complete a major in art and the following courses: 


Units 
Art 39. Ceramics 
Ore, 

Art 175A. The Art of Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture...... 2 
Arwi(oA=1) 0B. Design: in. Materials. 1c: ste, fi 3 ee ae 2-2 
Education 110. Educational Psychology ................. 3 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education ............ 2 
Buuca Lone (OH econdary: WGUCaLION lee ower oe ai ot 3 
Education A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary 

oN LCR YON LN Ag Ob oR aes ah] Pg gr Pol ae a i OR a eR 2 
Education A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary 

SGHoole Arias were ails hs th. br keds SC atts wna Sipe rs A 2 
PaUCatIONIA LOZ) Studental CAChIN Os waco. stg eh! fa Nae no 6 


Also required are proficiency tests, Speech 11 or examination, and physical 
and health examinations. (See pages 56, 89.) 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. The Understanding of Art. (2) I, Il. The Staff 
An appreciation of the art expressions of various cultures. 
4, History of Ancient Art. (2) I. Mr. Del Chiaro 


Primarily for majors. 
From the Stone Age to the Renaissance. 


8. History of Modern Art. (2) II. Mr. Del Chiaro 
Primarily for majors. 
Renaissance through modern art. 


20. Beginning Drawing. (2) I, II. Mr. Dole, Mr. Rohrbach, Mr. Warshaw 
Composition in black and white media. 


21. Beginning Figure Drawing. (2) I, I. Mr. Thomas 
Prerequisite: course 20. 
Anatomy; composition, using the human figure; various media. 


31, Design and Color, (2) I, II. The Staff 
Analysis of and practice in principles of elementary composition. 


38. Beginning Sculpture. (2) I, Il. Mr. Thomas 
Prerequisite: course 20. 
Sculptural problems; modeling and casting. 


39. Beginning Ceramics. (2) I, I. Mr. Lindberg- Hansen 
Historical fundamentals and techniques of ceramics. 
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42. Beginning Painting. (2) I. Mr. Dole 
Prerequisite: course 20, 31. 
Composition in color; water-color media. 


UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 


102. Oriental Art. (2) II. Mr. Fenton 
The architecture, sculpture, and painting of India, China, and J apan. 


103. Prehistoric and Primitive Arts. (2) I. Mr. Fenton 
The art expressions of African, Oceanic, and prehistoric European cultures. 


104. Ancient Art. (2) I. Mr. Del Chiaro 
Recommended: Art 4. 
The architecture, sculpture, and painting of Egypt, the Near and Middle 
East, Greece, and Italy. 


107. Medieval Art. (2) II. Mr. Del Chiaro 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting; late Roman to 1300 A.D. 
108. Renaissance Art. (2) I. Mr. Baer 


Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the Renaissance in Italy and Spain. 


110. Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Painting. (2) I. 
Baroque and neoclassie painting. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 


“111. Painting in the Nineteenth Century. ( Dy Te Mr. Fenton 
Artists and the cultural backgrounds from neoclassicism to the twentieth 
century. 


112. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art. (2) II. Mr. Baer 
Analysis of concepts and trends in architecture, sculpture, painting and the 
allied arts of the twentieth century. 


113. History of Sculpture. (2) IT. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Major periods of seulpture from ancient times to the present. 
115A. Spanish Art. (2) I. Mr. Baer 


The architecture, sculpture, and painting of Spain and Portugal from 
classical times to the present. 


115B. The Arts of Hispanic America. (2) IT. Mr. Baer 
The architecture, sculpture, painting and crafts from Pre-Columbian times 
to the present. 


*117. The Art of the United States. (2) II. 


Architecture, sculpture, and painting in the United States from Colonial 
times to the present. 


118. History of Costume. (2) IT. Mrs. Campbell 
Historic style periods from ancient times to 1900. 


“119. History of Minor Arts. (2) II. Se 
History and interpretation of design in the various minor arts. 


120. Advanced Drawing. (2) I. Mr. Dole, Mr. Rohrbach 
Prerequisite: courses 20, 21. 
Composition in black and white media. 


121. Advanced Life Drawing. (2) II. Mr. Thomas, Mr. Warshaw 
Prerequisite: courses 20, 21. 
Drawing from the human figure. 


* Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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128A-128B. Print-Making. (2-2) I, II. Mr. Warshaw 
Prerequisite: courses 20, 31. 
Original print design and method. 


131. Advanced Design and Color, (2) I, II. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: courses 20, 21, 31, 42. 
Problems in contemporary design theory. 


142A-B—C—D-E-F.. Advanced Painting. (2—-2—2—2-2-2) I, IT. 
Mr. Dole, Mr. Rohrbach, Mr. Warshaw 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21, 31, 42, 131. 
Various media. Need not be taken in sequence. 


160A—B-C-D. Advanced Sculpture. (2—2—2-2) I, IT. Mr. Thomas 
Prerequisite: courses 20, 21, 31, 38, 131. 
Seulptural problems: various techniques. 


*161. Wood Sculpture. (2) I. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: courses 20, 21, 31, 38, 131. 
Composition in relief and in the round. 


170A-—170B. Design in Materials. (2-2) I, II. , Miss Purcell 
Prerequisite: course 31. 


Design and experiment in various materials. 


175A-B-C-D. The Art of Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture. (2—2-2-2) I, II. 
Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: course 39 or consent of the instructor. 
Creative design, construction, glazing, and firing. 


182. Art in Photography. (2) I, Il. Mr. Rohrbach 
Laboratory, lectures, field trips. Prerequisite: course 31 or equivalent. 
Introduction to photography as an art medium. 


195. Art for Elementary Schools. (2) I, IT. 
Mrs. Campbell, Mr. Kincaid, Miss Purcell 
Art techniques, laboratory practices, observations. For non-art majors. 


199. Independent Studies in Art. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Advanced individual problems. 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art. (2) I. 
Mrs. Campbell 


Education A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (2) II. 
Mrs. Campbell 


Education A 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Art. (2-2-2) I, IT. 
Mrs. Campbell 


Art and Home Economics 
See page 79 


Art in the Theater 
See pages 79, 80 


* Not to be given, 1958-1959. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Mary M. Erickson, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology (Chairman of the Depart- 
ment ). 

Garrett J. Hardin, Ph.D., Professor of Biology. 

*Cornelius H. Muller, Ph.D., Professor of Botany. 

Elmer R. Noble, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

Barbara B. Oakeson, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

*John KE. Cushing, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Bacteriology. 

Demorest Davenport, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Zoology. 

Helen E. Keener, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

Maynard F. Moseley, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany. 

Harrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 

James L. Walters, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

Walter H. Muller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 

Erich V. Forfota, M.D., Acting Assistant Professor of Biology. 

Joseph H. Connell, Ph.D., Instructor in Zoology. 

John R. Haller, Ph.D., Instructor in Botany. 

Philip C. Laris, Ph.D., Instructor in Biology. 

Edward L. Triplett, Ph.D., Instructor in Biology. 

Helen L. Decker, A.B., Associate in Biology. 

Bruce L. Firstman, M.A., Associate in Biology. 

Kenneth S. Mills, Ph.D., Associate in Biology. 

Marta S. Walters, Ph.D., Research Associate in Biology. 


Requirements for the Majors. All students are expected to complete satis- 
factorily one of the three major programs listed below and on pages 71-74. 
With the approval of the department chairman, 6 of the required upper divi- 
sion units in the major may be taken in related fields. At the end of the senior 
year majors will be expected to pass an oral examination covering their work 
in the major. 


Requirements for the Minors. All students electing a minor in the biological 
sciences are required to present for graduation 20 units, including six upper 
division units, in courses in the department, consisting of one of the following 
three options: 


Biology: Biology 1A or Zoology 1A; Botany 1; Botany 2 or Zoology 1B 
or Zoology 40. Any two courses from the following list: Biology 30, Biology 
104, Biology 108, Botany 108B, Zoology 104, Zoology 112, Zoology 113B. 


Botany: Botany 1, Botany 2, Botany 108B. The remaining units must be in 
botany, except that any two of the following biology courses may be in- 
cluded: Biology 1A, Biology 104, Biology 108, Biology 130. 


Zoology: Zoology 1A-1B; or Biology 1A and Zoology 1B and Zoology 112 
(or Zoology 113A). The remaining work must be in zoology except that 
Biology 104, Biology 108, and Biology 130 are acceptable. 

Preprofessional Program. Recommendations for preprofessional programs 
leading to subsequent study in agriculture, forestry, medical laboratory 
technique, medicine, dentistry, nursing, and similar professions may be found 
on pages 61-63. 

Biology 
A, EMPHASIS UPON ANALYTICAL BIOLOGY 


This emphasis is designed for students whose principal interests lie in 
the relationships among the areas of genetics, cell biology, physiology, and 
the physical sciences. 


* On leave, 1958-1959. 
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Preparation for the Major: 


Required courses: Units 
PSION EOD: OOO SY | Avacne: ts Nota ltfeie cei e Ohak eh 4 
Jeyayn ety Aha "6 910. pate finns canis oles hoes cae me ae SL ee Oe S 4 
POCIOPy th Gla bOlaly s-Orcbiulogy 15. tte os heen es 3—4 
HGININ LEY EL Ti ND aSesreTs Nac Ue aL ae, hn Mle cokes See 8 
At least one semester of organic chemistry.............. 4 
PHVB les tee See Eee eevee BASLE bene Corsicana nd hints és 8 

Recommended : 


Mathematics 1, 3A-3B 
The Major: 24 units of upper division courses. 


Required courses: Units 


DIGlOS vas CONGbICS we eam! eR Toy wie'c she tetnern ss sears fue d 4 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology or 

ACOlgg vel AO Animal PH YSIGIOSY och, a. armas netic ete ere oe 4 
AsneliecoursecIieVOLany. OF ZOOLO VY)» . tien ace elle. sve se oes 3—4 


An additional 12-13 units from the following list: 


Bialosy. L042 Goneral: Bacteriology .a.wew <. sikiac o) oh) t Bats 
POG overs Cov LOLOD Vie te eaten een sate oie crs Ae tard ets te eels 
Biology 127. Principles of Immunology................. 
SILO Verbs Peo VOLUGIOU Mer Nadas ster eater Sy abe e508 sec (ected ne aye 
Biology 198A—198B. Readings in Biological Sciences...... 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1— 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology .......... 
Botany 125-Advaneed Plant Physiology ..2....4.442.. 
Zoology 100. Vertebrate Embryology .....2.....0.0..-45: 
MOOT Vel Loe ANIMAL DYSIOIONY, ocr. + Fei clet cop eltpla seve er hy.s 


i 
rt oo Go He 


He ee He 


The substitutions up to 6 units that may be made from other courses (such 
as Biochemistry, Physical Chemistry, and Nuclear Physics Laboratory) 
must have the consent of the student’s adviser and the department chairman. 


B. EMPHASIS UPON FIELD BIOLOGY 


This emphasis is designed for students whose principal interest lies in field 
biology and who wish to devote a considerable proportion of their major 
work to field courses. 


Preparation for the Major: 


Required courses: Units 
DULARY tLe OUST ale DOTA YA hcl teu ee ia Mee aie ra ee eee 4 
MOMS yeLAc Generals LOOLOP yan reaction Oe ceoiapate = Hk Gants + 
Chemistry 2. Introductory Chemistry, or Chemistry 1A—1B. 

Penorals Chonnetry pce cris ots at emiet a tA Neate y eh cro eran 4—8 
WiemistiyineOroahioc, OUCUUS Ty ats videiries tales oes + 
Botany 2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom, or 

Zoologyal Ba ChordatesZoolomyy = © sity bts kim Gm Se ee 4 

Recommended: 


PecOursenn Clomentary Statistics s. 6 va. oda ees ce os cela s 
Geography 1A. Fundamentals of Modern Geography ..... 
EeolopyeanConcents of Gedlogy, ssa ated okie cloth! siete oe! 
Mathematics 1. Introduction to Mathematics ........... 


Go Go Oo Co 


* Students with A or B grades in Biology 1A may substitute Biology 1A for Zoology 
1A, but in this event Zoology 112 must be taken. 
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The Major: 24 units of upper division courses which shall inelude not less 
than six each of botany and zoology: 


Required courses: Units 
Biology 130. Geneties =... sc. 2's ci wie ee os ie se 3 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology, or 

Zoology. 126, Animal Physiology ". /sauie. ovale Hele ee 4 
At least 12 units chosen from the following courses: 
Biology: 108. Fresh-water Biology; ac. soc. wel eae eee 4 
Botany 108B. Taxonomy of the Flowering Plants ....... 3 
Botany 140. Principles of Bio-Ecology ................. 3 
Botany 141. Ecology of Biotic Communities ............ 3 
Zoology 104-Entomology i... oa 2% «1 5 ee eee + 
Zoology 112. Invertebrate Zoology. wan soe an eee 4 
Zoology 113A. Natural History of Vertebrates........... 3 
Zoology 113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zoology ....... 3 


The remainder of the major may be completed by selecting any upper 
division courses in botany and zoology or from the following list of courses 
in biology: 


Biology 104, General Bacteriology . 0.3 23°). 2 wenn + 
Biology. 107: Cytology: (60.405. Soe oe ae sieges + 
Biology 131,Hvolution oh. oo hires ee ee ee ee 3 
Biology 194A—B-—C-D. Group Studies for Advanced 

Mtudents ie 5 ere ee Ve ee cle tie a: sete une ae cn 1—1—1-] 


Biology 198A—198B. Readings in Biological Sciences .... J-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1-4 


Botany 

Preparation for the Major: 

Required courses: Units 
Botany 2. General: Botany in 0.8 tipuincn ss eke ee ee 4 
Botany 2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom ............... + 
Botany,3..Field  Botanyecu.). soak «ak 23 Seole ee ee 3 
Botany 6.. Plant. Anatomy), 1.3 . Wa swe tars are ee 3 
Zoology 1A. General Zoology (to be taken by the end of 

the sophomore ‘year ) joa 2.44 vst ehe helen eee 4 
One additional course in zoology (either lower or upper 

GivisiON ) |,.5i. ot sete doh woe Sa aie Ae wt one a ne ee 3-4 
Chemistry 1A-1B General Chemistry .................. 8 
Chemistry 8. Organic Chemistry, or Chemistry 112A—B. 

Organie; Chemistry, -..\0 Qos eons. cece ce are 4—8 

The Major: 21 units of upper division courses. 

Required courses: Units 
Biology 130 sGenetics its 7. foe oe siecle Gee a 3 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology .......... 4 


Elective courses: 


14 units of additional upper division work in botany. 
The following courses from the biology list may be included in the 
major: 
Biology 104. General: Bacteriology ips. Jo .c as ee 
Biology 105. Microteehnique (2.3.52 i778 ic, wate ae eee 
Biology 107. Cytologyaucae fet ay See eek 
Biology 108. Fresh- Water ‘Biology i, 25 a.ales sa = ae eee 
Biology 1312 Hyolution 4's] Je Weetas wn toe tate eee ee 


WHR BOD Be 
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Biology 194A—B-—C-D. Group Studies for Advanced 

POGU COMPRIS stat Open beim aise el tsa Patt ote wie, MUNG vn kts 1-1-1-1 
Biology 195A—195B. Development of Biological Ideas..... 1-1 
Biology 198A—198B. Readings in Biological Sciences .... 1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1—4 


Zoology 
Preparation for the Major: Units 
ZOOLOP FT An> > GONOTALY ZOOLOGY wv eielacasclc ss ais dptemu tc tase vit 4 
BOOS Fis) OUOTORUE, LODO DY et wiclsinigre state elaine 3 tim oi 4 
Botany 1. General Botany (to be taken by the end of the 
BGTUDINOTRS YORE ) Maat, cove ewe Cra eee seve ek eianircias ae Sista a. 4 
One additional course in botany (either lower or upper 
CEVA ROL VE tate e latte shale er conde aha isis) trees Bh bighe) She seta pi eaten « « 3-4 
Chemistry 1A—-1B. General Chemistry ...............4.. 8 
Chemistry 8. Organic Chemistry, or Chemistry 112A—B. 
RPPePaTriGe CSHGUTIGUTY. <5 Stave siete 5, th tlasace W alow wth evils Wins are4 4—8 
The Major: 24 units of upper division work. 
Required courses: Units 
BOOP Viv OU. GONOTUICE ge sills one fide Wola bs crepe epee ele ae ae 3 
A course in physiology ey aise 126 or Botany 107)..... 4 
Zoology 112. Invertebrate Zoology (if Zoology 1A is not 
MEGHOUTOCL) far cote Geral a\icte oon rd Sa. og CE Wale win ainbane «i dao whe 4 


The following courses from the biology list may be included in the major: 
Elective courses: 13-17 units of additional upper division work in zoology. 


Biology 104. General Bacteriology ...........----e+.00. 4 
Biolveg yoLUosmMicrotechnique yi it ees ee eas awe bee ae 
MVOION VALU PoASVLOIOD Vint ve. step Mitt bele sae ls ae ee kia lelee in iew« 4 
Biology 108, i resh-Water Biology *....0 0.5 eels oe sles e's 4 
Biology 127. Principles of Immunology ................ 3 
POLO Y co LeIeVOMUILLOU ote. weg tele sod eo Widin ate ep a siete nv <ia'd 3 
Biology 194A—B-—C-—D. Group Studies for Advanced 
SSEUCOU LAS ete sic sas teed ean re so tie wane a lee treet eee st ae 1-1-1-1 

Biology 195A—195B. Development of Biological Tdeas, so... deb 
Biology 198A—198B. Readings in Biological Sciences .... 1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1-4 


General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


Candidates for this credential must have completed, by the end of a fifth 
year, one of the above departmental majors or its equivalent from another 
accredited institution. Prior to acceptance of the candidate for the fifth year, 
he must have earned a satisfactory rating in the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion in Biology or have passed a Senior Oral Examination in the department. 
In the case of majors completed in other institutions, the chairman may 
equate certain offerings with Santa Barbara departmental requirements, but 
general requirements of the department (genetics, physiology, etc.) must be 
Beet before recommendation for the general secondary credential will 

e given. 


The following courses or their equivalents must be included: 


1. (a) Botany 1, (b) Zoology 1A or Biology 1A 
2. Botany 2 or Zoology 1B 


* Students with A or B grades in Biology 1A may substitute Biology 1A for Zoology 
1A, but in this event Zoology 112 must be taken. 
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3. Zoology 113A or Zoology 113B 

4, Zoology 104 or Zoology 112* 

5. One of the following: Botany 3, 108A, 140, 141 

6. One of the following: Biology 104, 107, 127 

7. Additional electives in the major as required to bring total units to 
the minimum required by state law (not less than 36) 

8. A college course in chemistry and a college course in physics 


The candidate must also complete 24 units of Education courses as pre- 
scribed by the Department of Education (see page 88). 


General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the department chairman. 


Biology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A. Fundamentals of Biology. (4) I, II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 
Cell theory, cell division, and heredity. Physiology of plants and animals, 
with emphasis on man and his place in nature. Survey of the principal groups 
of plants and animals, 


1B. Concepts of Biology. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Biology 1A or Zoology 1A or Botany 1. 
Topics discussed are chosen from among the following: origin and nature 
of life, adaptive mechanisms, control of disease, population growth, conser- 
vation and utilization of natural resources, genetics, evolution and eugenics. 


2. Educational Biology. (3) I, II. Mr. Wells 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 1A. 
A general introductory survey course designed especially for education 
majors. Seashore life and social studies correlation are features. Lectures, 
museum studies, field and laboratory work. 


30. Field Biology. (4) II. Mr. Triplett, Mr. Cushing 
Lecture, two hours; field trips, six hours. 
A study of plants and animals in the field, with emphasis on biological 
principles and recognition of species. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


104. General Bacteriology. (4) II. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: a course in college 
biology and one year of college chemistry. 
Introduction to microbiology. Emphasis on the physiological approach to 
an understanding of the activities of microdrganisms in biological, medical, 
and nutritional problems. Consideration of related immunological phenomena, 


7105. Microtechnique. (3) I. Mr. Moseley 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: general zoology 

or botany, or consent of the instructor. Recommended: elementary chemistry. 
Preparation of biological materials for microscopic study. 


* This course must be included if Biology 1A is presented in place of Zoology 1A. 
+t Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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107. Cytology. (4) I. Mr. Walters 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 
Zoology 1A, or consent of the instructor. Recommended: course 130, 
Structure and functions of the cell, especially in relation to heredity and 
development. 


7108. Fresh-Water Biology. (4) II. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory and field, six hours. Prerequisite: a labora- 
tory course in biological sciences. 
Limnological investigations, in the field, of representative plants and ani- 
mals of fresh water. The physical and chemical properties of inland waters 
and their relationship to and influence upon biological productivity. 


7127. Principles of Immunology. (3) I. Mr. Cushing 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: organic chem- 
istry (may be taken concurrently) and a year’s course in the biological 
sciences or equivalent. 
The principles of immunology are treated as basic biological phenomena. 
Relationships to medicine, biochemistry, genetics, embryology, and evolution. 
Attention is also given to related hematological phenomena. 


130. Genetics. (3) I. Mr. Walters 
Prerequisite: an elementary course in biological sciences and high school 
algebra. 
The principles of heredity; applications to man, other animals, and plants. 


131. Evolution. (3) IT. Mr. Hardin 
Prerequisite: course 130, or 1B with consent of instructor. 
Organic evolution, with critical discussion of possible mechanisms in- 
volved. 


*7150. Marine Biology. (3) I. —— 
Prerequisite: a course in the biological sciences. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 
Marine organisms and their relation to the environment; significance of 
this to man. 


180. Public Health. (3) I, Il. Mrs. Keener 
Prerequisite: one year of biological sciences. 
Ecologie principles of health; the causes of physical and mental diseases, 
communicable and organic; biologic, social, and economic factors in pre- 
vention; administrative organizations and historical background. 


194A-B-C_D. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1—-1-1-1)I, II. 
The Staff 
Oral reports by students; one discussion period. Prerequisite: consent of 
the instructor. 
A critical review of research in selected fields of biology, such as genetics, 
ecology, or physiology. 


195A-195B. Development of Biological Ideas, (1-1) I, II. Mr. Hardin 
Prerequisite: upper division standing in the department and consent of 
the instructor. 
Reading of biographies and classical original papers in biology, followed 
by individual reports and class discussion. 


* To be given summer, 1959. 
+ Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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198A—B-C. Readings in Biological Sciences (it yn eae The Staff _ 
Individual conferences one hour once every two weeks. Prerequisite: senior 
standing with a major in biological sciences and consent of the instructor. 
Special readings designed to broaden the outlook of students and to knit 
into a cohesive whole the basic principles underlying the major disciplines 
in the field. 


199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 

Nours and credit by arrangement with any member of the staff. Labora- 
tory or field. Prerequisite: senior standing with a major in biological sci- 
ences. 


Botany 
LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


1. General Botany. (4) I, IT. _ Mr. W. Muller and the Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 
Fundamentals of plant science; the relation of plants to man. 


2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom. (4) II. Mr. Moseley and the Staff 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours: 
Morphology and life cycles of the major groups of plants, with emphasis 
on evolutionary relationships. 


3. Field Botany. (3) II. Mr. Haller 
Lecture, one hour, laboratory or field six hours. 
An introduction to the plants of the region, with emphasis on the com- 
mon families, species, and the communities which they compose. 


6. Plant Anatomy. (3) I. Mr. Moseley 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2. 
An introduction to the anatomy of higher plants. Fundamental descriptive, 

comparative, and developmental phases of anatomy. 


UPPER DIVISION CouURSES 


7105. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in 
alternate years) Mr. Moseley 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: courses 1 
and 2. 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, and evolutionary relation- 
ships of the algae, fungi, mosses, and liverworts. 


106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in 

alternate years) Mr. Moseley 

Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: courses 1 
and 2. 

An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, comparative anatomical 
features, and evolutionary relationships of the psilopsids, club mosses, horse- 
tails, ferns, gymnosperms, and angiosperms. 


107. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (4) II. Mr. W. Muller 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite; course 1, Chemistry 
8 or equivalent, or consent of the instructor. 
Functions of higher plants: photosynthesis, assimilation, plant nutrition, 
water relations, and hormones. 


t Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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108A. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) I. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: courses 1 
and 2, or consent of the instructor. 
Field and herbarium studies of flowering plants; methods of collection, 
preservation, and identification; the characteristics and relationships of 
plant families. 


7108B. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) II. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: consent of 
the instructor. 
Field and herbarium studies of native flowering plants; intensive study 
of California flora. 


7128. Advanced Plant Physiology. (4) I. Mr. W. Muller 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours, Prerequisite: course 107 and 
Chemistry 108A—108B, or consent of the instructor. 
Water relations, nutrition, pigments, photosynthesis, assimilation, respi- 
ration, hormones, dormancy, and periodicity in plants. 


140. Principles of Bio-Ecology. (3) I. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. Prerequisite: courses 
1 and 2, or Zoology 1A-1B, and one other laboratory course in botany or 
zoology, and consent of the instructor. . 
The ecology of plant and animal individuals, species, and communities, 
with emphasis upon habitat analysis and responses. 


7141. Ecology of Biotic Communities. (3) II. Mr. C. Muller 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. Prerequisite: courses 
1 and 2 or Zoology 1A-1B, and one other laboratory course in botany or 
zoology, and consent of the instructor. 
The theories of community origin, structure, and function and the geo- 
graphie basis of community distribution. 


Zoology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A. General Zoology. (4) I. Mr. Davenport 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 
Structure, function, heredity, and evolution: emphasis on invertebrates. 


1B. Chordate Zoology. (4) I. Mr. Connell 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: course 1A 
or, with the consent of the instructor, Biology 1A. 
Structure, function, development, and evolution of chordates. 


25. Human Anatomy. (3) I. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 
The structure of the organ systems based on human material and dissec- 
tion of the cat. 


40. Introductory Animal Physiology. (3) II. Mr. Laris 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Biology 1A 
and Chemistry 15 or Physics 15 or their equivalents. 
An introduction to vertebrate physiology, with emphasis upon the muscular 
and nervous systems. 


t Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Vertebrate Embryology. (4) I. Mr. Triplett 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 1A—1B. 
Principles and experimental analysis of vertebrate development based 

on a study of amphioxus, amphibians, chick, and pig. 


104. Entomology. (4) II. Mr. Davenport 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: course 1A. 
An introduction to the study of insects, their classification, structure, 

physiology, and ecology. 


106. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (4) I. Mrs. Oakeson 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. One field trip. Prerequisite: 
course 1A-1B. 
The evolution and ramification of vertebrate structure, with emphasis 
upon function. Laboratory is limited to comparative morphology, but lec- 
tures stress physiology of the chief environmental adaptations. 


111. General Parasitology. (4) II. Mr. Noble 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: course 1A—1B. 
Biological aspects of parasitism: animal parasites of man and other ani- 

mals; prevention and control of parasitic diseases. 


112. Invertebrate Zoology. (4) I. Mr. Connell 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: course 1A, 
or, with the consent of the instructor, Biology 1A. 
An introduction to the classification, structure, habits, and ecology of in- 
vertebrate animals, with emphasis on the marine fauna of the Santa Bar- 
bara area. 


113A. Natural History of Vertebrates. (3) I. Miss Erickson 
Lecture, three hours; one field trip. Prerequisite: a laboratory course in 
biological sciences. 
The interrelations of land vertebrates with their environment; behavior, 
annual cycles, population dynamics, and the bearing of these on distribution 
and evolution. 


113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zoology. (3) II. Miss Erickson 
Lecture, one hour; field trips, six hours. 
Identification of mammals, birds, reptiles, and amphibians; methods of 
studying behavior, annual cycles and habitat relations: systematics. 


126. Animal Physiology. (4) II. Mrs. Oakeson, Mr. Laris, and the Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. One field trip. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 1A—1B and 8, Biology 1A or Zoology 1A. Recommended: Physies 
2A-2B or its equivalent. 
Cell physiology as the key to functional phenomena at higher levels of or- 
ganization. Introduction to present-day techniques of research in physiology. 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education Sc 190. Natural Science for Education. (3) I, IT. Mr. Wells 


Education SB 190. Secondary Biological Science Education. (2) I. 
Mr. Wells 
Education SB 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Biological 
Sciences, (2-2) IT. Mr. Wells 


; 


DIVISIONAL MAJORS, APPLIED ARTS 


Staff members in the Departments of Art, Home Economies, and Speech ap- 
propriately service these majors. The Dean of Applied Arts serves as depart- 
ment chairman for divisional majors. 

These majors are restricted to students who have specific interests in and 
potential talents for the stated fields. Entrance into the major is subject to 
the approval of the Dean and the Divisional Committee for Applied Arts. 
Both majors give appropriate emphasis to general education. 


Art and Home Economics 


This major is designed primarily for young women who wish to combine the 
study of art and home economics with other subject fields in a manner lead- 
ing to intelligent homemaking and participation in community affairs. This 
major does not prepare for teaching. An adviser will be designated by the 
Dean of Applied Arts. 

Seventy-two units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


Units 
STLLONeCP Bae GL VOR tardtite Sales, Mant ae eaeree Ree 2 Nua st} 3 
Philosophy 1, or Sociology 1 or 120, or Anthropology 
1 or 2 
Pats -t5 DOCG Moet, Gratis. cytes ss Boeks Sel am ietaanoners ans e Os 15 
English 1A—1B, Speech 11, upper division English or 
Speech electives 
SS TSLEVSR a: Wik OGAWA SU ea hala aah eek ie erty A nn) er ee 25 
WAGES RE, 29, tui AU Ne leg AG aaa ate A aA Nah EE ES Ee 2 
ayes al Le CUA] Olle eer i hes PS tanker Set ec ak 2 
PEVCDOLOS YEA win eee cea. hee Wet ey Uy eth hel ats 3 
Siigvel fetes “Suan menialy AE REE @Ee sae eee tk ae rg etre we ee earn 10 
Biology 1A, Chemistry 15, Physics 15 
POUR IA CIOUCG ME Sante cage Suber A rota sin loWe K othe aps ren ole 8 12 


History 4A-4B, and 8A-8B or 17A-17B or Political 
Science 20 and History 17A or 17B or 8B 


Forty-eight units in art and home economies as follows: 

SAT UMM etetey of oheher ten Role eh aGo8e erste acd tees Mate le: ceahaiaass e's Af a the ts 22 

Art 1, 4, 8, 20, 21, 31, 42, 119, 170A or 170B, upper divi- 
sion electives: 4 units 

ELOTHO ME COMUMIICS IM lat ate cme he tes etek Sane weeny eee signees: » 26 
Home Economies 9A or C, 10, 18, 15, 90, 938, 95, 101, 
141, Home Economics upper division electives (recom- 
mendeded: 140) 


Art in the Theater 


This major is of broad cultural emphasis. Specifically it would prepare a 
superior undergraduate student for graduate work in a department of theater 
arts, or for further training in theater arts at “practical” levels. This major 
does not prepare for teaching. The Chairman of the Department of Speech 
serves as the students’ adviser. 

Sixty-eight units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


Units 
ADOT BT OL OC a IU LOR LI VOH tae Gants cokals) aces a) cas) waaie N's Si ese lets a5 3 
Philosophy 1, or Sociology 1 or 120, or Anthropology 
1 or 2 
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English wis sis asinine costo e aaa aL eee nc ae ee 
English 1A~1B, English 114A or 114B and 117E 
General Hlectives ss. Fi nas\a0\ cie a ee cist) sane ated 


Military; Science (Moan )\.'5.47 ponds «ace ee aaa 

Music 16 are ste hiv eae s Ste veqeie) dels Salone te Sieroter 

Physical Education (including dance and fencing)..... 

Psychology 1A 36:82. boas ae ure 4a ee ee 

SCLENOG Pte a Go otevtate a baa yereaps a hee Wee ee te eee 
Biology 1A—1B or approved alternates and Chemistry 
15 or Physics 15 or Geology 2 

Social Sciences ;.:. saw says heal Woe ela ee 
History 4A-4B, and 8A-8B or 17A-17B or Political 
Science 20 and History 17A or 17B or 8B 


Fifty-two units in art and speech as follows: 

ALE" ic uals: a.oie vsid aioe solsee say -biske piptetiie atet aie a oan eee 
Art 1, 4, 8, 20, 21, 31, 118, 111, 112, 118, 119, art upper 
division electives (controlled) 

Speech 346-0. 5 sig hus seeks Le eed oe es |e een 
Speech 20, 30, 42 or 46, 70 or Industrial Arts 170A, 
Speech 155, 159A-159B, 160A-160B, speech upper 
division electives. 


12 


24 


28 


ae 


DIVISIONAL MAJORS, LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 
Committee in Charge: 


D. Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science (Chairman of the 
Committee). 

Norman D. Gabel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anthropology. 

Robert H. Billigmeier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

Howard Fenton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 


HISPANIC CIVILIZATION 


Committee in Charge: 


Philip W. Powell, Ph.D., Professor of History (Chairman of the Committee). 
Kurt Baer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Art. 

Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 
Winston A. Reynolds, Ph.D., Instructor in Spanish. 


THE TUTORIAL PROGRAM 
Committee in charge: 


Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy. 

Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English (Chairman of the 
_ Committee). 

Gordon E. Baker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 

James L. Walters, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 

William C. Walker, Ph.D., Instructor in Physics. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


The major in East Asian studies is designed for students planning graduate 
study or professional careers in this area. Emphasis is placed upon the cul- 
tural background rather than upon technical training. The major is therefore 
intended also to serve the needs of students desiring a general education with 
emphasis upon this important cultural area of the world. These East Asian 
studies include South Asia, with emphasis upon India, Pakistan, and Ceylon; 
and the Far East, with emphasis upon China, Japan, Korea, and the Pacific. 


COURSES FOR THE MAJOR 


The program of courses is to be made out by the student in consultation 
with the committee in charge. Each program will be designed to meet the needs 
of the individual student in accord with his educational objectives. All stu- 
dents will be expected to complete the following courses: 


East Asian Studies 187. Hast Asian Thought. (3) I, II. Mr. Brown 

The social, religious, and cultural concepts of the Far East (Confucianism, 
Taoism, Shinto) and South Asia (Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism). Their 
effects upon individuals and institutions. 


East Asian Studies 197. Correlated Studies. (1-6) I, II 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Gabel, Mr. Billigmeier, Mr. Fenton 
Six units are required, normally 3 each semester. 
In addition 18 units must be selected from the following list (descriptions 
of these courses may be found under appropriate departmental headings) : 
Anthropology 100A. Cultural. 
Anthropology 101A. Ethnography. 
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Art 102. Oriental Art. 

History 131. The British Empire and Commonwealth. 
Political Science 136. Political Development of the Far East. 
Political Science 137. Political Development of South Asia. 
Sociology 185. Population. 

Sociology 189. Minority Group Relations. 


East Asian Studies may be elected as a minor. In this case the student will 
take 12 instead of 24 units in the upper division courses mentioned above. 


HISPANIC CIVILIZATION 


The major in Hispanic civilization is designed to serve the needs of the 
following students: (1) those planning careers which will necessitate resi- 
dence in, or knowledge of, the countries of Spanish and Portuguese speech 
and culture—for example, government service, teaching, business, journal- 
ism; (2) students preparing for graduate study in the social sciences or 
languages and literature, with special emphasis in the Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Latin-American fields; (3) students preparing to teach Spanish in the 
elementary or secondary schools; (4) students desiring a general education 
with some emphasis in this particular area of western culture. The geographi- 
cal areas included in the scope of this major are Spanish-America, Brazil, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

The following required courses, and those recommended, form a general 
guide. Selection of specific courses will be made by the student in consulta- 
tion with the committee in charge, and this selection will be based primarily 
upon the needs and objectives of the individual student. Credit may be given 
for studies undertaken in Spanish, Portuguese, or Latin-American schools. 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 
Required: 
Spanish 4 or equivalent (to be determined in consultation with the com- 
mittee in charge). 
History 8A—8B. History of the Americas. 
History 60. Hispanic Civilization (Spain and Portugal). 
History 61. Hispanic-American Civilization. 


Recommended: 


An additional 6 units chosen from the following courses: 
Anthropology 1, 2; Economics 1A-1B; History 4A-4B; History 39; 
Sociology 1. 


UppEr Division CouRSsES 
Required: 

A minimum of 24 units selected from the upper division courses in Spanish 
language and literature and the following: Anthropology 101B; History 
162A—162B, 163, 166, 199; Political Science 148A—148B, 199; Art 115A- 
115B. 

Hispanic civilization may be elected as a minor. In this case the student will 
take 12 instead of 24 units in the upper division courses mentioned above. 


THE TUTORIAL PROGRAM 


The purpose of the Tutorial Program is to give superior students a broadly 
liberal education, without the limitations of the traditional major, by rigor- 
ous training in the arts of critical reading, discussion, and writing. An aver- 
age grade of B or better in the freshman year is ordinarily a prerequisite to 
candidacy, although the Tutorial Committee will admit a student with a 
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grade average lower than B who can be shown by other evidence than grades 
to be the type of student who would profit by the program. Properly qualified 
students who have spent their freshman year elsewhere may also be admitted. 

An entering student may register with the chairman of the Tutorial Com- 
mittee his intention of becoming a major, in order to be assigned to a 
permanent adviser early in his college career. He becomes a major only after 
he has taken the two required colloquia. (A colloquium is a formal discus- 
sion group conducted by two instructors from different departments of 
knowledge.) 

The distinctive feature of the program is individual instruction in courses 
not offered in the regular curriculum but designed for the student with the 
assistance of his adviser and the Tutorial Committee. The colloquia are open 
to all students as electives. Upon approval of the appropriate divisional dean, 
they may be elected as alternates to certain courses listed as requirements in 
the Program of General Education. 

Preparation for the Major. Students follow the Program in General Educa- 
tion for Majors in Letters and Science (see pages 54 and 55), with the follow- 
ing provisos: 

1. In fulfilling the requirement of 6 units of lower division work in the 
Social Sciences (7., page 54), the student is strongly advised to elect 
History 4A—4B. 

2. In the sophomore year the student must elect two colloquia, one each 
semester. It is unlikely that he will be permitted to continue in the 
Tutorial Program if his grade in either colloquium falls below B. 


The Major. Each student is assigned to a faculty adviser for guidance in 
the preparation of his program. As far as possible, he retains the same adviser 
during his four years of undergraduate study. When he has completed his 
preparation for the major, the student begins his program of specifically 
tutorial instruction. With the assistance of his adviser, and after consultation 
with the Tutorial Committee, he elects two tutorial courses during each se- 
mester of his junior and senior years. 

The Tutorial Program may be elected as a minor. The minor student takes 
two required colloquia, followed by 12, instead of 24, units of tutorial courses. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Colloquium 101. Colonial Origins of American Thought. (3) I, IT. 
Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Willson 


Colloquium 102. The Concept of Evolution: Scientific, Social, and 
Philosophical Implications. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Hardin, Mr. Walters 


Colloquium 103. Utopias. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Andron, Mr. Girvetz, and Mr. Hardin 


Colloquium 104. Athenian Civilization. (3) I, II. Mr. Del Chiaro, Mr. Frost 
Tutorial 100A-B-C-D-E-F-G-H (3-3-3-3-3-3-3-3) I, II. 


Tutors to be selected from the faculty according to the interests and 
requirements of the students. 


East Asian Studies 
See page 81 


EDUCATION 


Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Professor of Education. 

Glenn W. Durflinger, Ed.D., Professor of Education (Chairman of the De- 
partment). 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education. 

Lester B. Sands, Ed.D., Professor of Education. 

Charles L. Jacobs, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Emeritus. 

Paul A. Jones, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Associate Professor of Education, Emeritus. 

Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Associate Professor of Education. 

Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Lealand D. Stier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Edwin J. Swineford, Ed.D., ‘Assistant Professor of Education. 

Alma V. Williams, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Donald R. Rippberger, M.A., Acting Assistant Professor of Education. 

Mildred C. Robeck, M.Ed., Acting Assistant Professor of Education. 

John 8S. Carroll, Ph.D., Lecturer in Education. 


Teacher Education 


John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Coordinator of Student Teaching. 

Loretta M. Byers, Hd.D., Adviser, Elementary Education ; Chairman, Coordi- 
nating Committee on Teacher Education. 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Adviser, Early Childhood Education. 

Edwin J. Swineford, Ed.D., Adviser, Junior High Education. 

John 8S. Carroll, Ph.D., Adviser, General Secondary. 


Departmental Supervisors 


Marian H. Anderson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Catherine C. Campbell, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

John 8. Carroll, Ph.D., Lecturer in Education (General Secondary). 

Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

Frances M. Colville, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Maurice E. Faulkner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Music. 

Marilyn M. Flint, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Genevieve W. Haight, M.A., Assistant Professor of English. 

Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education. 

Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech. 

Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Mayville S. Kelliher, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Joseph KE. Lantagne, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education (Early Childhood). 

Lynne ©. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Earl R. Owens, M.A., Acting Instructor in Speech. 

Charlene D. Palmer, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Donald R. Rippberger, M.A., Acting Assistant Professor of Education. 

Mildred C. Robeck, M.Ed., Acting Assistant Professor of Education (Ele- 
mentary). 

Rene H. Rochelle, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Paul L. Scherer, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Edwin R. Schoell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 
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Lealand D, Stier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Edwin J. Swineford, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Junior High). 

Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Associate Professor of Education (Early Child- 
hood). 

Harrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 

Dorothy Westra, M.S.M., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Alma V. Williams, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

John A. R, Wilson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Junior High). 


Major in Education 


This major leads to a Bachelor of Arts degree. The four-year program is 
divided into three areas: general education, core subjects in the major field, 
and additional requirements for the completion of the kindergarten-primary, 
general elementary or general junior high school teaching credentials. A non- 
eredential major is available for students who wish to specialize in the field 
of education, but who do not wish to complete credential requirements. A 
minor in education may be approved for students with a major in another 
department. 

Every student majoring in education must complete approximately 50 
units in general education as a cultural background for professional study. 
The general education program consists of specified courses in: art, biologi- 
eal science, English and speech, music, physical education, physical science, 
psychology, and social science. Additional general education up to 15 units 
is usually elected by students majoring in education. 


Core for Education Majors 


A uniform core of courses in the field of education ig required of all students 
majoring in this department for credentials. A total of 30-32 units is to be 
selected from the following courses: Tinite 


Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education 

One 
Education 170. Secondary Education................. 3 
Education 101. History of Education 


or 
Education 102. History of American Education 
or 
Edueation 105. Education in Foreign Countries 
or 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education 
or 
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or 
Edueation 112. Growth and Development of the 
ELC OCGNL Ege aermen aie Wrote ty RUN Act el me aber Oe by 2 
or 


Education 
or 
Education 120. Measurement and Evaluation in the 
Secondary School 


or 
Education 126. Parent Counseling .................00. 3 or 2 
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Units 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education......... 2 
Education 190.\‘Teaching’ Procedure .. 2.0.5 eee ee 4,5 or 6 
Education 192.Student.Teachings):. 2... 25.) scene 8 or 10 
Edueation’ 193; Teaching Problems 3-0) 4.70, es ees 2 


Credential Programs 


Credentials for service in publie schools in California are issued by the Com- 
mission of Credentials of the State Board of Education upon recommenda- 
tion of institutions authorized for teacher training. There are certain accept- 
able standards which must be met by candidates for teaching credentials. — 
These include such qualifications as intelligence, scholarship, aptitude for 
teaching, physical fitness, and personality. 

Teaching credentials issued on recommendations of this College include: 
(a) kindergarten-primary, entitling the holder to teach in kindergarten and 
grades one through three; (b) elementary, entitling the holder to teach in 
grades one through eight; (c) junior high school, entitling the holder to teach 
in grades seven, eight, and nine in any elementary, junior high, or high school; 
(d) special secondary, entitling the holder to teach in a specified field in any 
and all grades in the schools; (e) general secondary, authorizing the holder 
to serve as a teacher in grades seven through fourteen. 

The preparation for the major in the special secondary credential, offered 
in this institution in art, homemaking, industrial arts, music, physical educa- 
tion, and correction of speech defects, is obtained through the respective 
departments. For further information, see descriptions under the departments. 

The general secondary program is part of the graduate program of the 
College, and is administered under faculty regulations governing graduate 
study. For information, consult the section of this Catalogue on The Graduate 
Program and descriptions under departments. 

The Department of Education provides the professional education courses 
and directs the student teaching program for all credentials. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY CREDENTIAL 

Additional courses are required for education majors who wish to specialize 
in early childhood education and obtain the kindergarten-primary credential. 
Many of these courses are professional in nature and designed to supply a 
thorough background for preparing teachers of young children, ages two to 
ten. These courses are: Education 122, MEC 190, 191, Health Education 48, 
Home Economies 10, Industrial Arts 43, 143, Music 30C-—30D, 33A-33B, and 
40 A—40B. 

Student teaching. See pages 88 and 89. 

General tests. See pages 56 and 89 for required tests. 

Special tests. 

1. Before enrolling in any music course, all students must take a standard 
native-capacity test, and a test in ability to carry a tune. These are scheduled 
at the beginning of each semester and must be taken at the time announced. 

2. Ability in piano must be demonstrated by passing a final proficiency 
examination before assignment to directed teaching. The specific piano courses 
for majors in early childhood education to prepare students to meet these 
requirements are Music 30C-30D and Music 33A—33B. The student may enter 
directly into any of the above piano courses he is prepared to undertake, or, 
if he has sufficient preparation in piano to pass a proficiency examination, he 
may omit these piano courses. In either event he may substitute general elec- 
tives for the unit requirements. 

Minor. No minor is required. However, a minor in music is strongly recom- 
mended. See requirements for Early Childhood Education Music Minor on 
page 129. No credit will be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies 
in preparation for this minor. 
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GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL 


Majors who wish to complete the requirements for the general elementary 
credential must take the following courses in addition to the core: Art 31, 
195, and 196, Education Ar 190, ME 190, Se 190, English 189, Health Eduea- 
tion 48 (women), Home Economies 10, Industrial Arts 43, 143, Music 15, and 
40A—40B, and Physical Education 138, 

Education El 190, Procedure, must be completed before engaging in stu- 
dent teaching. Eight units in student teaching are required in the senior year. 
Students carrying 4 to 6 units of student teaching in any semester may be 
required to reserve a half-day for that student teaching. Prerequisites for 
Education El] 192 include Education 110, 111, 147, El 190, and two of the fol- 
lowing: Art 195, Education ME 190, Industrial Arts 143, and Physical Edu- 
eation 138. The remainder of the above courses must be taken concurrently 
with student teaching. Students receiving a grade lower than C in student 
teaching will not be recommended for graduation or credential. See under 
Scholarship (page 88). All students expecting to pursue directed teaching 
are required to confer with the departmental adviser during the two days 
preceding registration. 

Student teaching. See pages 88 and 89. 

General tests. See pages 56 and 89. 

Special test. Students in Music 40A are required to take a test in ability to 
_ carry a tune and, in addition, pass a standard native-capacity test. If the test 
is passed satisfactorily, the student may enter the required courses in music. 
If the test is not passed satisfactorily, the student is required to take Music 
15 only, and is not recommended to teach music. 

Minor. Candidates are not required to complete a minor. However, minors 
in art, music, physical education, industrial arts, and speech correction are 
very valuable for teachers and it is recommended that students who can do 
so fulfill the requirements for one of these minors. 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAM FOR MAJORS OTHER THAN EDUCATION 


Students who plan to prepare for the elementary eredential by direct ap- 
plication to the State Department of Education and who are majoring in 
fields other than education should consult with advisers in their major de- 
partment, and in the Department of Education at the beginning of the junior 
year. This is normally a 5-year program. 


GENERAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL 


It is recommended that education majors who wish to take this credential 
complete one additional course beyond the major core. These majors must 
also complete two minors (18 to 20 units each) in subject fields taught in 
the secondary schools of the State. 

Education J 190A—J 190B, Procedure, must be completed before enrolling 
in directed teaching. Eight units of student teaching with a grade of © or 
higher are required before graduation. The student should arrange his pro- 
gram so that only 4 units of student teaching are scheduled for any one 
semester, Students receiving lower than C in courses J 190A-J 190B or 
J 192A—B-C-D will not be recommended for teaching. See under Scholar- 
ship below. 

Candidates may qualify for the general junior high school credential in 
two ways: 

1. By completing a major in junior high school education and two minors 
in subjects taught in the secondary schools. 

2. By completing a major and a minor in subject fields commonly taught 
in secondary school plus the requirements for the general junior high creden- 
tial as outlined above. 
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Requirements for the Minors. For course requirements for the minors se- 
lected, see description under the departments in which the minors are ad- 
ministered. 

GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


Information about admission, preparation, scholarship, program, candidacy, 
and other matters is contained in the section of the Catalogue on The 
Graduate Program (page 57). Requirements for teaching majors and teach- 
ing minors are listed with the departments concerned. 

Candidates for the general secondary credential must complete 24 units in 
education as follows: 


Education 110. Educational Psychology .................. 3 
Education 112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent .. 2 
Edueation 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling 

or 


*Education 164. Education and Vocational Guidance......... 2 
Education 120. Measurement and Evaluation in the 
Secondary School pov lio. veces coke aes ene ee 2 
Education 147, Audio-Visual-Radio Education ............ 2 
Education 170. Secondary Edueation ..................... 3 
Education $190. Secondary School Procedure in 
Student’s Major. Field. \) 004-02 a05 co\ pec eee 2 
Education 8190A or B. Secondary School Procedures ...... 2 


Education 8192. Student Teaching in Major and Minor Fields 6 


Student Teaching 


Filing of Application. All majors in any department who are preparing for 
teaching credentials must file an application for student teaching with their 
major department not later than the mid-term of the semester immediately 
preceding the first student teaching assignment. All applications will be care- 
fully reviewed by the Committee on Teaching Eligibility and the candidate 
will be advised of its findings at an early date. 


Scholarship. A student other than a candidate for the general secon- 
dary credential may not register for student teaching unless he has at 
least an average grade of C in his college subjects. The average of all 
grades received in courses in education must not fall below C. If at the con- 
clusion of any semester the average grade should fall below OC, the student 
may not register for student teaching until the C average is re-established. 
No student may be graduated or recommended for teaching who has not 
maintained at least a C average in student teaching. For scholarship re- 
quirements for the general secondary credential candidates see page 59. 


Unit credit. Unit credit for student teaching will be allowed only for work 
completed under the direction and with the approval of the Chairman of the 
Department of Education or his staff. Experienced teachers may be excused 
from a certain amount of student teaching after ability to teach has been 
demonstrated on the campus under the direction of the supervisors of student 
teaching. However, such credit will not be considered as fulfilling unit re- 
quirements toward graduation. 


Facilities. Student teaching will ordinarily be assigned in Santa Barbara . 
and the vicinity, and in all cases is under the supervision of the College super- 
visors. The student himself must arrange for transportation. The public ~ 
schools afford the laboratory for observation and student teaching. Student 
teachers in early childhood and elementary education are, as a rule, assigned 
to the local elementary schools or placed in the schools of near-by commu- 


* Only 2 units of Education 164, Education and Vocational Guidance (2-3) may be 
applied on the required 24 units for the general secondary credential. 
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nities. The local junior high schools and the high school are available for 
junior high, special secondary, and general secondary teacher preparation. 
Student teaching is also available in some fields in Ventura city and county 
schools. 

Proficiency Test Requirements. Proficiency tests in certain statutory sub- 
jects* (reading, language, arithmetic, spelling, and penmanship) are re- 
quired of all candidates for teaching credentials recommended by this College, 
or for those who plan to satisfy part of the State requirements with student 
teaching undertaken at this College. 

Speech Requirement: See page 56. 

Physical Examinations: 

1. All new students, freshmen and transfers, must pass a physical examina- 
tion given by the College Physician. 

2. When all prospective teaching majors have completed a total of 45 units, 
another examination will be given by the College Physician. 

3. All candidates who have been absent for one or more semesters must pass 
a physical examination before credit may be given for courses undertaken 
upon their return. 

4, All candidates for the general secondary credential must pass a physical 
examination before a student teaching assignment will be granted. 


Combination of Two Credentials 


_If a combination of the kindergarten-primary and elementary credentials, 
or the elementary and junior high school credentials, is desired, at least one 
additional semester will be required. Consult the appropriate departmental 
adviser about additional course requirements, 

For a special credential in speech correction in addition to the regular gen- 
eral credentials, see page 175. 

For a special secondary credential in addition to the general elementary 
credential, see the departmental adviser. 


Major in Education (without credential) 


Students may complete an education major without a teaching credential. 
Such majors must fulfill the requirements of general education requirements 
for the credential majors with approximately twenty additional units in art, 
English, psychology, science and social science. 

Education courses required are as follows: Education 57 or 170; 101, 102, 
or 105 (two courses from the preceding group); Education 106; 110; 111 
or 112; 117 or 164; 119 or 120; 126; 147; 180. Two upper division courses 
in psychology are also required. 


Minor in Education 


A minor in education is offered for those who are not expecting to obtain a 
teaching credential. The following courses in education constitute the minor: 


Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education Units 
or 
Education 101. History of Education 


Education 102. History of American Education 
or 
Education 105, Education in Foreign Countries .......... 2 


* The statutory subjects are defined in Education Code Section 12130 as follows: 

“The course of study in the elementary schools of each city, county, and city and 
county, shall include instruction in the following prescribed branches in the several 
grades in which each may be required in the course of study adopted in pursuance of 
this Article, viz: (1) reading, (2) writing, (3) spelling, (4) language study, (5) arith- 
metic, (6) geography, (7) history of the United States and of California, (8) civics, 
including a study of the Constitution of the United States, (9) music, (10) art, (11) 
training for healthful living, (12) morals and manners.”’ 
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Units 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education ................ 2 
Edueation 110. Educational Psychology. .:.....).. 9.25.5 3 
Edueation 111. Child Growth and Development 
or 


Education 112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent.. °2 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling 


or 
Education 126. Principles of Parent Counseling........... 2 
Education 170. Secondary Education. ......5.7.2,.. 9) ee 3 
Education 180. Educational Sociology ................... 2 
Elective courses in education.) 2.2.7; .. (7 ee 4 


LOWER. DIVISION CoURSES 


57. Introduction to the Study of Education. (3) I, IT. Mr. Jones 
Emphasis is placed on historical, philosophical and sociological factors 
and their effects on American education, curriculum and practices, 


Upper DIVISION CouRSES 


101. History of Education. (2) I. Mr. Sands 
Educational thought and practice as a phase of social progress. Ancient 
and medieval conceptions and their effect on modern education. 


102. History of American Education. (2) IT. Mr. Sands 
Educational ideals and movements: their effect on modern education. 
105. Education in Foreign Countries, (2) I, IT. Mr. Sands 


Survey of organization and teaching practices. Education as an instru- 
ment of political power; dependence on natural and cultural traditions. 


106. Philosophy of Education. (2-3) I, II. Mr. Sands 

The educational classics and their meaning for modern man. Critical analy- 
sis of these classics from accepted philosophie viewpoints and implications 
for educational practices. 


110. Educational Psychology. (3) I, II. Mrs. Williams, Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
Application of principles of general psychology to the educative process; 
learning as it functions in the school environment, 


111. Child Growth and Development. (2) I, IT. Mr. Stier, Mrs. Williams 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
Mental and physical growth and development; personal and social adjust- 
ment; preventive hygiene. Directed observation of normal children. 


112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent. (2) I, IT. Mr. Stier 
The physical, mental, moral, spiritual, and social traits of adolescence ; 
mental hygiene. Directed observation. 


117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling. (2) I, IT. Mr. Jones, Mr. Wilson 
Practices and techniques in school counseling and guidance; child study; 
counseling of handicapped children and their parents. 


119. Measurement and Evaluation in Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Durflinger 
Prerequisite: Education 110. 
Purposes and techniques of evaluation, including statistical measures, con- 
struction of tests, tabulating and scoring standard examinations, interpreta- 
tion of evaluations. 
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P 119. Measurement and Evaluation in Physical Education. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Rochelle, Miss Colville 
Elementary statistical procedure. Construction, analysis, interpretation, 
and evaluation of the various tests. 


120. Measurement and Evaluation in the Secondary School. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Durflinger 
Introduction to the theory of measurement and evaluation; achievement 
test construction; critical study of typical tests; reports to parents and 
cumulative records; elementary statistical techniques. 


122. Dramatics, Music, and Storytelling in Early Childhood. (3) I. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 
Creative experiences in spontaneous and organized dramatics; develop- 
ment of original music, stories, and poetry. 


126. Principles of Parent Counseling. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 

Guidance measures for children with behavior problems arising from par- 
ent-child relationships and from home and school environments (birth to 
ten). Teacher-parent conferences; parent participation; group meetings; 
special attention to counseling of handicapped children and their parents. 


135. Remedial Reading. (2) I, IT. Mrs. Robeck 

Methods and materials of instruction and diagnosis; remedial measures 
applied to difficulties in reading for children in the elementary and junior 
high schools. 


136A-—136B. Remedial Reading Laboratory. (1-1) I, IT. Mrs. Robeck 
Prerequisite: approval of the instructor. Education 135 and 136 may be 
taken concurrently. 
Students assigned to directing remedial reading activities at any desig- 
nated level in the school. 


139. Curriculum Development. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands 

Basic principles and practices in elementary and secondary curriculum 
development as derived from the psychological, sociological, and philosophical 
considerations. 


147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education. (2) I, Il. Mr. Sands, Mr. Rippberger 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, one hour. 
Audio-visual and radio aids in classroom teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


164. Educational and Vocational Guidance. (2-3) I, II. Mr. Monroe 
Aims, objectives, and practices of guidance for classroom teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools. 


170. Secondary Education. (3) I, IT. Mr. Carroll, Mr. Jones 

Historical background; present practices; organization; program; cur- 
ricula; methods and personnel in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Observations required. 


180. Educational Sociology. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands 

American culture—social groups, processes, institutions, and changes— 
and its relation to education. Influence of organized education in social evo- 
lution. 


190. Teaching Procedure. 
All 190 courses are courses in methods of teaching. They include a study 
of curriculum and of the procedures in use in teaching the particular area or 
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department of credential, or at the particular level indicated in the title of 
the course. The courses in the general fields include observation of demon- 
stration teaching followed by discussion. The special secondary fields offer 
methods of both the elementary and secondary levels. See respective depart- 
ment chairmen for prerequisites for 190 courses, 


A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art. (2) I. 
Mrs. Campbell 
For art majors only. The preparation and organization of materials for 
use in teaching art in the schools. 


A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (2) II. 
(For art majors only.) Mrs, Campbell 


Ar 190. Arithmetic Procedure for the Elementary School. (3) I, II. 
; Mrs. Irish 
Prerequisite: Education 110 and 111. To be taken concurrently with Eduea 
tion El 190. 
Problems of teaching arithmetic in elementary and junior high education. 


EC 190A. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Kindergarten). (2)-I. 
Miss Leonard 


EC 190B. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Primary) with Primary 
Forum and Observation. (4) II. Miss Leonard 


E1190. Elementary School Procedure. (5) I, II. Miss Byers 
Prerequisite: Education 110 and 111. 


H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (3) I, II. 


I 190A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. 03) dala 
Mr. Seefeld 


I 190B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (2) I, II. Mr. Scherer 
T190C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) I, II. Mr. Monroe 
J 190A. Junior High School Procedure—Mathematics, Biological and 


Physical Sciences. (2) I, IT. Mr. Carroll, Mr. Swineford 
J 190B. Junior High School Procedure—BEnglish, Social Sciences, and 

Foreign Languages. (2) I, IT. Mr. Carroll, Mr. Swineford 
MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) II. Miss VanDeman 


ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I. 
Elementary education majors must have completed El 190 (Elementary 
Procedure) before taking this course, or be enrolled in it concurrently. 


MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) I. Mr. Faulkner 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 
Includes methods in both elementary and secondary schools. 


MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) II. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 
Includes methods in both elementary and secondary schools. 


P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, IT. 
Mr. Harder, Miss Hodgkins 
Methods, materials, and procedure of teaching, program planning, and 
organization in physical edueation, together with observation in elementary 
and secondary schools. 
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PSc 190. Physical Science in Education. (3) I, I. The Staff 
S 190A. Secondary School Procedures—Mathematics, Biological, and 
Physical Sciences. (2) I, I. Mr. Carroll 
S 190B. Secondary School Procedures—English, Social Sciences, and 
Foreign Languages. (2) I, II. Mr. Carroll 
Sc 190. Natural Science for Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Wells 
Sp 190. Speech Activities and Methods for Teachers. (2) I, Il. Mr. Palmer 
SB 190. Secondary Biological Science Education. (2) I. Mr. Wells 


Prerequisite: major in one of the biological sciences, plus senior or gradu- 
ate status; or minor in one of the biological sciences, plus senior or graduate 
status. 

Review and orientation of subject matter in terms of philosophy and con- 
tent, preparatory to secondary school teaching. Includes comparative studies 
of methods, examination of texts and courses of study, actual classroom ob- 
servation, and individual practice in science subject matter presentation, 


SE 190. Problems in Teaching English Literature and Composition in the 
Secondary Schools. (2) I. Mrs. Haight 
Prerequisite: senior or graduate standing. 

_ This course is designed for seniors and graduate students undertaking a 
teaching major or minor in English, and should be completed before student 

teaching. The course is required of candidates for the general secondary ere- 

dential with a major in English, and is accepted in partial satisfaction of 
the 24-unit requirement in education for the credential. 


SS 190. Teaching Procedures in Social Studies. (2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: senior or graduate standing; major in economics, history, 
political science, sociology, or combination social sciences. 
This course is required of candidates for the general secondary credential 
with a major in one of the named social sciences, and is accepted in partial 
satisfaction of the 24-unit requirement in education for the credential. 


191. Observation and Participation. 
Special courses involving additional observation of master teaching, con- 
ferences, discussion, and classroom participation. 


EC 191. Observation, Participation, and Planning. (3) II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


192. Student Teaching. 

All 192 courses are concerned with student teaching in the various fields 
and at the different levels indicated by the titles. Experience in classroom 
teaching carried on under supervision of classroom teachers and college 
supervisors. Planned to give the student opportunity to put into practice the 
principles of teaching and theories of education which have been presented 
and discussed previously in preliminary courses in education. Practical work 
in the classroom is supplemented by conferences with teachers and super- 
visors, and by written lesson plans and assigned work. Prerequisites required 
for all 192 courses. See respective department chairmen. 


A 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Art. (2-2-2) I, II. Mrs. Campbell 
Prerequisite: Education A 190A—190B. 


_EC 192A. Student Teaching: Kindergarten. (4) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 
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EC 192B. Student Teaching: Primary. (6) I, Il. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


El 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Elementary School. (2-6) I, II. 
Miss Byers, Mrs. Irish, Mr. Rippberger, Mrs. Robeck, 
Mr. Stier, Mrs. Williams 
Prerequisite: courses 110, 111, 147, El 190, and two of the following: 
Art 195 and 196, Education ME 190, Physical Education 138. The other two 
courses must be taken concurrently with student teaching. Maximum of 8 
units applied to graduation. 


H 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Homemaking, (2-2-2) I, II. The Staff 
I 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Industrial Arts. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 


J 192A-B-C-D. Student Teaching: Junior High School. (2—2—2-2) I, Il. 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. Swineford 


M 192A-B-C-D. Student Teaching: Music. (1—1-1-1) I, Il. The Staff 
P 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Physical Education. (2-2-2) I, II. 
The Staff 


Supervised experience in teaching physical and health education. 


S 192A-B-C. Student Teaching—Secondary Education. (2-2-2) I, II. 
Mr. Carroll 
Prerequisite: procedures class in major or education procedures class. 


SB 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Biological Sciences. (2-2) II. Mr. Wells 
Prerequisite: SB 190 and admission to student teaching. 


SE 192A-192B. Student Teaching: English. (2-2) II. Mrs. Haight 
Prerequisite: SE 190 and admission to student teaching. 
Sp 192A. Student Teaching: Speech (2-4) I, Il. Mr. Hatlen 


Sp 192B. Student Teaching: Speech Correction. (2-4) I, II. Mr. Schoell 


SS 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Social Studies. (2—2) I, IT. — 
Prerequisite: Education SS 190 and admission to student teaching. 


193. Teaching Problems. 
Individual and group problems of student teachers at the level of educa- 
tion indicated in the title. To be taken concurrently with student teaching. 


EC 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Early Childhood Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


E1193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Elementary Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Byers, Mrs. Irish, Mr. Rippberger, Mrs. Robeck, 
Mr. Stier, Mrs. Williams 


J 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Junior High Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Mr. Carroll, Mr. Swineford 


P 193A—193B. Teaching Problems: Physical Education. (1-1) Yr. The Staff 


199. Independent Studies in Education. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Open only to advanced students approved by the chairman of the depart- 
ment. 
Study of special problems in various fields of education. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


210. Advanced Educational Psychology. (2) I, II. Mr. Durflinger, Mr. Carroll 
Prerequisite: courses 110, 111 or 112, or equivalent. 
Exploration and critical study of current literature and research in human 
learning; emphasis upon learning in the school; developmental and socio- 
logical points of view explored. 


214. Educational Statistics. (2) I, II. Mr. Durflinger, Mr. Rippberger 
Prerequisite: courses 110 and 119 or 120, or equivalent. 
Regression equations with two variables, measures of central tendency and 
variability, zero order correlations, frequency distributions. Statistical] pro- 
cedures in the practical solution of educational problems, 


217. Principles of Guidance, Advanced. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Carroll 
Prerequisite: courses 110, 117, 119, and consent of the instructor. 


239. Seminar in the School Curriculum. (2) I, IT. Mr. Sands, Mr. Carroll 
Prerequisite: courses 139, 170, or equivalent, and on consultation. 


ENGLISH 


§ Joseph Foladare, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

George Hand, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

Hugh Kenner, Ph.D., F.R.S.L., Professor of English (Chairman of the De- 
partment). 

William Ashworth, M.A., Professor of English, Emeritus. 

{William Frost, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English, 

Genevieve W. Haight, M.A., Associate Professor of English. 

J. Chesley Mathews, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Marvin Mudrick, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Donald R. Pearce, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

*Robert E. Robinson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

+Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Associate Professor of English. 

tLawrence Willson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Raymond Preston, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant Professor of English. 

Homer D. Swander, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Helmut W. Bonheim, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Ashley Brown, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Benjamin T. Sankey, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Milton A. Orowitz, M.A., Acting Instructor in English. 

Hileen A. Pidgeon, M.A., Associate in English. 


Literature deals in specific human experience which is neither dated in 
time nor localized in place. Some acquaintance with literature, and some 
trained ability to become further acquainted with it, provides the civilized 
human being with nutriment he can obtain in no other way. The Department 
of English (1) provides all undergraduates with the opportunity for guided 
literary study, through the 1A and 1B courses; (2) makes available to all 
students a wide range of courses that may be taken for credit as electives; 
and (3) offers a major leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. It also ad- 
ministers the Subject A program within the College; students must have — 
passed Subject A (either examination or course) before taking any course 
in English (see pages 35 and 36). 

The Major. The English major pursues a planned program of English 
courses and cognate studies from which he can acquire a sound and orderly 
knowledge of our literature and the wisdom and exhilaration available in it, 
as well as a poised critical sense and some ability in graceful and efficient 
expression. Instruction is carried out largely by the discussion method, in 
classes restricted by departmental policy to a size which best promotes the 
frank and enlightened exchange of opinion. 
(a) Each major student is assigned to a faculty adviser for guidance in 
preparing his program. To prepare for the major the student must pass 
courses 1A-1B, 53, and 83 in sequence, with an average grade of C or higher, 
and History 4A-4B. 

(b) For his upper division program, the student must take the following 
courses, as far as possible in the order listed: 


Units 
English 117J. Shakespeare .........0-- +s sesceeceecneees 3 
English 156. The Age of Elizabeth 
or 
English 157. The Age of Milton ..........-...s-ssseeees 3 


* Absent on leave, spring semester, 1958-1959. 

+ Absent on leave, 1958-1959. 

t+ Absent on leave, fall semester, 1958-1959. 

§ Sabbatical in residence, 1958-1959. 

{| Sabbatical in residence, spring semester, 1958-1959. 
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Units 

Pere Silel he UE UOEL 7: es a Ul, Ome e CENT CUS fe cies eek 3 
English 166. The Age of Swift and Pope 

or 
mgs 167. The Age OfMONNSON LL, Soc eet s ope Sees ee 3 
English 130A. Survey of American Literature ........... 3 
English 177. The Romantic Age 

or 
eed LNG SVACLOTIAN ( A.) gt Shei. os plot wel ccos.c pees 3 


(c) He also must enroll for four semesters of the Comprehensive Survey, be- 
ginning in the first semester of his junior year, as follows: 


English 197A—197B. Comprehensive Survey ............. 2-2 
English 198A—198B. Comprehensive Review and 
DSSS TES LN las, Miah i en Ah cp he CA Te oa 2-2 


This course consists of a series of weekly meetings at which students present 
critical papers, based on reading of books from a “comprehensive reading 
list,’ for analysis and discussion with his instructor and classmates, The 
Comprehensive Examination at the end of these four semesters is based on 
the contents of this reading list. 

(d) English literature has been constantly fertilized by that of the Continent, 
_and ability to read at least one continental language is essential for under- 
standing the procedures of English writers. Each student must complete 
French 4 or German 4 or demonstrate equivalent knowledge of either of these 
languages by passing an examination. Another language may be substituted 
with the consent of the chairman. Any student who intends to do graduate 
work in English should consult his departmental adviser early in his under- 
graduate career about the special language requirements of the various 
graduate schools. 

Requirements for the Minor. Students normally take a minor by com- 
pleting the following courses in sequence: 1A-1B, 46A-46B, 130A, and 5 
additional units of English electives. Exceptions to this program must be 
approved by the chairman of the department. Students wishing an 18-unit 
minor must take a program completely specified by the chairman. In all 
instances, the minor must include at least 6 units of upper division courses. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


1. In addition to the requirements for the major specified above, the follow- 
ing courses are needed for the general secondary credential: 


Units 
English 106G. Problems of Composition ................. 3 
English 208. Problems in the Study of Literature ......... 3 
English 230. American Literature ...............0cecee 
Speech 70, 135, 155, or 159A or 159B; or English 27 or 127 
PUOMITIA IAT Gru wee Pisole nt he oo BM eee ke a el) eect 3 


2. The course requirements in education are listed on page 88. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the departmental chairman. The California State 
Board of Education requires that candidates for the general secondary cre- 
dential complete a 20-unit minor. 

Requirements for the Master’s Degree in English. A candidate for the 
master’s degree must present 24 units of work, consisting of a minimum of 
12 units of graduate credit, and a maximum of 12 units of upper division 
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credit in courses not taken previously as an undergraduate. A reading know]l- 
edge of French or German is required. Other information may be obtained 
from the departmental chairman. 


Subject A: English Composition. (No credit) I, II. The Staff 
Three hours weekly. Required of all students who do not pass the exam- 
ination in Subject A. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. First-Year Reading and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Beginning either 
semester, The Staff 
English 1A—1B is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 
1A. Intensive reading in selected literary masterpieces, accompanied by 
practice in composition. 
1B. Further training in intensive reading and expository writing. 


27. Newswriting. (3) I. Mr. Frost 


41A. Creative Writing. (3) I. Mr. Hand 
Writing in forms chosen by the student, such as autobiography, essay, 
one-act play, short story, and verse. 


41B. Creative Writing. (3) Mr. Hand 

46A—46B. Survey of English Literature. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
46A is not prerequisite to 46B. 

53. Introduction to the Study of Poetry. (3) I, II. The Staff 

83. World Literature. (3) I, II. The Staff 


Reading, in translation, of Homer’s Odyssey, certain Greek tragedies, and 
selections from the Bible, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and Dante’s Divine Comedy. 


84. Modern Continental Literature. (3) IT. Mr. Stuurman 
Reading, in translation, of such writers as Camus, Proust, Flaubert, 
Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Rilke, Kafka, Lorea, and Valery. 


106A-—B-C. Short Story Writing. (3-3-3) I. Mr. Mudrick 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 


106G. Problems of Composition. (3) II. Mr. Robinson 


106K-L-—M. Creative Writing. (3-3-3) IT. Mr. Mudrick 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 


110. The Development of the English Language. (3) I. Mr. Preston 

Development of the English language: English words and idioms from the 
fourteenth to the twentieth century. A study of changes in meaning of cul- 
turally significant words, together with practice in determining the period 
quality of given pieces of writing. 


113. Literary Theory and Criticism. (3) II. Mr. Kenner, Mr. Preston 
Prerequisite: English 53, or equivalent, or consent of the instructor. 
Exploration of the critic’s methods and objectives; study of selected 

major critical documents from Aristotle to the present. 


114A~—114B. The English Drama. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Foladare, Mr. Frost, Mr. Pearce 
114A, From the miracle plays through Ben Jonson, 
114B. From Beaumont and Fletcher to the present. 114A is not prerequi- 
site to 114B. 
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*115. Early English Literature. (3) I. 

Readings of Old English manuscripts (originals and translations), through 
the French period of influence to the time of Chaucer. To be given in alter- 
nate years with English 110. 


116. The English Bible as Literature. (3) I, IL Mr. Stuurman 

117E. Shakespeare. (3) I. The Staff 

117J. Shakespeare. (3) IT. Mr. Swander 
(Primarily for English majors.) 

120. Modern Drama. (3) II. Mr. Pearce 
European and American drama from Ibsen to the present. 

124, Readings in the Modern Short Story. (3) II. Mr. Orowitz 

125. The English Novel. (3) I. Mr. Mudrick 
The major novelists, from Fielding to James and Conrad. 

127. Advanced Journalism. (3) IT. Mr. Frost 


Prerequisite: course 27 or its equivalent. 


130A-130B. Survey of American Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
_ Mr. Mathews, Mr. Willson 
130A. Hawthorne, Emerson, Melville, Whitman, Henry James. 
130B. Selected American writers from Poe to the present time. 


132. Studies in American Literature. (3) I. Mr. Willson 
Main developments in American thought studied in the writings of Ed- 
wards, Franklin, Emerson, and others. 


135. The Puritan Tradition in American Literature. (3) I. Mr. Willson 

The development of the main ideas of American Puritanism; discussion of 
Henry Adams, Thoreau, Henry James, Santayana and other modern ex- 
ponents of the tradition; the survival of Puritan elements and attitudes in 
contemporary literature. 


*142A—B-C, Comparative Literature. (1-1-1) II. Mr. Mathews 
142A. Dante’s Hell. 
142B. Dante’s Purgatory. 
142C. Dante’s Paradise. 


*146. Renaissance. (3) IT. 
An historical survey of the literature and social background of England 
between 1500 and 1660. 


148. English and American Prose since 1900. (3) I. Mr. Kenner 
The Flaubertian tradition in fiction, as developed by Ford Madox Ford, 
Wyndham Lewis, and James Joyce. 


152. Chaucer. (3) II. Mr. Mudrick 
A reading course beginning with Troilus and Criseyde and including the 
Canterbury Tales. 


153. Contemporary British and American Verse. (3) II. Mr. Kenner 
Prerequisite: English 53 or consent of the instructor. 
Yeats, Pound, and Eliot. 


* Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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156. The Age of Elizabeth. (3) I. Mr. Swander 
Nondramatie literature of the Elizabethan period, including More, Spenser, 
Sidney, and Shakespeare. 


-157. The Age of Milton. (3) II. Mr. Hand, Mr. Swander 

Extensive reading in the seventeenth-century lyrie poetry beginning with 
Donne and Jonson, and in selected prose including Bacon, Burton, and 
Browne. John Milton: The minor poems, Paradise Lost, and Samson Agon- 
istes ; prose works: Areopagitica and Education. 


166. The Age of Swift and Pope. (3) I. Mr. Hand, Mr. Kenner 


Selected readings in the prose and poetry of Dryden, Swift, and Pope. 
Characteristic dramas of the Restoration period. 


167. The Age of Johnson. (3) II. Mr. Foladare 


Readings chiefly in poetry, criticism, and the periodical essay from Thom- 
son to Blake. Special emphasis on Johnson and his circle. 


177. The Romantic Age. (3) I. Mr. Robinson 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Keats, Shelley, Hazlitt, Lamb, Landor, 
De Quincey. 


187. The Victorian Age. (3) II. Mr. Robinson 


Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Newman, Ruskin, Morris, Rossetti, 
Hopkins, Swinburne, Pater. 


189. Children’s Literature. (3) I, II. Mrs. Haight 
May not be counted toward English major. 
Extensive readings; building of literary understanding in children; prin- 
ciples underlying the choice of literature for different age levels. 


SE 190. Problems in Teaching English Literature and Composition in the 
Secondary Schools. (2) I. Mrs. Haight 
Prerequisite: senior or graduate standing. 

This course is designed for senior and graduate students undertaking a 
teaching major or minor in English, and should be completed before student 
teaching. The course is required of candidates for the general secondary 
credential with a major in English, and is accepted in partial satisfaction of 
the 24-unit requirement in education for the credential. 


197A-197B. Comprehensive Survey. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 

An undergraduate seminar which provides the student with opportunities 
for more detailed and illuminating investigation of literary works in a long 
cultural perspective. 


198A-198B. Comprehensive Review and Examination. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 

A continuation of 197A—197B. At the conclusion of 198B the student will 
take the Comprehensive Examination, consisting of two three-hour papers on 
the whole course of study. 


199. Independent Studies in English. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Reading and conference for seniors of high scholastic standing. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


208. Problems in the Study of Literature. (3) I. Mr. Hand 
Prerequisite: graduate standing. 


210. Chaucer. (3) IT. Mr. Preston 
Prerequisite: graduate standing. . 


English 101 


230. American Literature. (3) IT. Mr. Mathews 
Prerequisite: English 130A or its equivalent, and graduate standing. 
299. Directed Research. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 


RELATED COURSE IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education SE 192A~-192B. Student Teaching: English (2-2) I, IT. 
Prerequisite: SE 190 and admission to student teaching. Mrs. Haight 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Paul Perigord, Ph.D., Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus. 

Eda Ramelli, Doctora en Letras, Professor of Spanish, Emeritus. 

William F. Aggeler, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French. 

Pablo Avila, Ph.D., ‘Associate Professor of Spanish. 

Robert Beachboard, Docteur de l’Université de Paris, Associate Professor of 
French. 

Rolf N. Linn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German. 

Samuel A. Wofsy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish. 

Edmond E. Masson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French (Chairman of the 
Department). 

Winston A. Reynolds, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

Mark J. Temmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French. 

Jack Murray, Ph.D., Instructor in French, 

Philip D. Walker, Ph.D., Instructor in French. 

Ursula R. Mahlendorf, M.A., Acting Instructor in German. 

Andres R. Ramon, LL.M., Lecturer in Spanish. 


The Major in French: 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, or four years of high school 
French, and course 4, or other equivalent to be tested by examination, If 
course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the student must complete 
course 25A—25B as prerequisite to upper division courses. 

Students who wish to make French their major subject must have main- 
tained at least an average grade of C in the college courses in French taken 
prior to their junior year. Students transferring from other institutions may 
be tested by examination. 

Students whose native language is French will not be permitted to enroll 
in any French course lower than French 25A—25B. 


The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 


French 101A—101B. Conversation and Composition ...... 3-3 
(May be omitted if 25A—25B (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 


French 103A—103B. > Phoneti¢s: 4. 2%. -7..0 3. van enter 1-1 
French 109A—109B. A Survey of French Literature from 

the Middle Ages through the Nineteenth Century...... 3-3 

The remaining units may be completed from courses: 

French 112A-112B. The Nineteenth Century......<..... 3-3 
French 120A—120B. The Seventeenth Century............ 2-2 
French 121A-121B. The Eighteenth Century............. 2-2 
French 125A—125B. French Institutions and Culture...... 3-3 


The Major in Spanish: 

Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, or four years of high school 
Spanish, and course 4, or other equivalent to be tested by examination. If 
course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the student must complete 
course 25A—25B as prerequisite to upper division courses. 

Students who wish to make Spanish their major subject must have main- 
tained an average grade of at least C in the college courses in Spanish taken 
prior to their junior year. Students transferring from other institutions may 
be tested by examination. 

Students whose native language is Spanish will not be permitted to enroll 
in any Spanish course lower than course 25A—25B. 
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The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
Spanish 101A—101B. Conversation and Composition....... 3-3 
(May be omitted if 25A—25B (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 
SPM ODA] oie! PHONOLICS poss oi. de teow by tt teen Ss 1-1 
Spanish 109A—-109B. A Survey of Spanish Literature...... 3-3 


The remaining units may be completed from courses: 
Spanish 105A—105B. Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century 


tS) Cog AT a gs Ca ra) ate in a A i eS ie Soy Oh 2 Soe 3-3 
Spanish 107A—107B. Spanish-American Literature ........ 3-3 
Spanish 110. Contemporary Literature .................. 3. 
Spanish 111A—111B. The Golden Age of Spain............ 3-3 
Spanish 125A—125B. Hispanic Institutions and Culture..... 3-3 


The Department of Foreign Languages offers minors in French, German, 
and Spanish. 

The Minor. A minimum of 20 units in the chosen language is required; of 
these, 9 units must be in the upper division. 


French 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary French. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. The Staff 
2. Elementary French (continuation of 1). (4) I, IT. The Staff 
3. Intermediate French (4) I, II. The Staff 
4, Intermediate French (continuation of 3). (4) I, II. The Staff 
8A. French Conversation. (1) I, II. The Staff 
Two one-hour meetings. Prerequisite: course 2. 
8B. French Conversation (continuation of 8A). (1) II. The Staff 
*25A—25B. Advanced French. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Masson 


Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101A~-101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Aggeler 
*103A-103B. Phonetics. (1-1) Yr. Mr. Beachboard 
109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from the Middle Ages through 
the Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Murray, Mr. Walker 
Readings in the original. Lectures and discussion in English. 
112A-112B. The Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Beachboard 
*120A-120B. The Seventeenth Century. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Aggeler 
*121A-121B. The Highteenth Century. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Temmer 


125A—125B. French Institutions and Culture. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Beachboard, Mr. Temmer 


199. Independent Studies in French. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Individual investigations in literary fields. 


* Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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German 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 
In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. BHlementary German. Beginners’ Course. (4) I. The Staff 
2. Elementary German (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. The Staff 
3. Intermediate German. (4) I. The Staff 
4, Intermediate German (continuation of 3). (4) IT. The Staff 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


104A. Readings in the Drama of the Nineteenth Century. (3) II. 
Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 


*106. German Grammar and Composition. (3) I. Mr. Linn 
*108. Schiller’s Life and Works. (3) II. Mr. Linn 
Lectures and reading of selected texts. Prerequisite: course 4. 
109B. Goethe’s Dramas. (3) I. Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 
Russian 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Elementary Russian. (4) I. Mr. Masson 
Elements of grammar and composition. Reading and conversation. 


2, Elementary Russian. (4) II. Mr. Masson 
Continuation of 1. 


Spanish 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary Spanish. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. The Staff 
2. Elementary Spanish (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. The Staff 
3. Intermediate Spanish. (4) I, IT. The Staff 
4. Intermediate Spanish (continuation of 3). (4) I, II. The Staff 
8A. Spanish Conversation. (1) I. The Staff 
Two one-hour meetings. Prerequisite: course 2. 
8B. Spanish Conversation (continuation of 8A). (1) II. The Staff 
25A—25B. Advanced Spanish. (3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy, Mr. Avila 


Prerequisite: course 4 or the equivalent. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


101A-101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 

*103A—103B. Phonetics. (1-1) Yr. Mr. Avila 

105A—105B. Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Wofsy 


* Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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107A-—107B. Spanish-American Literature. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 
109A-109B. A Survey of Spanish Literature. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy 
110. Contemporary Spanish Literature. (3) I. Mr. Reynolds 
*111A-111B. The Golden Age of Spain. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Reynolds 


Prerequisite: Spanish 109A—109B. 
Spanish literature 1550-1680. 


*125A-125B. Hispanic Institutions and Culture. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Avila, Mr. Reynolds 


199. Independent Studies in Spanish. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Individual investigations in literary fields. 
Hispanic Civilization 
See pages 81 and 82 
* Not to be given, 1958-1959. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Charlotte E. Biester, Ed.D., Professor of Home Economics. 

Alice V. Bradley, M.A., Professor of Home Economics. 

Edna D. Meshke, Ph.D., Professor of Home Economics. 

Winifred M. Frye, B.S., Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus. 

Florence C. Meredith, M.A., Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus. 

Lucille A. Hunt, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Home Economics (Chairman 
of the Department). 

Ruth Major, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Home Economics. 

Charlene D. Palmer, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

Marie R. Wilson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

Marion P. Alves, M.A., Associate in Home Economics. 

Etoile J. Morgan, M.A., Associate in Home Economics. 

Barbara A. Bentley, A.B., Assistant in Home Economics. 

Ella E. Hendrick, A.B., Assistant in Home Economics. 


Requirements for the Major: 


Fifty-eight units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


fcr {-5 (1: eens Ee MEMS a Ie ener Sh 15 units 
Physics 15.*Concepts of Physics (<= 0.75) ©. yee 3 
Chemistry 2. Introductory Chemistry, .7..-4* >. soe eee a 
Chemistry 8. Organic Chemistry. 2.022020... a0 2 a eee 4 
Biology 1A. Fundamentals of Biology..................... + 
Social Science io 6.) [ cep ted oF 240 apace oe acess piety ohne 9 units 
History 8A-8B or History 17A-17B or Political Science 20 
and History 17 Ajor ATE 01 SB ria oo coi tcc aoe 3-3 
Eeonomies 1A. Principles of Economies, or 
Economics 109. Introduction to Economics................. 3 
Psychology 1A; General Psychology .....:.+...4..0-":ssseeee 3 units 
Einglish, Speech yell ges ote ts ate ome oe eine ore oe 12 units 
English 1A—1B. First-Year Reading and Composition........ 3-3 
Speech 11. Fundamentals of Speech..................+..-. 3 
Speech elective (lower division or upper division)........... 3 
ATE ogg kel Hoteles GRC AL eat enw te a ba stints mo alee a ee eee 8 units 
Art L. The Understanding of Art, 2.2000 420. k ue «asta 2 
Art'3le Design and :Color to: Gena age oe Sc or a 2 
Art electives, upper division ...0....4 30.4. 4. ..Gpi eee 4 
MUSIG Simoes cae oS bee cigs Ab a medeeey he eine a nee 2 units 
Musie 15. Music History and Appreciation................. 2 
Physical educationy 3.0 wat ate oe vee ete ee 2 units 
Controlled , electives 4.650502. sages ol tone Agte Sees eee ee 6 units 
Philosophy 1. Short Introduction to Philosophy............. 3 
Sociology 120. Marriage and the Family..................- 3 


or 
Health Education 108. Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood 2 units 


Forty units in home economics as follows: 


Required COursess yop ok ee ee wal epi aus Total 32 units 
Home Economics 4. Household Equipment................. 2 
Home Economics 9A-9B. Food Study...............-..4-- 6 
Home Beonomics 13. Child Care ................0 4s asnees 2 
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Home Economies 14. Family Economies 

or 
Home Economies 135. Institutional Food Problems 

or 
Home Economies 141. Consumers and Markets............. 2-3 
Home Economics 15. House Interiors and Furnishings....... 3 
FAManeconomics sU0 we Lextilay Stud ya, wes gcc cheese se vs eee ss 3 
Home Economics 93. Clothing Selection.................... 2 
Home Economics 95. Fundamental Principles of Clothing 

EOD PRCA LORE SMP ache aio tea ele hed: Seas epee Mee eS ak ye) 3 
Home Economies 103A. Nutrition and Dietetics ........... 3 
Home Economics 133. Child Care Laboratory.............. 2 
Home Economics 140. Home Management Principles........ 2 
Home Economies 142. Home Management Laboratory....... 2 
Home meconomics electives (se. in es clee eats backs Total 7-8 units 


These may be selected to complete a program in general homemaking, 
or to meet American Dietetics Association standards, 
or to fulfill requirements for the special secondary teaching credential. 


Courses required to qualify for the American Dietetics Internship are: 


Units 
Home Economics 103B. Nutrition and Dietotherapy......... 3 
Home Economies 134. Institutional Management............ 3 
Home Economics 135. Institutional Food Problems.......... 3 
Nutrition and Institutional Management................... 6-16 
Pilyeica airs 1 OlOPTCa lL BCLOL COR sia: wea bros hore ee oe ake fogs o> 4—9 


Requirements for a Divisional Major in Applied Arts. A divisional major 
in the applied arts is offered for students who are interested in combining 
the fields of arts and home economies. See page 79. 


Requirements for the minor: 20 units to be completed as follows: 


Lower Division Units 
momen nconomicss 90.1 OOd@ study aientcets dicts tiered «ita aie a ote 3 
Home Economics 10. Elements of Nutrition ............... 2 
ER OMeMUCOUOMICH LS... ORIG LOaTO fis, ss Chane eo cy aie a ane 2 
Home Economics 15. House Interiors and Furnishings...... 3 


Home Economies 90. Textile Study or 
Home Economics 95. Fundamental Principles of Clothing 
CUOTISTEUGELO MMe soit tare Poe teas oat hates aan ecto FMA, MAU Ek 3 


Upper Division 

Electives from the following courses should be taken to complete a well- 
rounded minor. To complete 20 units, the remaining one unit may be in- 
cluded by the proper combination of upper division courses. 


Units 
Home Economics 101. Analysis of Clothing Construction..... 
Home Economics 102. Experimental Food Study............ 
Home Economies 111A or 111B. Clothing Economics........ 
Home Economies 125, Principles of Demonstration.......... 
Home Economics 133. Child Care Laboratory.............. 
Home Economics 140. Home Management Principles....... 
Home Economics 141. Consumers and Markets............. 
Home Economics 150. Family Housing ................... 


ew pon po ww bd 
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The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


1. In addition to the requirements for the major in home economies, the 
following courses are needed for the general secondary credential: 


Units 
Home Economics 101. Analysis of Clothing Construction..... 2 
Home Economies 125. Principles of Demonstration.......... 2 


2. A minor in a Letters and Science field is required. 
3. The course requirements in education are listed on page 88. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the departmental chairman. 


The Special Secondary Credential course requirements are as follows: 
Units 

Home Economics 101. Analysis of Clothing Construction..... 
Home Economies 125, Principles of Demonstration.......... 
Education 110. Educational Psychology...........:-.s++ee- 
Edueation 112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent... 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling............. 
Education 147. Audio-Visual—Radio Education 
Education 170. Secondary Education..........0.-.-.s00s08 
Edueation H 190. Teaching Procedures.............0..00-- 
Education H 192A—B-C, Student Teaching: Homemaking.... 


eee erer er ere eee eee 


Oo Ww Ww DO DO DO Ge PS bo 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


4, Household Equipment. (2) I, IT. Miss Morgan 
Two two-hour laboratories, 
Study of the selection, use, and care of home equipment; consideration of 
construction features, initial and operational costs, and labor-saving values. 


9A-9B. Food Study. (3-3) I, IT. Miss Major 
One lecture and two three-hour laboratories. 
Scientific study of foods; development of skill in selection, purchase, prepa- 
ration, and service of food. 


9C. Food Study. (3) II. Miss Major 
One lecture; two three-hour laboratory periods. Designed for nonmajors. 
A study of underlying principles involved in the preparation and serving 
of various types of foods. 


10. Elements of Nutrition. (2) I, IT. Miss Bradley 
Open to nonmajors. Normal human nutrition. 
13. Child Care. (2) I, IT. Mrs. Alves 


Observations in well-baby clinics and nursery schools. 
Physical, emotional, and social needs of the infant and young child in rela- 
tion to his membership in the family. 


14. Family Economics. (2) II. Miss Biester 
Economic factors involved in utilization of consumer goods. 


15. House Interiors and Furnishings. (3) I. Mrs, Wilson 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Art 31. 
Functional and aesthetic factors influencing interiors and furnishings for 
family homes. 
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90. Textile Study. (3) I, II. Miss Meshke 

Textile fibers and the fabrics made from them; historical background, 
production, and manufacture; understanding and evaluation of new fibers, 
new fabrics, and new finishes. 


93. Clothing Selection. (2) I, II. Mrs. Wilson 
One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. 
An analysis of fundamental art principles involved in clothing selection. 


95. Fundamental Principles of Clothing Construction. (3) I, II. Mrs. Hunt 
One lecture; two three-hour laboratories. Prerequisite: Home Economies 
90. 
Clothing construction based upon principles of design. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Analysis of Clothing Construction. (2) I, II. Miss Meshke 
One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Home Economies 95 
or equivalent. 
Design principles, characteristics of the human anatomical structure, and 
properties of fabrics involved in creating personalized apparel. Experimen- 
tation, exploration, comparative study of textural treatments and effects. 


102. Experimental Food Study. (3) I. Miss Major 
One lecture; two three-hour laboratories. Prerequisite: courses 9A—9B, 
Chemistry 8. 
Qualitative and quantitative methods in food preparation under controlled 
conditions. 


103A. Nutrition and Dietetics (3) I. Miss Bradley 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: courses 9A—9B, 
Chemistry 8 for majors. 
Normal nutrition; metabolism of all food groups, calculation and prepa- 
ration of diets to meet the nutritional and economic needs of the family. 


103B. Nutrition and Dietotherapy. (3) II. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite; course 103A, Chemistry 108A. 
Modification of normal diet for specific diseases; case problems; use of 
basal and bomb calorimeters. Critical analyses, nontechnical nutritional data. 


109. Recent Findings in Nutrition. (2) II. Miss Bradley 
Prerequisite: course 103A or equivalent. 
Reviews and discussions of scientific literature; modern trends. 


111A. Clothing Economics (3) I. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or Economics 109. 
Interpretation and application of the principles of economies to the solution 
of clothing problems of individuals and family members. 


111B. Clothing Economics. (3) IT. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or Economics 109. 
Contemporary problems of production and distribution of textiles and 
clothing affecting individuals and members of the family group. 


125. Principles of Demonstration. (2) I, II. Miss Biester 
The selection, organization, and presentation of material for professional 
home economies demonstrations. Prerequisite to Education H 192A—B-C. 
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133. Child Care Laboratory. (2) I, II. Mrs. Alves 
One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: course 13. : 
Interpretation of child-care principles through participation in an organ- 

ized program of work with preschool children. 


134. Institutional Management. (3) II (Alternate with 135). Mrs. Hendrick 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: course 9A—9B, 103A. 
Emphasis on the scientific administration of all types of institutions and 

industrial laboratories in relationship to employer-employee problems; record 

control; selection and arrangement of equipment. 


135. Institutional Food Problems. (3) II (Alternate with 134). 
Mrs. Hendrick 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: courses 9A—9B, 
103A. 
Principles and problems involved in the selection, purchase, preparation 
and service of food for institutions. 


140. Home Management Principles. (2) I, II. Miss Morgan 
Analytical study of family managerial problems involving material and 
human resources. 


141. Consumers and Markets. (2) I. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or 109 and senior standing. 
Markets and conditions basic to the solution of consumer problems in the 
selection of goods. 


142. Home Management Laboratory. (2) I, II. Miss Morgan 

Prerequisite: courses 4, 103A, 140. 

Students organized as a family group live in the Home Management House 
and solve homemaking problems in connection with food preparation and 
serving, housekeeping, household finance, hospitality, and satisfactory human 
relationships. 


150. Family Housing. (3) II. Mrs. Wilson 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Art 31. 
Historic, aesthetic, economic, and functional aspects of family dwellings; 
appraisal of house plans in terms of optimum family living. 


194A. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (2) I. Miss Biester 
For majors. 
Home economics in community organizations. 


194B. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (2) II. Miss Biester 
For majors. 
Understanding and evaluating individual and group reactions; contribu- 
tions made by home and community leaders to civic programs. 


199. Independent Studies in Home Economics. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
For majors. 
RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (3) I, II. 
Mrs. Palmer 


Education H 192A-—B-C. Student Teaching: Homemaking. (2-2-2) I, II. 
Mrs. Palmer 


Art and Home Economics 
See page 79 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Lynne C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial ‘Arts. 

Emanuel E. Ericson, M.A., Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 

Roy L. Soules, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 

William F. Holtrop, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

John A. McClure, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Harold J. Miller, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial ‘Arts. 

Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Joseph J. Sayovitz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Paul L. Scherer, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts (Chairman 
of the Department). 

Louie 8. Taylor, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial ‘Arts. 

Theodore 8. Ellenwood, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

John M. Groebli, M.S., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Clyde Keener, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Robert A. McCoy, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial ‘Arts. 

, Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Fred L. Griffin, A.B., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 

Florence W. Lyans, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 


The Department of Industrial Arts includes the fields of industrial arts, 
graphic arts, and industrial management. 


General Requirements: Students with a major in industrial arts who wish 
to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy general requirements listed 
on pages 50-56. 


Philosophy and Objectives 


Industrial arts is that part of general education concerned with man’s innate 
desire to construct things with tools and materials and with the development 
of an intelligent understanding of our modern industrial civilization and the 
problems that have resulted from it. The department seeks to go beyond 
technical instruction in bringing its students into close harmony with the 
traditions of their chosen careers, and to develop an awareness of their 
responsibilities and opportunities in contemporary society. 

The objectives of the department are threefold: first, a four-year cur- 
riculum in industrial arts supplemented by courses in the arts, humanities, 
and sciences leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree and serving as a basis 
for graduate study and professional work. 

Second, for the prospective teacher in industrial arts, appropriate courses 
are offered in fulfilling requirements established by the State Department of 
Edueation. In the teacher-training program, emphasis is placed on the devel- 
opment of vision and judgment, of disciplines and self-criticism, together 
with a mastery of essential techniques and skills. 

Third is the curriculum in industrial management for those students aspir- 
ing to managerial positions in industry. This curriculum combines a liberal 
arts background for growth and perspective with a basic knowledge of 
manufacturing processes, an understanding of the purposes and relationships 
of industrial organization, an appreciation of management problems, and 
comprehension of and experience in the problem-solving techniques and con- 
trol devices used by management personnel, 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
WITH A MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Curriculum for General Program 
Freshman Year 


FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Units Units 
Hone lish Ate won peta eee eae ne 3 English 1B ii cities ae tere 3 
“Sociale Sciencemare ie wee ae 3 *SociallScience . <2. ere ere ae 3 
Mig th ee See wee ae Ae hae 3 Chem, oh5 «his. $e eae 33 
FOUL OL Stan he tee tenene olen ite, vec 13 LOST. Go ace ey ote ee ek ee 13 
oehd Tes ITPA Sop, tog Naa. nto tk Con a ee z PB BAR itacoker the, shee epee en ee 4 
GOAN SL Re eee oe pee ne ae 2 TAS 20 a0) vy oh iia tance ee ee Ds 
MU, CE (eh Up, aaa eel ok Pel mn Bat ARIE Peli Hee 3 GASB a. OU Be ie cee one oe 3 
16 lof? 
Sophomore Year 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Units Units 
Biology 1A, 30, Botany 1, Physics 15) a0. chee eo eee 3 
or A00lopy si Aes ae ee Ams ee e 4 Psychology LAS. 7st eee ee 3 
Speech Lier ye ae el nee i 3 RiQeD.0.e sack teed Ae eee 13 
SOV DIO Seo eevee iat. iereleveke cee eas 13 Pubs Pei ete eon eh ee eee 3 
fea Ny lee ORS Een Tr eee bMS. pe 3 Art or Musicy. i.e sole ee 2 
APtVOPIMUSIG all one's eae nce eis wake nee 2 TA. BO ends 5 oues ee eee 3 
GEARS OR aay tats. Sean ae ee ae 3 DAS SA oe ua an oe erate eee 3 
14 16 
Junior Year 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Units Units 
(SFA LOD Sees cient eet ete areca eae o LA SAA = @ Bs oS eee ee 3 
English-Speech Elec. ............ 3 Social Science Elective .......... 3) 
RbIOSOPLY- Geiss seen ele ee 3 Art: Bij ee oR a ae eee 2 
General’ Hlectives-//. 25 1 oe tod) an 5 General Plectives “\0 2, 22s 5 
1 ah 6 i eA oe OREN heh Ok Ith 2 Tia TL oe oa ee a eee 2 
BS 15 
Senior Year 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Units Units 
CAPE TOS aR TUN Tan eee ae ee ee 3 TARDT2 A“ ics Tee ee 3 
LAS Hleetivies past 5 ts ctrteta crete 3 LAa Mlectives stan eee 3 
DN TS ROY: Cian Rey OR ee WR SOA ie Tl 8 3 Art GEST eS ee cine ae ee 2 
General Electives’. -.... 0. soe. 6 General Hlectives ....37..2. 0 eee fae y 
15 15 


Other requirements for this degree are the general graduation requirements 
of the Division of Applied Arts and the College. 


Curriculum for Special Secondary Credential 
Freshman Year 


First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Units Units 
Emplisny Ate ere ain euslisteleie) cieiclers Manes Enelish: 1 Bis. «cctv eeee +, has 
NMOCIAlY SClONCE Weis ate eri te Lore 3 *Social Science ton tx sie ae aete 3 
Physics 15 or Chemistry 15 or Physics 15 or Chemistry 15 or 
Math: 1 (rite ae Msn en beta Mis lg Maths td a.d esis eee cee ee 3 
G.A. 1, Freehand Drawing and I.A. 20, Metalworking Fundamentals 3 
Sketehin Gig .cc. wvattate eta ereheveue 2 Artlor Musicueme eer Se telele sexe Mine 
I.A. 11, Woodworking Fundamentals 3 R.O;TO., Wa ae ore ne eee 13 
BOT. OS Se FL ee tea ine ecient 14 Physical Education ........ Waren ee 3 
Physical Bidueation ).4% 3. 95.06 0sea 4 
16 16 


* Students must satisfy the American History and Institutions Requirement here or 
later. 
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Sophomore Year 


FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Units Units 
Biology 1A, 30 or Botany 1 or Paycholopypl Aw apertes cbt an cers 3 
MOOIODY) MAM nts cdetciar nc sith, oa «oe 4 Artior : MUSIC rts, ie ote claret cin ks teks 2 
PERG UML L arcs ion theta clalc testa aces ae 3 DA.4A Machine.:Shop.. «i. <sree sct:3 
G.A. 5, Drafting Fundamentals.... 3 I.A. 30 or 32, Automotive Work... 38 
G.A. 80, Graphic Reproduction Fun- HILGCLIVGiescrens. see ceo ah ereks eo hete Reeremete Pe 
PAMOENtAIRG . shouts Gok hae kameuee & 3 EUS LCE) Me Mee ea Sel sens cats venta rite eke oko 13 
LOA S Bug oe te DR eet het ee ale Sige 13 Physical shoncatlonern. a. so acre. oe P 
Myeice) FOUCatOMW 2 oa le os ons she 3 
15 15 
Junior Year 
First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Units Units 
G.A. 105, Industrial Arts Design... 2 WA gl 4O*eNectrleltye. sauce sun ete 3 
Ed. 110, Educational Psychology.. 3 Ed. 147, Audio-Visual—Radio Ed.... 2 
Social Science Elective........... 3 Ed. I 190A, Teaching Procedures in 
English-Speech Elective .......... 3 UNauUstrislwATiBT Aes ence ete ee ot 2 
Mechnical Elective ....-.......... 3 Controlled Electives ............. 6 
14 13 
Senior Year 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Units Units 
Ed. I 190B, Content and Materials Ed. I 1900, Curric. Development in 
BITE RAS el ss ehepereas eles rauces Sieve ete 2 DEA Martie ned eatler hep eeae folie Pee eh ss adhe 2 
Ed. 164, Education and Vocational Hdivt 7 OMSec. Md a deaa cw hn Fes 3 
RTO ANC Orsi eee. sh fey eee eee erates Ed. I 192B, Student Teaching..... 3 
Ed. I 192A, Student Teaching..... 3 Technical Electives ............. 5 
seechnical Eiloctives ... 2. ele dj. sie be 7 General Blective! ... 2 Se. cen vies es 3 
15 16 


In order to qualify for recommendation by the department for the teaching 
eredential, the candidate must pass the stipulated speech test (if a transfer 
course in speech has been accepted) or Speech 11; complete the proficiency 
tests before being assigned to student teaching; and have an average scholar- 
ship grade of C or higher in all courses completed in industrial arts. The 


_ applicant for the credential must also pass the required physical examination 
of the University after having passed 45 units. 


Requirements for Minors in Industrial Arts: No fewer than 20 semester 
units of industrial arts are required for a minor, 6 units of which must be in 
upper division courses. The selection of courses is subject to the approval of 
the Chairman of the Department of Industrial Arts or his representative. The 
following subject-matter fields are offered. 


1. Automotive 
2. Electrical and radio 
3. General metal 
4. Industrial arts crafts 
5. Industrial arts for elementary schools 
6. Machine (Meial) 
7. Mechanical drafting 
8. Photography 
9. Printing 
10. Wood 


Courses in the Department of Industrial Arts may be selected by students 
in other departments according to their needs and interests, provided the 
prerequisites for such courses are satisfied. 
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Curriculum in Industrial Management 


Freshman Year 


First SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Units Units 
Ting lish Vay agian eter merel.. ie ocstae okere 3 English 1B: oi eve see ee ee nee 
G.A. 5, Drafting Fundamentals.... 38 I.A. 70, Manufacturing Processes... 2 
Biolog yz. Age ies ht ee leat eo eee 4 Art or MusYecin. ee eee 2 
tModern Foreign Language....... 4 Mathematics: 12). Mae ee eee 3 
OCT ee rere nes eee ea ee 13 Modern Foreign Language....... 4 
Physicalel @ucatlonme ey ein ieee 3 R.O.7.0. 3c aie at et ee 13 
Physical Education 3 
16 16 
Sophomore Year 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Physics baer at. cee ee 3 Chemistry (2.7% 30 ee eae ee 4 
Psychology plAmur essere ciciee e 3 tIndustrial Arts Laboratory ...... 3 
MComOmi Gs eeAes et yey denen 3 Hconomics, L Be.) nieene een 3 
I.A. 71, Manufacturing Processes . 2 Hcon. 2) or. Psyche Seen ae ener 3 
VETERUCOORECA T bie one ais te cecmaen cya aoa: 2 R.O.T.Ca wi). a ies telele een eee 13 
ROW Co Ge leet ee aren, pn ten ee 13 Physical Mducationme ae eee 3 
Physical widucationmer tential $ 
15 15 
Junior Year 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 
Economics) GAPS. 1 we eyemaie oe senate 3 Keonomics’ 6B .2F7.. sees es eee 3 
G.A. 105, Industrial Arts Design .. 2 English or Speech Elective ....... 3 
tControlled Elective U.D. ........ 2 I.A. 188, Human Factors in 
S peach LL eee oe ee ee alae ras 3 Industry: 25.2.7 20. 5 ee ene 3 
Keon slo0,0rs lb 2 0re S0cC LOO nen o tIndustrial Arts Laboratory ...... 3 
<Sociali Sciences... ssa eee 3 *Social Sciences +35 tea te eae 3 
16 15 
Senior Year 
FIRST SEMESTER : SECOND SEMESTER 
J.A. 182A, Ind. Planning, Organi- I.A. 182B, Ind. Planning, Organi- 
Zavion, ang CONntrolins tes. ae eee 3 zation, and Controls. oases 3: 
FAs 107, industrial) Relations’ .)..2ue I.A. 108, Meth. in Ind. Supervision 2 
J.A. 187, Motion and Time Study .. 38 tControlled Electives U.D. ....... 10 
{Industrial Arts Laboratory ...... 3 
tControlled Elective U.D. ........ 3 
15 15 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


1. The general secondary credential is offered in the Department of Indus- 
trial Arts with a suitable minor for those desiring this credential. Complete 
the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in industrial 
arts, or its equivalent, and, in addition, six units from any of the following 


courses: Units 
J.A. 245, History of Industria] Arts /> .o.. 0... steer 2 
LA. 247. Philosophy of Industrial Arts. <2. 4222. gee 2 


* See pages 50, 51 for courses which satisfy the American History and Institutions 
requirement. 

j Industrial Arts Laboratory (or shop courses) are to be approved by the student’s 
counselor and are to be selecied to fit the type of industry the student plans to enter. 

+ The students in this program are required to have a reading knowledge of a 
modern foreign language, Spanish preferred. This requirement may be met through an 
examination given by the Department of Foreign Languages or through modern language 
courses 1 and 2 (8 units). Two years of one high school language meets 4 units of this 
requirement (providing the same language is continued in college) or three years of one 
high school language completes the requirement without examination. If the requirement 
is completed courses may be selected from art, biological sciences, foods, clothing, wood- 
working, metalworking, industrial design, photography, printing, mathematics, physics. 
chemistry, geology, psychology and/or economics. 
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Units 
Se OO A UO Pt RCROATGI Cy Gere tc oak Ce Pathe CE wk be bare 2-2 
eno Ae A0 Tt SeROATON ble cy Se Girdis Sees ail choees eee Be la 2—2 


and one upper division class elected with approval of the departmental chair- 
man or his administrative representative. 
2, Requirements in the Department of Education are listed on page 88. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the department chairman. 
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LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


4A-4B, Elementary Machine Shop. (3-3) I, II. Mr. McClure 
Lecture, laboratory. 
Care and use of tools, layout, benchwork, all engine lathe operations, 
drilling, and shaper work. 


11. Woodworking—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Lecture, laboratory. 
Nomenclature, processes, techniques, care, and suitability of tools and 
materials. 


12. Machine Woodworking and Cabinet Construction. (3) I, II. Mr. Holtrop 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 11 and Graphic Arts 5. 
Operation and upkeep of woodworking machinery in the construction of 
various types of cabinetwork, casework, and furniture. 


20. Metalworking—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Taylor 
Lecture, laboratory. 


30. Fundamentals of Transportation Machinery. (3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
Nature and construction of transportation equipment used in modern 


| society. 


31. Automotive Maintenance and Operation. (3) II. Mr. Keener 
Lecture, laboratory. 
Economics of selection, operation, and maintenance of the automobile. 


32. Fundamentals of Automotive Repair. (3) I. Mr. Keener 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 20 or equivalent. 
Repair and maintenance of the automobile. 


43, Expressive Craft Activities for Elementary Schools. (2) Teale 
The Staff 


70. Manufacturing Processes. (2) I. Mr. McClure 
Includes field trips to selected manufacturing plants. 
Materials and processes of the modern metal production and processing 
industries. 


71, Manufacturing Processes. (2) II. Mr. McClure 


Field trips to selected manufacturing plants. 
Materials and processes of the modern nonmetallic processing industries. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Estimating and Buying of Industrial Materials and Equipment. (3) II. 

Mr. Miller 

Specifications, purchase orders, contracts, and bids. Estimating and eal- 
culating costs of materials and equipment. 


103. Survey of Occupations. (2) II. Mr. Nair 
Collection and dissemination of occupational information, including dis- 
tribution, classification, patterns, and trends. 


105A-105B. Toolmaking and Designing. (3-3) II. Mr. McClure 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 4A or 4B. 
Design and construction of tools, jigs, fixtures, dies, and machine parts. 


107. Industrial Relations. (3) II. Mr. Nair 
Policies, trends, procedures, pertinent laws, and accepted practices used 
in labor relations and personnel management. 


108. Methods in Industrial Supervision. (2) I. Mr. Nair 
Supervisory leadership in assigning, training, counseling, disciplining, 
motivating, and evaluating employees. 


112. Furniture Construction. (3) I. 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 12. 


113. Period Furniture. (2) I, IT. Mr. Ellenwood 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 12. 
Upholstery, decoration, and carving. 


Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 


115. Painting and Woodfinishing. (2) II. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 11 or equivalent. 


116. Millwork. (3) I, II. Mr. Holtrop 
Production of various types of furniture and cabinet work, motion 
studies, and analysis of systems of efficiency in modern industry. 


127A. Art Metalwork. (2) I. Mr. Taylor 
Design and construction of ornamental articles of copper, brass, Britan- 
nia metal, silver, aluminum, nickel, bronze, and other nonferrous metals. 


129. Advanced General Metal. (3) I, II. Mr. Taylor 
Lecture, laboratory. 
Testing, heat treating and fabrication; experimentation in metals, 


131. Motor Tune-up. (3) II. Mr. Keener 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 32 or equivalent. 
Test equipment, exhaust analysis and operation of the electric dyna- 
mometer. 


132A-132B. Advanced Automotive Work. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Keener 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 32. 
More intricate phases of automotive maintenance: design and materials. 


133. Automotive Electrics. (2 or 3) II. Mr. Keener 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 32. 


142. Integrated Craft Activities for Early Childhood Education. (2) I, Il. 
Lecture, laboratory. The Staff 


| 
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143. Integrated Craft Activities for Elementary Schools. (2) I, IT. 
Lecture, laboratory. The Staff 


149, Electricity. (3) I, IT. Mr. Sayovitz 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 4A and Physies 15 or equivalent. 
Introduction to principles, correlated with the use of instruments, ap- 

paratus, and materials. 


150A. Direct Current Circuits. (3) I. Mr. Sayovitz 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 149. 
Resistance, series and parallel circuits, power distribution, measurement 
magnetism, motors and generators, electronic control of motors. 


150B. Alternating Current Circuits. (3) IT. Mr. Sayovitz 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 149. 
Inductance, capacitance, power relationships, measurement, single and poly- 
phase circuits, generators, motors, transformers, rectifiers, and control devices. 


152A-152B. Advanced Electrical Laboratory Work. (3-3) I, IT. 
Prerequisite: courses 149 and 161. Mr. Sayovitz 
Appliances and machinery used in home and industry. Individual labora- 
tory problems in areas of electricity or radio. 


161. Radio. (3) I, IT. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 149, 
Circuits and apparatus used in the reception of radio frequency transmis- 
sions, 


’ 


162A-162B. Radio Construction and Installation. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: course 161. 
Circuits and apparatus used in the transmission of radio frequency energy. 


170A-170B. Stagecraft and Stage Construction. (3-3) I, IT. The Staff 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 11 and Graphic Arts 1. 
Design, construction, and decoration of stage scenery and other accessories. 
Lighting and sound are given emphasis. 


172A. Industrial Arts Crafts. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
Lecture, laboratory. 
Designing, planning, and construction of projects involving fundamental 
operations in craft materials. 


172B. Industrial Arts Crafts. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
Lecture, laboratory. 


Designing, planning, and experimentation with all types of handicraft 
media. 


178. Model Making. (2 or 3) II. Mr. Richards 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 
Design and development to scale of selected individual and group projects, 


182A—182B. Industrial Planning, Organization, and Control. (3-3). 7, 1, 
Mr. McClure 
Planning the product, the process, the facilities, and the layout; developing 
the necessary organization; application of quality, production, cost, and bud- 
getary controls in manufacturing the product. 


183. General Metal Shop Organization for Teachers. (3) I, II. Mr. Taylor 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 


eon and management for teaching general metal in secondary 
schools. 
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187. Motion and Time Study. (3) I, II. Mr. McClure 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. 
Tools of process and operation analysis for motion study; principles of 
motion economy in work simplification; performance standards from time 
study and standard values. 


188. Human Factors in Industry. (3) I, Il. Mr. McClure 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A; Economics 2 or Psychology 5. 
The application of psychology and the tools and techniques of psychological 
research to industrial personnel and production problems. 


199. Independent Studies in Industrial Arts. (1-4) I, Il. The Staff 
GRADUATE COURSES 

245. History of Industrial Arts. (2) IT. Mr. Monroe 

247. Philosophy of Industrial Arts. (2) I. Mr. Seefeld 

299A—299B. Research. (2-2) I, Il. The Staff 


Graphic Arts 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Freehand Drawing and Sketching—Fundamenials. (2) I, Il. Mr. McCoy 
Lecture, laboratory. 


5. Drafting—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Miller 
Lecture, laboratory. 
Instrumental drawing. 


6. Introduction to Cartography. (2) II. Mr. Miller 
Lecture, laboratory. 
Topographical drafting. 


7. House Design and Planning. (3) I, II. Mr. Miller 


Lecture, laboratory. 
Architectural drafting, special techniques and methods used in developing 
working drawings and specifications of dwellings. 


80. Graphic Reproduction—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. aoa 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 
Design, composition and production in letterpress, planographie and in- 
taglio processes. 


81. Typography. (3) II. ae 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. Prerequisite: course 80. 
Traditional and contemporary styles in composition of job printing. 


102A~—102B. Architectural Drafting and Design. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Scherer 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. Prerequisite: courses 1 and 7. 
Working and pictorial drawings, based on studies of styles, building ordi- 
nances, and site development. 


105. Industrial Arts Design. (2 or 3) I, II. Mr. Scherer 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. 
Structural and aesthetic design of industrial products; adaptability to in- 

dustrial arts projects. 


Industrial Arts 119 


106A-106B. Advanced Machine Drawing and Design. (3-3) I, IT. 
Mr. Miller 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. Prerequisite: courses 1 and 5 or equivalent. 
Motion, power transmission, gears, and cams; machine and tool design. 


108. Descriptive Geometry. (3) IT. Mr. Seefeld 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: course 5 or equivalent. 
Three-dimensional problems in drafting. 


170. Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 
171. Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 


Lecture, laboratory, field trips. Prerequisite: course 170 or equivalent. 
Photographie lighting; portraiture, still life and landscape photography. 


172. Advanced Photography. (3) I, II. Mr. McCoy 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. Prerequisite: course 170. 
Problems of special interest to teachers. Introduction to color photography 
and motion pictures. 


180A-180B. Printing Plant Management. (3-3) I, II. —- 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Organization and operation of the school graphic arts shop. 


182A-182B. Machine Composition. (3-3) I, II. — ————-- 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Keyboard and mechanism of the linotype. 


184A—184B. Photolithography. (3-3) I, II. —_—__— 
Lecture, laboratory. Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Copy preparation, platemaking, and presswork for the lithographic process. 


185. Presswork. (3) II. 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. Prerequisite: courses 80 and 81. 
Imposition, make-ready, and operation of platen and cylinder presses. 


199. Independent Studies in Graphic Arts. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 


GRADUATE COURSE 
299A—299B. Research. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Education 164. Education and Vocational Guidance. (2 or 3), I, II. 


Mr. Monroe 
Education I 190A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. 
(2) I, IL. Field trips. Mr. Seefeld 
Education I 190B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (a i & 
) Prerequisite: course I 190A. Mr. Scherer 
| Education I 190C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) I, IT. 
Mr. Monroe 
Education I 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Industrial Arts. (3-3) I, IT. 
Field trips. The Staff 


Speech 70. Stagecraft. (3) IT. Mr. Schoell 


MATHEMATICS 


Stanley E. Rauch, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 

Paul J. Kelly, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics (Chairman of the 
Department). 

Lewis F. Walton, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics. 

Robert T. Gregory, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

David M. Merriell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 


General Requirements: Students with a major in the Department of Mathe- 
matics who wish to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy the general 
requirements listed on page 54. A minimum of 24 units must be selected 
from the upper division curriculum of the Department of Mathematics, All 
programs of study must be approved by the chairman of the department. 

Preparation for the Major: The student should have completed two years 
of algebra and courses in plane geometry and trigonometry in high school. 
Competence in the following college courses, or their equivalents, is essential 
for successful upper division study: Mathematics 3A—3B-4A—4B, 8; Physics 
2A—2B. 

Requirements for the Major: A minimum of 24 units of upper division 
mathematies is required, including the following courses: 


Units 
Mathematics 111A. Higher Algebra. (2643. 2) oe see ee 3 
Mathematics 112. Projective Geometry or Mathematics 113. 
Non-Buelidean. Geometry °s..-... 26.0 Poh Pern oe 
Mathematics 118A. Advanced Caleulus .................. 3 
Mathematics 119. Differential Equations ................. 3 


To complete the minimum requirements, the student may select from the 
following courses, according to his interest: 

(1) Recommended to those interested in the applications of mathematies or 
planning graduate work in this field: 


Mathematics 105. Numerical Analysis ........2.......... 3 
Mathematics 106. Digital Computer Programming......... 3 
Mathematics 118B. Advanced Calculus .................. 3 
Mathematics 122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Vari- 
ADIOS x a.0. 2 0 alk 0 5 ols Miele stata acepaatere Syd b& cibhe at tein, oe 
Mathematics 124. Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 3 
Mathematics 131A-131B. Mathematical Statisties......... 3-3 
Mathematics 194, Group Studies for Advanced Students... 3 
Mathematies 199. Independent Studies in Mathematics..... 1-4 


(2) Recommended to those intending to teach mathematics or preparing 
for advanced mathematical study in graduate school: 


Mathematics 109. Foundations of Algebra................ 3 
Mathematics 111B. Higher Algebra ..............ss««00. 3 
Mathematics 113. Non-Euclidean Geometry .............. 3 
Mathematics 118B. Advanced Calculus .................. 3 
Mathematics 194. Group Studies for Advanced Students.... 3 
Mathematics 199. Independent Studies in Mathematies..... 1-4 


Requirements for the Minor: Plane geometry, trigonometry, and one and 
one-half years of high school algebra are required for admission to a minor 
in mathematics. Students who have not completed trigonometry in high school 
must take Mathematics C. The prescribed course of further-study is: Mathe- 
maties 3A, 3B, 4A, 8, and 9 units selected from 4B, 101A—B, and other upper — 
division courses approved by the department. ) 
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Mathematics 121 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


Credential candidates must complete the requirements specified for the 
mathematics major on page 120. In addition, they are advised to take Mathe- 
matics 101A—101B. 

See page 88 for course requirements in education. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, consult the departmental chairman. 


Astronomy 
LOWER DIvIsSION CouRSB 


1. General Astronomy. (3) II. Mr. Gregory 
Open to all students. Not acceptable for mathematics credit toward a 
major or minor in mathematics. 
A course in descriptive astronomy with emphasis on the solar system. Oc- 
casional evening periods of observation. 


Mathematics 
Lower Division CouRSsES 
C. Trigonometry. (2) I. The Staff 
1, Introduction to Mathematics. (3) I, IT. The Staff 


Open to all students. 

Mathematics as an essential instrument in organizing and interpreting 
scientific data. Review of elementary algebra; significance and use of the 
elementary functions. 


2. Mathematics of Finance. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: one and one-half years of high school algebra, or consent of 
the instructor. 
The theory of interest and annuities with applications. 


3A. Analytic Geometry. (3) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: trigonometry. 
3B. Calculus, First Course. (3) I, II. The Staff 


Prerequisite: course 3A. 
Differential calculus. 


4A. Calculus, Second Course. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 3B. 
Integral calculus; introduction to infinite series. 


4B. Calculus, Third Course. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 4A. 
Solid analytic geometry and calculus of three dimensions. 


8. College Algebra. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: one and one-half years of high school algebra and one-half 
year of trigonometry. (Not a review or remedial course.) 
Elementary theory of equations, determinants, matrices. 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 


101A-101B. Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics. (3-3) III. The Staff 
Designed primarily for prospective teachers and minors in mathematies. 
Units do not count toward the major. 
101A. Selected topics in algebra. 
101B, Selected topics in geometry. 


iy Mathematics 


105. Numerical Analysis. (3) I, II. Mr. Gregory 
Prerequisite: course 119. 
Finite difference methods and their applications to numerical integration, 
solution of equations; numerical integration of ordinary and partial dif- 
ferential equations, least squares. 


106. Digital Computer Programming. (3) I, II. Mr. Gregory 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 105 or consent of the instructor. 
An introductory course in programming problems for solution using an 
automatic digital computing machine. Includes a discussion of the binary 
number system and its use in computer design. 


109. Foundations of Algebra. (3) I. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: courses 4A and 8. 
An introductory study of various axiom systems encountered in algebra. 


111A. Higher Algebra. (3) II. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: courses 4B and 8. 
Vector spaces, matrix algebra, quadratic forms. 

111B. Higher Algebra. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 111A. 
Groups, rings, and fields. 

112. Projective Geometry. (3) I. Mr. Kelly 


Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A. 
One- and two-dimensional analytic projective geometry. 


113. Non-Euclidean Geometry. (3) IT. Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: courses 8 and 4A, or consent of the instructor. 

118A-—118B. Advanced Calculus. (3-3) J, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 119. 

119. Differential Equations. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 4A. 

122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Variables. (3) I. Mr. Rauch 


Prerequisite: course 119. 
Analytic functions, integration in the complex plane, analytic continuation, 
conformal mapping. Introduction to applications in the engineering field. 


124. Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (3) II. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: course 119. 
Complex numbers, vectors, divergence, curl, Gauss’s and Stokes’ theorem; 
Gamma, Legendre, and Bessel functions; partial differential equations, ap- 
plications. 


7131A-131B. Mathematical Statistics. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Rauch 

Prerequisite: 118A. 

Mathematical probability, normal distribution, Poisson approximation, Law 
of Large Numbers, density functions, cumulative distributions, large and 
small sample theory, analysis of variance, sequential analysis, regression, cor- 
relation. 


194. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Lectures and discussions on special topics. Prerequisite: consent of the in- 
structor. 


199. Independent Studies in Mathematics. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


{ Not to be given, 1958-1959 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


George C. Woolsey, Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry, Associate Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics (Chairman of the Department). 

James V. Ausan, A.B., Major, Infantry, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. 

Philip E. Dunn, B.S., Major, Military Police Corps, Assistant Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics. 

Robert C. Gunsel, A.B., Captain, Armor, Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. 

John L. Best, MSgt, Acting Instructor in Military Science and Tactics. 

Keith M. Ownby, MSgt, Acting Instructor in Military Science and Tactics. 

Charles B. Underwood, MSgt, Acting Instructor in Military Science and 
Tactics. 


The mission of the Reserve Officers Training Corps is to produce, for the 
active Army and the Army Reserve, junior officers who have the qualities and 
_ attributes essential to their progressive and continued development as officers 
of the United States Army. While most graduates serve as reserve officers, the 
R.O.T.C. program also has become the principal source of junior officers for 
the regular Army through the selection of outstanding students for direct 
appointment in the regular Army. 

_ The general military science curriculum is offered. This is designed to cor- 

respond to the general academic pattern of the College. A graduate of the 
advanced course will be commissioned so far as possible in a branzh of the 
Army corresponding to his wishes and to his major academic field. 

The United States furnishes the necessary arms, equipment, uniforms, and 
textbooks. These remain the property of the United States and must be re- 
turned at the end of the school year. 

Basic Course. The purpose of this course is to qualify the student as a 
leader, to help prepare him to discharge his duties as a citizen, and to awaken 
in him an appreciation of the obligation of citizenship. 

The basic course is prescribed for all first- and second-year students who 
are able-bodied and citizens of the United States between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-three, inclusive. 

Students who have had previous military training or service may be credited 
with such advanced standing in R.O.T.C. as the Provost and the Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics jointly determine. 

Students claiming exemption or advanced standing must file a petition on 
the day of registration and should present at that time supporting documen- 
tary evidence such as a certificate of service or transcript of record of previ- 
ous training. 


1A-1B. Basic Course. (14-14) Yr. The Staff 
Two hours of classroom and one hour of field instruction each week. Pre- 

requisite: acceptance by the Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
Introduction to military organization, history, and weapons. 


2A-2B. Basic Course (13-14) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 1A and 1B, or equivalent military training. 
Tactical use of weapons, maps, and aerial photographs. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


The purpose of this course is to provide college-trained junior officers to meet 
the needs of the active Army and to provide a pool of trained leaders who 
will be available in the event of a national emergency. Students successfully 
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124 Military Science and Tactics 


completing the course agree to aecept a commission in the United States Army 
Reserve, if tendered, and normally serve six months or two years on active 
duty. 

A. student who wishes to obtain a direct appointment in the regular Army 
through selection as a distinguished military graduate, must possess the fol- 
lowing qualifications: outstanding qualities of military leadership, high moral 
character, and definite aptitude for the military service. He should be in the 
upper half of the college academically and must demonstrate his leadership 
through his accomplishment in recognized campus activities. He must com- 
plete successfully the advanced course in military science as well as the four- 
year curriculum of the College and obtain a degree. 

Students for the advanced course are selected from those who are physically 
qualified citizens between the ages of sixteen and twenty-six who have com- 
pleted the basic course or its equivalent and who have at least two academic 
years remaining to complete work for a baccalaureate or advanced degree. 

‘Advanced course students receive officer-type uniforms which become their 
property upon successful completion of the course. In addition, they receive 
commutation of subsistence equivalent to the value of the Army ration (cur- 
rently about $28 per month), as well as the use of arms, equipment, and 
textbooks. 

Advanced course students are required to attend a summer training camp 
of six weeks’ duration, normally between the third and fourth years. The 
United States furnishes uniforms, equipment, and subsistence. In addition, 
the student is paid at the rate of pay of an Army private (now $78 per 
month), plus five cents per mile to and from camp. 

Aceeptance by the student of the monetary allowances described in the fore- 
going two paragraphs makes completion of the advanced course a prerequisite 
to graduation from the College. 


102. R.O.T.C. Summer Camp. (3) 
Prerequisite: at least one semester of advanced R.O.T.C. 


Practical application of all phases of military life, including qualification 
firing, tactical exercises, and leadership training. 


103A—103B. Advanced Course, General Military Science. (4-4) Yr. 
The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, or equivalent; acceptance by the 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
Organization, function, and missions of the arms and services; small-unit 
tactics and signal communication ; methods of instruction; leadership. 


104A-104B. Advanced Course, General Military Science. (4-4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: courses 103A and 103B. The Staff 
Operational and logistical instruction and service orientation designed to 
qualify the student for a commission in the United States Army Reserve or 
the regular Army. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AS A MINOR 


The State Department of Education has authorized military science as 4 
teaching minor for the junior high school and general secondary credentials 
for male students in either the Division of Applied Arts or the Division of 
Letters and Science. Students pursuing this minor should be those primarily 
concerned with completing work toward an Army commission. 


yy 


MUSIC 


Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

Helen M. Barnett, M.A., 'Associate Professor of Music, Emeritus. 

Lloyd Browning, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 

Maurice E. Faulkner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Music. 

John E. Gillespie, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Music (Chairman of the 
Department). 

Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts, Associate Professor of Music. 

Clayton Wilson, M.M., Associate Professor of Music. 

Roger E, Chapman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Shirley A. Munger, M.A., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Dorothy Westra, M.S.M., Assistant Professor of Music. 

*Carl B. Zytowski, M.A., Assistant Professor of Musie. 

*Irving Eisley, M.A., Instructor in Music. 

Nancy Payette, M.M., Instructor in Music. 

Wendell A. Nelson, M.M., Instructor in Music. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a major 
either in the Division of Applied Arts or in the Division of Letters and Sci- 
ence. Students majoring in music are required to take entering placement 
examinations in theory and in performance, to pass sophomore auditions, to 

participate in student recitals, and to engage in at least one music activity 
per semester with or without credit. Students from other institutions are re- 
quired to complete at least two semesters within the department. 


APPLIED ARTS 


This is a specialized performance major in any of the following areas: piano, 
organ, voice, flute, oboe, clarinet, saxophone, bassoon, trumpet, French horn, 
baritone horn, trombone, tuba, violin, viola, violoncello, contrabass, and per- 
cussion. A high standard of performance must be demonstrated in an entrance 
examination. Fifty-eight units in music are required. As a requirement for 
graduation, a comprehensive final examination including a senior public 
recital must meet standards approved by the faculty of the Department of 
Music. Details concerning this examination are available in the office of the 
_Department of Music. 


Applied Arts Core for the Major 


Units 
Art (including one appreciation course).........0...00ceeee. 
REPO LEGIIRL Monk ES ee wo Som 3 1hem miso) ccaye' nape Mee SLUM SE Eg Pact eee tee 
mtr teem Care er, 2 os ME teh EAN ee, CCL Sey gsa's a lahall-cay eG RI a 
yl ah LCT WIS aye Sn eye IC Oe ero ee tae Soe ee 
PR Me ie Can ca id ie hh, asthe ort a hs Oy ee 
Biological and Physical Sciences and Mathematics........... o-] 
Social Sciences (including American History requirement).... 
BPRS Vie ite fia Ration tos shstares2 tori ps ‘aivlens, o i 2) oh ve dhe epcnes tas. 4 arose 
BEETS CLOVINAND Le waviness. ah CAPER cules aioeh <i s 
UR ar MEN OCUVOS at AALS USI ye. titats Palos e ibuesinan se abiditt 3— 
MRP RVC RUNS CAOHULOIS. «APRA: 555) vials Uikss Sp ie tae ctae 8 cate. v.hbngle MS 2s 
Military Science (Men) or Controlled Electives (Women) 


AOnnrrwWOowwwan- 


ee ee 


* On leave, 1958-1959. 
Tt On leave, spring, 1959. 
t Exclusive of high school language. 
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Preparation for the Major: 


Musie 2. Modal Counterpoint 2.0 602 yetceis > ie ee 
Musie 83A-—3B. Harmony. %.23 4% 358 coc « «rine ee 
Music 4A—4B. Solfege cs. csies «biel ie siere » o'nla tole eta o aee ee 
Music 10. Introduction to Music Literature................. 
Musie 33A—B-C—D-E-F. Piano ....................005- elect 


Requirements for the Major: 


Musie'103) Harmony... 3 3%. oo oe see orice sere ane ae 
Musice 104. Solfege: ...33.. 0). 8 oss ace 5 ow alle 8 a gta ae 
Musi¢.107; Form and Analysiss.\. 0. 2... 20st oe ee 
Music 110A—110B. Music History)... 2.2.2...) ae 


and 29 units elected from the following: 


(Piano majors elect 25 units from the following plus 4 addi- 
tional units of free music electives. ) 


Music 20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting............... 
Music 21S ¢rin gs i. sos sis <gele ods oticgri pete ms stelle pact ee 
Musi¢ 22. Brass) .5.4¢. «6, sisi: «psesnys/0ip lope led) ot Valle ts ohh a 
Musie 23, Wood winds 44 0.35 chs aise = bls sypls, 9 eye en 
Musie 24. Percussion © + 5 ic iis nw 0 467510 oom, eopnatene ae Se ee 
Music 38E~33F. Piano. 29s ac. «debe <x sf es ee 
Music 85A—B—C—D, Organ) i). 0.05. cee. ssp + = ne 5 eee ee 
Music: 43A—B-C-D... Voiee. ois oe tn me is ohn = seeds ee 
Music 45A—B-C-D. Intermediate Strings.................... 
Music 50A—B-C-D. Intermediate Woodwinds................ 
Music 55A—B-C-D. Intermediate Brass..................... 
Music 58A—B-C-D. Intermediate Percussion................. 
Musie'120. Choral Conducting ( ocs'.:0ic's)s's 0 0 ss oa a ee 
Music 121. Instrumental Conducting %..). 22. <2. iene eee 
Music 132A-132B. Piano Accompanying ...................4. 
Music 133A—B-—C-—D-E-F. Advanced Piano.................. 
Music 135A—B-C-—D. Advanced Organ ..................008- 
Musie 1836A—B-C-—D, Harpsichord.~.)...--.. 3s ee ee 
Music 143A—B-—C-D. Advanced Voice..................00006 
Music 145A—B-—C-D. Advanced Strings...................... 
Music 150A—B-C-D. Advanced Woodwinds...............+.. 
Music 155A—B-C-D. Advanced Brass....................025 
Music 158A—B—C-D. Advanced Perecussion................... 
Music 198. Comprehensive Final Examinations............... 
Music‘ Activities. oi <6 ised t 5 he tebe aad) «so 


LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Music 


Units 


H» DO PR OD DO 


H bo bo © 


PDD > Pe PP DO DO DS DO PS fo 


This is a general major in (1) theory and history, or (2) performance. Forty- 
six units in music are required. As a requirement for graduation, a compre- 
hensive final examination must meet standards approved by the faculty of 
the Department of Music. Details concerning this examination are available 


in the office of the Department of Musie. 


Letters and Science Core for the Major 


See pages 53, 54 


Music 
Preparation for the Major: 


PruBieseanrOORMUOUNLEFPOIN iar. sites we ee Cutie a oe ee 
eR se LS ELAS NOL ae ota eh ades a oe. nef few ene rie 
DEBEICM met DIU COD Oe thee tard Sais yf cote as eRe ee a aehrs bite 


Music 20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting............... 
ESI se Ure Free PRT Oiee rast ss vasthy eee Pe ee ess Cesk od 
RetGran eet Porm VOICOE Med St de. id ces Rate, ei ee, 


Requirements for the Major: 


ree LOG ALMOND Vines ee tlie. Saat Cah Te Cee 
eta oet OR AROIL OOD 5 vin hana Niy ot iid. Mee AP PERM E ech eke 
DESI OSL OOO PCHOGEY A tL OM Ul enh ns veloc hg) Staite elas oy: cba 
Beristen Ope uormeand oA TIALVSIS « sc.02 oust sp ereeeeteree oy carat 
mere J 1UAe Li: Music, History. 2/0. 20 2. Caen whee 
Music 198. Comprehensive Final Examinations............... 


and 10 units elected from either of the following emphases: 


(1) Theory and History 


Music 102. Tonal Counterpoint 
peumen0SA~1088. Composition © fer i fist 010 ee aos 
Music 109. Advanced Composition 
Music 111. Baroque Music 
Bee on ClAgsie EMUSIC crs) ode sd A PE CEe rk Ocho 
Bereieeel be Oman tic“ Mugich) eee. avn eee oe vee 
Music 114. Contemporary Music 
Simacelowsympionic: Literatarors se aostty pee os ee 
Music 116. History and Literature of Church Music........... 
Music 117. History and Literature of Opera................. 
Music 118. History and Literature of Chamber Music......... 
Music 119. History and Literature of Keyboard Musie 


SNe eye) Car aie, op lel. e: ei, bm wy eee ke Sk ra AO cents) ce 


inte (¢; wie) we) he) ).8) ire Wa ae em eleret) nite SMe) ah eile, “06h, 61 wend: 78 


Cee (Cea ae e fe. a. ae ce) he hehe ee Asian ted ele ra! sate ele. al wt a, ete 


aR a: (C1e ete Ss Rae ls Oe ey a Le! ‘Shia? gtvelta ies eat) te 


ace) fe. ote, 0 he “e 


(2) Performance 


“AD UO AL TS Ag TT cepa Po Rr A es 
RIM ersc Tans. 57 eee et eh OSM a paar 2 ght le 
Berea eWY OO WINGS: ety. ee cat te prt ode LE te 
etree CPGCUSSION (oc. ton cic Riclh SLAs wine te Roped cake eS 
Music 35A—B-C-D, Organ 
Birt ath) om VOCE Ses ol ke ee ee Oe ee ee 
Music 45A—B-C-D. Intermediate Strings ................... 
Music 50A—B-C-D. Intermediate Woodwinds................ 
Music 55A—B-C-D. Intermediate Brass ..................... 


aie) (© eho pe 0016) Ate ore eee sb Vel ete. ste ‘elie 


Ou Sal SOP ae) OP UES eta. -« is Ora: Satie el ee 


Musie 135A—B-C—D, Advanced Organ 
Music 143 A—B-C-D. Advanced Voice 


CASTS POL CS 6.9. W686 Levene a: e h.eeh €) 68,» 


8) Cases See Ie 8g NO. ew Lee Seeley bee ie! Te, 1 


ee 19 By 6 ISR Camere hm) py tel wi wa s).s: (ete =e 


@] (6. eilehia, (9. 6, e, 37 1) <0) Se 0. es et 0f 6 


OF CFOS Os ERO CUE -® le eave tecia: (6: 0. (6. ake te 
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128 Music 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAMS 


The Department of Music offers the following teaching credentials: (a) gen- 
eral secondary credential; (b) special secondary credential, which authorizes 
the holder to teach all vocal and instrumental music in the elementary and 
secondary schools in California; and (¢) special secondary limited credential 
in instrumental music, vocal music, or piano music. Any of these programs 
authorizes the holder to teach music theory, music appreciation, dictation, 
musie reading, and the special branch or branches named in the credential. 
For the general requirements, see pages 86-88. Students desiring a teaching 
eredential in music should consult their advisers as to proper choice of 
electives. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major 


1. Complete the following courses in music: Units 


20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting ..........5.....004--. 2 
PL Stringae boivg oe cies bok Seige oe ean Fee eo angst ae 
99 Brassey oan oa ce PES een Ee ah Sie soe ots Oey oars 
93. Woodwinds ~e oar. 2 PER re Se 5 ale a ee 
94. PercussiOM; 6s eek hoes 9 oe aca hm nck oy> aye aie he Sane eee an 
83 R-E: Pigno se oo 5 co cw Aa ere one espa, os cueien ste pgs een 
43 A—B-C=ED: V.01G@ ora dc vi ewan erates ane chet apa 
106. Orehestration ») 2. s2.0 os. <2 src te le bs ap cw chee ein Seen eee 
108A. Composition: 05.0% cs0 000 0 yi a lectgle tele oie Rimi rece 
121. Instrumental Conducting 2... 01.5 ss sitis ohn es eee 
143 A—B-C-D. Advanced Voice 


pw por hh bod bd 


or 

145A—B-C-D. Advanced Strings 
or 

150A—B—C_-D. Advanced Woodwinds 
or 

155A—B-C—D. Advanced Brass 


or 
158SA—B-C-D. Advanced Pereussion® .ti..06% .) sem eee elect 2 


2. See page 88 for required courses in education. Education MI 190, Methods 
of Teaching Instrumental Music, or MV 190, Methods of Teaching Vocal 
Music, are required procedures courses for the major. In addition, a pro- 
cedures course in the minor field must be taken. 

3. A minor in a Letters and Science field is required in an applied arts musi¢ 
major, except that male students in either division may present a minor in 
military science. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor 


Lower Division Units 
Music 15. Musie History and Appreciation .................. 2 
Musie 20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting .............. 2 
Music: 33A—B=C+D, ' Piano e.it ne Py ie Whe Re naa 1—1-1-1 
Music 40A-—40B. Vocal Techniques ...............--se-eees 2-2 

Upper Division 
Musie 115: Symphonie Literature: 7.0. so .8 eas oe ee 2 
Music 117. History and Literature of Opera ...............- 2 


(or 2 units of music activities) 

Music 120:-Choral Conducting: 2 22. siccia leis ever ciate gt eens leans 2 
(or Musie 121. Instrumental Conducting) 

Music Agtivities: .:. 5 s)as «off a Apes ty SRG ene ee a 1-1 
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Special Secondary Credential 


1. Complete the music courses listed above for the general secondary creden- 
tial. 
2. Complete the following education courses: 


Pe rUUCa GOAL FAY CHOLOPV tn). fins. «ou ie cutee cio oe eee ele © Sik 3 
147, Audio-Visual—Radio Education ...............0..0-00%- 2 
PUEOCON ORT FCUCALLON: ty, csv, oleic enninia Fiero sae aeeYs ok one aay Be 3 
MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music ........... 2 
MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music ................ 2 
Peo, Stuaent. Leaching s Music. 2.) aint oth ceo. aa ee re t 


Special Secondary Limited Credential 


The requirements are the same as those for the special secondary creden- 
tial, with the following substitutions: 


(1) Instrumental Music 
Omit Music 43C-D; omit Music 33E-F. Add 2 units of Intermediate 
Instruments. Add 2 additional units of Advanced Instruments. 

(2) Vocal Music 
Omit any two: Music 21, 22, 23, 24. Choice of Music 120 or 121. Sub- 
stitute 2 units of advanced voice for Education MI 190. 

(8) Piano Music 
Choice of Musie 43C—D or 2 units elected from Music 21, 22, 23, 24, 45, 
50, 55, 58. 2 units of advanced voice or 2 units elected from Music 21, 22, 
23, 24, 145, 150, 155, 158. Add 4 units of advanced piano. 


Requirements for the Minors 


The various minors in the Department of Music require 20 units, of which at 
least 6 must be in upper division courses within the same field. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Minor: Prerequisite: ability to sing 
a simple song. Lower division courses: Music 15, 20, 33A—B-—C—D, 40A—40B, 
2 units of musie activities. Upper division courses: 4 units of music activities 
or additional study in voice, piano, or instruments, Education ME 190. 

Early Childhood Education Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to play on 
the piano simple songs and marches, and to sing a simple song. Lower di- 
vision courses: Musie 15, 30C-30D, 33A-33B, 40A—40B, 2 units of piano, 
voice, or music activities. Upper division courses: 6 units of music activities 
or additional study in voice, piano, or instruments, Education MEC 190. 

Orchestra and Band Instrument Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to 
play a string or wind instrument. Lower division courses: Music 21, 22, 23, 
24, 40A, 2 units of instrumental activities. Upper division courses: Music 121, 
2 units of instrumental activities, 2 units elected from 145A—145B, 150A— 
150B, 155A—155B, 158A—158B, Education MI 190. 

General Music Minor: Lower division courses: Music 15, 40A, 8 units 
chosen from 16, 21, 22, 23, 24, 33A—B-C-D-E-F, 43A—B-—C-D, or lower 
division musie activities which may also include not more than 4 units of 
activity credit. Upper division courses: 8 units to be chosen from the follow- 
meeecourses: 111, 112; 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 133A—B—C-D—E-P, 
143A—B-C-D, 145A—B-C-D, 150A—B-C-D, 155A—B-C-D, 158A—B-C-D, or 
upper division music activities, which may also include not more than 2 units 
of activity credit. 

LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
X. Elementary Theory. (0) I. The Staff 


Three hours weekly. Required of all majors who do not pass the entrance 
examination in theory. 
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2. Modal Counterpoint. (2) I, IT. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. 

3A-3B. Harmony. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Chapman 
Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. 

4A-4B. Solfege. (2-2) Yr. Miss Munger 
Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. 

10. Introduction to Music Literature. (2) II. Mr. Eisley 
Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. Primarily for the major. 

15. Music History and Appreciation. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Primarily for the nonmusi¢ major. 

16. Masterworks of Music. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 15 or consent of the instructor. 

20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting. (2) I. Mr. Christy 
Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. 

21. Strings. (2) I, IT. Mr. Krayk 
Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching credential. 

22. Brass. (2) I. Mr. Faulkner 
Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching credential. 

23. Woodwinds. (2) I. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching credential. 

24. Percussion. (2) II. Mr. Faulkner 


Prerequisite: course X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching credential. 


30C—D. Piano for Early Childhood Education. (1-1) I, Il. Miss Munger 


33A-B-C—D-E-F. Piano (1—1—1-1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 

35A-B-C_-D. Organ. (1—-1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 33A—B or equivalent. 

40A-40B. Vocal Techniques. (2—2) I, IT. The Staff 


40A is prerequisite to 40B. 
For the classroom teacher. 
43A—B-C—D, Voice. (1—1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Primarily for the major. 
45A—B-—C_D. Intermediate Strings. (1-1—1-1) I, II. 
Mr. Krayk, Miss Payette 


50A—B-C-D. Intermediate Woodwinds. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Wilson ~ 
55A-B-C_-D. Intermediate Brass. (1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
58A-B-C-D. Intermediate Percussion. (1—1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
61A—B-C—D. Women’s Glee Club. (1—-1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
62A-B-C—D. Men’s Glee Club. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
63A—B-—C-—D. Modern Chorale. (1—-1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Christy 
64A—B-C—D. Opera Workshop. (1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
65A-B-C-D. Piano Ensemble. (1—-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Browning 


Music 

66A-—B-C-D. Orchestra. (1-1-1-1) I, II. 
67A-B-—C-D. String Orchestra. (1—-1-1-1) I, II. 
68A-—B-C-D. String Quartet. (1—1—1-1) I, II. 
69A—B-C—D. Brass Choir. (1—1-1-1) I, II. 
70A—B-C—D. Woodwind Ensemble. (1—1-1-1) I, Il. 
71A-B-C-D. Band. (1—1-1-1) I, II. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102. Tonal Counterpoint. (2) II. 
Prerequisite: course 2, 3A-3B. 


103. Harmony. (3) I. 
Prequisite: course 3A-3B. 


104. Solfege. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B. 


106. Orchestration. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: course 3A-3B. 


107. Form and Analysis. (2) I, IT. 
Prerequisite: course 3A-3B. 


108A-108B. Composition. (3-3) Yr. 
Prerequisite: course 2,3A-3B. ° 


7109. Advanced Composition. (3) II. 


110A-110B. Music History. (2-2) Yr. 
Prerequisite: course 10, 3A-3B. Primarily for the major. 


111. Baroque Music. (2) I. 


Prerequisite: Music 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. 


music majors. 
112. Classic Music. (2) II. 


Prerequisite: Music 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. 


music majors. 
113. Romantic Music. (2) I. 


Prerequisite: Music 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. 


music majors. 
114. Contemporary Music. (2) II. 


Prerequisite: Music 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. 


music majors. 


115. Symphonic Literature. (2) II. 


Prerequisite: course 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor, 


musi¢ majors. 
116, History and Literature of Church Music. (2) I. 


Prerequisite: course 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. 


music majors. 
117. History and Literature of Opera. (2) II. 


Prerequisite: course 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. 


music majors. 


t Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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118. History and Literature of Chamber Music. (2) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. Open to non- 
music majors. 


119. History and Literature of Keyboard Music. (2) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: course 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. Open to non- 
music majors. 


120. Choral Conducting. (2) I. Mr. Christy 
Prerequisite: course 20. 


121. Instrumental Conducting. (2) II. Mr. Faulkner 
Prerequisite: course 20. 


132A-132B. Piano Accompanying. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Browning 


133A-B-C_-D-E-F. Advanced Piano. (1-1-1-1—1-1 or 2-2-2-2-2-2) I, Il. 
Mr. Browning 


135A-B-C_D. Advanced Organ. (1—1—1-1 or 2-2-2-2) I, I. The Staff 


136A—B-C_D. Harpsichord. (1—-1—-1-1 or 2-2-2-2) I, Il. Mr. Gillespie 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 


143A-B-C_D. Advanced Voice. (1—-1-1-1 or 2-2-2-2) I, II. The Staff 


145A-B-C-D. Advanced Strings. (1-1—-1-1 or 2—2—2-2) I, I. 
Mr. Krayk, Miss Payette 


150A-B-C_D. Advanced Woodwinds. (1—1—1-1 or 2-2-2-2) I, Il. 
Mr. Wilson 


155A—-B-C-D. Advanced Brass. (1—1—1-1 or 2-2-2-2) I, I. Mr. Faulkner 


158A-B-C—D. Advanced Percussion. (1—1—1-1 or 2-2-2-2) I, I. 
Mr. Faulkner 


161A—B-C-D-E-F. Women’s Glee Club. (1-1—-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
162A-B-C_D-E-F. Men’s Glee Club. (1-1-1-1-1-1)I, I. Mr. Zytowski 
163A—B-C-D-E-F. Modern Chorale. (1—1-1-1-1-1) I, I. Mr. Christy 
164A—B-C-D-E-F. Opera Workshop. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, 1. Mr. Zytowski 
165A—-B-C-D-E-F. Piano Ensemble. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, Il. Mr. Browning 


166A-—B-C-—D-E-F. Orchestra. (1—1—-1-1-1-1) I, Il. Mr. Faulkner 
167A-B-C-D-E-F. String Orchestra. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, Il. Mr. Krayk 
168A-—B-C_-D-E-F. String Quartet. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, I. Mr. Krayk 
169A-—B-C-D-E-F. Brass Choir. (1—1—-1-1-1-1) I, Il. Mr. Faulkner 
170A-B-C-D-E-F. Woodwind Ensemble. (1—-1-1-1-1-1) I, Hl. Mr. Wilson 
171A-B-C-D-E-F. Band. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, IJ. The Staff 
198. Comprehensive Final Examinations. (1-4) I, Il. The Staff 


199. Independent Studies in Music. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
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RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) II. 
Miss VanDeman 


Education ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I, II. Miss Westra 
Prerequisite: Music 15, 40A—B. 


Education MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) I. 
Mr. Faulkner 


Education MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) II. Miss Westra 


Education M 192A-B-—C-D. Student Teaching: Music. (1—-1—-1-1) I, II. 
The Staff 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


MEN 
Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education. 
Terry H. Dearborn, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Mayville 8. Kelliher, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education 
(Chairman of the Department). 
Lyle G. Reynolds, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Stanley L. Williamson, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 
Wilton M. Wilton, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education (Direc- 
tor of Athletics). 
Ernest N. Carter, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Edward J. Cody, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Arthur J. Gallon, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Ernest D. Michael, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 
Rene H. Rochelle, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
Adran D. Adams, A.B., Associate in Physical Education. 
Richard K. Means, M.A., Associate in Physical Education. 
Frank D. Rohter, M.A., Associate in Physical Education. 
, Associate in Physical Education. 


WOMEN 

Jean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D., ‘Associate Professor of Physical Education (Chair- 
man of the Department). 

Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Emeritus. 

Elvera Skubic, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Emeritus. 

Marian H. Anderson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Frances M. Colville, Ph. Dy Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Margret Dietz, Meister fur Tanz und Choreographie, Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education. 

M. Marilyn Flint, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Fae Witte, Pe.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 

Elizabeth Ann Stitt, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education, 

Jean Ryder, M.S., Instructor in Physical Education. 

Katherine M. Brown, M.S., Associate in Physical Education. 

Nancy Lee Butler, M.A., Associate in Physical Education. 

Mary L. Mott, M.A., Associate in Physical Education. 

Emma Lou O’Brien, Assistant in Physical Education. 


Services Offered by the Department of Physical and Health Education. 


1.A program of activities contributing to the development and mainte- 
nance of physical fitness for all students. 

2. Courses in physical education, health education, and recreation empha- 
sizing theory and practice in desirable activities. 

3. Preparation for students who wish to enter the profession of physical 
education, health education, or recreation. 

4, Preparation for teaching the fundamentals of physical education on the 


preschool, kindergarten, elementary, and secondary levels, and for organizing — 


and administering the program of physical education in these fields. 
5. Intramural activities and corecreational sports. 
6. Intercollegiate athletic competition. 
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Requirements for All College Students. 


1. A medical examination by the College Physician is required of every 
student enrolled in the College. Upon recommendation by the College Physi- 
cian, a student who is unable to enroll in activity courses must enroll in 
special individual adaptation classes. 

2. For graduation, all students are required to complete a minimum of 
2 units in physical education activities. This requirement should be satisfied 
by enrollment in activity courses throughout four consecutive semesters, 

3. A student more than twenty-four years of age at the time of initial 
registration will be excused from physical education, but recreational courses 
are recommended. 


Requirement for All Men Students. The graduation requirement is fulfilled 
by the completion of four sections of the physical education activities 
offered in course 1. These should be taken in each semester of the first two 
years. Two semesters of general activities (course 1, sections 1 and 2) are 
required of all men except majors in physical education who, however, are 
required to take at least eight semesters of directed activity in their under- 
graduate years. Sections or courses may be taken only once for credit, In 
addition to the preferred list for men, any elementary course in Physical 
Education 26 (Women’s Department) that is open to both men and women 
can apply toward 1 unit of the physical education requirement. 


Requirements for All Women Students. The activity requirements in the 
lower division depend upon the student’s major field of study. The following 
courses are suggested for students whose major is in one of these three fields: 


Early childhood education: Physical Education 26, sections 13, 15A, 23. 
Elementary education: Physical Education 26, section 16A, and 138. 
Junior high school: Physical Education 26, sections 16A, 31. 


It is suggested that all other students undertake one semester each of 
game activity, rhythmic activity, body mechanics, and an elective course. 
In addition to the activities offered under course 26, women may satisfy part 
of the lower division requirement with one or more activities from course 1 
(Men’s Department). 


Requirements for the Major in Physical Education 


Students may obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree in physical education 
upon completion of not less than 120 units of college work, including all 
requirements of the Division of Applied Arts and the major courses out- 
lined below for men and women. 

Students with senior standing at the time of admission to the College must 
complete 24 units in residence, at least 12 of which must be in physical edu- 
cation, 

Students desiring to specialize in the field of physical education must be 
physically sound, mentally alert, and have a high degree of neuromuscular 
coordination. Candidates for the major or minor are required to demonstrate, 
before entering the upper division, that they possess a fair degree of skill in 
the various activities included in the lower division activity classes, 


Men 


English 1A-1B; Speech 11; 3 units from Speech 31, 40, 58, or English 
27, 46A or 46B; History 17A-17B or Political Science 20 and History 17A 
or 17B or 8B; Psychology 1A; 3 units from Sociology 1, Economies 1A, 
Geography 1A; Physics 15 or Chemistry 15; Zoology 25, 40; Biology 14, 
180, or Zoology 1A; Art 1 or 20; Music 15 or acceptable substitute; 6 units 
of military science. 
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Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 26, section 16A; 
Physical Education 56; other activity courses. Health Education 1, 2; Home 
Economies 10. 

Upper Division Courses: Physical Education 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 140, 
154, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177; selected activity courses; Health 
Education 101, 108; Education 110, 112, 117, 119PE. 


Women 

English 1A—-1B; Speech 11; 3 units of English or speech elective; History 
8A-8B or 17A-17B or Political Science 20 and History 17A or 17B or 8B; 
Psychology 1A; Sociology 1; Philosophy 1 or substitute; Physics 15 or 
Chemistry 15; Zoology 25, 40; Biology 1A or Zoology 1A; Art 1 or 31; 
Musie 15. 

Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 20, 26 (at least 4 
units), 42, 54A-54B; Health Education 1, 2. 

Upper Division Courses: 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 140, 160A, 162, 163A- 
163B; Health Education 101; Education 110, 112, 117. 


Requirements for the Minor in Physical Education 
Men 


A total of 20 units. Courses 56, 130, 131, 154; 5 units selected from courses 
170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179; selected activity courses; 
Health Education 1, 2. 

Women 


A total of 20 units. Courses 26 (5—6 units including sections 8 and 16A) 54B, 
130, Health Education 1, and one of the following: Physical Education 138, 
160A, 163A, 163B. Additional units to be selected from the following: Phys- 
ical Education 42, 138, 140, 160A, 163A, 163B. Selection is to be based upon 
the needs of the department of major interest. 


Requirements for the Minor in Health Education 


A total of 20 units. Courses 1, 100, 101, 7 units; elect 13 units from courses 
48 (for those in field of elementary education), 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, Home 
Economies 10, Psychology 33, Biology 180. 

Professional Training in Recreation. A program of preparation for leader- 
ship in recreation is available through the Department of Physical and Health 
Education. The 20-unit program is open to both men and women. The major 
in physical education, although advantageous, is not required for the program 
in recreation. 

Required basie program includes 12 units, as follows: Health Education 2, © 
Physical Education 140, 141, 143, 145. Eight additional units are selected 
from a variety of courses related to outdoor activities, social activities, arts 
and crafts. Complete details may be obtained from the department chairman. 


Teaching Credentials 
The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


1. In addition to the requirements for the major specified on page 135 and 
above, the following physical education courses are needed for the general 
secondary credential: Units 


201. The Secondary School Curriculum in Physical Education .. 3 
252. Critical Issues in Health, Physical Education, and 

ROCTEALTON 5.) FAs Co, ceca Diba ctela ne olor oe Nuk i toa ee 3 
The following electives are available: 

200-Saries Coursey. 5:e <0. oss wine ee Coa ee Baie ee 2-4 
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2.A minor in a Letters and Science field is required, except that male 
students in either division may present a minor in military science. 
3. See page 88 for education course requirements. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 
For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the department chairman. 


The Special Secondary Credential. 
To obtain the special secondary teaching credential in physical education, 
the student must pass the College proficiency and speech tests and complete 


15 additional units in education as follows: Education P 119, 147, 170, 
P 190, P 192. 


Other Credentials. 

Programs are available also for general elementary and junior high school 
eredentials with a major in physical education. Details may be obtained from 
department chairmen. 


Physical Education for Men 


ACTIVITY COURSES 


1, Fundamental Sports Activities (4) I, II. The Staff 

The physical education activities listed below are designed to provide a 
basic program by which students may improve their physical condition, secure 
useful neuromuscular development, and gain recreational skills. Two se- 
mesters of general activities (sections 1 and 2 below) are required of all 
men and should be taken in the freshman year. Permission to take the ad- 
vanced courses, without having previously completed the elementary courses, 
must be received from the Department of Physical Education. Classes meet 
two periods weekly and provide instruction and supervised practice in the 
fundamentals of each activity. With the exception of Individual Adaptations, 
an activity may be taken only once for credit. Men with physical handicaps, 
recommended for restricted, remedial, or other special programs by the Col- 
lege Physician or the Department of Physical Education, may fulfill the 
graduation requirement by enrolling in the section in Individual Adaptations. 


1. General Activities, I, IT. 724C. Advanced Golf, I, II. 

2. General Activities, I, II. 725A. Elementary Gymnastics, I, II. 
74A. Elementary Badminton, I, IT. 725C. Advanced Gymnasties, I, II. 
74B. Intermediate Badminton, I, II. 27. Individual Adaptations, I, IT. 
74C. Advanced Badminton, I, II. 30A. Elementary Soccer, I, II. 

oA, Elementary Baseball, IT. 30C, Advanced Soccer, I, II. 
6A. Elementary Basketball, I, II. 134A. Elementary Swimming, I, IT. 
**7A. Elementary Boating and 734B. Intermediate Swimming, I, II. 
Sailing, I, IT. 734C, Advanced Swimming, I, IT. 
*77C, Advanced Boating and Sailing, 738A. Elementary Tennis, I, II. 
LEAR 738B. Intermediate Tennis, I, II. 
10A. Elementary Boxing, I, II. 738C. Advanced Tennis, I, II. 
10C. Advanced Boxing, II. 39A, Elementary Track and Field, 
14A, Elementary Cross Country, I. UT: 
14C. Advanced Cross Country, I. 41A. Elementary Water Polo, I. 
718A. Elementary Fencing, I, IT. 743A. Elementary Weightlifting, 
718B. Intermediate Fencing, I, IT. TSE 
718C. Advanced Fencing, I, IT. 743C. Advanced Weightlifting, I, II. 
21A. Elementary Football, I, IT. 44A, Klementary Wrestling, I, IT. 
724A. Elementary Golf, I, II. 44C, Advanced Wrestling, I, IT. 


724B. Intermediate Golf, I, II. 


." A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. 
Direct payment will be made by the student. 
t Courses open to both men and women. 
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Physical Education for Women 
ACTIVITY COURSES 


26. Prescribed Physical Education for Freshman and Sophomore Women. 
(+). 15.00, The Staff 
Classes meet twice weekly. Section assignments are made only by the de- 
partment. This course may be elected for credit by juniors and seniors. Stu- 
dents whose physical condition indicates the need of modified activity are 
assigned to individual physical education classes. 


3A. Elementary Archery, I, II. 718B. Intermediate Fencing, I, II. 
738C. Advanced Archery, I, II. 718C. Advanced Fencing, I, II. 
t4A. Elementary Badminton, I, IT. 19, Field Sports, I. 
4B. Intermediate Badminton, I, IT. 723. Games for Children, I, II. 
74C. Advanced Badminton, I, II. f24A. Elementary Golf, I, II. 
8. Body Mechanics and Relaxa- 724B. Intermediate Golf, I, IT. 
tion, 1; 11, 724C, Advanced Golf, I, IT. 
*+9. Bowling, I, II. 725A. Elementary Gymnastics, I, II. 
f13. Creative Rhythmic Activities 725C. Advanced Gymnasties, I, II. 
for Children, I, II. 27. Individual Adaptations, I, II. 
f15A. Elementary Modern Dance, +28. Recreational Games, I, II. 
A a 31. Softball and Basketball, I, II. 
15C. Advanced Modern Danee, I, II. 32. Sports Officiating, I, IT. 
- 715D. Modern Dance Composition, 734A. Elementary Swimming, I, IT. 
7 gli Bt 734B. Intermediate Swimming, I, II. 


t16A. Elementary Folk Dance, I, II. *34C,. Advanced Swimming, I, IT. 
716B. Intermediate Folk Dance, I, II. +35. Synchronized Swimming, I, II. 


716C. Advanced Folk Dance, I, II. 738A. Elementary Tennis, I, II. 
717A. Elementary Social Dance, I, II. +38B. Intermediate Tennis, I, II. 
{17B. Intermediate Social Dance, 738C. Advanced Tennis, I, II. 

A ory I 740. Volleyball, I, IT. 


718A. Elementary Fencing, I, II. 


Physical Education for Men and Women 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
720. Introduction to Physical Education. (2) I, I. 
Miss Hodgkins, The Staff 
An interpretation of the field designed to give the prospective major stu- 
dent an understanding of its scope. 


42. Outdoor Education. (1) I, IT. Miss Colville 
The planning and operation of extended outdoor programs. (Does not 
fulfill activity requirement. ) 


54A-54B. Analysis of Rhythm and Movement. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Dietz, Mrs. O’Brien 
Rhythm and form in relation to performance. Application of body dynam- 
ics. Lecture and laboratory. 


£56. Activities for Gymnasium and Field. (2) I, II. 
One lecture, two laboratory periods. Mr. Rohter, Mr. Williamson 
Apparatus work, tumbling, stunts, group games, combatives, marching, 
sports, and contests, emphasizing the elementary and junior high school age 
groups. 


* A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the College. Direct 
payment will be made by the student. 

ft Courses open to both men and women. 

~ Courses open to men only. 
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£80. Intercollegiate Sports. (4) I, II The Staff 

Competitive sports open, by permission of the instructor, to students 
‘qualified and eligible to participate in intercollegiate athletics. A special 
medical examination is required prior to competition. Sports offered include: 


5. Baseball, IT. 38. Tennis, II, 
6. Basketball, I. 39. Track, IT. 
21. Football, I. 41. Water Polo, I. 


24, Golf, II. 


Upper DIvIsion CoURSES 
101. Kinesiology. (3) I. Miss Flint, Mr. Kelliher 
Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Zoology 25, 40. 
Physical structure and muscular movements in various physical education 
activities. Description and application of certain anatomical concepts and 
physical laws to joint and muscular action. 


102. Individual Program Adaptations. (3) IT. Miss Flint, Mr. Michael 
Prerequisite: courses 101, 105, Zoology 25, 40. 
Types and significance of the principal divergencies requiring a modified 
program of physical activity, together with the program adjustments recom- 
mended for each. 


105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I, II. Mr. Michael, Miss Skubie 
Prerequisite: Zoology 25, 40. 
The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory, 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by means 
of the nervous system. 


130. Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, IT. ) Mr. Wilton 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contributions 
in the educational program and in the world of today. 


131, Administration of Physical Education. (3) II. Mr. Gallon, Miss Skubie 
Prerequisite: course 130. 
Organization and administration of programs of health and physical edu- 
cation. 


138. Physical Education in the Elementary School. (3) I, IT. 
Mrs. Anderson, Miss Butler 
Prerequisite: course 26, section 16A, or consent of the instructor. 
Theory and activity. 


140. Community Recreation. (3) I, II. Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Williamson 
Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, program, 
procedure, and administration. 


141. Youth-Serving Organizations. (3) I. Mr. Carter 
Community youth organizations, their objectives, organization, and admin- 
istration. 


143. Theory and Techniques of Recreation. (3) I, II. 
Prerequisite: course 140. Mr. Kelliher, Mr. Williamson 
Theory and techniques of directing community recreation activities. 


145, Field Training in Recreation. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Supervised experience in leading community recreation activities. 


t Courses open to men only. 
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$151A-151B. Theory of Officiating. (1-1) Yr. The Staff 
Analysis and interpretation of rules of various sports, including football, 
basketball, baseball and track and field. 


154. Conditioning of Athletes and Care of Injuries. (2) I, IJ. Mr. Wilton 
Prerequisite: Health Education 2. 
Modern principles and practices of conditioning athletes, with emphasis 
on the prevention and care of athletic injuries. Bandaging, therapy, health 
habits, and protective equipment. 


160A-160B. Theory of Dance. (2-2) Yr. Miss Dietz 
Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: course 26, sections 15A—15C-15D, 
54A-—54B. 
Modern dance techniques and teaching procedures. History of the dance 
and practice in techniques of composition and production. 


162. Physical Education and Recreation for Children. (2) I. Miss Witte 
Prerequisite: courses 26-16A and 130. For physical education majors only. 


§163A—163B. Physical Education in the Secondary School. (4-4) Yr. 
The Staff 
Principles and practices in the conduct of physical education programs in 
the secondary school. 


170-177. Theory and Teaching of Sports. (1) The Staff 
One lecture and one demonstration or practice period per week. Prerequi- 


site: squad experience or proficiency test in subject area unless otherwise 
stated. 


Organization, conduct, officiating, and management of class session or 
contest; analysis, demonstration, practice of fundamentals and team play. 


170. Theory and Teaching of Football, I, II. Mr. Cody 
171. Theory and Teaching of Basketball. I, II. Mr. Gallon 
172. Theory and Teaching of Baseball, I, II. Mr. Harder, Mr. Rochelle 
173. Theory and Teaching of Track and Field. I, II. Mr. Carter 
174. Theory and Teaching of Racket Sports. I, II. Mr. Means 
7175. Theory and Teaching of Swimming. I, II. Mr. Dearborn, Mr. Rohter 


176. Theory and Teaching of Individual Sports. I, IT. Mr. Adams 
7177. Theory and Teaching of Rhythm and Danee. I, II. The Staff 
178. Water Safety. (1) I, II. Mr. Dearborn, Mr. Rohter 


Prerequisite: course 179 or current American Red Cross senior lifesaving 
certificate. Leads to the American Red Cross water safety instructor’s cer- 
tificate. 


179. Lifesaving. (1) I, II. The Staff 
One lecture and one pool period per week. Leads to American Red Cross 
senior lifesaving certificate. 


7 Courses open to both men and women. 
~ Courses open to men only. 
§ Courses open to women only. 
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$180. Varsity Intercollegiate Sports. (4) I, IT. The Staff 

Competitive sports open to students qualified and eligible to participate in 
intercollegiate athletics. A special medical examination is required prior to 
competition. 


5. Baseball, IT. 24. Golf, IT. 
6. Basketball, I. 34, Swimming, IT. 
14, Cross Country. 38. Tennis, II. 
18. Fencing, I. 39. Track, IT. 
21. Football, I, II. 44, Wrestling, IT. 
194A—194B. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-2) Yr. The Staff 


Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
A critical review of literature and trends in selected areas, such as aquatics, 
adaptive physical education, or dance, 


199. Independent Studies in Physical Education. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Open only to senior students approved by the department chairman and 
the faculty members involved. 
Study of special problems in physical education or recreation. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


201. The Secondary School Curriculum in Physical Education. (3) I, Il. 
Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Harder 
A study of the physical education programs in American schools with an 
emphasis on the analysis and observation of the various types of programs 
at the secondary level. 


235. Evaluation Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: Education P 119. Miss Colville, Mr. Rochelle 
The application of advanced statistics to problems in physical and health 
education with especial reference to tests and other research. 


252. Critical Issues in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Cael, LI, Mr. Harder, Miss Hodgkins 
Current problems and trends in health, physical education, and recreation: 

their scope and implications, 


299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education P 119. Measurement and Evaluation in Physical Education. 
A Miss Colville, Mr. Rochelle 


Education P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, II 
Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Harder, Mr. Kelliher 


Education P 192A~B-C. Student Teaching: Physical Education. 


(2-2-2) I, II. The Staff 
Education P 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Physical Education. 
(1-1) Yr. The Staff 


Health Education 
MEN AND WOMEN 
‘LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Personal Health Problems. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Factors influencing health, with special attention to personal health prob- 


¢ Courses open to men only. 
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lems of heredity and reproduction, nutrition, excretion, exercise, rest, recrea- 
tion, mental hygiene, and the evaluation of health information. 


2. Standard First Aid. (1) I, IT. Mr. Rohter 
Leads to the standard certificate of the American Red Cross. 


48. Health Program for Elementary Schools. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Means, Mr. Reynolds 
Health information needed by the elementary classrom teacher for effec- 
tive participation in the school health program, and for the protection and 
promotion of the physical, mental, and social health of students and teachers. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Organization and Administration of the School Health Program. (2) I. 
(Alternate years) Mr. Dearborn 


101. School Health Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Lantagne, Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: Health Education 1. 
Objectives, principles, scope, and content of health education for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, with study and practice in the selection, use, and 
evaluation of teaching methods and materials. 


105. Safety Education and Accident Prevention. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Rochelle 
Causes and prevention of the principal types of accidents occurring on the 
streets and highways, in recreation, and in the home and schol. 


107. Community Health Agencies. (2) II. (Alternate years). Mr. Lantagne 
The organization and program of community health agencies, including 
those of private, voluntary, official, and professional nature. 


108. Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood. (2) I, II. Mr. Lantagne 
Tenets underlying successful marriage, emphasizing physiological and 
emotional factors. 


199. Independent Studies in Health Education. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Open only to advanced students approved by the department chairman and 
faculty members involved. 
Study of special problems in health education. 


— 


hi 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


*Willard L. McRary, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry (Vice-Chairman, Chem- 
istry). . 

Robert W. Webb, Ph.D., Professor of Geology (Chairman of the Department). 

EK. Allan Williams, Ph.D., Professor of Physics (Vice-Chairman, Physics). 

Hazel W. Severy, M.A., D. Sci.O., Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus. 

*Ernest L. Bickerdike, Ph, Ds Associate Professor of Chemistry. 

Leonard H. Hall, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Physics. 

Charles G, Miller, Ph.D., ‘Associate Professor of Physics. 

Glenn H. Miller, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry (Acting Vice- 
Chairman, Chemistry). 

Paul H. Barrett, Ph.D: Assistant Professor of Physics. 

James W. Curry, Ei. Dd. Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Robert M. Norris, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Geology (Vice-Chairman, 
Geology). 

C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M., Assistant Professor of Mineralogy, Emeritus. 

Robert H. DeWolfe, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

William C, Walker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

Richard V. Fisher, Ph.D., Instructor in Geology. 

H. Leroy Nyquist, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

Boone B. Owens, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

, Instructor in Geology. 

Andrew Reesei, Ph.D., Associate in Physical Science. 

Clifford A. Neville, Ph.C., Associate in Physical Science. 

Joseph Markin, M.S.E.E., Associate in Physical Science. 


Counseling. Each entering student will be assigned an adviser who may be 
consulted on any matter pertaining to the student’s college work. The adviser 
must approve the student’s program each semester. 

Majors in chemistry, geology, physics, or physical science will take Mathe- 
matics C and 3A or 3A-3B and either Chemistry 1A—1B or Physics 2A-2B 
in the freshman year. Completion of a major in this department will satisfy 
the physical and biological science requirements of the Program in General 
Education. 

Students interested in chemical engineering should major in chemistry; 
those interested in mining and petroleum engineering should major in geology; 
and those interested in other fields of engineering should major in physics. 
See pages 61-63 for preprofessional programs. 

Field trips are required on occasion in all courses in the department. 

The facilities and curriculum in chemistry are approved by the American 
Chemical Society. 


Chemistry 

Preparation for the Major: Units 
MYRICN 2A—-2D. General "PHYSICS. Not ce bes ee oe Ce eee 8 
RESIS Bae, le, Seas ge As a eee sy Shee ot ee see aloha oe ate neces 8 
DIACNeMATICR CPG ASB AAI e05:) isk (edie ates, sine ma barye eee 9-11 

The Major: 

Lower division requirements, 16 units: 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry ................... 8 
Chemistry 5A-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical 
PRAEE NT CLUDE atta Ps eee a Pte chez SI 4 6 act tie eo Omi ene lt lah 8 


* On sabbatical leave, 1958-1959. 
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Upper division requirements, 24 units: Units 
Chemistry 110A—110B. Physical Chemistry............... 6 
Chemistry 111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory............ 2 
Chemistry 112A—112B. Organic Chemistry................ 8 
Chemistry 184. Scientific Literature................0.0.- 1 


The remaining 7 units are to be selected from the following list. One course 
involving laboratory work in organic chemistry must be included. 


Units 
Chemistry 103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry............ 3 
Chemistry 104. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry............ 3 
Chemistry 106. Organic Analytical Chemistry............. 3 
Chemistry 107. Organic Preparations .4.7..:..4 ye eee 3 
Chemistry 108A—108B. Biochemistry ............<s..55- 3-3 
Chemistry 113. Analytical Microchemistry ............... 2 
Chemistry 199. Independent Studies in Chemistry......... 1-4 


The Master of Arts Degree. In conjunction with the general college require- 
ments governing the work for the Master of Arts, the following are specific 
requirements for the degree in chemistry. 

Each student shall take courses, including research, comprising 20 units of 
graduate work in chemistry, plus such undergraduate courses as shall be de- 
termined by the adviser on the basis of examinations. In addition, candidates 
must demonstrate a reading knowledge of German, French, or Russian, and 
present a thesis. Unit distribution of courses will be approximately as follows: 


Graduate courses-(200 series) .i% 575) si. oe ee 6 
Undergraduate courses (100 series)..........2.0:0.. se: 6 
Seminar. (200, series ).2.,..00)s  sieieiaee 4 a ela hee 2 
Researeh: (200 series) ¢.5:-) .Ale..etemien ec onc bene 12 
Geology 26 units 
Preparation for the Major: Units 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry..........1........- 8 
Physics 2A—2B. General Physics. 25.7... eee 8 
Mathematics C,.3A—38Bi4 vo 44 dns cae soa hee 6-8 
Graphic Arts 6, Cartography..<..... 2. 3.2 0s). oe ee 2 


Recommended: French, German, or Russian; Graphic Arts 108 (Deserip- 
tive Geometry) ; Physics 5A-5B; Chemistry 5A; Mathematics 4A—4B. 


The Major: 


Lower division requirements, 10 or 11 units: Units 
Geology 2 or its equivalent. Concepts of Geology.......... 3 
Geology 8. Historical Geolopy Mite :, ..5 0s: nee 3 
Geology 7. Physical Geology Laboratory................. iV 
Mineralogy 6A—6B. Introduction to Mineralogy........... t 
Geology 101 may be offered in lieu of Geology 2 or 3 in some cases. 

Upper division requirements, 20 to 24 units in geology: Units 
Geology 102A—-102B. Field Geology...................5- 5 
Geology JOZA—103B. Petrology. 2..... 214 ea ee 4 
Geology 104A—104B. Stratigraphy or Paleon- 

tolopyslITA=111 Boo ties oe ce he ny hares bore et ee 4 
Geology 116. Structural: Geology 7...) . accuse eee 3 
*Geology 118. Advanced Field Geology................... 4—8 


*Four- to eight-week summer field course to be taken, either with the University of 
California, Berkeley or Los Angeles, geology field courses, or an equivalent field camp, 
approved in advance by the department. 
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Students electing geology courses in excess of 24 upper division units must 
offer corresponding units in excess of 120 for graduation. Geology 101 may 
not be included in the 20 upper division units required in the major for grad- 
uation. 


Physical Science 
The curriculum is designed for students desiring a wider but less special- 


ized knowledge of the physical sciences, and for those who desire a general 
secondary teaching credential upon completion of a fifth year of college work. 


Preparation for the Major: Units 
MatrOmMsticE. Uy SA-SBS4AT oe aici As he waves gh ras 9-11 
The Major: 
Physies!2A-28, Generals Physiesy =, A 3. set oe oe nhs 0 8 
Physics 5A or 5B. Intermediate Physics................. 4 
Chemistry 1A-1B. General Chemistry ................... 8 


Geology 2, 3, and 7, Geology 2 and 7, and Mineralogy 
6A-—6B; or Geology 101 and additional selected upper di- 
WIRD PCOLOSY AGOUIBGH x, Vine Cent Nein NEON ee Fate lenient 
Twenty additional units selected from physical science courses, with at least 
6 units in two different fields and 12 units in the upper division. 


Physics 
Preparation for the Major: Units 
Chemistry 1A-1B. General Chemistry......... ewig: Aa Wats 8 
Mathematics C, 3A-3B, 4A-4B......0 2.0.0... cece eens 12-14 


Recommended: Mathematies 119 and Mathematies 118 or 124 


Requirements for the Major: 


Lower division requirements, 16 units: 
Rivsicg AA—26, General Physics |...) sgt. sy tis eee aes 8 
Physics 5A—5B. Intermediate Physics ................-; 8 
Upper division requirements, 24 units: 
Physies 105A. Analytic Mechanics .................02-. 3 
Physics 110A—110B. Electricity and Magnetism.......... 6 
Physies 111A-—111B. Electrical Measurements and Elec- 

PDI CRC ITCULSELADOTALOryoneaeiw at ccmiiidesteteek arta as 2 
Physics 121, Atomic and Radiation Physics............. 3 
PaVBIGHE LoGaN UCICALWE NYVSICS i.¢. cm ciyae dis <u li« Se. aes ats 
BeMURIO ST CIOCLLVORANIGCEN? sic). al We. RaFoi MA oie cheikh ape 7 


The Master of Arts Degree. Candidates for admission must present a 
bachelor’s degree with a major in physics or the equivalent. Entering students 
will be appraised by means of examination and evaluation of records; where 
necessary, supplementary courses will be required. 

1. Completion of 24 units of approved course work. A minimum of 12 units 
will be taken in graduate courses (200 series). The remaining courses may be 
selected from upper division or graduate courses in mathematics, chemistry or 
physics, after approval by the department. 

2. A reading knowledge of scientific French, German, or Russian. 

3. Completion of Plan I or II: 

I. Thesis and final oral examination. 
II. Written comprehensive examination and final oral examination. 


ftequirements for the Minor. The Department of Physical Sciences offers a 
minor in physical science, with emphasis in chemistry, geology, physics, or 
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general physical science. This minor consists of 20 units, at least 6 of which 
are in upper division courses. Such a minor satisfies the requirements for the 
general junior high and general secondary eredential (the latter requires an 
additional course in biology). 


The Credential Programs 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 

1. Candidates for the general secondary credential must complete a major 
in physies, chemistry, geology, or physical science. In addition, they must 
have at least one course in biological science. 

2. For education courses, see page 88. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 

For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, refer to “Requirements for the Minor” above and confer with the 
department chairman. 


Chemistry 


LOWER DIvISION COURSES 


1A-1B. General Chemistry. (4—4) Yr. The Staff 

Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. For students training for the 
scientific professions. Chemical principles; chemical calculations; descriptive 
inorganic chemistry; qualitative analysis. 


2. Introductory Chemistry. (4) I. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours, 
General chemistry for nonscience majors. 


5A-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Equilibrium. (4—4) Yr. 
Mr. Bickerdike, Mr. Owens 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: course 1B. 
Theory and technique of analytical chemistry, emphasizing the application 
of chemical equilibrium. Some instrumental methods are introduced in the 
second semester. 


8. Brief Course in Organic Chemistry. (4) I, II. 
Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe, Mr. Nyquist 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 1B or 2. 
For nonmajors in chemistry. 
Carbon compounds; the aliphatic, aromatic, and heterocyclic series; fats, 
carbohydrates, proteins, drugs, and dyes. 


15. Concepts of Chemistry. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory and demonstration, three hours. No pre- 
requisite. 


A general education course in chemistry for the nonspecialist. Methods and 
principles of chemistry, including the development of contemporary concepts. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


*103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 

1960, 1962, 1964) Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe 

Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 112A—112B, or consent of the 
instructor, course 8. 


Mechanisms of organic reactions; relationship of structure to physical and 


chemical properties of organic compounds. 


* Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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104, Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 
1959, 1961, 1963) Mr. Bickerdike, Mr. Owens 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 5A. 
Atomie structure; chemical bonding; nuclear reactions; the less common 
elements. 


106. Organic Analytical Chemistry. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1958, 
1960, 1962) Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe, Mr. Nyquist 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: course 112A—112B. 
Qualitative analysis of pure compounds and of mixtures; discussion of 
qualitative and quantitative methods. 


*107. Organic Preparations. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1959, 1961, 
1963) Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe, Mr. Nyquist 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 
Selected laboratory syntheses using modern reactions and techniques, Study 
of such topics as the Grignard, enolate, and Diels-Alder syntheses. 


*108A-—1L08B. Biochemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. McRary 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 8 or 
112A-112B. 
Composition of animal and plant tissues; physicochemical activities asso- 
ciated with life processes. 


-110A-110B. Physical Chemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. G. Miller 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 5A, Mathematics 4A, Physics 
2A-2B. 
Physicochemical behavior of substances; elementary thermodynamics; 
electrochemistry; chemical kinetics; atomic structure. 


111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory. (2) I Mr. G. Miller 
Laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: ath 110A-110B (may be taken con- 
currently). 
The application of physical methods to chemical investigation. 


112A-112B. Organic Chemistry. (4-4) Yr. Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 1A—1B, 
5A or consent of instructor. Primarily for majors in physical and biological 
sciences, 
Carbon compounds; the aliphatic, aromatic, and heterocyclic series, The 
laboratory work consists of the preparation and study of the properties of 
typical members of each Series. 


*113. Analytical Microchemistry. (2) I. (To be given fall semester, 1959, 
1961, 1963) Mr. Bickerdike 
Laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: course 5A. 
Chemical microscopy; classical and instrumental analytical techniques on 
the semi-micro and micro scales. 


120. Laboratory Techniques in Chemistry. (1) "Eh, Mr. G. Miller 
Laboratory, three hours. 
Elementary glass working. Construction and maintenance of apparatus. 


184. Scientific Literature. (1) II. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour. Required of majors in chemistry. 
199. Independent Studies in Chemistry. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified seniors 
in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


* Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


203A-—203B. Advanced Organic Chemistry. (3-3) I or II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

204, Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. (3) I or IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

208. Advanced Biochemistry. (3) I or II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

210. Advanced Physical Chemistry. (3) I or II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

299A—B-C—D. Research in Chemistry. (3-6) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

Geology 
LOWER DIvISION CoURSES 
2. Concepts of Geology. (3) I, II. The Staff 


Lecture, three hours. No prerequisite, 
A general education course in physical geology. Methods and pyineiplest 
with emphasis on origin and development of the landscape. 


3. General Geology: Historical. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 2. 
Origin of the earth. Systematic study of earth history as interpreted from 
rocks and fossils; principles of evolution. 


7. Physical Geology Laboratory. (1) I, II. The Staff 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 2 or 101 (may be taken con- 
currently with either). 
Identification of common minerals and rocks; topographic map study; 
field trips. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Principles of Geology. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: any two courses in physical or biological 
science, but not open for credit to students who have had course 2 or 3. 
A comprehensive survey of the principles of physical and historical geology, 
primarily for the general student. 


102A-102B. Field Geology. (2-3) Yr. The Staff 

Prerequisite: Mineralogy 6B. Geology 103A-103B may be taken con- 
currently. 

Geologic mapping; use of geologic field instruments and techniques; field 
trips. 

102A: laboratory, four hours; field trips alternate Saturdays, occasional 
week-end field trips. 102B: lecture, one hour; field work Saturdays; occa- 
sional week-end field trips; spring field trip required. 


103A-—103B. Introduction to Petrology. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Norris, Mr. Webb 

Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Mineralogy 6A, 
6B; Chemistry 1A, 1B (may be taken concurrently). 

Origins and characteristics of rocks. Hand lens identification. 
*104A—104B. Stratigraphy. (2-2) Yr. (To be given 1959, 1961, 1963) 

Mr. Fisher — 

Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 3; Geol- 

ogy 103A-103B (may be taken concurrently). 


* Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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Sedimentation. Sedimentary sequences, structures, and special features. 
Correlation and age determination of sedimentary rock units. 


*105. Marine Geology. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1959, 1961, 1963) 
Mr. Norris 
Prerequisite: Geology 3 or 101, and consent of the instructor. 
Geologie processes in the sea; rocks and sediments of the sea bottom and 
the shoreline. 


107. Geology of North America. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 1959, 
1961, 1963) Mr. Norris, Mr. Webb 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 3 or 101. 


*108. General Economic Geology. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1960, 
1962) The Staff 
Prerequisite: Geology 103A (may be taken concurrently). 
Ore-forming processes, modes of occurrence, structure and types of ore 
bodies, both metallic and nonmetallic. 


*109. Geology of California. (3) II. (To be given spring semester, 1960, 
1962, 1964) Mr. Webb 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 3 or 101, and consent of the in- 

- structor. 


116. Structural Geology. (3) II. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Mineralogy 6B 
(may be taken concurrently). 
Deformation of the earth’s crust; fracture, flow, and folding of rocks. 
Graphic solution of structural problems. 


117. Geomorphology. (3) I. (To be given fall semester, 1958, 1960, 1962) 
The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 3 or 101, and consent of the in- 
structor. 


199. Independent Studies in Geological Sciences. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified seniors 
in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


Mineralogy 
LOWER DIVISION COURSE 


6A-6B. Introduction to Mineralogy. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Webb 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: high school or 
college chemistry. 
Determinative mineralogy and crystal morphology. 


Paleontology 
UPPER DIVISION CoURSE 


111A-111B. Systematic Invertebrate Paleontology. (2-2) Yr. (To be given 

1958, 1960, 1962) The Staff 

Lecture one hour; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Geology 3 or 101. 
The study of invertebrate fossils. 


* Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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Physics 
LOWER Division CouRSES 
2A-2B. General Physics. (4—4) Yr. Mr. C. Miller and the Staff 


Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: two years of 
high school algebra or its equivalent and Mathematics C or its equivalent | 
(may be taken concurrently). 

Mechanics, properties of matter, heat, sound, light, electricity, atomic 
physics. Primarily for students preparing for the scientific professions, 


5A. Intermediate Physics. (4) I. Mr. Barrett and the Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, 
Mathematics 4A (may be taken concurrently). 
Electronics and electricity. Primarily for majors in the physical sciences 
and mathematics. 


5B. Intermediate Physics. (4) IT. Mr. Barrett and the Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 2A— 
2B, Mathematics 4A. 
Selected topics in mechanics, acoustics, and optics. 


15. Concepts of Physics. (3) I, II. Mr. Hall and the Staff — 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory and demonstration, three hours. No pre- 
requisite. 


A general education course in physics for the nonspecialist. Methods and 
principles of physics, including the development of contemporary concepts. 


UppeEnr DIVISION COURSES 


105A. Analytic Mechanics. (3) I. Mr. Hall, Mr. Williams 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, integral calculus. 
Recommended: differential equations. 
Dynamics and statics of particles and rigid bodies. 


108B. Physical Optics. (3) I. Mr. C. Miller, Mr. Williams 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: two years of college physics, integral 
calculus. 
Physical optics and selected topics in microwaves and spectroscopy. 


108C. Physical Optics Laboratory. (1) II. Mr. C. Miller, Mr. Williams 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 108B (may be taken concur- 
rently) or consent of the instructor. 


110A-110B. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Hall, Mr. Williams 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 5A, integral calculus. Recom- 
mended: differential equations completed or taken concurrently, 
Elementary mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism; steady and 
varying currents; electronic circuits. Maxwell’s equations and electromagnetic 
radiation. 


111A-111B. Electrical Measurements and Electronic Circuits Laboratory. 

(1-1) Yr. Mr. Barrett, Mr. Williams 

Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 110A—110B (may be taken 
concurrently) or consent of the instructor. 


*112. Heat and Thermodynamics. (3) I. Mr. C. Miller, Mr. Walker 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 2A—2B, Mathematies 4B. 
Thermodynamics and an introduction to kinetie theory and statistical 

mechanics. 


* Not to be given, 1958-1959, 
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115. Introduction to Quantum Mechanics. (3) II. Mr. Hall, Mr. Walker 
Prerequisite: courses 105A, 121, Mathematics 119, or consent of the in- 
structor. 
Physical ideas and mathematical formulation of quantum mechanies, with 
applications to atomic and molecular systems. 


120A. Experimental Techniques in Physics. (1) IT. The Staff 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Glass working, soldering, brazing, machine tool operation, maintenance 
and repair of apparatus. 


*120B. Experimental Techniques in Physics. CD) PLT The Staff 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 120A or equivalent. 
Application of techniques in the design, construction, and operation of 

* equipment. 


121. Atomic and Radiation Physics. (3) I. Mr. Barrett, Mr. Walker 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 2A—2B and calculus. 
Theoretical and experimental knowledge of modern physics. Atomie nature 

of matter and electricity, radiation, photoelectric effect, spectroscopy, and X 

rays. 


121C. Atomic Physics Laboratory. (1) I. Mr. Miller, Mr. Walker 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 121 (may be taken concur- 
‘rently). 
The more important experiments which form the basis for modern atomic 
and nuclear physics. 


124. Nuclear Physics. (3) II. Mr. Barrett, Mr. C. Miller 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 121. 
Detecting equipment; high-energy accelerators; radioactivity, nuclear dis- 
integration; cosmic radiation, nuclear fission. 


124C. Nuclear Physics Laboratory. (1) II. Mr. Barrett, Mr. C. Miller 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: upper division status in physical 
or biological sciences. 
Radioactive measurements and operations; health physics; radiochemi- 
eal and radiobiological tracer experiments. 


*130. Introduction to Solid State Physics. (3) IT. Mr. Hall 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: courses 105 and 121. 
Lattice structure; thermal, dielectric, and magnetic properties; free elec- 
tron and band theory of metals; semiconductors, imperfections. 


199. Independent Studies in Physics. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified seniors 
in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


*200. Mathematical Methods in Physics. (3) I or II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. 
Selected topics from linear algebra, tensor analysis, differential equa- 
tions, integral equations, variational calculus, group theory. 


201A-201B. Topics in Advanced Physics. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. 
The course content will vary in different years and will be selected from 
such topics as atomic physics, electrodynamics, statistical mechanics, ex- 
perimental and theoretical nuclear physics, the solid state. 


* Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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205. Classical Dynamics. (3) I. Mr, Hall, Mr. Walker 
Lecture, three hours. 
Equations of Lagrange, Hamilton, and Jacobi; variational formulation ; 
transformation theory; relativistic particle; motion of rigid bodies. 


*210. Electromagnetic Theory. (3) I or II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. 
The classical electromagnetic field, electron theory; special relativity. 


215. Quantum Mechanics. (3) II. Mr. Hall 
Lecture, three hours. 
Fundamental principles; wave mechanics, matrix mechanics; perturbation 
theory; spin and orbital angular momentum; applications to atomic, molecu- 
lar or nuclear systems. 


260. Seminar. (1) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. May be repeated for credit up to 
2 units. 


298. Directed Studies. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. May be repeated for credit up to 
8 units. 


299. Research. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Research, either experimental or theoretical, may be undertaken by properly 
qualified graduate students under the direction of a staff member. 


RELATED COURSE IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 
Education PSc 190. Physical Science in Education. (3) II. —- 


* Not to be given, 1958-1959. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


William D. Altus, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology. 

Alma P. Beaver, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology. 

Robert M. Gottsdanker, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology (Chairman 
of the Department). 

Charles G. McClintock, Ph.D., Instructor in Psychology. 

Robert W. Reynolds, Ph.D., Instructor in Psychology. 


Preparation for the Major. 


Three lower-division departmental courses are required: Psychology 1A, 
Psychology 1B, Psychology 5. These three courses must be passed with an 
average grade of C or higher. It is recommended that Biology 1A—1B be taken 
in the freshman year. Mathematics 1 should be taken in the first semester if 
language requirements have been completed in high school; otherwise, it 
should be taken in the second semester. Psychology 1A should ordinarily be 
taken in the second semester of the freshman year. It is recommended that 
the following courses be taken in the sophomore year: first semester, Psy- 
chology 1B, Philosophy 1, and a course in physical science; second semester, 
Psychology 5 and Sociology 1. The remainder of the program for each of the 
four semesters will be worked out by the student in personal consultation 
with his adviser. 


Requirements for the Major. 


Psychology 106A is the only required upper division course. An additional 
18 units of elective courses in upper division psychology must be taken to 
complete the major. The department will certify to the completion of the 
major program for graduation only on the basis of at least a C average in the 
upper division courses included in the major. 


Requirements for the Minor. 


Psychology 1A, Psychology 1B, Psychology 5, and 11 units of upper divi- 
sion courses in psychology will satisfy the requirements for a minor. 


The Master of Arts Degree. 


The Graduate Record Examination must be completed before a petition for 
acceptance as a graduate student will be acted upon. The candidate for the 
master’s degree must satisfy the unit course requirements prescribed by the 
College; in addition, he must write a thesis. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A. General Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. McClintock 
Lectures, textbook and collateral readings, classroom demonstrations, and 
discussions. A sophomore course not open to freshmen, with the exception of 
psychology majors. 
Introduction to the subject matter, methods, and techniques of psychology; 
Bee asis upon basic principles underlying an understanding of human be- 
avior. 


1B. General Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Reynolds 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 
A survey of the historical development of the concepts and methods of 
psychology. 
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5. Introduction to Psychological Measurements. (3) 11. Mr. Reynolds 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. Prerequisite: course 1A; Mathe- 
matics 1 or its equivalent. 
Measures of central tendency and of dispersion, correlation, the signifi- 
eance of differences. The interpretation of statistical data in psychological 
research. 


33. Personal and Social Adjustment. (3) I or II. 
Prerequisite: course 1A. 
Orientation in the practical use of psychological principles in problems 
and circumstances encountered in college and later life. 


UPpER DIVISION COURSES 


Psychology 1A or its equivalent is required for admission to all upper 
division psychology courses for nonpsychology majors. Certain courses have 
additional prerequisites as noted. 


104. Principles of Test Construction. (3) I or II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. Prerequisite: course 5, or con- 
sent of the instructor. 
Methods by which objective tests, such as those of aptitude or achieve- 
ment, are constructed and analyzed. The logic underlying these procedures. 


106A. Experimental Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, five hours. Prerequisite: course 5, 
Analysis and application of methods for studying perception, problem 
solving, skill, psychophysiological responses, and social interaction. 


106B. Experimental Psychology. (3) II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, five hours. Prerequisite: course 106A. 
Design and performance of experiments which meet modern criteria of con- 
trol of conditions and precision of measurement. 


108A. Physiological Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Reynolds 
Prerequisite: course 106A, or consent of the instructor. 
The physiological mechanisms in behavior 


108B. Physiological Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Reynolds 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: course 106A, 108A. 
Research procedures in animal psychology; experimentation with the rat. 


112, Child Psychology. (3) I, II. Mrs. Beaver 
Normal behavior and development of the infant and child: motor, mental, 
emotional, and social growth. 


113. Psychology of Adolescence. (3) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 

The emotional, social, and intellectual growth of the adolescent, with 
special consideration of changing attitudes as the individual attains sexual 
maturation and adult physique. 


126. Contemporary Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. McClintock 
Prerequisite: 6 upper division units in psychology. Primarily for senior 
majors in psychology. 


145. Social Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. McClintock 
Psychological aspects of interpersonal situations. 
146. Differential Psychology. (3) I or II. The Staff 


The study of data bearing on individual differences and of theories re- 
lating to their etiology. 
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148. Psychology of Personality. (3) I. Mrs. Beaver 
Cultural and biological determinants of personality development. 
149. Biographical Psychology. (2) I or II. Mr. Altus 


Prerequisite: course 148 or 168, or consent of the instructor. 
The consideration of certain significant biographies in relation to such fac- 
tors as motivation, defense mechanisms, and physical and social environment. 


160. Mental Deficiency. (3) I. Mrs. Beaver 

Mental defect and related abnormalities, primarily in the child; degrees of 
impairment, putative etiology; social, educational, and vocational problems 
deriving from such deviations. 


162. Introduction to Clinical Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Altus 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. 
Clinical problem types, with part of the semester devoted to interviewing 
and individually testing at the lower age levels. 


163A. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) IT. Mr. Altus 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. Prerequisite: course 162 or 
consent of the instructor. 
The techniques of individual intelligence testing, with special emphasis 
upon the adolescent and the adult. 


163B. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) I. Mr. Altus 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. Prerequisite: course 163A. 
Theoretical considerations of projective tests in measuring the personality 

structure; an introduction to techniques of administering and scoring a pro- 

jective test. 

164, Clinical Psychology. (3) IT. Mr. Altus 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. Prerequisite: course 163B. 
An integration of the techniques of measuring adjustment and intelligence 

in their application to the individual ease. 

168. Abnormal Psychology. (3) I or IT. Mr. Altus 
A study of those who deviate in terms of psychoneurosis, psychosis, and 

allied disorders. Symptoms entering into each of the syndromes; theories of 

causation of various types of mental disorder. 

178. Psychology of Exceptional Children. (3) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 
Children with physical and emotional handicaps, and those of superior 

endowment. 

199. Independent Studies in Psychology. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
By permission of the chairman of the department, advanced students may 

earry on study or research under guidance of a member of the department. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Full graduate status in psychology and consent of the instructor are pre- 
requisite to all graduate offerings. 
212. Developmental Psychology. (2) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 
Historical development of child psychology; dynamics of childhood; inter- 
action of theory and practice of infant care. 
216. Problems in General Psychology. (2) I or IT. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Problems of theoretical importance in general psychology, with emphasis 
on systematic approaches and experimental methodology. 
222. Personality Dynamics. (2) I or IT. 
Dynamics of human behavior, as viewed by Freud, Jung, and more recent 
theorists. 
258. Seminar in Abnormal Psychology. (2) I or II. Mr. Altus 
299. Research in Psychology. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


*D. Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 

A. Russell Buchanan, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

*Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy. 

J. Frederick Halterman, Ph.D., Professor of Economics. 

Philip W. Powell, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

William H. Ellison, Ph.D., Professor of History, Emeritus. 

H. Edward Nettles, Ph.D., Professor of History, Emeritus. 

Henry M. Adams, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 

Mortimer Andron, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

Herbert Fingarette, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy. 

Norman E. Gabel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of ‘Anthropology. 

Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 

Wilbur R. Jacobs, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 

William F. Kennedy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

Charles B. Spaulding, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Sociology (Chairman of 
the Department). 

Henry A. Turner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 

*Paul D. Wienpahl, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy. 

+Gordon E. Baker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 

Robert H. Billigmeier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

Robert L. Kelley, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

Walter J. Mead, Ph.D., ‘Assistant Professor of Economics. 

Carl U. Schuler, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

———., Assistant Professor of Geography. 

Otey M. Scruggs, Ph.D., Instructor in History. 

Clovis R. Shepherd, Ph.D., Instructor in Sociology. 

, Instructor in Philosophy. 

Donald C. Davidson, Ph.D., Lecturer in History. 


The Majors in Subject Fields in the Social Sciences. Majors in combina- 
tion social sciences, economics, history, philosophy, political science, and 
sociology will be offered in 1958-1959. 


Requirements for the Majors. Detailed requirements for specific majors are 
listed below, but all candidates for degrees with a major in a subject field in 
the social sciences must fulfill the requirements listed on pages 50-56. 


Requirements for the Minors. Minors are available in the following specific 
subject fields in the Department of Social Sciences: economies, history, phi- 
losophy, political science, and sociology. During the junior year, anyone 
minoring in one of these subject fields must submit to the department chair- 
man a statement of the courses completed or contemplated in fulfillment of 
the requirements of the minor. 

The specific minimum requirements for the minors are: lower division, 9 
units in the subject field or 6 units in the subject field and 3 units in a related 
field of the social sciences; upper division, 9 units in the subject field of the 
minor. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. Any of the majors in 
subject fields in the social sciences, except in philosophy, may serve as the 
basis for a social studies major for the purpose of obtaining a general sec- 
ondary teaching credential. The social studies major must contain a minimum 
of 36 units in the various social sciences, including at least one course in 


* On sabbatical leave, spring semester, 1958-1959. 
+ On sabbatical leave, 1958-1959. 
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U. 8. history, and at least one course in each of three social science fields 
other than history. 
For list of required education courses, see page 88. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. The minor for this 
credential must include at least 20 units selected from anthropology, eco- 
nomics, geography, history, political science, and sociology, distributed as 
follows: 12 units in one specifie subject field, including at least 6 upper divi- 
sion units; and at least 3 additional upper division units in the same field 
or in one of the other social science fields listed in the first sentence of this 
paragraph. 


Junior High Credential, Teaching Major. This credential may be obtained 
by completing a major in a subject field in the social sciences, a minor in a 
subject field outside the social sciences, and courses in education required for 
this credential. 


Junior High Credential, Teaching Minor. The minor for the credential must 
include at least 18 units selected from anthropology, economics, geography, 
history, political science, and sociology, distributed as follows: 12 units in 
one specific subject field, including at least 6 upper division units; and at 
least 6 additional units in the same field or in any of the other social science 
fields listed in the first sentence of this paragraph. 


Prelegal Guidance. Advisers in this department will counsel students who 
_are interested in the study of law. 


Economics 


Requirements for the economics major may be met by one of two curricula. 
Curriculum A is designed for students primarily interested in developing an 
understanding of the operation of our economy and leads to positions in gov- 
ernment or industry as economists, to graduate study in the field of economics, 
and to general cultural development. Curriculum B is designed for students 
primarily interested in entering business as a career and focuses attention on 
the individual firm and its relations to the economy. 


Preparation for the Major 
Curriculum A (Economics) 


Required: Units 
Economics 1A-1B. Principles of Economics.............. 3-3 
Economics 2. Elementary Statisties..................... 3 
Economies 10. Economic History 
Mathematics'] or Mathematics 3A...7..5..001.......... 3 

Curriculum B (Business) 

Required: 

Economics 1A-1B. Principles of Economies.............. 3-3 
Economies 2. Elementary Statistics .................00. 3 
Economies 6A—-6B. Principles of Accounting............ 3-3 
Mathematics 2. Mathematics of Finance................. 3 
Mathematics 1 or Mathematics 3A...................... 3 

The Major 

Curriculum A. (Economics) 

Required: 

24 upper division units including: 
Economies 100A-100B. Economie Theory ............... 3-3 
Economies 101. History of Economie Thought............ 3 
Economics 103. Business Fluctuations .................. 3 
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Units 
Economies 135. Money and Credit.........--+++s+eeeeee 3 
Economies 150. Labor Economics ........-.+++-+eeeeees 3 
General Economics Electives..........-.-. - weesdbuitel adhe Ses 6 


Curriculum B (Business) 
Required: 
24 upper division units, including: 
Economics 100A. Economic Theory.........--+s++-ee eee 
Eeonomics 103. Business Fluctuations ............--.++- 
Economics 118. Commercial Law ...........0+e see eeeeee 
Feonomics 123. Marketing ........--.-e eect eee eeeteeee 
Economies 134. Corporation Fimance .......-.-+--++++++: 
Economies 150. Labor Economics .........-+-+eeeeeeeee 


wwwwww 


The Master of Arts Degree. In conjunction with the general college re- 
quirements governing the work for the degree of Master of Arts, the follow- 
ing are specific requirements in economics: 


1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 

2. At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 
courses in economics. The remaining course units may be chosen from the 
undergraduate courses numbered 100 or above. With the approval of the 
student’s adviser, a maximum of 6 of these remaining units may be in- 
eluded from graduate or upper division courses in another department. 

3. The Master of Arts program is open only to students who wish to write 
a thesis in the fields of (a) economic theory, (b) American economic 
history, or (c) history of economic thought. 

4, Before certifying a student for formal advancement to candidacy, the 
department reserves the right to satisfy itself as to the candidate’s pro- 
ficiency by means of special written examinations. 


History 
Preparation for the Major 
Required: Units 
History 4A-4B. History of Europe.........-+---+++--++: 3-3 


and either History 17A—17B. Political and Social History 
of the United States, or 
History 8A-8B. History of the Americas..........--+- 3-3 


The Major 


Required: 24 units of upper division work in history. The major must in- 
elude 6 units in European history and 6 units in American history, the other 
12 units to be selected in consultation with the adviser. 


The Master of Arts Degree. In conjunction with the general college re- 
quirements governing the work for the degree of Master of Arts, the following 
are specific requirements in history: 


1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 

9. At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 
courses in history. The remaining course units may be chosen from the 
undergraduate courses numbered 100 or above. With the approval of the 
student’s adviser, a maximum of 6 of these remaining units may be in- 
eluded from graduate or upper division courses in another department. 

3. At present, because of our specialized library resources, the Master of 
Arts program is open only to students who wish to write a thesis in the 
fields of middle-nineteenth-century America or the American West. 
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4, Candidates will be required to pass a comprehensive examination. The 
department reserves the right to determine the nature and the scope of 
the examination in each instance. 


5. Candidates must meet the foreign language requirement of an ability to 
read in one of the following languages: French, German, or Spanish. 
Another language may be substituted in special circumstances, 


Philosophy 
Preparation for the Major 
Required: Units 
9 units of lower division courses in philosophy, including: 
Philosophy 20A—20B. History of Philosophy............. 3-3 
Pauosopn yA Deductive:- Lo vicel smiso. riltsew st se) ihe toe dss 3 


The Major 


Required: 24 units in upper division philosophy courses, 6 of which may be 
in related courses in other departments or subject fields in the Department 
of Social Sciences with the approval of the departmental adviser, At the be- 
ginning of the senior year, the student must submit for approval to the de- 
‘partment a statement of the courses which he expects to offer in fulfillment 
of the major requirements for graduation. 

With certain restrictions, the courses in other subject fields available and 
acceptable for 6 units of the philosophy major are as follows: 


Units 
Colloquium 102. Concept of Evolution 
or 
Se MOULe ee Oo. LU LOPIastent.t Oe eae ee Pe 3 
English 116. The English Bible as Literature............ 3 
Political Science 
Preparation for the Major 
Required: Units 
Political Science 50. Political Ideas and Institutions...... a 
and either 
Political Science 20. American Government and Politics 
or 
Political Science 100. American National Government..... 3 
History 4A—4B. History of Europe 
or 
History 17A-17B. Political and Social History of the 
ROE itera Ces eee te ee ee 3-3 


The Major 


_ Required: 24 units of upper division work in political science. The student, 
im consultation with his major adviser, will choose an appropriate sequence 
of courses from the fields of: 


I. Political Theory and Public Law 
Il. International Relations and Comparative Government 
IIT. Politics and Administration 
Candidates must normally complete at least one course in each of the 
above fields. In certain cases, the major adviser may approve the inclu- 
sion of a maximum of two courses in other social sciences as part of the 
required total of 24 units. 
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The Master of Arts Degree. In conjunction with the general college require- 
ments governing the work for the degree of Master of Arts, the following are 
specific requirements in political science: 

1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 

2. At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 
courses in political science. The remaining course units may be chosen 
from undergraduate courses numbered 100 or above. With the approval 
of the student’s adviser, a maximum of 6 of these remaining units may be 
included from graduate or upper division courses in another department. 

3. The work in political science falls into the following fields: 

I. Political Theory and Public Law 
TI. International Relations and Comparative Government 
III. Politics and Administration 
Candidates must normally complete at least one course in each of the 
above fields. At present, because of our specialized library resources, the 
Master of Arts program is open only to students who wish to write a 
thesis in fields II or III. 

4, Each candidate will select a field of concentration in which he must com- 
plete at least two graduate courses with a grade of B or better. The 
subject of the dissertation must also lie in the field of concentration. 

5. Before certifying a student for formal advancement to candidacy, the 
department reserves the right to satisfy itself as to the candidate’s pro- 
ficiency by means of special written examinations. 
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Preparation for the Major 


History 4A-4B and two one-year sequences from the following list of five. 
Thus a total of 18 units in lower division is required in preparation for the 


major. Units 
1. Political Science 20. American Government and Politics. 3 
Political Science 50. Political Ideas and Institutions.... 3 
2. Sociology 1. Introductory Sociology ..........-.++---+ 3 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization.............-+.++- 3 
3. Anthropology 1-2. General Anthropology............-. 3-3 
4. Economics 1A—1B. Principles of Economics..........-- 3-3 
5. Philosophy 6A-6B, Introduction to Philosophy 
or 
Philosophy 20A—20B. History of Philosophy........... 3-3 
The Major 


Required: 27 units upper division work, including 15 units in the subject 
field of emphasis in the social sciences, and 6 units in each of two other sub- 
ject fields of the social sciences. 


Sociology 
Preparation for the Major 
Required: Units 
1. Sociology 1. Introduction to Sociology........-....--- 3 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization ............+.+.+. 3 


2. A year sequence, 6 units, in economies, history, or politi- 
eal science to be chosen from: 


Economics 1A-1B. Principles of Eeonomics..........-. 3-3 
History 4A-4B. History of Europe...........+.-+.-+- 3-3 
Political Science 20. American Government and Politics. 3 


Political Science 50. Political Ideas and Institutions.... 
3. Anthropology 1 and 2. General Anthropology.........-. 3-3 
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The Major 

Required: 24 units of upper division sociology and anthropology courses, of 
which not more than 6 may be in anthropology. The student’s major adviser 
will designate the appropriate sequence of courses in each of the special fields 
such as Sociological Theory, Cultural Anthropology, Social Psychology, Social 
Work, and Population Problems. 

Students intending to engage in graduate study should plan to take a course 
in statistics: either Economics 2 or Psychology 5. Mathematics 1 is a pre- 
requisite for both statistics courses. 


Anthropology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1, General Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 
Physical anthropology; human biology; origin and antiquity of man; 
eriteria of race; racial classification; racial theories and problems; archaeol- 
ogy; prehistoric cultures of man. 


2. General Anthropology. (3) II. Mr. Gabel 
Nature of culture; survey of human culture types; processes of culture. 


UPPER DIVISION CoURSES 
100. Cultural Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 
Prerequisite: courses 1 and 2 or consent of the instructor. 
Structure of primitive cultures; social, religious, political, and economic 
institutions among preliterate societies, 


101A-101B. Ethnography of the World. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Gabel 
101A. Old World ethnography; races and peoples of Africa, Eurasia, and 
Oceania; their habits, customs and institutions. 
101B. The American Indian; native peoples and cultures of North and 
South America; a survey of their political, economic, social, and religious life. 


124, Primitive Religion. (3) IT. Mr. Gabel 
Religious beliefs and practices among preliterate societies; the role of 
religion in society. 


East Asian Studies 
See pages 81 and 82 


Economics 
LOWER DIvISION CouRSES 


1A-1B. Principles of Economics. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Kennedy 
Two lectures and one quiz section weekly. Prerequisite: course 1A is pre- 
requisite to course 1B. Not open to freshmen. 


2. Elementary Statistics. (3) I, IT. Mr. Andron 
Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory section weekly. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 1 or 3A. 
Collection, presentation, and interpretation of quantitative economic data; 
averages, dispersion, index numbers, time series analysis, and simple correla- 
tion. 


6A-6B. Principles of Accounting. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Halterman 
Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory section weekly. Prerequisite: 
course 6A is prerequisite to course 6B. Open to freshmen. 
Structure of modern accounting practice; elementary theories and problems 
related to (6A) the individual owner, (6B) partnership, and corporate type 
of business organizations. 
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10. Economic History. (3) I. 
Development of the modern enterprise or capitalist economy in its North 
Atlantie setting, with emphasis on institutions and practices, 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses: course 1A-1B, course 109, or 
consent of the instructor. 


100A—100B. Economic Theory. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Andron 
Prerequisite: course 100A is prerequisite to course 100B. 
100A. Value and distribution under competition, imperfect competition, 
and monopoly. 
100B. Factors that determine output, national income, and employment. 


101. History of Economic Thought. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
Economie ideas from the mercantilists to the present. 
103. Business Fluctuations. (3) II. Mr. Mead 


Prerequisite: courses 2, 100A. Recommended for seniors only. 
Theories of economic disturbance and the interrelation of the economic 
processes. 


104, Economic Policy. (3) IT. oe 
An analysis of contemporary economic policies and problems. 


107. Comparative Economic Systems. (3) II. 

Socialism, fascism, and capitalism contrasted with regard to making eco- 
nomie decisions, organization of production, mechanism of exchange, banking 
and investment, distribution of income, status of labor, international] trade, 
and public finance. 


108. Institutional Economics, (3) IT. Mr. Kennedy 

Historical development of the institutional organization of economic society 
and a critical survey of the writings of economists identified with an institu- 
tional point of view. 


109. Introduction to Economics. (3) I, II. Mr. Mead, 
Not open to majors in economics or to those who have taken course 1A- 
1B. Serves as a prerequisite for upper division economics courses. 
Intensive study of economic principles. 


113. Economic and Industrial History of the United States. (3) II. 
Mr. Halterman 
The economic development of the United States from the period of set- 
tlement to the present time, and especially since 1865. 


116. Industrial Organization and Public Policy. (3) I. Mr. Mead 
Governmental policy of maintaining competition to control economic 
behavior. 


118. Commercial Law. (3) I. Mr. Andron 
The essentials of the law of contracts, agency, bailments, sales, and nego- 
tiable instruments. 


123. Marketing. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
The principal marketing methods, institutions, and practices considered 
from the viewpoint of the consumer, the middleman, and the manufacturer. 


130. Public Finance. (3) II. 
Raising and spending of public money; principles, incidence, problems, 
and economic effects of taxation. 
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134. Corporation Finance. (3) II. Mr. Mead 
Prerequisite: Economics 6A—6B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
Instruments and methods of financing and controlling the modern cor- 
poration and the effect of these on society, the corporation, and its stock- 
holders. 


135. Money and Credit. (3) I. Mr. Mead 
Commercial banking, Federal Reserve System, credit creation and mone- 
tary theory. 


150. Labor Economics. (3) II. Mr. Halterman 
Factors contributing to American labor problems, and the attempts on 
the part of those concerned to obtain harmony. 


152. History of the Labor Movement. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
Historical perspective of the American and foreign labor movements, their 
organizational structures, ideologies, policies, and practices. 


175. Government and Business. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 

Industries in which competition has been supplanted by positive public 
control; an investigation of the methods and problems of regulation and of 
government ownership and operation. 


180. International Trade. (3) II. Mr. Mead 
An analysis both historical and contemporary of the foreign trade mecha- 
nism with emphasis on the impediments to trade, international finance, and 
modern equilibrium theory. 


199. Independent Studies in Economics. (1-4) I, II. | The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


200. Economic Theory. (3) II. Mr. Andron 
201. History of Economic Thought. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 
213. American Economic History. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
298. Special Studies. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, IT. The Staff 


Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 


Geography 
LOWER DIVISION COURSE 


1A. Fundamentals of Modern Geography. (3) I. 
The main features of the physical environment in their relationship to 
man’s life and activities. 


Hispanic Civilization 
See pages 81 and 82 


History 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
4A-4B, History of Europe. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Adams, Mr. Schuler 
Two lectures, one quiz section per week. Not open to juniors or seniors 
except by permission of the instructor. 4A, Ancient and Medieval Civiliza- 
tions, is prerequisite to 4B, Modern Civilization. 
European civilization from ancient times to the present. 
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8A-8B. History of the Americas. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Powell 

The Western Hemisphere from discovery to the present. 

8A. Exploration, settlement, institutions, frontier expansion, imperial 
rivalries. 

8B. Independence achievement, evolution of nationalities, inter-American 
relationships, relations with Europe and Asia, 


17A-17B. Political and Social History of the United States. (3-3) Yr. 
The Staff 
Two lectures, one quiz section per week. The evolutions of American insti- 
tutions and civilization. 
For ways of satisfying the requirement in American History and Insti- 
tuitions, see pages 50, 51. 


39. History of California and the Pacific Coast. (3) IT. Mr. Buchanan 


60. Hispanic Civilization. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
Social, cultural, and politico-economic elements in the formation of Spain 
and Portugal, from ancient times to the present. 


61. Hispanic-American Civilization. (3) II. Mr. Powell 

Social, cultural, and politico-economic patterns of the Spanish-American 
and Brazilian ways of life. Primarily from the eighteenth century to the 
present. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


103. History of Europe in the Highteenth Century. (3) I. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B or equivalent. 
A study of European civilization in the eighteenth century, with special 
emphasis upon institutions, ideas, and cultural forms distinguishing the 
century. 


110. Ancient Near East. (3) I. Mr. Schuler 
Prerequisite: course 4A or equivalent. 
The genesis of Western civilization: our cultural debt to the ancient 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Hittites, Phoenicians, Aramaeans, Hebrews, As- 
syrians, and Persians. 


111. Greece. (3)-IT. Mr. Schuler 
Prerequisite: course 4A or equivalent. 
The Greek world to about 220 B.c. 


112. Rome. (3) I. Mr. Schuler 
Prerequisite: course 4A or equivalent. 
From the foundation to 395 A.p. 


113A-—113B. History of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
(3-3) Yr. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: course 4A-4B or equivalent. Course 113A is prerequisite to 
113B. 
European civilization in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; interrela- 
tionship of the centuries and of Europe to the world. 


115. The Byzantine Empire. (3) IT. Mr. Schuler 

Prerequisite: course 4A-4B or equivalent. 

The later Roman Empire (330-1453 a.pD.) as the bulwark of Europe against 
Asia, as the continuation of Greco-Roman institutions and culture, and as the 
educator of the Slavs. The life of Constantinople, commercial capital of the 
world. 
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121. The Development of Medieval Europe, 400 to 1300. (3) I. Mr. Schuler 

Prerequisite: course 4A—4B or equivalent. 

The political, economic, and cultural evolution of Europe from the fourth 
century. Distinctive medieval institutions: feudalism, the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and the Universal Church. Stress on the medieval background of modern 
problems. 


130. The Renaissance. (3) I. a 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B or equivalent. 
Innovations in thought, action, and artistic expression in Western 
Europe, 1300-1500. 


131. The British Empire and Commoriwealth. (3) I. Mr. Kelley 
Prerequisite: course 4A-4B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
The rise of the British Empire. Expansion, colonialism, and the growth 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


143. The Reformation. (3) IT. Mr. Schuler 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
Social, religious, and intellectual changes in Europe from 1500 to 1648. 


_ 7150. History of Russia. (3) I. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B, or equivalent. 
Russian civilization from the sixteenth century to the present; the im- 
portance of Russian history to an understanding of contemporary Russia. 


153A-—153B. History of England. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Kelley 
Prerequisite: course 4A—4B or equivalent, or consent of the instructor. 
158A. Medieval and early modern evolution of England to 1707, empha- 
sizing cultural, economic, social, and constitutional development. 
153B. Modern Britain, from 1707 to the present, emphasizing cultural, 
economic, and social development, and the rise of Britain as a major 
world power. 


7162A—162B. Hispanic-American History. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Powell 


162A. Spanish and Portuguese exploration, colonization, and institu- 
tional development (to about 1810). 


162B. Independence achievement, struggle toward nationalities, cultural 
developments, and international relationships, 


163. History of Brazil. (3) IT. Mr. Powell 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. 
From the Portuguese discovery to the present. Emphasis on the blending 
of Indian, European, and African cultures to form the Brazilian nation. 


166. History of Mexico. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
From pre-Columbian times to the present. Integration of European and 
native cultures to form the Mexican nation. 


171. Colonial and Revolutionary America. (3) I. Mr. Jacobs 
Prerequisite: course 17A—17B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
Political and social history of the thirteen colonies, their neighbors, 
westward expansion, beginnings of culture, and the American Revolution. 


Tt Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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173A-—173B. History of the United States in the 19th Century. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Scruggs 

Prerequisite: course 17A-17B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 

173A. Political, economic, and social development of the United States 
from 1789-1860. 

173B. Political, economic, and social development of the United States 
from 1860-1900. 


174. Recent History of the United States. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 
Prerequisite: course 17A-17B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
Political, economic, and social development of the United States from 
1900 to the present time. 


175. History of the Foreign Relations of the United States. (3) I. 
Mr. Buchanan 
Prerequisite: course 17A—17B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
The diplomatic history of the United States. 


177. Intellectual History of the United States. (3) II. Mr. Kelley 
Prerequisite: course 17A-17B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
The development of ideas and attitudes from the colonial period to the 
present, with emphasis upon their interaction and their impact upon 
American society. 


181. The American West. (3) II. Mr. Jacobs 
Prerequisite: course 17A—17B, an equivalent course or consent of the 
instructor. 
The West as a frontier and as a region, in transit from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Pacific, and from the seventeenth century to the present. 


199. Independent Studies in History. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
201. Historiography and Bibliography. (3) II. Mr. Adams 


271. Seminar in the History of the American West. (3) I. Mr. Jacobs 
273. Seminar in the Civil War and Reconstruction. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 


299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 


Philosophy 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Short Introduction to Philosophy. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Not open for credit to students who have completed course 6A. Not recom- 
mended for freshmen. 
Philosophical ideas in terms of which western civilization has sought to 
understand itself and the world of which it is a part. 
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3. Logic in Practice. (3) I. 
Open to all students. 
Language and its analysis as an instrument of sound thinking in morals, 

politics, and everyday life. 

6A-6B. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 


Course 6A is prerequisite to 6B and is not open for credit to students who 
have completed course 1. Course 6A-—6B is a sophomore course, 


20A-20B. History of Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wienpahl 
Not open to freshmen. 
20A. From the Pre-Socratics to St. Thomas. 
20B. From 1200 on. 


31. Deductive Logic. (3) I. 
Not open to freshmen. 
The forms of reasoning and the structure of language; Aristotle’s logic; 

modern symbolic logie. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 
Philosophy 1 or consent of the instructor is required for all upper division 
courses. 


100. Science, Folklore, and Philosophy. (3) I. Mr. Girvetz 
An examination of philosophy as a response to the conflict between sci- 
ence and traditional belief. Directed primarily to nonphilosophy majors. 


104. Ethics. (3) I, IT. Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Fingarette 
Analysis, with application thereof to human problems, of such topics as 
moral deliberation, means and ends, good, right, and moral principles. 


108. Social Philosophy. (3) I. Mr. Fingarette 
Basic concepts and methods of the social sciences; the relationship of the 
social to the biological and physical sciences; social policy-making. 


109. Philosophy of Liberalism. (3) II. Mr. Girvetz 
An examination of the assumptions and implications of classical and 
eontemporary liberalism. 


112. Philosophy of Religion. (3) II. 
The existence and nature of God, human free will, problem of evil, idea 
of immortality, rivalry of living religions. 


118. Philosophy in the 19th Century. (3) II. Mr. Girvetz 
German idealism, romanticism, and the philosophical implications of 
nineteenth-century scientific developments. 


124. Philosophy of Science. (3) IT. ——- 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Procedures of the deductive and inductive sciences, with attention to 
the problems for theory of knowledge which they raise. 


135. Contemporary Philosophy. (3) II. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: course 20B, or consent of the instructor. 
Philosophies of science in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, posi- 
tivism, pragmatism, and existentialism. 


136. Esthetics. (3) I. Mr. Fingarette 

Relation of the philosophy of art to the artist’s activities, esthetic experi- 
ence, and to the criticism of art. The principal theories of the nature of art, 
of esthetic contemplation, and of beauty, form, and other esthetic categories. 
Nature and validity of the standards of criticism. 
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152. Plato. (3) II. se 
Prerequisite: course 20A, or consent of the instructor. 
Plato and his predecessors. 


162. Continental Rationalism. (3) I. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: course 20B. 
The philosophies of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 


163. British Empiricism. (3) I. Mr. Fingarette 
Prerequisite: course 20B. 
The philosophies of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 


166. Kant. (3) II. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: course 162 or course 163, or consent of the instructor. 
An examination of the philosophy of Kant with special attention to the 
Critique of Pure Reason. 


199. Independent Studies in Philosophy. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


Political Science 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


20. American Government and Politics. (3) I, II. Mr. Turner 

Students who have taken Political Science 20B (but not 20A) may take 
this course. 

The constitutional principles and political institutions of the United 
States and the State of California. 

For ways of satisfying the requirement in American History and Insti- 
tutions, see pages 50 and 51. 


50. Political Ideas and Institutions. (3) I, II. Mr. Baker 
Prerequisite: sophomore standing. 
The nature and processes of government, with a comparative analysis 
of significant institutions in selected western nations. Democracy and 
dictatorship in theory and practice. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
100. American National Government. (3) I. Mr. Turner 
Institutions of our national government and the political ideas on which 
these institutions have been established; the role of Congress, the President, 
the courts, administrative agencies, and regulatory legislation. Not open to 
students who have received credit for Political Science 20. 


113. American Political Thought. (3) I. Mr. Baker 
The origin and development of significant political ideas in the United 
States, as expressed in the contributions of selected thinkers. 


*117. Law in the Modern State. (3) I. Mr. Baker 
The role of law in modern democratic society; American legal institutions 
and ideas; the relationship between legal and other social institutions. 


121. International Relations. (3) I. Mr. Goodspeed 
The nation-state system and the forces which operate in world politics. 
124. International Law and Organization. (3) II. Mr. Goodspeed 


The character of international law and organization and the institutions 
and agencies of international government. 


* Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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129. The Foreign Policies of the Great Powers. (3) I. Mr. Goodspeed 
Contemporary policies of Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Italy. 
136. Political Development of the Far East. (3) I. Mr. Brown 


The political concepts, governmental evolution, and international rela- 
tions of China, Japan, Korea, and related areas. 


137. Political Development of South Asia. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
The political concepts, governmental evolution, and international rela- 
tions of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and related areas. 


141A-141B. European Governments. (3-3) I, II. 

The political institutions and ideas of the major powers. Emphasis on 
Britain, France, Germany, the Soviet Union. (No more than 3 units credit 
of this sequence may be taken by students who have received credit for Po- 
litical Science 2 prior to 1958-1959.) 


148. Governments of Latin America. (3) I. Mr. Goodspeed 
The constitutional development, governmental organization, and political 
practices of the Latin American states. 


149. Latin America in World Affairs. (3) II. Mr. Goodspeed 
Relations of Latin America with the United States and other world powers. 
Pan-Americanism and its relation to world organization. 


152. Political Parties and Politics. (3) I. Mr. Turner 

The nature, characteristics, and history of American political parties, party 
organization; political campaigns and finance; nominations, elections, and 
electoral problems. 


153. Pressure Groups and Propaganda. (3) II. Mr. Turner 

The nature and function of organized interest groups and their impact 
upon public opinion and government; the manipulation of public opinion 
and the relationship of propaganda to other forms of political power. 


157. American Constitutional Law. (3) II. Mr. Baker 
The development of the United States Constitution, as reflected in deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court; political, economic, and social effects. 


172. State and Local Government. (3) II. Mr. Baker 
Basie problems and recent developments, including intergovernmental re- 
lations in the American federal system. 


181. Principles of Public Administration. (3) IT. Mr. Turner 

The role of administration in the modern state, including problems of 
organization, interlevel relationships, fiscal organization and control, per- 
sonnel administration, and administrative regulation. 


187. East Asian Ideologies. (3) II. Mr. Brown 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor. 
The political, social, and religious concepts of the Far East (Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, Shinto) and South Asia (Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism). Their 
effects upon individual citizens and national institutions. 


189A-189B. Political Theory. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Brown 
Theories of political control and the relationship of man and the state. 


199. Independent Studies in Political Science. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special permission only. For majors. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


203. Theory and Method in Political Science. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
250. Seminar on Latin-American Governments and International 

Relations. (3) II. Mr. Goodspeed 
259. Seminar on Public Policy Formation. (3) II. Mr. Turner 
268. Seminar on East Asian Governments and International 

Relations. (3) IT. ; Mr. Brown 
298. Special Studies, (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 


Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 


Religious Institutions 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
101A-101B. The Western Religious Heritage. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 


194A-194B. Group Studies in Religious Institutions. (1-4) I, Il. The Staff 


Sociology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Introductory Sociology. (3) I, Il. Mr. Shepherd, 

The nature of human society and of its scientific study, cultural variation, 
social evolution, personality development, collective behavior, social institu- 
tions, ecology, and population. 


7. Social Disorganization. (3) II. Mr. Billigmeier 
Prerequisite: course 1 or consent of the instructor. 
Social “organization” and “disorganization.” Behavior symptomatic of 
societal disorganization such as family disorganization, crime and delin- 
queney, suicide, alcoholism, and intra-societal conflict. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses in sociology: upper division stand- 
ing and Sociology 1, an equivalent course, or consent of the instructor. 


106. Introduction to the Methods of Sociology. (3) II. Mr. Shepherd 
A critical examination of the basic methodology and technical procedures 
used by sociologists. 


120. Marriage and the Family. (3) I, Il. Mr. Spaulding 
The human family, past and present; adjustment in the contemporary 
American family. 


130. Social Change. (3) I. —— 
Theories of social change and of the evolution of social systems. 

131. Urban Society. (3) II. —— 
The social systems of modern urban society. 

135. Principles of Social Welfare. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 


Basic concepts and methods of social work; the application of case work 
techniques; structure and function of public welfare agencies; social group 
work and community organization. 
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153. Public Opinion and Social Attitudes. (3) I. Mr. Shepherd 
Prerequisite: course 1, Psychology 1A, or consent of the instructor. 
The measurement of attitude and opinion; the determination of attitude; 

opinion change, propaganda, and the media of opinion formation, 


154. Society and Personality. (3) IT. Mr. Shepherd 
The interaction of social structure and personality; social control, and 
deviant behavior. 


160. Industrial Sociology. (3) I. Mr. Spaulding 

The position of workers in American society ; factors correlated with occu. 
pation, access to the job, formal and informal groups and organizations 
affecting workers. 


161. Group Processes. (3) I. Mr. Shepherd 


Not open to students who earned credit in Sociology 166 in the fall se- 
mester, 1956. 


Formation, structure, and functions of groups such as crowds, mobs, pri- 
mary and other small groups. 


162. Social Movements. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 

Developmental processes of movements seeking alterations in the social 
order; a comparative analysis of utopias, classical and contemporary liberal- 
ism, socialism, and communism. 


182. Criminology. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 
Theories of crime and punishment in contemporary society and in his- 
torical perspective. 


185. Population. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 

Population composition and change; differential fertility and mortality of 
sociocultural groups; internal and international migration; population theory 
and national policies; problems in areas of population pressure. 


187. Contemporary Sociological Thought. (3) II. Mr. Spaulding 


Current trends in sociology, contemporary research, recent history of the 
field, 


189. Minority Group Relations, (3) II. Mr. Billigmeier 
Consequences of racial and ethnic contacts, with particular emphasis upon 
minorities in the United States. 


199. Independent Studies in Sociology. (1-4) Fook: The Staff 
Reading and conferences for sociology majors of high scholastic standing. 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 
Education SS 190. Teaching Procedures in Social Studies. ey Ed Bip 


Education SS 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Social Studies. (2-2) I, II. 


SPEECH 


John C. Snidecor, Ph.D., Professor of Speech. 

Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech. 

Upton S. Palmer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech (Chairman of the 
Department). 

, Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Stanley L. Glenn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Rollin W. Quimby, Ph.D., ‘Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Edwin R. Schoell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Robert P. Crumb, B.S., Associate in Speech. 


The major in speech is based on a varied program of course offerings 
encompassing all fields of speech. The Department of Speech offers a major 
in the Division of Applied Arts which prepares for work in speech leading 
to the general secondary credential in speech arts and the speech therapy 
credential. This major leads to specialized graduate work. 

The major in the Division of Letters and Science gives greater emphasis 
to general education outside the field of speech, and presents a nonspecial- 
ized program in rhetoric, dramatic production, and remedial speech. Speech 
credentials may also be combined with the major in letters and science. This 
major also leads to specialized graduate work. 


Preparation for the Major. Students should have passed Subject A (either 
examination or course) before taking Speech 20. By special arrangement, 
students may take Subject A and Speech 20 concurrently. English 1A and 
1B may be taken concurrently with lower division work in speech. 


Requirements for the Major. Students must present, by the first half of 
the junior year, a program to be examined and approved by the department 
chairman. The program may be amended from time to time after consulta- 
tion with the chairman. In addition to normal academic requirements, speech 
majors are expected to participate for at least two semesters at Santa Bar- 
bara College in two areas of performance, 


Divisional Requirements, Applied Arts Majors. Students enrolled in the 
Division of Applied Arts as speech majors will meet the divisional basie re- 
quirements as listed on pages 52 and 53, and as specified on major require- 
ments list. 

The program must include 40 units in speech, 18 units of which must be 
upper division courses. The following are the required courses for the major 
in speech in the Division of Applied Arts: 


Lower Division Speech Courses: Units 
Speech 20: Introduction to Speech ...-.... 8.2 3 
Speech 42, OraliRéading® .c2 2209 fa.) ee eee ee 3 
Speech 46. Voice and Articulation Improvement ............. 3 
Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate .......... 3 


Two of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 
Speech'30. Fundamentals of Acting fy. 0)2 7. 55) 3 
Speech 40. Radio and Television Broadcasting ............... 3 
Speech 62. Debate.) ....45 <5. ©. ce) aye» eee ae 3 
Speech 70! Stagecraft <2 os oxic cs os > vicye a eee en eee 3 


Upper Division Speech Courses: 
Speech 131. Advanced Public: Speakimg |: 7 1,....0.0 sp eee 3 
Speech 135: Theory, of! Directing 2. Wes 2a eee 3 
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Speech 140. Radio Broadcasting Units 
or 

eerie Odn. A erOUuUGLLOn Mme Aiea. Ck. MN EME. 2 3 

Den CmONER LTO AE IONGLICS coe MRO c ls oie seks a's en lal Wk Chath whats <p dedecoue in’ 3 

SERB Patees POCCIN GOPFOCLION Winer 25 si CU ds I PE 6 ne ve cle cere 3 

Speech 198A—198B. Comprehensive Final Examination........ 2-2 


Divisional Requirements, Letters and Science Majors. Students enrolled in 
the Division of Letters and Science will meet the divisional basic require- 
ments as listed on page 54. 

The Program must include 39 units of speech, 18 units of which must be in 
upper division courses. The following are required courses for the major in 
speech in the Division of Letters and Science. 


Lower Division Speech Courses: 


Epecen 20: Introduction to! Speech <...0 5.0)... cm coe we 
eM ee OTA ORMOND oar eco notte. he ule he EIR ce toe ns 
Speech 52. Debate 

or 
Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate ........... 3 


oo Ww 


Upper Division Speech Courses: 


Speech 130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address ......... 3 
BEEP SC TGUGLICH etre. oes Ste eee Oe OO ek ed oti. 3 
Speech 160A. Development of Dramatic Art ................ 3 
geeeuelies speech (COrrection Aa i.e ie Peeas et aeenss ener oe'ss v0 3 
Speech 198A—198B. Comprehensive Final Examination ....... 2-2 


Four of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 


emecoar re renleral SOMmantics 1... et eee te ee. 
Speech 131. Advanced Public Speaking ..................... 
Bebe oo VE OOTY Of DITGGLING |, . o.oo cps none eie nape uns Oe 
Bpeecw 142. Advanced Oral Reading .. 2.5... ... 0. see ce eee ee 
Ee ENA YWTILIN Gens coe eee en ee os ees 
Speech 158. Argumentation and Public Discussion ........... 
Speech 160B. Development of Dramatic Art ................. 
Speech 173. Advanced Speech Correction.................... 
Speech 199. Independent Studies in Speech ................. 


Qo DO G Go to GO GO GO GD 


Divisional Major, Applied Arts. A divisional major in the applied arts is 
offered for students combining an interest in art and the theater. (See Di- 
visional Majors, Applied Arts, pages 79, 80. 

Requirements for the Minor. A minor in speech consists of 18-20 units: 9 
lower division (of which 3 must be in Speech 20), and 9 upper division. The 
remaining units are selected by the student subject to the approval of his 
speech adviser, 


Courses in English. Students who are primarily interested in dramatic and 
radio production are expected to elect English 117E or J. 


Demonstration of Knowledge and Skills. Major students must maintain 
an average grade of C or higher in upper division speech courses. Students 
in Speech 198 must pass written and oral examinations based upon a review 
of their work in speech. During the same year they must publicly demon- 
Strate skill in speech performance. 


Drama Major, Letters and Science. The purpose of the drama major igs to 
provide a well-balanced program which may serve as an area of concentration 
for a liberal arts education or as preparation for graduate study. Drama 
majors are required: (1) to develop performance ability; (2) to participate 
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in student productions; and (3) to engage in at least one Department of 
Speech activity each semester. Transfer students are required to complete 
at least three semesters in the Department of Speech. 


Requirements for the Major. 


Lower Division Units 
Physical Education (including dance and fencing) ........... 2 
History 4A-—4B. History of Europe =... ss. sae | ee 6 
Art 1),The-Understanding ‘of"AtTt”.. . 00. a. es ee 2 
Art 4, History of Ancient Arts. 0... «0 > 9 ase ke tee tee 2 
Art 8) History of ModernvArt) i... on te te 2 
Art 31, Design and’ Colores. 2 nok ee ee ee 2 
Speech 20. Introduction to Speech V0.2 7... ce eee 3 
Speech 30. Fundamentals of Acting ©. c2si-cc)).¢ ae eee 3 
Speech 45. Orientation in the Theatre’ ...... i. 49ssenue eee 3 
Speech'70. Stagecraft: 20.2 sic. a sale © bely «Se 5m cee 3 
Speech 42. or 142. Oral Reading %..%0.. 25... sas eee ete 3 


Upper Division 

Philosophy 100. Science, Folklore, and Philosophy ........... 
English 114A or 114B.’English Drama. . oi. ee 
Art 118. History of ‘Gostume (0. oo = ae 
Knglish’117J. Shakespeare 2 oy ee «ne 
English 120. Modern Drama 

or 
Speech 167. Contemporary’ Drama 2.0. 2 oe ce 
Speech:151, Advanced Acting .y..0 os Ss oa iene ee 
Speech 135. Theory of Directing 

or 
Speech 155, Play Production. ...< s«.<. dts «> rusts -ten eee 
Speech 152. Playwriting 

or 
Speech 154. Dramatic Theory and Criticism.................. 
Speech 159A or.159B. Theater, Workshop : . 24... oases eee 
Speech 160A—160B. Development of Dramatic Art ........... 
Speech 198. Comprehensive Final Examination .............. 
Ppeech electives 2... 0. ..< . ess muiece 5/4) fe hepnels oie sane 
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CREDENTIAL PROGRAMS 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


The general secondary credential student must have a major of 38-39 
units, 18 of which must be upper division courses. 


1. All credential candidates take: Units 
Speech,20,. Introduction to, Speech. .44). .:.%. J ai.<los eee ee 3 
Speech 46. Voice and Articulation Improvement 

or 
Speech 150, PHOMEtHIGS yocmyois cra ccs t+ ¢.4)s.° 2 © i edeuea ie 3 
Speech 52..Debate .. oc. esc pase awe +s + onan eer 3 


2. Two of the following courses are selected with the approval of the depart- 
ment chairman: 


Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate ........... 3 
Speech 157. Intercollegiate Debate: . . css .isc 2\esens Bermetem ee ee 2 
Speech 158. Argumentation and Publie Discussion ........... 3 


3. Five of the following courses are selected with the approval of the depart | 
ment chairman: 


Speech 30. Fundamentals of Acting \...0050).01 (1). .sianiie ls are 3 


Speech 175 


PCM LPT UPROAR OCTALG 05 6% oe cays cate AGF BPG PAAR 3 
Breceilop, @heory Of Directing (2A. BIE AS AP. RG 3 
Speech 155. Play Production ...... RE Pan eB a eee 3 
Beecn loots, tHeater WOrkenop #9. 0. D. ter el ie) 3 
Speech 160A or 160B. Development of Dramatie Art ......... 3 


4, Three of the following courses are selected with the approval of the de- 
partment chairman: 
Speech 42. Oral Reading 


or 
Speech 142. Advanced Oral Reading ...............---ecee: 3 
Speech 40. Radio and Television Broadcasting 

or 
Seeger a atuliG? EFORUCASUIND 2 oiscic cs @ Wie cin 7 img 6 x sae d's cele 3 
BebrGb as oS eeCd COLTECLION |... 5 scsi yess eee yome ed on say cab tgs 3 


5. During the fifth year the credential candidate will take Speech 198A and 
198B, Comprehensive Final Examination; Speech 200, Introduction to 
Graduate Study in Speech (2 units). 


6. A minor in a Letters and Science field is required for an applied arts major 
in speech. 
7. For required education courses, see page 88. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the department chairman. 


Credential to Teach Exceptional Children (Speech Correction). 


1. In the Department of Education: 
126. Principles of Parent Counseling 


or Units 

ii up. rersounel. and Counseling.5........0¢6.-5.+0--05 2 
2. In the Department of Psychology: 

178. Psychology of Exceptional Children ................... 3 
3. In the Department of Speech: 

SE TOI STR eT NE ae RE Sy SR Ne SI en ay eee 3 

BREE PDO DAK SOLT OC LON ulity Git 00) aes ade rsushonrse Lapis p xcs vyevore 4 3 

ae OER OveNCed sopeech Corrections, cipal Stays oleae eck «.+\s00i0 8 08g 2 

EE RRC IN al Ber ote fe aE et OMS fel 5g on oe 2 

175. Audiometry; Aural Rehabilitation ....................- 2 

177, Clinical Methods and Clinical Practice ................. 3 

SREEIAOC COG COACHING 5 v5 5s Gia elt Mao oe Ee eeed gr: bates 4 


The Department of Speech offers the above teaching credential as a sup- 
plement to the kindergarten-primary, general elementary, junior high, or 
general secondary credentials. The credential to teach exceptional children 
authorizes the holder to teach in the specialized area of speech correction in 
the public schools in California. The credential is invalid unless supplemented 
by one of the four basie credentials. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11, Fundamentals of Speech. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite to all other speech courses for most nonmajors. 
Participation in public speaking, oral reading, and discussion. 


20. Introduction to Speech (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 
For majors only. 
Orientation to the field of speech. 
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30. Fundamentals of Acting. (3) II. Mr. Hatlen 

Development of the actor’s basic skills of voice and body through the use 
of readings, lectures, exercises, and projects. Includes a study of stage tech- 
niques and psychological aspects of characterization. 


31. Public Speaking. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
Practice in preparing various types of speeches and participation in public 
discussion. 


40. Radio and Television Broadcasting. (3) I. Mr. Quimby 
Laboratory sessions. 
Nature of the medium, its history, legal methods of control, significance 
in modern society, standards applicable to various program types. 


42. Oral Reading. (3) I. Mr. Glenn, Mr. Quimby 
Technique of reading various types of literature. 


45. Orientation in the Theater. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 
Designed to acquaint the student with the general nature of dramatic pre- 

sentation, including elements of dramatic structure, types of drama, and the 

contributions of the actor, director, designer, technician, and audience. 


46. Voice and Articulation Improvement. (3) II. Mr. Schoell 
Open, with consent of the instructor, to students who have not had Speech 
11. Credential requirement. 
Bases of correct sound formation and standards of voice and pronuncia- 
tion. Practical individual training. 


52. Debate. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 
Intensive drill in debate techniques. Class members will participate in in- 
tercollegiate forensic activities. 


58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
Forms of argument, analysis, and evidence. Discussion projects. 


70. Stagecraft. (3) II. Mr. Crumb 

The physical theater and design, construction, painting, and lighting of 
stage settings. Practical experience afforded in set construction and back- 
stage duties in connection with college dramatic productions. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


4117. General Semantics. (3) IT. Mr. Snidecor 
The meaning of language as it relates to human behavior. 


+130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address. (3) IT. Mr. Palmer 

Constituents of the rhetoric of Plato and Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, 
Bacon, Blair, Campbell, Whately, and modern rhetoricians; evaluation of 
great speeches of history. 


131. Advanced Public Speaking. (3) II. Mr. Quimby 
Prerequisite: course 11 or 31. 
Speech composition, audience analysis, and persuasion. 


135. Theory of Directing. (3) I. Mr. Glenn, Mr. Hatlen 
Studies in analysis of dramatic materials and techniques of directorial 
restatement in theatrical terms. 


{+ Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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140. Radio Broadcasting. (3) II. Mr. Quimby 
Theories of production; practice in producing recorded programs. 
142. Advanced Oral Reading. (3) II. Mr. Glenn 


Prerequisite: course 42. 
Individual projects. 


150. Phonetics. (3) II. Mr. Schoell 
Prerequisite: course 11. Credential requirement. 
The application of the International Phonetic Alphabet, with especial 
reference to American speech sounds. Ability to analyze and describe normal 
and deviate speech patterns. 


151. Advanced Acting. (3) II. Mr. Glenn 
Prerequisite: course 30. 
152. Playwriting. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 


Dramatic technique and structure; composition of original plays. 
154. Dramatic Theory and Criticism. (3) IT. 


155. Play Production. (3) I. Mr. Glenn 
Designed to acquaint the student with the theoretical and practical proc- 
esses of play production. 


157. Intercollegiate Debate. (2) I, II. Mr. Palmer 
May be repeated for a maximum of 6 units. A total of no more than 8 

units of credit may be received in any combination of courses 52, 58, and 157. 
Participation in intercollegiate debate. 


158. Argumentation and Public Discussion. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 
Emphasis on public performance. Participation in intercollegiate forensics. 

159A-159B. Theater Workshop. (2-2) I, II. Mr. Hatlen 
Projects in acting, stagecraft, and directing. 

160A. Development of Dramatic Art. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 


The physical stage, technical structure of drama, types and forms of 
drama from the origin in Greece to the Renaissance. 


160B. Development of Dramatic Art. (3) II. Mr. Hatlen 
The history of drama and theater from the Renaissance to modern times. 
162. The Art of the Film. (2) II. Mr. Hatlen, Mr. Schoell 


Not satisfactory for fulfillment of general education requirement in English 
or speech. 

Cultural, historical and aesthetic aspects of the film, combining lectures, 
papers, and showing of significant films. 


167. Contemporary Drama, (3) II. Mr. Hatlen 
A study of Ibsen and subsequent dramatists, English, Continental, and 
American. 


172. Speech Correction. (3) I. Mr. Snidecor 
Prerequisite: courses 11 and 150. Credential requirement. 
Remedial procedures for the development of normal speech in the pre- 
school and school-age children. 


173. Advanced Speech Correction. (2) II. Mr. Snidecor 
Prerequisite: courses 11, 150, 172. Credential requirement. 
Study of the etiology and treatment of the more severe speech deviations, 
such as stuttering, cleft-palate, voice disorders, aphasia, and cerebral palsy. 
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7174. Lip Reading. (2) IT. 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. Credential requirement. 
Evaluation of methods of teaching lip reading; development of and prac- 
tice in presenting foundation exercises. Preparation and presentation of 
lessons for the various grade levels. 


175. Audiometry; Aural Rehabilitation. (2) I. Mr. Schoell 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. Credential requirement. 
The nature of hearing and hearing loss; the measurement and interpre- 
tation of reduced hearing acuity. Programs in hearing conservation, inelud- 
ing auditory training and hearing aids. 


177. Clinical Methods and Clinical Practice. (3) I. Mr. Schoell 

Prerequisite: courses 11, 150, 172. Credential requirement. 

Observation of and practice with school-age children who present various 
types of speech and hearing problems. Construction and use of materials 
for such work. Integration of speech therapy with physical and psychological 
diagnosis and guidance. 


198A-198B. Comprehensive Final Examination. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
Integrates the various fields of speech through directed reading and review. 
Terminates in comprehensive oral and written examinations, Demonstra- 
tion of performance in speaking and reading. 


199, Independent Studies in Speech. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


GRADUATE COURSES 


200. Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech. (2) I. The Staff 
Open, with the permission of the department chairman, to qualified stu- 
dents who have completed the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Designed to acquaint the student with the procedures and disciplines 
essential for pursuing graduate work in the various areas of speech. 


299, Special Studies Research. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education Sp. 190. Speech Activities and Methods for Teachers. (2) II. 
Mr. Palmer 


Education Sp. 192A. Student Teaching: Speech (2-4) I, II. Mr. Hatlen 
Education Sp. 192B. Student Teaching: Speech Correction. (2-4) I, IT. 
Mr. Schoell 


Art in the Theater 
See pages 79, 80 


The Tutorial Program 
See pages 81-83 


t Not to be given, 1958-1959. 
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Abbreviations used, 64 
Activity courses 
Physical Education, 51, 
137, 138 
Addition of courses, 5, 6 (calendar), 37 
Administration of the University, 7, 8 
Admission 
application for, 5, 6 (calendar), 27-34, 
58-60 
as a special student, 33 
by examination, 31, 32, 33 
foreign students, 34 
in advanced standing, 32 
in freshman standing, 27-32 
in graduate standing, 33, 58-60 
of former students, 34 
of limited students, 33 
requirements, 27-34 
Advanced standing, 32 
Advisers, 47, 52 
Agriculture, preparation for, 61 
American History and Institutions, 50, 51 
Anthropology courses, 161 
‘Application 
(see also Petitions of students) 
fee for admission, 42 
for admission, 5, 6 (calendar), 27-34 
for employment or placement, 47, 48 
for graduation candidacy and creden- 
tials, 5, 6 (calendar), 57-60 
for reclassification of residence status, 
44 
for refund of fees, 43 
for scholarships, loans, or grants-in-aid, 
45, 46 
for student teaching, 88 
for transcripts of record, 36 
Applied Arts 
aims, 22 
curricula, 22 
division, 22, 52, 53 
divisional majors, 22 
Art and Home Economics, 79 
Art in the Theater, 79, 80 
divisional requirements, 52, 53 
freshman program, 53 
major fields of study, 22 
program in general education, 52, 53 
teacher education, 22 
Approval of freshman programs, 35, 39 
Approval of housing, 45 
Aptitude test, 5, 6 (calendar), 36 
Art 
courses, 67-69 
department, 65-69 
majors, 65-67 
minor, 66 
requirements for degree in, 65-67 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 25 
teaching credential program, 66, 67 
Art and Home Economics, 79 


52-55, 135, 


Art in the Theater, 79, 80 

Associated Students, 43 

Astronomy course, 121 

Attorney for the Regents in Residence 
Matters, 43 

Authority of instructors, 41 


Bachelor of Arts degree, 21, 50 
Bacteriology course, 74 
Berkeley, University of California, 21 
Biological Sciences 
comprehensive examination, 70 
department, 70—78 
majors, 70—74 
Biology 
courses, 74—76 
major, 71, 72 
Board and lodging, 44, 45 
Books and stationery, 48 
Botanic Garden, Santa Barbara, 25 
Botany 
courses, 76, 77 
major, 72, 73 
Bureau of School and College Placement, 
47, 48 
Business, preparation for, 61 


Calendar, 5, 6 
Careers for graduates, 61-63 
Change of major, 39, 40 
Chemistry 
courses, 146-148 
major, 143, 144 
Master of Arts degree, 144 
minor, 145, 146 
Cinch notices, 37 
Classification and numbering of courses, 
64 
Coffee Shop, 48 
College aptitude test, 5, 6 (calendar), 36 
College Bookstore, 48 
College Entrance Examination Board, 31, 
32 
Comprehensive examinations, 40, 58 
Constitution (see American History and 
Institutions) 
Cooperating institutions, 25 
Counseling 
center, 47 
high school students, 30 
major students, 47, 52 
student, 47 
Course designations, 64 
Courses of instruction, 64 
Credential programs. 22, 23, 86-88 
combinations of, 89 
general elementary, 87, 137 
general secondary, 57, 59, 60, 66, 73, 
FAS SS OT LOS TAT Oe al 2h E28: 
WS36) 18740146, 1b 6ST elie To 
junior high school, 87, 137, 157 
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kindergarten-primary, 86 
special secondary, 67, 86, 108, 112, 113, 
129, 137 
speech correction, 175 
Credit by examination, 40 
Curricula 
Applied Arts, 22 
Letters and Science, 23 


Davis, University of California, 21 
Dean 
of Applied Arts, 8 
of Letters and Science, 8 
of Men, 8, 47 
of Students, 8, 47 
of Women, 8, 47 
Deficiencies, removal of entrance, 31, 32 
Deficit program, 39 
Degree, Bachelor of Arts, 21, 50 
Degrees of discipline, 40, 41 
Dentistry, preparation for, 63 
Departmental majors (see also each de- 
partment), 22, 23 
Departments, 4, 22, 23 
Devereux Ranch School, 25 
Dining Commons, 22 
Directed teaching (see Student teaching) 
Discipline, 40, 41 
Dismissal 
for failure to attend required course in 
Military Science, 51 
for poor scholarship, 38 
Distribution of units, 51 
Divisional majors 
Art and Home Economics, 79 
Art in the Theater, 79, 80 
East Asian Studies, 81, 82 
Hispanic Civilization, 81, 82 
The Tutorial Program, 81, 82, 83 
Division of Applied Arts (see Applied 
Arts) 
Division of Letters and Science (see Let- 
ters and Science) 
Dramatic Arts, 79, 80, 173, 174 


East Asian Studies, 81, 82 
Economics 
courses, 161-163 
major, 157, 158 
Master of Arts degree, 158 
minor, 156 
Education 
courses, 90-95 
credentials, 86—89 
department, 84-95 
majors, 85, 86 
minor, 89, 90 
student teaching, 88, 89 
Electives, 51 
Elementary education teaching credential, 
87 
Eligibility for student offices and activities, 


Employment, student, 47, 48 
Engineering, preparation for, 62 
English 

comprehensive, 97, 100 


Index 


courses, 98-101 

department, 96-101 
examination (see Subject A), 96 
major, 96, 97 


minor, 97 
Entrance (see also Application, Exami- 
nations) 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
31; 32 


examinations at, 31, 32, 33 
requirements, 27-34 
deficiencies, 31, 32 
Examinations 
aptitude, 36 
at entrance, 31, 32, 33 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
81, 32 
final, 40 
for credit, 40 
graduate record, 58 
medical and physical at entrance, 35, 
135 
music placement, 36 
physical, for teaching credentials, 89 
proficiency, 89 
speech, 56 
Subject A, 35, 36 
Expenses of students, 42, 44, 45 
Extension 
credit toward graduation, 50 
University, 25, 26 


Faculty (see Officers of Instruction) 
Failures, 38 
Fees 
application, 42 
incidental, 42 
miscellaneous, 43 
nonresident, 42, 43 
refunds, 43 
student body, 42, 43 
tuition, 42, 43 
Filing application for graduation candi- 
dacy and credentials, 5, 6 (calendar), 
58, 59 
Filing, registration books, 5, 6 (calendar) 
Final examinations, 40 
Foreign languages 
courses, 103-105 
department, 102-105 
major in French, 102 
major in Spanish, 102, 103 
minors in French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man, 103 
Foreign students, 34 
Forensics, 172 
Forestry, preparation for, 61 
Fraternities, 48, 49 
French 
courses, 103 
major, 102 
Freshman program in the Applied Arts, 
53 
Freshman program in Letters and Science, 


Index 


Freshman programs, approval of, 35, 39 


General education 
aims, 22, 23 
in Applied Arts, 52, 53 
in Letters and Science, 53, 54 
General information, 42—49 
General regulations, 35—41 
Geography courses, 163 
Geology 
courses, 148, 149 
major, 144, 145 
minor, 145 
German courses, 104 
minor, 103 
Government 
courses, 168-170 
student, 42, 43, 48, 49 
Grade points, 37 
Grades of scholarship, 36, 37 
Graduate courses, numbering of, 64 
Graduate record examination, 58 
Graduate Program, 57—60 
Chemistry, 144 
Economies, 158 
English, 97, 98 
meldistory, 158, 159 
Physics, 145 
Political Science, 160 
Psychology, 153 
Graduation requirements 
Applied Arts, 52, 53 
filing application for candidacy. 5, 6, 
58, 59 
general, 50 
Letters and Science, 53, 54 
military science, 51 
residence, 51 
Grants-in-aid, 46 
Graphic arts, 118, 119 


Health Education 
courses, 141, 142 
minor, 136 
Health service, 46 
High School 
authorities, 30 
counselors, 30 
programs for admission, 27—34 
Hillside House, 25 
Hispanic Civilization, 81, 82 


History 
courses, 163-166 
major, 158 


Master of Arts degree, 158, 159 
minor, 156 
Home Economics 
courses, 108-110 
department, 106-110 
divisional major, 79, 107 
Major, 106. 107 
minor, 107 
teaching credentials, 108 
Honor societies, 49 
Honorable dismissal, 39 
Housing, 44, 45 
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Incidental fee, 42 
Incomplete grade, 36 
Industrial Arts 
courses, 115-119 
department, 111-119 
general secondary credential, 114, 115 
major 
general program curriculum, 112 
industrial management curriculum, 
114 
minors, 113 
special secondary curriculum, 
ils: 
Information, general, 42—49 


labs. 


Jobs (see Student employment) 

Journalism, preparation for, 62 

Junior high school education credential, 
87 


Kindergarten-primary teaching credential, 
87 


Laboratory technicians, 
63 
Languages, 

guages) 

Late registration, 35 
Law, preparation for, 62, 63 
Leaves of absence, 38 
Letters and Science 

aims, 22, 23 

curricula, 23 

division, 22, 23, 53, 54 

majors offered, 23 

programs in general education, 53, 54 
Librarianship, preparation for, 63 
Library, 23 
Living accommodations (see Housing) 
Living expenses, 44, 45 
Load (see Student programs) 
Loan funds, 46 
Lodging and board, 44, 45 
Los Angeles, University of California, 21 
Lower division, 52 

numbering of courses in, 64 


preparation for, 


foreign (see Foreign lan- 


Mail, student, 49 
Majors (see under each department) 
Master of Arts degree, general, 57, 58 
Chemistry, 144 
Economics, 158 
English, 97, 98 
History, 158, 159 
Physics, 145 
Political Science, 160 
Psychology, 153 
Mathematics 
courses, 121, 122 
department, 120-122 
general secondary credential, 121 
major, 120 
minor, 120 
Medical examinations, 5, 6 (calendar), 35, 
89 
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Medical laboratory technician, 
tion for, 64 
Medicine, preparation for, 64 
Military Science and Tactics 
advanced course, 123, 124 
basic course, 123 
department, 123, 124 
minor, 124 
requirement for graduation, 51 
Mineralogy, 149 
Minors (see also under each department), 
56 
Museum 
Santa Barbara Art, 25 
Natural History, 25 
Music 
courses, 129-133 
credential programs, 128, 129 
department, 125-133 
majors 
Applied Arts: Performance, 125, 126 
Letters and Science, 126, 127 
Theory and History, 127 
Performance, 127 
minors, 129 
placement tests, 125 
Music Academy of the West, 25 


prepara- 


Natural History, Santa Barbara Museum 
of, 25 

Nonresident tuition fee, 42, 43 

Numbering of courses, 64 

Nursing, preparation for, 63 


Officers 

of administration, 8 

of instruction, 9-20 
Organizations, student, 48, 49 


Petitions of students (see also Applica- 
cation), 36 
for change of major, 39 
for change of programs, 39 
for credit by examination, 40 
for excuse from physical education, 135 
for excused or deferred military science, 
isa 
to carry more or fewer units than usual, 
39 
to take an upper division course in 
lower division status, 52 
Philosophy 
courses, 166-168 
major, 159 
minor, 156 
Physical and Health Education 
activity courses, 137, 138 
courses, 137-142 
departments, 132—142 
major, 185; 136 
minor, 136 
requirements for all students, 135 
requirement for graduation, 135 
teaching credentials, 136, 137 
Physical examination 
for teaching credentials, 89 
required of all students, 35, 135 


Index 


Physical science 
major, 144 
minor, 145, 146 

Physical Sciences 
courses, 146-152 
department, 143-152 
graduate programs, 144, 145 
majors, 1438-145 
minors, 145, 146 

Physician, College, 46, 47 


Physics 
courses, 150-152 
major, 145 


Master of Arts degree, 145 
minor, 145, 146 
Physiology (see Biological Sciences), 76, 
77, 78 
Placement 
fee, 48 
Office, 47, 48 
Plant sciences, preparation for, 61 
Points, grade, 37 
Political Science 
courses, 168-170 
major, 159 
Master of Arts degree, 160 
minor, 156 
Practice teaching (see Student teaching) 
Premedical training, 63 
Preparation for curricula of the College, 


Ber Bal 

Preprofessional courses, preparation for, 
61-63 

Prerequisites and Recommended Subjects, 
31 


Prizes, 45, 46 
Probation and dismissal, 38 
Professions, preparation for, 61—63 
Proficiency tests, 89 
Programs 
approval of freshman, 35, 39 
average, maximum, and minimum, 39 
changes, 39 
deficit, 39 
Psychology 
courses, 153-155 
major, 153 
Master of Arts degree, 153 
minor, 153 
Psychological examinations at entrance, 5, 
6, 36 
Psychology, 
for, 63 
Public speaking, 172 


preprofessional preparation 


Readmission 

after absence, 34 

after graduation, 34, 57-60 
Recreational activities, 48, 49 
Refund of fees, 43 
Regents of the University, 7 
Registration 

approval of freshman programs, 35, 39 

dates, 5, 6 (calendar) 

late, 35 

procedure, 35 


Index 


Regular sessions, 23 
Regulations, general, 35—41 
Requirements 
Applied Arts, 52, 53 
departmental (see under various depart- 
ments) 
for admission, 27-34 
for degrees and credentials, 50—56 
for graduation, 5, 6 (calendar), 50-56 
Letters and Science, 53, 54 
(see also Graduation requirements) 
Residence matters 
Attorney for Regents in, 43 
rules governing, 42—44 
Residence requirement for graduation, 50 
Responsibility 
of high school authorities, 30 
of students, 41 
Riverside, University of California, 21 
Romance languages (see French, Spanish) 
R.O.T.C. (see Military Science and 
Tactics) 
Russian courses, 104 


San Francisco, University of California, 
: 21 
Scholarship 
deficiencies, 31, 32, 38 
grades of, 36, 37 
other provisions, 37, 38 
Scholarships, 45 
Secondary school credentials, special (see 
Credential programs) 
Selective service, 24 
Self-support (see Student employment) 
Semester units, 64 
Social and recreational activities, 48, 49 
Social Sciences 
combination major, 160 
courses, 161-171 
credential programs, 156, 157 
department, 156-171 
majors, 157-161 
Master of Arts degrees, 158-160 
minors, 156 
requirements for all students, 50, 51 
requirements for Applied Arts, 53 
requirements for Letters and Science, 
54 
Social work, preparation for, 63 
Sociology 
courses, 170, 171 
major, 160, 161 


minor, 156 
Sororities, 48 
Spanish 


courses, 104, 105 
major, 102, 103 
minor, 103 
Special examination for course credit, 40 
Special graduates, 60 
Special secondary credentials (see Creden- 
tial programs) 
Special undergraduates, 33 
Speech 
credential programs, 174, 175 
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courses, 175-178 
department, 172-178 
majors, 172-174 
minor, 173 
test, 56 
St. Vincent School, 25 
Statutory subjects, proficiency tests in, 
56, 89 
Student 
activities, 49 
counseling, 47 
employment, 47, 48 
health service, 46, 47 
mail, 49 
organizations, 42, 43, 48, 49 
programs, 39 
responsibility, 41 
Student body, 42, 43, 48, 49 
Student teaching 
examinations prior to, 56, 89 
facilities, 55, 88, 89 
grades and requirements, 55, 56 
Student Union, 48 
Study load (see Student programs), 39 
Subject A 
course, 98 
examination, 35, 36 
Subject deficiencies, 30, 31, 32 
Summer Session, 23 
Supervised teaching (see Student teaching) 


Teacher education curricula, 22, 23, 84— 
95 

Teacher placement office, 48 

Transcript of record, 36 

Transfer students, 32 

Tuition fee for nonresidents of California, 
42—44 

Tutorial Program, 81, 82, 83 


Unit and grade-point requirements for 
graduation, 50 
Units, distribution of, 51 
Units of work and credit, 64 
University Extension, 25, 26, 39, 50 
University of California, organization, 21 
Unsatisfactory scholarship, 37, 38 
Upper division 
unit requirements, 52 
numbering of courses in, 64 


Vaccination requirement, 27, 33, 34 
Veterans information, 24 


Withdrawal 
from a course, 37 
from College, 37 
Wyles Collection, 23 


Year courses, 64 


Zoology 
courses, 77, 78 
major, 78, 74 
minor, 70 
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Administrative Bulletins of the University of California 
1958-1959 


The administrative bulletins of the University of California present in- 
formation concerning the colleges, schools, and departments of the Uni- 
versity. Copies of general bulletins and other information concerning 
instruction may be obtained by contacting the following: at Berkeley, 
the Registrar of the University of California, Berkeley 4; at Davis, the 
Registrar of the University of California, Davis; at Los Angeles, the 
Registrar of the University of California, Los Angeles 24; at Goleta, the 
Registrar of the University of California, Santa Barbara College; at 
Riverside, the Registrar of the University of California, Riverside. The 
bulletins of the schools and colleges in San Francisco may be obtained 
by contacting the deans in charge. 


SANTA BARBARA 


Fall and Spring Semesters 
1959-1960 


APRIL 1, 1959 


Price, Twenty-five Cents 


BULLETIN 


PUBLISHED AT BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Volume 53 * April 1, 1959 + Number 11 


A series in the administrative bulletins of the University of California. 
Entered July 1, 1911, at the Post Office at Berkeley, California, as 
second-class matter under the Act of Congress of August 24, 

1912 (which supersedes the Act of July 16, 1894). 

Thirty-four issues a year—three times a month, January and February, 
and four times a month, March through September. 


All announcements herein are subject to revision. 
Changes in the list of Officers of Administration and | 


Instruction may be made subsequent to the 
date of publication, April 1, 1959. 
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1959 
July 15, Wednesday 


July 24, Friday 


Aug. 14, Friday 


Aug. 28, Friday 


*Sept. 14, Monday 


Sept. 15, Tuesday 


Sept. 16, Wednesday 


Sept. 17, Thursday 
Sept. 18, Friday 


Sept. 21, Monday 
Oct. 2, Friday 


Oct. 9, Friday 


Oct. 30, Friday 


Nov. 13, Friday 


CALENDAR 


FALL SEMESTER, 1959-1960 


Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to graduate status for the fall semester to 
be filed in the Registrar’s office. 


Last day to apply for reinstatement for fall semes- 
ter. 


Final date for applications and eredentials for ad- 
mission to undergraduate status for the fall 
semester to be filed in the Registrar’s office. 

Final date for intereampus transfer. 


Applications for readmission to the fall semester to 
be filed with the Registrar’s office by students not 
in attendance during the spring semester, 1959. 
Special graduates, special undergraduates, and 
students in limited status must apply for re- 
admission every semester. 


Fall semester begins. Student teachers register. 
Testing, orientation, counseling: new and return- 
ing students. 

Testing, orientation, counseling: new and return- 
ing students. Instruction begins for student 
teachers. 

7:30 p.m. Required assembly: new and returning 
students. 

Testing, orientation, counseling: new and returning 
students. 

Pre-enrollment in classes: all students. 


Testing: new and returning students. 

Proficiency examinations: teaching credential stu- 
dents. 

Meeting with Dean of Students: all students on 
scholastic probation. 


Instruction begins. 


Last day to file application for candidacy to qualify 
for the master’s degree or for the general sec- 
ondary credential at the close of the fall semester, 
1959. 


Last day for petitioning for change of program with- 
out charge. Last day for adding courses. 


Last day to withdraw from courses without grade 
penalty. Last day to remove grade “KE.” 

Last day to file application for candidacy for teach- 
ing credentials and bachelor’s degree for January, 
1960. 


End of first half of semester. 


Nov. 26, Thursday and ) Thanksgiving holiday. Academie and administrative 


Nov. 27, Friday 


holiday. 


* Upon arrival on campus, new and returning students should immediately obtain 
a Schedule of Classes and Directory, which lists detailed procedures to be followed dur- 


ing registration week. 
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Calendar 5 


Dee. 14, Monday Final date to file master’s theses with the committee 
in charge, for degree to be conferred in January, 
1960. 
9 
poe21, Monday 0 ! Christmas recess, 


Jan. 2, Saturday 
Dec. 24, Thursday and 
Dec. 25, Friday 
Dee. 31, Thursday and 
Jan. 1, Friday 


f Christmas holiday, administrative. 


New Year’s holiday, administrative. 


1960 


Jan. 4, Monday Instruction resumes. 
Final date to file master’s theses with divisional dean, 
for degree to be conferred January, 1960. 
Jan. 5, Tuesday to 
Jan. 15, Friday 
Jan. 15, Friday Instruction ends. 


Jan. 18, Monday to px rint ; 
Jan. 27, Wednesday f Final examinations. 


! Preregistration counseling. 


Jan, 28, Thursday Fall semester ends. 
1959 SPRING SEMESTER, 1960 
Dee. 15, Tuesday Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 


mission to graduate status for the spring semester 
to be filed in the Registrar’s office. 


Dec. 23, Wednesday Last day to apply for reinstatement for spring 
semester. 
1960 
Jan. i5, Friday Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 


mission to undergraduate status for the spring 

semester to be filed with the Registrar’s office. 
Applications for readmission to the spring semester 

to be filed with the Registrar’s office by students 

not in attendance during the fall semester, 1959. 
Final date for intercampus transfer. 


*Feb. 1, Monday Spring semester begins. 
Feb. 2, Tuesday 9:00 am. Required assembly of new students. 


C 1004. Testing, orientation, counseling: new 
and returning students. 


Feb. 3, Wednesday Testing, orientation, counseling: new and returning 
students. 
Feb. 4, Thursday Pre-enrollment in classes: all students. 
Feb. 5, Friday Testing: new and returning students. 
Proficiency examinations: teaching credential stu- 
dents. 


Meeting with Dean of Students: all students on 
scholastic probation. 
Feb. 8, Monday Instruction begins. 
* Upon arrival on campus, new and returning students should immediately obtain 


a Schedule of Classes and Directory, which lists detailed procedures to be followed dur- 
ing registration week. 


Feb. 19, Friday 


Feb. 22, Monday 


Feb. 26, Friday 


Mar. 18, Friday 


Apr. 8, Friday 

Apr. 11, Monday to 
Apr. 16, Saturday 

May 2, Monday 


May 17, Tuesday to 
May 27, Friday 
May 20, Friday 


May 27, Friday 
May 30, Monday 


May 31, Tuesday to 
June 9, Thursday 


June 9, Thursday 


Calendar 


Last day to file application for advancement to can- 
didacy for students who expect to qualify for the 
master’s degree at the close of the spring semester, 
1960. 


Washington’s Birthday. Academie and administra- 
tive holiday. 


Last day for petitioning for change of program 
without charge. 
Last day for adding courses. 


Last day to withdraw from courses without grade 
penalty. Last day to remove grade “KE.” 

Last day to file application for candidacy for teach- 
ing credentials and the bachelor’s degree for June, 
1960. 


End of first half of semester. 


f Spring recess. 


Final date to file master’s theses with the committee 
in charge for degree to be conferred in June, 1960. 


f Preregistration counseling. 


Final date to file master’s theses with divisional 
dean, for degree to be conferred in June, 1960. 


Instruction ends. 


Memorial Day. Academie and administrative holi- 
day. 


} Final examinations. 


Spring semester ends. 
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SANTA BARBARA* 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff for 1958—1959 


Pmatithel SA OAMIG aM Sous a ag6t.) dices. Sohn « Associate in Physical Education 
A.B., University of California, Santa Barbara, 1952; M.S., University of 
California, Los Angeles, 1959. 

os CAG Co Sd 08 bee ee Associate Professor of History 
A.B., Lehigh University, 1930; M.A., University of Southern California, 
1934; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1937. 

NERC NG EXT 2s8 20 18 Fe an rr Instructor in Zoology 
B.S., University of California (Berkeley), 1951; A.M., Harvard University, 
1958; Ph.D., 1958. 

Pminer on Croler PhD F teg lil) an ohh. otslasely fe Flaw ws Professor of French 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1925; M.A., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1932; Ph.D., 1939. 

Renee uliiee PD Dats ..p. Boece hG& «ya 16 dare Ald -ibtens Professor of Psychology 
A.B., B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 1930; M.A., 1932; 
Ph.D., New York University, 1941. 

MCLEE ALVES MA oo cer 8 tas wc ce oss a ach ee de Associate in Home Economies 
B.S., University of Minnesota, 19386; M.A., 1941. 

Marian H. Anderson, M.S......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Pomona College, 1929; M.S., University of Southern California, 1952. 

MereINOCPADOTOMGE TT. Die ciccd fe. ss sae s,s Associate Professor of Economies 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., University of 
Oregon, 1939; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1942. 

Beeman ASnwWorth, MiA. os /. . -f alee < foelds oie Professor of English, Emeritus 
A.B., Dartmouth College, 1909; M.A., Stanford University, 1922. 

OUEST cd PLL IES i abet Aaa narra Associate Professor of Spanish 
A.B., Stanford University, 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1937. 

MRR ED Et Lei bee A tenes Beers oo cig gv sae f Sea's 0s sa ohh Professor of Art 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1925; M.A., 1926; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1936. 

Beer ts. BakerePh.Do. i.e ieee ees Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Reed College, 1948; M.A., University of Washington, 1949; Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1952. 

moeien M. Barnett, M.A...........4.. Associate Professor of Music, Emeritus 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1928; M.A., University of 
Southern California, 1932. 

DE RSE ECOUL EN Dee inti sis > wae oi God kes Assistant Professor of Physies 
B.S., Montana State College, 1944; Ph.D., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1951. 


BEE TSATEVINGTO. AS.) yo onic 6. saa lee ae Associate in Biology 
A.B., University of Michigan, 1954. 
MESES SEED! et Eee cele wiuie' nce vine Assistant Professor of Spanish 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1948; M.A., 1950; PRD LOG: 
Robert Beachboard, Docteur de l'Université de Paris. 
Associate Professor of French 
A.B., Pennsylvania State University, 1932; Docteur de l’Université de 
Paris, 1939. 


* The Catalogue contains the following list of the Officers of Instruction for 1958— 
1959, and listings, by department, of known teaching staff for 1959-1960 with general 
information on courses of instruction pertaining to 1959-1960. 
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Alma P. Beaver,,PhiD) 92 35.9 .AL en eben ee eee Professor of Psychology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1926; M.A., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1928; Ph.D., 1932. 


Barbara A. Bentley, A“ Brose eee eee Assistant in Home Economies 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1942. 

Hrnest LU. Bickerdike,/Ph.De es. ae See eee Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., University of Southern California, 1930; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1937. 

Charlotte’ HE? Biester! Ed Deets. ee Professor of Home Economies 


A.B., University of Illinois, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 1939; Ed.D., 
Colorado State College of Education, 1950. 

Robert "HY BiligmerersPi.D:s- 5.45.5 e Assistant Professor of Sociology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1938; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1939; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1951. 


Arthur*D} Bissellm ye en ee Ae ee: Acting Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., Northwestern University Medical School, 1928; M.D., 1930. 
Helmut-W. Bonbeim; PHD! #510 0) Instructor in English 


A.B., Cornell University, 1951; M.A., Columbia University, 1952; Ph.D., 
University of Washington, 1959. 

Edgar: Bowers, Ph.D... 02, 22.) eee ee Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., University of North Carolina, 1947; M.A., Stanford University, 1949; 
Ph: Dyo63, 

Alice V. Bradley, M.A. (To retire June 30, 1959.) 

Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1915; M.A., Whittier College, 1933. 

D. Mackenzie Brown, Phy Dis) see Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Pomona College, 1929; M.A., Stanford University, 1931; Ph-D:5°1935: 

Watherme Me Brown, See we fe een Associate in Physical Education 
B.S., Louisiana State University, 1941; M.S., University of Utah, 1955. 

S.Ashley Brown, M:A... .=ees.eeuel 20 Speen Instructor in English 
A.B., University of Louisville, 1945; M.A., Vanderbilt University, 1946; 
Ph.D., 1958. 


Ee Dorothys brownfield PAN Bess ee 5 oreo LS ee Instructor in Psychology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1942. 
Dloy ds Browmninoy WM oAs 06 tees 2 Pei ee ae el Associate Professor of Musie 


B.Mus., Chicago Musical College, 1924; M.A., Claremont Graduate School, 
1951. 


AY Russell Buchanan PheD).4 2s. ee ee Professor of History 
A.B., Stanford University, 1927; M.A., 1928; Ph.D., 1935. 
Nancy ee Butlers Mia ye 6 A ee Junior Supervisor in Physical Education 


B.Ed., University of Toledo, 1949; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1954. 

borettanhii Byers iid. Dower, Professor of Education 
B.S., Northwestern University, 1933; M.A., Stanford University, 1937; 
Ed.D., 1949. 

Catherine, C."Campbelli (McAS: eaee. 0, Associate Professor of Art 
B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1943. 

James E, Campbell, Captain, Military Police Corps, U.S. Army 

Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tacties 
A.B., Fordham University, 1936; M.A., Seton Hall University, 1939. 


Darvey,o..Carisan. M.S) ce eee eae Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, 1944; M.S., 1946. 
Jonns: Carrols Pie pte ee Lecturer in Education 


A.B., San Diego State College, 1930; M.A., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1932; Ph.D., Yale University, 1940. 

Hrnest/N. Carter, McAteer Assistant Professor of Physical Edueation 
A.B., Occidental College, 1927; M.A., Claremont Graduate School, 1952. 
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Bogert les Chanmane te bildaueh sos. vw vc ee es wd Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 
1954. 

OTT TYCO) 1101 (000) 9 24 Acting Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Harvard University, 1948; M.Ed., University of Colorado, 1952; 
Ph.D., University of Oregon, 1958. 


Reel gel gs GlGath MGA tt i. emir bien « Acting Assistant Professor of Speech 
A.B., Northwestern College, 1950; M.A., University of Oregon, 1951. 
TL CMTS oe Bg ar a Professor of Music 


B.S., University of Missouri, 1926; M.A., Columbia University, 1931; 
Ph.D., 1940. 

SMIRIA AC LOO AOI Shs ett EL Gea, aise vans biel ey sie tw anecdts. s << + Associate in Biology 
A.B. in Ed. and A.B. in Bio. Se., Western Washington College, 1950; M.S., 
University of Washington, 1956. 


idward J. Cody, M-A.. 6.3. ..205) Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Purdue University, 1947; M.A., 1952. 
Hrances M. Colville, Ph.D.......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., Wellesley College, 1942; M.S., 1943; Ph.D., University of Southern 
California, 1956. 

meee tt. Connelly bit DS. faces hat) 3. Assistant Professor of Zoology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1946; M.A., University of California (Berke- 

_ ley), 1953; Ph.D., University of Glasgow, 1956. 

EE RCE IE Tyo Es ang hee ae Say oor ob Se Sy ob oe 8) ok wot char ai civ bls Associate in Speech 
B.S., Winona State Teachers College, 1951. 

Macaek Cruttwell, A. Boyes es sues Visiting Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Cambridge (England), 1932. 

MEN SS OUTLY  E Ne. eats eee 6 see a Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., James Millikin University, 1949; M.S., University of Illinois, 1950; 
BoD, 1952? 

SMU USIMN OPED. Wie ici vey cece eed ce eck Pees: Professor of Bacteriology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., California Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1943. 

SEIROe OLIVER DOlts EUs, ccs sas fof ges eapeige ces an Professor of Zoology 
A.B., Harvard University, 1933; M.A., Colorado College, 1934; Ph.D., 
Harvard University, 1937. 

Resa WAVIOSOn, Pb.Dy is. ee Kath ae Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., University of British Columbia, 1933; M.A., University of California 
(Berkeley), 19384; Ph.D., 1937. 


Berry H. Dearborn, Hd.D.....:... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1934; Ed.D., 1950. 

SeerioeA.. Del Obiaro,. Ph.D, FAA Rs. oor on eos Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1950; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 

Mmumeraee DewolfesPh:D..... 050.2... 1. es Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., University of Texas, 1950; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1953. 

mea SOG. MIALS «eres Nokes eal oye vues Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., Olivet College, 1938; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 1947. 

BY UT TIN er, OOD. ci sneccivie we lew cheininn aie cee ls Professor of Education 


A.B., Colorado State College of Education, 1926; M.A., 1931; Ed.D., Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1941, 

ME NSIOY Ne A int rt eo cicickets Sains eloin ae nina Pes Instructor in Music 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1950; M.A., University 
of California (Berkeley), 1954. 


Theodore S. Ellenwood, M.A.......... Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950. 
meant, Follison, MAS. i. sce. ae cot Associate Professor of Art, Emeritus 


A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1933. 
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Willian’ BY reiison, le Desa: 12 oe see Professor of History, Emeritus 
A.B., Randolph-Macon College, 1904; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley) ; 1913; Ph.D., 1919. 

Mary M* Erickson Phd y i So ee Professor of Zoology 
A.B., Willamette University, 1927; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1929; Ph.D., 1935. 


Emanuel E. Ericson, M.A........... Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
B.S., Stout Institute, 1919; M.A., University of Southern California, 1932. 
John x Evans, MEAL ia .aria eee oan een ee eee Assistant in English 


A.B., Holy Cross College, 1955; M.A., Yale University, 1956. 
Robert N. Evans, Major, Infantry, U. 8. Army 
Associate Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
B.S., U.S. Military Academy, 1946. 
Maurice EF, Faulkner, Ph:D:,........2.) sees Associate Professor of Music 
B.S., Fort Hays Kansas State College, 1932; M.A., Columbia University, 
1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1956. 


Howard 'C.Wenton aM tae |r ti ae ee es Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; M.A., 1948. 

Herbert Wingaretteneh. Da, een Associate Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; Ph.D., 1949. 

Brace'L. Wirstman} MiAsvoely. a eee Associate in Biology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1952; M.A., Stanford University, 1954. 

RichardgVaisherAPh. Din a eee Assistant Professor of Geology 
A.B., Occidental College, 1952; Ph.D., University of Washington, 1957. 

M: Marilyn lintsPh.Di +408 an Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


B.S., University of Wyoming, 1943; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., State University 
of Iowa, 1955. 

Joseph Foladgre; Ph.D: yictte uitle «ate cnt eee ee Professor of English 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1930; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 


Erich V. Forfota, M.D.....Acting Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 


Wiliam Wrostpir.)) ifarie sia eee en eee Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Bowdoin College, 1938; M.A., Columbia University, 1942; Ph. Dg 


Winifred Mi brve 2.5 oor, ete Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus 
B.S., Milwaukee-Downer College, 1923. 
Norman BpGabel en.) 3: cco ae ee Associate Professor of Anthropology 


A.B., University of Michigan, 1928; M.A., University of Arizona, 1931; 
Ph.D., Harvard University, 1941. 

Arthur.) Gallons a. D..s, sane Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Willamette University, 1939; M.A., Willamette University, 1940; 
Ed.D., University of California (Berkeley), 1954. 


Jean Marie Gardeshéery, M.A... -.. 7,-2.0. 2 ee Associate in English 
A.B., University of Minnesota, 1953; M.A., 1958. 
Jobin BO Gillespie, Posts.) cate oe ane, Associate Professor of Music 


A.B., DePauw University, 1941; M.A., University of Southern California, 
1948; Ph.D., 1951. 

Harry Ky Girvetz, PRD), fans sioce eee Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., Stanford University, 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1937. 

Stanley 17 Giont, Pi. eee Assistant Professor of Speech 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 
Stanford University, 1955. 


Stephen 8. Goodspeed, Ph.D.......... Associate Professor of Political Science 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1947. 
Robert M. Gottsdanker, Ph.D...) 0.5... Associate Professor of Psychology 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., 1941. 
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BBO VV MASEHIM DD: Een coe eee oe ahs 2 eee ae Assistant Professor of Art 
B.8., University of Oregon, 1943; M.F.A., State University of Iowa, 1948; 
Ph.D., 1953. 

Pee) UME ATTOON EAL). 6s ee Vee 2k Eee ee Assistant Professor of Economies 
A.B., Oxford University, 1947; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 1954. 

TOOT UML CITC OLY AE stim chee ee ae Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1942; M.S., Iowa State College, 1948. 
Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1955. 


| Ta Bt Ge Bd ap Ned RR ea til a Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927. 
IPUENMRTEOCULES Ieee ae as een Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 


A.B., Santa Barbara College, 1946; M.S., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1948; Ph.D., Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 1958. 


PPEHOVIEVO NY ALLALO DGS MA tr coi cs cies ss se as Associate Professor of English 
B.S., University of Idaho, 1928; M.A., Columbia University, 1933. 
PPONVAR A SUA ah Eh, Logg Se x PUG cca erseyl beehs Associate Professor of Physies 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1938; Ph.D., Brown Univer- 
sity, 1947. 

in eel aver et ball setch #80 £1, 8AM. careeilic) iat ccs Instructor in Botany 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1952; Ph.D., University of 
California (Los Angeles), 1957. 


Reet Sauer MA. mace, Awe es woe. crt scl Acting Instructor in English 
A.B., Amherst College, 1955; M.A., Princeton University, 1957. 

peer oGercmwialierman, PH DAI whiten gee ls. eNOS Professor of Economies 
B.S., University of California (Berkeley), 1929; M.S., 1930; Ph.D., 1935. 

ree OME ere ey ad ar ents PT ia sleet olg'alat toe eos Professor of English 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1935. 

MeCLOTS: LEA TOer iu. U0. tes est. edhe ef, se Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1943; Ed.D., University of 
Oregon, 1949. 


TA oa BONY Birkel id OBI eg erga are core era aria saeco Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1941. 
92 ESE yd Wea 9 7 BGS gba Dg Seleapraeets ies, apg Aegan ea ie Instructor in Bacteriology 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1948; M.A., Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1950; Ph.D., 1957. 

SeUCTey ri AtiCn. Eiblerti ests: tha cet tae es is. Professor of Speech 
A.B., University of Redlands, 1934; M.A., Cornell University, 1935; Ph.D., 
Stanford University, 1950. 


SUMMERS CONIIION Acs tts sy et cdc. 3 one ack cenes Assistant in Home Economics 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1928. 
EU eal 9 Bal pe a meagan A Assistant Professor of Social Sciences 


A.B., Western Washington College of Education, 1939; M.A., University of 
Washington, 1942; Ph.D., University of California (Los Angeles), 1951. 

Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A. 

Associate Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 
B.S., University of Washington, 1919; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. 

Jean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D........... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937; Ed.D., 1952. 

COME CLG Oc. Lela eakrt ta ah os et vast, CIs We Instructor in History 
A.B., Harvard University, 1951; M.A., University of California (Los An- 
geles), 1957; Ph.D., 1958. 

mam F Hotrop, Hd.D. i 66a as ees Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), 1936; M.Ed., University 
of Missouri, 1938; Ed.D., University of California (Los Angeles), 1948. 
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Lucille. A, sElunt ehh Deer... nes. Associate Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1939; M.S., University of Minnesota, 1942; 
Ph.D., Purdue University, 1956. 


Aldons,HxloysAcB . MPs tthe ie eee Visiting Professor-at-Large 
A.B., Balliol College, Oxford, 1916. 
Hlizabeth Hesirish, Wd. Dene eee Associate Professor of Education 


A.B., Arizona State College (Flagstaff), 1937; M.A., 1938; Ed.D., Stan- 
ford University, 1948. 


Berne: Ly Jacobs; BE Do... one tan eee Instructor in Psychology 
A.B., University of Michigan, 1953; M.A., 1956; Ph.D., 1958. 
Charles.L.7 J acobs, Pi. Divetee. cece ee, Professor of Education, Emeritus 


A.B., Columbia University, 1905; M.A., Stanford University, 112 Gat bes 
Columbia University, 1927. 

Wilburiks Jacobse ee. sf. kes te en Associate Professor of History 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1940; M.A., 1942; PhDs 
1947. 

PauleAsas Ones md Dye ct cee ee ae: Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1937; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1939; 
Ed.D., Stanford University, 1947. 


Clyde: Kcerier, MA 2 cree tena, ees Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1943; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950. 
Helen: Ee i<eondr$Phi Dee. a ee eee Associate Professor of Biology 


A.B., Pomona College, 1928; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1937. 

Robert, L.\Kelley.. Phi Deen). apeniae ee Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., Santa Barbara College, 1948; M.A., Stanford University, 1949; Ph.D., 
1953. 

Mayville 8. Kelliher, Ed.D......... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.S., University of Ore- 
gon, 1948; Ed.D., 1955. 

Paul ds, KRelly Rhy Da Oeste: dai we Associate Professor of Mathematies 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., 
University of Wisconsin, 1942. 

Wilhame iyi ennedy epi... ee ee ee Professor of Economies 
A.B., Columbia University, 1933; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., University of Wis- 


W. Hugh Kenner PhD Seis lene, eee. eee Professor of English 
A.B., University of Toronto, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Yale University, 
1950. 


Hdward vA. Kinéaid, MtAt oo. eee ee Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1948; M.A., Stanford University, 1951. 
Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts.......... Associate Professor of Music 


Diploéme d’Exécution, Beole Normale de Musique (Paris), 1936; Licence de 
Concerts, 1937. 

Joseph E, Lantagne, Ed.D......... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1937; M.A., Stanford University, 1940; Ed.D., 
1948. 

Philip. CU tariss Ga. . eea ge eae eee ee Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., Rutgers University, 1952; M.A., Princeton University, 19545" Phope 
1956, 


Edith Me Lednard, NicAn.. ots sce ee Professor of Education 
B.E., National College of Education, 1924; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930. 
Richard W, Lid; Phy D.. otras otk eae. See ee Instructor in English 


Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1948; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., University of Michi- 
gan, 1959. 

Jacob Lindherg-Hansen,. McA ac. s89 1 faan ee Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1941; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1944. 
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OS 6 UENO ele SLO 8 Oe og Associate Professor of German 
A.B., College of Mines and Metallurgy (Texas), 1941; M.A., University 
of California (Los Angeles), 1942; Ph.D., 1949. 

Florence W. Lyans, M.A....Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., University of 
Oregon, 1936. 


Mepdioeee Man londort. cbs Dey. ce ex sss tc eure. Instructor in German 
M.A., Brown University, 1956; Ph.D., 1958. 
SOPOT CH Docs thes ses e's Associate Professor of Home Economies 


B.S., Nebraska Wesleyan University, 1927; M.S., University of Minnesota, 
1940; Ph.D., State College of Washington, 1947. 


BepeoueMarki MoE H..*.. cs.a cee e et ce Associate in Physical Science 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1938; M.S.E.E., 1947. 
ers es MASSON er Ne ce... ons. 3p) a's. whe ae Associate Professor of French 


A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1950. 

mmeneslove Mathews, PDD... ss. thats eo take. te. Professor of English 
A.B., Furman University, 1927; M.A., Duke University, 1929; PHD. . Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), 1937. 

Charles G. McClintock, Ph.D............. Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., Oberlin College, 1951; M.A., University of Michigan, 1952; Ph.D., 
1956. 

Bontes. McClure, Ph.Di.......20,.. Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1933; M.S., 1937; Ph.D., Purdue University, 
1946, 

mobert A. McCoy, Ed.D.......:...... Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Bowling Green State University, 1933 ; M.Ed., University of Colorado, 
1946; Ed.D., Oregon State College, 1953. 

Ree Monge Ph Df ere et oss, Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., University of Oregon, 1948; M.A., Columbia University, 1950; Ph.D., 
University of Oregon, 1952. 


Florence C. Meredith, M.A......... Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus 
A.B., Pomona College, 1913; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. 
Beet Merk <Phi Di, 20995 ee. dclwiew. Instructor in Political Science 


University of Munich, 1952; M.A., University of Minnesota, 1953; Ph.D., 
University of California (Berkeley), 1959. 


mevid MuMerriell; Ph.D... 202: ¢..0.55. Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., Yale College, 1941; M.S., University of Chicago, 1947; Ph.D., 1951. 
Mean Meshke, PHID..8.86 . cdueu dened den Professor of Home Economies 


B.S., University of Minnesota, 1927; M.A., Columbia University, 1934; 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1942. 

Hrnest D. Michael, Ph.D......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.P.E., Purdue University, 1947; M.S., University of Illinois, 1949; Ph.D., 
1952. 


Merold J. Miller, Ed!D.......6...06.. Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1931; M.S., Indiana University, 1938; Ed.D., 


ET ENUIS OPH Doe, fu eee Ret, BATT Associate in Biology 
B.S., University of New Mexico, 1945; M.A., University of Texas, 1948; 


MemeGen Monroe, Ed.D........<....20-. secs. Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1928; M.S., Iowa State 
College, 1932; Ed.D., University of Missouri, 1939. 
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Etoue JaMorgan, MOA 9. uc sd oe Associate in Home Economics 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1933; M.A., Columbia 
University, 1951. 

Maynard F. Moseley, Ph.D...........-..-.- Associate Professor of Botany 
B.S., Massachusetts State College, 1940; M.S., University of Tlinois, 1942; 
Ph.D.,1947, 

Mary Louise Mott, M.A..............-.+-- Associate in Physical Education 
A‘B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1951; M.A., Stanford 
University, 1957. 

Marvin Mudrick)PB.0 To v0.5: ces 2 eee Associate Professor in English 
A.B., Temple University, 1942; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 
1947; Ph.D., 1949. 

Cornelius. H., Muller, Ph.D. To. ass stetieee soso ree Professor of Botany 
A.B., University of Texas, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 
1938. 

Woaltem He Muller Pi), vi: sant eee eee Associate Professor of Botany 
B.S., Queens College of the City of New York, 1942; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1950. 

Shirley. Ac Munger..M Als we seat ee aie Assistant Professor of Musie 
A.B., University of Washington, 1946; M.A., 1951. 

Theodore... .Murpuia, M.Aw tg <5 emer es ee Acting Instructor in Spanish 
A.B., Park College, Missouri, 1951; M.A., University of Washington, 1958. 

CK MEE, lat Lai pee a apes Wate, eos s yep on gene ee Instructor in French 
A.B., Wesleyan University, 1952; M.A., Universite de Grenoble, Grenoble, 
France, 1953; Ph.D., Yale University, 1957. 

Bealpiic lh. gaits tl, ey. eee eee Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1935; M.S., 1939; Ed.D., 
University of Missouri, 1950. 


Wendell, A.) Nelson, SMC Mis) 7) ca ae oo cpy eee oie eee Instructor in Music 
A.B., Pomona College, 1950; M.Mus., University of Michigan, 1951. 
He Mdward Netties all. Diem ek ee eee ee Professor of History, Emeritus 


B.S., University of Missouri, 1920; M.A., 1923; Ph.D., Cornell University, 
1928. 

Glifford “Ay Neville, FU... - rye cue en ee Associate in Chemistry 
B.S., Des Moines University, 1919; Ph.C., Highland Park College, 1918. 
Bimer RB, Noble PhD. 5.) a 5. eke e oe oho anne ee Professor of Zoology 

A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1936. 
Robert Me ‘Norris, Pa Dilys. 20. Cee ete ee Assistant Professor of Geology 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1943; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of California (Scripps Institute of Oceanography), 1951. 
He leRoy Nyquist, Pio Dia 2a. eee Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Montana State College, 1951; Ph.D., University of California (Los 
Angeles), 1956. 


Barbara: B:-Oakeson; Ph: Djs... eo ee ee Professor of Zoology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1933; Ph.D., 1939. 

Emma* Lou OO? Brien.27 500) Fae. area. Assistant in Physical Education 

Milton A! Orowitz, MA...) .468,. 25-525 hic Tog meee Acting Instructor in English 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1950; M.A., 1950. 

Boone [Bi Owens; Phish stalenaa dfn a Instructor in Chemistry 


A.B., Whittier College, 1954; Ph.D., Iowa State College, 1957. 
Keith M. Ownby, Master Sergeant, U.S. Army 
Acting Instructor in Military Science and Tacties 
Charlene D. Palmer, Ed.D........... Assistant Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., Arkansas State College, 1945; M.Ed., University of Arkansas, 1954; 
Ed.D., University of Missouri, 1957. 
Upton §.,Palmer,. Ph.Ds. 0 aes co eee Associate Professor of Speech 
A.B., University of Redlands, 1928; M.A., State University of Iowa, 1930; 
Ph.D., University of Michigan, 1950. 
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OMe nee Car eis t Neljee eee res oe ke ey Associate Professor of English 
A.B., University of Western Ontario, 1940; M.A., University of Michigan, 
1941; Ph.D., 1948. 


SS Gi ed TEL yo th bleep engl tel i aan alee Associate in Social Sciences 
E.M., Colorado School of Mines, 1925. 
Pet CULE HU re cece he Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus 


A.B., University of France, 1901; M.A., University of Chicago, 1912; Ph.D., 
University of Minnesota, 1924, 

1 (Cd el AGRE Te aL A Negea Pk Associate in English 
A.B., Western Michigan College, 1939; M.A., University of Michigan, 1940. 

DUsiGtAs. FONG: Mi Avy thee: ou) Associate Professor of Education, Emeritus 
A.B., Stanford University, 1919; M.A., 1920, 

Bere lowell, tel ay wer va niece ne See, eee: Professor of History 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1941. 

Raymond Preston, M.A. (Cantab.).......... Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Downing College, Cambridge, England, 1941; M.A., Cambridge Uni- 


Pye. ritehard. (PN. Dy... ais « as Visiting Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S.C., University of Manchester, England, 1952; Ph.D., 1955. 
eeepc eM Awe ie Oy ols woe... es ees et. Instructor in Art 


A.B., Fresno State College, 1936; A.B., University of Washington, 1940; 


maateW a Quimby, Ph.D yi. 30.2) oid fo Assistant Professor of Speech 
A.B., Ohio Wesleyan University, 1943; M.A., University of Michigan, 1947; 


Eda Ramelli, Doctora en Letras............ Professor of Spanish, Emeritus 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1913; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1926; Doctora en Letras, National University of Mexico, 1950. 

Bertram Hotamon, Tale Me erst. < Pilvcid detbac eel 80k gest Lecturer in Spanish 
A.B., Instituto General y Tecnico, Almeria, Spain, 1912; LL.M., University 


Bees lhanchp PRD) oe. es ASS. Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., Reed College, 1937; M.S., University of Washington, 1939.30 Ph-Di, 


Mueconenorsei PID. aa ued ssc. kale dT... Associate in Chemistry 
A.B., University of Vienna, 1922; M.A., University of Brno (Czecho- 


Lyle G. Reynolds, Ed.D........... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1935; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1947; Ed.D., 1953. 

Robert W. Reynolds, Ph.D............... Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., Cornell University, 1949; M.A., University of Buffalo, 1950; Ph.D., 
1956. 

BemstonA. Reynolds) Ph:Dewisia.t:. &. Ve ches. Assistant Professor of Spanish 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1950; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 
University of Southern California, 1956. 


Donald R. Rippberger, M.A......... Acting Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S., Michigan State College, 1947; M.A., Michigan State College, 1949. 

Meperon O. RObeCK, PHD. .4..0.4s.0 cece. Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., University of Washington, 1951; M.Ed., 1954; Ph.D., 1958. 

Maran Hh. Robinson, ¥d.D................%% Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Southwestern College, 1947; M.A., Colorado State College of Eduea- 
tion, 1950; Ed.D., 1956. 
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Roberties RoOpimsonsh ht) co. eee ee eee Associate Professor of English 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1927; M.A., University of 
California (Berkeley), 1929; Ph.D., 1942. 


Rene H Rochelle PhoD. es Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1948; M.S., 1949; Ph.D., 1953. 
William tA’ Rohrbach, MUA... eee Assistant Professor of Art 


A.B., University of Michigan, 1948; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1951. 


Franks DS RORCEr uMi Aen so ce Sree oeee ed aera Associate in Physical Education 
B.S., DePaul University, 1951; M.A., 1957. 

Destere bp asands, ude... | Meats War pe tee ene Professor of Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1933; Ed.D., 1939. 

Benjamin T. Sankey, J Poth tS oe tier «eit ene ee Instructor in English 
A.B., M.A., Johns Hopkins University, 1951; Ph.D., 1955. 

Joseph J: NAVOVILZ,~F Dt... ., eee. Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), 1941; M.S., Iowa State 
College, 1947; Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1955. 

Paul’ DStherer, use «cca Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Ohio State University, 1930; M.A., Western Reserve University, 1938; 
Ed.D., 1951. 

Hidwinl We SGUGelln bal) iue © ane eee Assistant Professor of Speech 
A.B., Louisiana State University, 1939; M.A., University of Denver, 1947; 
Ph.D., 1951. 


Carl U.tScluler* Phi ey oie ss) teh a8 hee, Assistant Professor of History 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1941; M.A., 1943; Ph.D., 1952. 
Otey Mo Scrdgos* Pie... ee Instructor in History 


A.B., University of California, Santa Barbara College, 1951; M.A., Har- 
vard University, 1952; Ph.D., 1958. 

Kermit AsSeeteldy Hid. D: eee 2th), eee, Re Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.Ed., State Teachers College (Oshkosh), 1932; M.Ed., Colorado Agrieul- 
tural and Mechanical College, 1946; Ed.D., Stanford University, 1949. 


Henry J. Seldis, A-B..4 26 aaa ac. seas Sets «eee Lecturer in Art 
A.B., New York University, 1946. 

Alexander-SesonskesPh.D..% TAP2e ae. Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1949; Ph.D., 1954. 

Hazel W. Severy, M.A., D.Sci.O.......... Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 


A.B., Stanford University, 1907; M.A., 1921; D.Sci.O., Osteopathic College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, 1914. 

Clovis tu iShepherd + Phi a). a eee Instructor in Sociology 
A.B., University of Texas, 1948; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), 1958. 


Kenneth, Skjegstads Bb -Sisneeee... een a. arg eee Associate in Biology 
B.S., State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota, 1953. 
Blvera Skubic; (PhiDi sce eare es Associate Professor of Physical Education 


B.S., University of Illinois, 1940; M.S., University of California (Los An- 
geles), 1948; Ph.D., University of Southern California, 1954. 

John C.Snidecor, Ph.Divw. 32.0. w dee ee eee ee Professor of Speech 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., State University of 
Towa, 1937; Ph.D., 1940. 

Roy Dr Soules. -avcwteeertereriees ate Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1926; M.S., University of Southern 
California, 1935. 


Charles B 3Spaulding qa Pa Dukek seca ra eee poe ee Professor of Sociology 
A.B., University of Southern California, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1939. 
Jobn SN AStephens,gNL Ae etek. >.) es ee ee Associate in Biology 


A.B., Stanford University, 1954; M.A., University of California (Los An- 
geles), 1957. 
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POON TMT meyer ee eee ee ee. Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1935; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1948. 

Elizabeth Ann Stitt, M.S......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Mills College, 1945; M.S., Wellesley College, 1949. 

Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.)...... Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Calvin College, 1931; M.A., University of Oregon, 1933; B.Litt. 
(Oxon.), Oxford University, 1936. 


Berner ve nderiee nL) een en eee | oy Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., University of Michigan, 1943; M.A., 1947; Ph.D., 1953. 
Howin J. swiherord, Hd.D............. .. Assistant Professor of Education 


A.B., Fresno State College, 1936; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1949; Ed.D., University of Virginia, 1952. 

mee slay lore Hd. Dt af ld Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1939; Ed.D., Oregon State College, 1951. 


Park J. Commer, Pi.D.v ree eee Skee Assistant Professor of French 
A.B., Colby College, 1942; M.A., Yale University, 1947; Ph.D., 1952. 
eg ewee THOMAS MM OAT. a ee oe ieee Assistant Professor of Art 


A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1951; M.F.A., California 


Acting Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1953. 
on |e gf PM Glew BEY 0 ie 2g Ba a lila can Assistant Professor of Education 
B.E., Northern Illinois University, 1938; M.A., Northwestern University, 
1941; Ph.D., University of Colorado, 1949. 
eau bel Bret ya 6) (2) 8 rhe el lB a ocala eaten een ieee er Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 
RE EU tree ee tee ie A ne ee Instructor in Spanish 
A.B., Yale University, 1953; Ph.D., 1958. 
eA UITNOTS NL) 8 gs a ot ciazinas Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.S., Northwest Missouri State College, 1939; M.A., University of Missouri, 
1941; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1950. 
Charles B. Underwood, Master Sergeant, U. S. Army 
Acting Instructor in Military Science and Tacties 
Dorothy, D. VanDeman, M.A.+.'..)..2 2. 515.4 Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Whittier College, 1931; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1934. 
Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 
A.B., University of Minnesota, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 1931. 


eee MV SIKEE Ph DEI Os, dria ob5x Penns hw abe: Instructor in French 
A.B., Yale University, 1947; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 
Beata W aller oP. Duis Siieis avin SoAstew hot Assistant Professor of Physics 


A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1950; M.S., University 
of Southern California, 1953; Ph.D., 1955. 

memoesels Walters: PhiD 2860 aad eusrnewlen Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1937; Ph.D., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1949. 

Beemer Walton, Ph.D. : ees See een nL Professor of Mathematies 
B.S., Emory University, 1929; M.S., 1931; Ph.D., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1940. 


SIMVACCUAW EF Oe. vo ntiorep a0? ss weneah: Assistant Professor of Art 

Donald W. Weaver, M.A...........;. Acting Assistant Professor of Geology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1954; M.A., 1957. 

DEE VED. Pit)... we at ce Professor of Geology 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1931; M.S., California Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1932; Ph.D., 1937. 
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Harrington Wells, M.A........... Associate Professor of Science Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1923; M.A., 1924. 
Philip Va Welig ben a) ete. Cota Instructor in Botany 


A.B., Brooklyn College, 1951; M.S., University of Wisconsin, 1956; Ph.D., 
Duke University, 1958. 

Dorpun y's Wieser anu Mis Ml hes ck var ae need Assistant Professor of Music 
B.S., Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934; M.S.M., Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1936. 

Paulo Wien pale ri, Liat, eee ene Associate Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., 
1946. 

J ohm Wilkinson, Phils yess eee etn ee Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.S., University of Pennsylvania, 1936; M.S., 1939; Ph.D., University of 
Chicago, 1954. 

Almay V.. Willtaris, Pil.... cen cn eee Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Colorado State Teachers College, 1936; M.A., University of Washing- 
ton, 1945; Ph.D., 1953. 


David Ba Willigmpedr,, MA... ... 08 aoe ee Associate in Geology 
A.B., University of Colorado, 1951; M.A., 1953. 
Aan Wwrulames Phe es. eee ee ee ae Professor of Physics 


A.B., Morningside College, 1929; M.S., University of Washington, 1931; 
Ph.D., 1941. 


Stanley L. Williamson, M.S....... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Southern California, 1933; M.S., 1950. 

Lawrence sWallson, eb. Ds. ye, ee ee Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Wesleyan University, 1934; M.A., Yale University, 1942; Ph.D., 1944. 

Clayton-Walson, M .Bius.4.. 02! 344 eee Associate Professor of Music 
B.Mus.Ed., Northwestern University, 1941; M.Mus., 1942. 

OUT Ast ta Willspt Ed.D ycrin ast cicieee Associate Professor of Education 


A.B., University of British Columbia, 1932; M.A., 1939; Ed.D., Oregon 
State College, 1951. 

Maric Re Wilson MUSie «ca eed: Assistant Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1925; M.S., Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1940. 

Wilton M. Wilton, Ed.D......... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1936; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1947; 
Kd.D., University of California (Los Angeles), 1957. 

Lois iy Wittes Pesan, ote Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., Indiana State Teachers College, 1943; M.S., Indiana University, 1949; 
Pe. 51953: 

Samusl:Al-WolsyePh.D Wer shh, eee eee Associate Professor of Spanish 
LL.B., Washington and Lee University, 1916; A.B., University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1922; M.A., 1923; Ph.D., 1927. 

LesterpM Wolfson PPh. Dsante Visiting Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., University of Michigan, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., 1954. 

C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M... . Assistant Professor of Mineralogy, Emeritus 
A.B., Williams College, 1910; LL.B., Columbia University, 1913* LisMe 
University of California (Berkeley), 1925. 

George C. Woolsey, Colonel, Infantry, U. 8. Army 

Professor of Military Science and Tacties 

Hugene Mi-Zaustinsky, Ph.D, sneer Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1948; M.A., University of 
Southern California, 1954; Ph.D., 1957. 

Carl 'B. Zytowski, MoAG@ ee ee eee Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus., St. Louis Institute of Music, 1949; M.A., University of Washing- 
ton, 1951. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


FOUNDED 1868 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA is composed of academic colleges, professional 
schools, divisions, departments of instruction, museums, libraries, research 
institutes, bureaus and foundations, and the University of California Press. 
It is comprised of eight different campuses throughout the State, namely: 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Davis, Riverside, Mount Hamilton, La 
Jolla, and Santa Barbara. The University also maintains several field stations 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station in various parts of the State. 


SANTA BARBARA CAMPUS 
ITS DEVELOPMENT 


Santa Barbara has undergone an extensive evolution to its present status as 
the eighth campus of the University of California. 

In 1891, this institution began as the Anna S. C. Blake Training School, a 
private school located in the West Building at State and Haley Streets. Eight 
years later, it was taken over by the city of Santa Barbara and became Santa 
Barbara Manual Training Normal School, and in 1906 a teacher training 
program was added. Governor James M. Gillette signed a bill on April 26, 
1909, establishing the Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts 
and Home Economies; thus, the school became the first institution in the 
United States to be devoted exclusively to teacher training in manual arts 
and home economies. During the first twenty years of its existence, the school 
was devoted wholly to the training of women. In 1911, however, the first male 
student was enrolled. In 1919 the curriculum was broadened to include the 
education of elementary teachers, and the name was changed to Santa Bar- 
bara State Normal School. This designation lasted for only two years, and 
in 1921 it was renamed the Santa Barbara State Teachers College. It became 
the first California State College to be admitted to the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. In 1935 when the liberal arts program was authorized 
and the College was empowered to grant degrees other than teacher educa- 
tion, the name was changed to Santa Barbara State College. 

The College, in 1913, moved from a single downtown building to fourteen 
acres of campus on the Riviera. Still further expansion was anticipated in 
1932 when the Leadbetter Mesa campus was purchased. On this site a single 
building for Industrial Arts was constructed. By 1954 the steady growth in 
enrollment necessitated the move from the Riviera location to the present 408 
acres along the coast line, near the community of Goleta. 

Santa Barbara State College became the eighth campus of the University 
of California in 1944, and was known as Santa Barbara College. It was made 
a general campus of the University in 1958. The University of California, 
te Barbara, has regional accreditation from the Western College Associa- 
ion. 


THE CAMPUS 


The Santa Barbara campus is situated on a scenic 408-acre location on the 
Pacific Ocean, ten miles west along the coast from the city of Santa Barbara, 
hear Goleta. This beautiful location has a vista of the majestie Santa Ynez 
Range on one side while on the other the blue Pacific Ocean stretches out to 
the Channel Islands. Eight new permanent buildings have been completed on 
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the present site—a Science Building, Library, Santa Rosa Hall (residence hall 
for 400 women), Musie Building, Classroom Building, Dining Commons, Arts 
Building, and Physical Education Building—and four others are under con- 
struction or in a planning stage. The campus was formerly a World War II 
Marine Air Base, and 60 of the military-type buildings have been attractively 
converted for college use until they can be replaced by new structures. The 
ample recreational facilities on the campus include tennis courts, swimming 
pool, campus beaches, 14 acres of playfields, track, baseball diamond, gym- 
nasium, and a short golf course. During 1958-1959, residence halls on the 
campus accommodated 890 of the more than 2,700 students enrolled in 1958— 
1959. The Department of Industrial Arts, previously located on the Mesa 
campus in Santa Barbara, is now established in the new Arts Building on 
the main campus at Goleta. 


THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


The 'Aims. The Division of Applied Arts seeks to continue and develop the 
program in applied arts for which Santa Barbara is already well known. In 
keeping with the traditions of the University of California, broad general 
education is considered to be an appropriate base for specialized education. 
The student in the applied arts may be primarily concerned with a specific 
major; nevertheless he is expected to examine thoughtfully the cultural, social, 
scientific, and artistic heritage of man in order that he may become a 
responsible citizen capable of expressing intellectual maturity in both his 
professional and social life. Throughout his college work, the student will be 
expected to give emphasis to both specialized and general education. During 
each succeeding year, the student enrolled in the Division of Applied Arts is 
expected to pursue an increasing-amount of work in his special field of 
interest. 

In brief, the programs offered in the Division of Applied Arts are designed 
to develop competence and leadership in specialized professional fields with 
due regard to educational backgrounds leading toward intellectual maturity. 
Although many students in this division will enter their chosen occupations 
at the end of the four years, the undergraduate program in the applied arts 
often serves as basic preparation for graduate work. 

The Curricula. About 40 per cent of the program of the student in the 
Division of Applied Arts consists of subjects selected to provide a broad 
base for specialized education. Detailed requirements for this division are 
set forth on pages 55, 56. 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


The following majors are available in the Division of Applied Arts: educa- 
tion, home economies, industrial arts, music, physical and health education, 
and speech. A limited number of students in the division may desire to com- 
bine two or more subject areas as a divisional major: art and home economies 
(see page 85). Subareas of interest are available in home economies (die- 
teties and institutional management) and in industrial arts (graphie arts 
and industrial management). 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


The following credentials are available to students in the Division of Applied 
Arts: kindergarten-primary; general elementary; general junior high school; 
general secondary ; special secondary credentials in music, physical education, 
homemaking, and industrial arts education; and the special credential to 
teach exceptional children (speech correction). 
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THE DIVISION OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


The Aims. The Division of Letters and Science seeks to develop within the 
University of California an educational program attractive to the student 
who wishes to secure a broad general understanding of contemporary society. 
He will engage in study to make him intelligently aware of the historical 
background of this society. He will examine his cultural, artistic, and philo- 
sophical heritage and will analyze the scientific, political, and social forces 
that influence him in his environment. It is the aim of the Division to provide 
such instruction in numerous classes organized so that students may partici- 
pate freely in discussion. The student’s selection of a major subject will allow 
him the experience of concentrated study in sequential courses, and may 
serve to prepare him for a profession. The primary aim, both in general edu- 
eation and in the major, is to assist the individual student to become judici- 
ously receptive to ideas and attitudes other than his own, capable of 
independent thought, and effective in communication. 

The Curricula. Approximately one-half the program of the student in the 
Division of Letters and Science will be devoted to general education. In ad- 
dition, the student will select one of the majors listed below. 

All majors in the Letters and Science Division also prepare the student for 
graduate study of an academic or professional nature which may lead to ad- 
vanced degrees. Most of them in addition provide foundation in subject fields 
appropriate to the general secondary teaching credential. 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
The following majors are available in the Division of Letters and Science: 
divisional (East Asian studies, Hispanic civilization and the tutorial program, 
see pages 86-88), art, biology, botany, chemistry, drama, economies, English, 
French, geology, history, mathematics, music, philosophy, physical science, 
physics, political science, psychology, social science, sociology, Spanish, 
speech, and zoology. 

For the program offered in connection with the art and music majors lead- 
ing to special secondary credentials, see pages 72, 142. Minors in Letters and 
Science subjects are available for credential programs: see statements of 
departments in this catalogue. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
The statements of departments in this catalogue describe teaching credentials 
available to students in the Division of Letters and Science. Most departments 
offer both majors and minors for general secondary credential programs; art 
and music also offer programs leading to special secondary credentials. 


REGULAR AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


The academic calendar year of the University of California, Santa Barbara, 
is divided into two equal semesters, the fall semester beginning in September 
and the spring semester ending in June. In addition, there is a summer session 
offering courses in most major departments. Special features of the teacher 
education program include an Elementary Demonstration School and a 
Remedial Room for children. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The library, located in the center of the campus, contains 110,000 selected 
books, 11,000 pamphlets, and 3,550 phonograph records. Over 1,700 peri- 
odicals and serials are currently received. The building has seating ¢a- 
pacity for 590 students. Stacks and tables are arranged to give easy access 
to all materials. Facilities for outdoor reading, conversation, and group study 
are provided by a first-floor patio and two second-floor decks. 
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Special facilities include four audio-visual rooms for listening and pre- 
view, a microfilm reading room, three conference rooms, and an audio-visual 
demonstration room. A typing room with tables for personal typewriters and 
a coin-operated typewriter, and several studies for faculty and graduate 
students have been provided. 

The Wyles Collection of 12,000 volumes, gift of the late William Wyles 
of Santa Barbara, is one of the most extensive collections of Lincolniana 
and Civil War material in the West. The books, periodicals, and pamphlets 
in this collection are housed in a separate room and are for use only in the 
library. 


INFORMATION FOR VETERANS 


The Office of the Dean of Students maintains liaison between certain veterans 
and veterans’ dependents, and the Veterans Administration, the State De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs, and other agencies offering veterans educa- 
tional benefits; and assists veterans in becoming assimilated into the life 
and spirit of the University. On the Santa Barbara campus this office is 
located in Room 116, Bldg. 402. Offices of the United States Veterans Ad- 
ministration are located as follows: Regional Office, 49 Fourth Street, San 
Francisco 3, California; and Regional Office, 1380 South Sepulveda Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 25. 

Information regarding educational benefits available from the State of 
California (CVEI) may be obtained from Department of Veterans Affairs, 
Division of Educational Assistance, P.O. Box 1559, Sacramento 7, California; 
515 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2, California; or Room 225, 542 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles 13, California. 

Veterans wishing to enroll under the provisions of Publie Law 550 (Ko- 
rean G.I. Bill) should obtain from the United States Veterans Administration 
a Certificate for Education and Training which should be filed with the Dean 
of Students’ Office upon completion of registration and filing of the study 
list. These veterans must be prepared to pay all fees and educational costs 
at the time of registration, as education and training allowances are paid 
the veteran by the Veterans Administration and the first monthly payment 
will normally be received 60 to 75 days after compliance with the above. 

Hight units of elective credit may be allowed upon petition to honorably 
discharge veterans or continuing members of the Armed Forces who have 
completed four or more months of active duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. These are elective units and cannot be used to satisfy anv 
specific graduation requirement. Petitions for these units may be obtained 
in the Office of the Dean of Students. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Matters relating to the deferment of students eligible under Selective Service 
are handled by the Office of the Dean of Students, Building 402, Room 116. 
Certifications regarding enrollment, class standing and other pertinent in- 
formation will be submitted to the student’s Selective Service board upon 
request. To be considered for deferment by Selective Service, the student 
must be pursuing a full-time course of instruction. For undergraduates this 
consists of at least 30 units per year (July 1 to June 30). Noncredit courses 
such as Subject A are not included. Students who plan to seek deferment 
continuously until qualified for the bachelor’s degree should understand that 
present policies of Selective Service permit continuous deferment only 
through the eighth semester of college residence, including not only the period 
of residence at the University of California, but also all semesters spent at 
junior colleges or other collegiate institutions. Students should plan course 
sequences for several semesters ahead so that prerequisites for all desired 
advanced courses can be satisfied within the eight-semester period. To qualify 
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as a full-time graduate student, the student must be in residence, actually 
spend full time on his studies, and meet the criteria generally applied for 
normal progress toward the degree—that is, two years or less for the master’s 
degree and four years or less for the doctor’s degree (including time spent 
working toward the master’s degree, if taken). Students desiring deferment 
on the basis of enrollment in the R.O.T.C. program should consult the De- 
partment of Military Science. 


COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS 


By special arrangements the Santa Barbara Museum of Art, the Santa Bar- 
bara Museum of Natural History, and the Music Academy of the West, all 
with large private endowments and excellent reputations and facilities, and 
the University of California, Santa Barbara, work together in the fields repre- 
sented by these institutions. A number of university classes have been carried 
on during the past few years at the Museum of Natural History, and im- 
portant programs and classes at the Museum of Art have been arranged for 
the students of the University. Similarly, the facilities of the Santa Barbara 
Botanic Garden are available to classes and advanced students in biology. A 
research laboratory has been established at the Garden specifically for inde- 
pendent investigation by students and faculty. 

Hillside House, a privately endowed home and school for cerebral palsied 
children, serves as an observation laboratory for students in psychology and 
speech. St. Vincent School, a private Catholic institution, and Devereux Ranch 
School meet a similar need for those interested in problems of the handi- 
capped. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


University Extension makes available the resources of the University to 
those who cannot take up residence at one of the campuses or who prefer a 
part-time special program. Its program includes classes, correspondence 
courses, conferences, and special activities in a wide variety of subjects. 
These include art, business administration, economics, geography, history, 
industrial relations, languages, literature, mathematics and physical sci- 


- ences, music, philosophy, political science, psychology, real estate, sociology, 


speech, and many others. 
During the past few years, an increasing number of programs have been 


made available to professional people and others with advanced training. 
Study at the professional level is offered in education, engineering, dentistry, 


law, medicine, and other fields. However, many University Extension offerings 
are in the more general subjects and are open to all adults who ean pursue 
the work with profit. 

Veterans may use the educational benefits available to them under Federal 
and State laws to enroll in University Extension courses, provided the classes 
are part of their prescribed and recognized objectives approved by the 
Veterans Administration. 

The educational services of University Extension are directed toward three 
primary goals: to help men and women advance professionally, to aid them in 
meeting their responsibilities as citizens, and to assist them in the pursuit of 
intellectual and cultural interests. 

Six principal services are provided: 

1. Classes may be organized in any community of the State where a sufficient 
number of persons wish to study a particular subject. Discussion groups in 
world politics and the liberal arts may also be arranged. 

2. Correspondence courses, prepared by members of the University faculty 
and covering a wide variety of subjects, are given by mail. 

3. Conferences, workshops, and institutes, for periods ranging from one day 
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to several weeks, provide intensive instruction for groups interested in 
specialized knowledge. 

4, Educational motion pictures, from the large library of 16-millimeter films 
maintained by University Extension, are available for loan to all persons in 
the State, both individuals and groups. Educational and documentary films 
produced under the supervision of the Department of Theater Arts may be 
purchased. 

5. Lectures, singly or in series, may be arranged for clubs and organiza- 
tions. 

6. Vocational counseling is now available to the general public through Uni- 
versity Extension’s Counseling and Testing Services. 

For detailed information, write or telephone to University Extension offices 
at the following locations: 129 Carrillo Street, Santa Barbara (WOodland 
2-9118) ; 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24 (BRadshaw 2-6161 or GRanite 
3-0971, Extension 721); 813 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14 (MAdison 
3-6123) ; University of California Extension Center, Berkeley 4; University 
Extension Building, University of California, Riverside. 


ADMISSION TO UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SANTA BARBARA 


Beginning September, 1960, all applicants for undergraduate status 
must present a satisfactory record in the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board Scholastic Aptitude Test. Arrangements to take this test 
must be made with College Entrance Examination Board, Box 27896, 
Los Angeles 27, California, or Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Test Dates Test Application Deadlines 
March 14, 1959 February 14, 1959 
May 16, 1959 April 18, 1959 
August 12, 1959 July 22, 1959 
December 5, 1959 November 7, 1959 
January 9, 1960 December 12, 1959 
February 6, 1960 January 9, 1960 
March 12, 1960 February 13, 1960 
May 21, 1960 April 23, 1960 
August 10, 1960 July 13, 1960 


AN APPLICANT WHO WISHES to enter the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, must fulfill the general requirements for admission, as set forth 
below. Application blanks may be obtained from the Registrar, Admissions 
Section, University of California, Santa Barbara, Goleta, California. Final 
dates for filing applications and credentials for admission are listed on 
pages 4, 5, and 6. Every applicant for admission is required to pay a fee of 
$5.00 when the first application is filed. The fee is not refundable. Remittance 
by bank draft or money order should be made payable to The Regents of the 
University of California. (The application fee is transferable between cam- 
puses of the University.) 

No applicant may register until he has been approved for admission. Writ- 
ten notice of acceptance or rejection will be sent to the applicant from the 
Office of the Registrar. Every new student must also present at the time of 
medical examination by the University Medical Examiners a certificate estab- 
lishing the fact that he has been successfully vaccinated against smallpox 
within the last seven years. A form for this purpose will be furnished by the 
University. Vaccination should be completed prior to registration. 


ADMISSION IN FRESHMAN STANDING 


An applicant who has attended a junior college, four-year college, university, 
extension classes of college level, or any comparable institution since gradu- 
ating from high school is subject to regulations governing admission in ad- 
vanced standing (see below). Such college attendance may not be disregarded, 
whether or not any courses were completed. Out-of-State applicants see 
page 34. 


ADMISSION ON THE BASIS OF THE HIGH ScHOOL RECORD 


The applicant, having filed formal application as directed above, must have 
the secondary schools he has attended send to the Admissions Office complete 
transcripts of record of all studies undertaken in those schools. Such tran- 
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scripts must show that the applicant has graduated from an accredited{ high 
school. The Admissions Office will then evaluate the high school record, and 
the applicant will be eligible for admission if he qualifies under any one of 
the following methods. (There are additional requirements for out-of-state 
students, and for applicants to Colleges of Engineering, at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. 


MeEtTHop I 
Subject Requirements 


Cis Story tue. oe eee lunit. This requirement must be satisfied by one 
unit of United States history or one unit 
of United States history and civies. 


(b) English ?.%s een ae tee 3 units. These must consist of six semesters of Eng- 
lish composition, literature, and oral ex- 
pression, certified by the high school prin- 
cipal as University-preparatory in nature. 


(c) Mathematics ....... 2 units. These must consist of two semesters of 
algebra and two semesters of plane geom- 
etry or an integrated two-year course 
covering the same material. Advanced 
algebra and trigonometry may be sub- 
stituted for algebra, and trigonometry 
and solid geometry for plane geometry. 


(d) Laboratory Science ..1 unit. This must consist of an advanced (eleventh 
or twelfth grade) year course in one 
laboratory science. Both semesters must 
be in the same subject field. Courses 
designated chemistry or physics are ac- 
cepted without special certification. 
Courses in other subjects, such as biology, 
physiology, botany, physical science, and 
zoology, are acceptable on written certifi- 
cation from the high school principal. 


(e) Foreign Language ..2 units. These must be in one language. 


(f) Advanced course chosen 

from one of the follow- 

PRU ay (hae Ar pak 1 (or 2) units. 1. Mathematics, a total of 1 unit (second- 
year algebra, % or 1 unit; solid geome- 
try, % unit; trigonometry, % unit); 

. Foreign language, either 1 additional 
unit in the same foreign language offered 
under (e), or 2 units of a different for- 
eign language; 

3. Science, 1 unit of either chemistry or 

physics in addition to the science offered 
under (d) above. 


bo 


t An accredited high school in California is one that has been officially designated by 
the Board of Regents of the University as a school from which students will be admitted 
to the University without examination on the basis of the record of subjects completed 
and scholarship attained. The list of accredited schools is published by the University 
annually in the month of September. Accreditation by the University refers to the col- 
lege preparatory function of the high school and implies no judgment regarding the other 
educational functions of the school. For information concerning the accrediting of 
schools, principals may communicate with the Director of Relations with Schools, Berke- 
ley or Los Angeles. For schools outside California, regional or other accrediting agencies 
are consulted; the University makes the final decision regarding acceptability. If the high 
school from which the applicant graduated is not accredited, the Office of Admissions 
will, upon request, instruct the student regarding the procedure he should follow. 
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Additional elective units to complete a minimum of 15 standard entrance 
units. 


Scholarship Requirement 


An average grade B (based on a marking system of four passing grades) 
in the (a) to (f) subjects listed above, which are taken in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth years. Courses taken in the ninth year or used as additional elec- 
tive units need show passing grades only. 

In determining the B average, a grade of A in one course may be used to 
balance a C in another; only courses used to meet the (a) to (f) subject 
requirements are used in computing the grade average. Grades are considered 
on a semester basis, except from schools that give only year grades. 

Courses in the required list completed after the ninth year in which a grade 
of D is received may not be counted in satisfaction of a subject requirement, 
or in computing the required scholarship average. An A grade may not be 
used to compensate for D, E, or F grades. 

Courses taken in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years in which a grade 
of C or lower is received may be repeated to raise grades, when approved 
by the principal of an accredited high school, in an amount not to exceed 2 
units of the (a) to (f) pattern. Only the first repetition of a subject will be 
used to satisfy scholarship requirements, although additional repetitions are 
allowed for the purpose of satisfying a subject requirement. 


Metuop II 


Achieve a scholarship rank in the highest tenth of his graduating class, with 
a substantial academic preparation (not less than 10 units in courses desig- 
nated by the high school principal as college preparatory in nature and chosen 
from the fields of English, mathematics, science, foreign language, and social 
science) although he need not complete the exact pattern of subjects (a) to 
(f) listed above. 


Meruop III 


Complete not less than 12 high school units of grade A or B in the work 
of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years with not more than 2 units of sub- 
ject deficiencies in the required list (a) to (f), and in addition must receive 
in the (a) to (f) subjects attempted no grades lower than C and an average 
of at least B. (Grades earned in courses such as physical education, study 
period, work experience, military science, R.O.T.C., and religion are not to 
be counted under this method.) 


METHOD IV 


1. In the (a) to (f) subjects completed in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
years, achieve a scholarship standing: (a) with no grade lower than C; (b) 
with no more than ¥% unit of scholarship deficiency; i.e., not more than %4 
unit below the B average, and 

2.Complete not less than 6 high school units of grade A or B selected 
from the following 10 units of academic subjects: 

Third- and fourth-year English 

Third- and fourth-year mathematics 

Third- and fourth-year laboratory science 

Third- and fourth-year foreign language 

Third- and fourth-year history or social science (limit 2 units) of 
which one must be United States history. 


Removal of High School Entrance Deficiencies. High School subject de- 
ficiencies may be removed by: 
I. The attainment of satisfactory scores on examinations given by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service for the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Applicants for admission through removal of deficiencies by this method 
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must have the approval of the Committee on Admissions before taking 
such examinations. Approval is granted only in cases involving minor 
deficiencies. 

II. Appropriate postgraduate courses in accredited high schools; 

III. University Extension courses acceptable for University credit; 


IV. Courses of appropriate content and unit value completed with satisfactory 
scholarship in junior colleges or other collegiate institutions whose 
credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara. 


Responsibility of High School Authorities 


The responsibility for the granting of certificates to high school students 
lies with the high school authorities, and students naturally will be guided 
by their respective principals in making their preparation for entrance to 
the University. 

Upon the high school authorities rests also the responsibility for determin- 
ing the scope and content of courses preparatory to admission to the Uni- 
versity and for certifying each course to the University. 


Preparation for University Curricula 


In addition to those subjects required for admission to the University, cer- 
tain preparatory subjects are recommended for each University curriculum 
which, if included in the high school program, will give the student a more 
adequate background for his chosen field of study. In some eases lack of a 
recommended high school course wiil delay graduation from the University. 
Details of these recommendations will be found in the circular PREREQUISITES 
AND RECOMMENDED SUBJECTS which may be obtained from the Director of 
Relations with Schools, Berkeley or Los Angeles. 


Admission by Examination 


APPLICABLE ONLY TO MATURE PERSONS AND TO HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
WHO ARE RESIDENTS OF CALIFORNIA 


The University of California does not itself offer entrance examinations, but 
accepts on all campuses the results of examinations given by the Educational 
Testing Service for the College Entrance Examination Board. Information 
about dates may be found on page 27. Places of examination may be secured 
from the Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey, 
or P.O. Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California. Definite arrangements to take 
the tests must be made at least four weeks prior to the date of the tests. If the 
applicant has completed all of the subjects in the (a) to (f) list with grades of 
C or better, but is deficient in the scholarship average, he may clear his admis- 
sion requirements by standard scores of 500 or above on the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test and on three achievement tests in subject fields. If the (a) to (f) list 
of subjects has not been completed with grades of C or better, the appli- 
cant should consult the Admissions Office in regard to the tests he must take. 
If the high school from which the applicant graduated was unaccredited, he 
should consult with the Admissions Office regarding the tests he must take. 


Removal of Admission Deficiencies 


Deficiencies in high school scholarship or subject requirements must be re- 
moved by examination (see above) or additional studies before admission 
is approved. The applicant whose only deficiency arises from not having 
studied a required subject may remove the deficiency by a satisfactory grade 
in a course acceptable for that purpose. A satisfactory scholarship average 
must be maintained in other studies pursued in the meantime. 
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The applicant whose deficiency is caused by a low scholarship average or 
by a combination of low scholarship and incomplete subject preparation, 
may remove his deficiencies as follows: 


1. By college courses of appropriate content and amount completed with 
satisfactory scholarship in junior colleges, or state colleges of California, 
or University Extension, or in any other approved colleges. The applicant 
must include in his program courses acceptable for removing his subject 
shortages and present either: 


(a) a minimum of 30 units of transfer courses with a grade-point aver- 
age of 2.4*, plus a satisfactory score on the College Entrance Examination 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test. Arrangements to take this test may be 
made through the College Entrance Examination Board, P.O. Box 27896, 
Los Angeles 27, California, or P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


or 


(b) sixty units or more of transfer courses with a grade-point average 
of 2.4*. College credit earned in University of California Summer Session 
or University Extension may be counted as part of the transfer units 
required to remove both subject and scholarship deficiencies. 


Ordinarily, it is recommended that graduates of California high schools 
who are not eligible for admission to the University, attend one of the Cali- 
fornia junior colleges and complete there the lower division requirements of 
the major in which they wish to register. (See 3 below and the section on 
Admission in Advanced Standing.) 

2. As an alternative to making up high school subject deficiencies, an ap- 
plicant may be admitted on the basis of a record showing completion of at 
least 60 units with a grade-point average of 2.4, in which must be included 
all of the subjects required for junior standing in a school or college of the 
University. 

3. In addition to the foregoing methods, the Board of Admissions and Re- 
lations with Schools authorizes from time to time experimental programs to 
test the validity of suggested procedures. Information about these programs 
is communicated promptly to school authorities in California by the Director 
of Relations with Schools. Also, the Director of Admissions is charged by 
the Board with the authority and responsibility for waiving minor deficien- 
cies when justification is evident in the form of unusual academie tran- 
scripts of record or recommendations. 


ADMISSION IN ADVANCED STANDING 


(1) An applicant for admission to the University in advanced standing who 
was eligible for admission in freshman standing or whose only deficiency 
arose from not having studied one or more required subjects must present 
evidence that: 

(a) He has satisfied, through either high school or college courses, the 
subjects required for admission of high school graduates in freshman 
standing. 

(b) His advanced work, in institutions of college level, has met the 
minimum scholarship standard required of transferring students, in no 
case lower than a C average. “Scholarship standard” is expressed by a 
system of grade points and grade-point averages, One unit of A counts 
four grade points; one unit of B counts three grade points; one unit of C 
counts two grade points; one unit of D counts one grade point; E and F 
yield no grade points. The grade-point average is determined by dividing 
the total number of grade points by the total number of units undertaken. 
* One unit of A counts four grade points; one unit of B counts three grade points; one 


unit of C counts two grade points; one unit of D counts one grade point; one unit of E 
or F counts no grade points. 
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Courses completed with a grade lower than C may be repeated but the units 
and grade points count each time the course is taken. 

(c) He is entitled to return as a student in good standing to the last 
college attended. 


(2) If an applicant for admission to the University in advanced standing 
was ineligible at the time of high school graduation because of low scholar- 
ship or a combination of low scholarship and incomplete subject preparation, 
see section “Removal of Admission Deficiencies” above. Out-of-state applicants 
see page 34. 

As an integral part of the system of public education in California, the 
University of California accepts at full value approved transfer courses 
completed with satisfactory grades in the public junior colleges of the State; 
students who intend to complete their advanced studies at the University 
will frequently find it to their advantage to complete the first two years of 
their college course in one of the many excellent California public junior 
colleges. 

An applicant may not disregard his college record and apply for admission 
in freshman standing; he is subject without exception to the regulations 
governing admission in advanced standing. He should ask the registrars of 
all preparatory schools and colleges he has attended to forward complete 
official transcripts directly to the Office of Admissions where he has filed 
his application. A statement of good standing from the last college attended 
must also be sent. 

No applicant may receive transfer credit in excess of an average of 18 
units per semester. After a student has earned seventy units acceptable on 
a degree (except credit allowed on the basis of military service and train- 
ing), no further unit credit will be granted for courses completed at a junior 
college. 

Extension courses taken at some institution other than the University of 
California may not be acceptable. The decision as to their acceptability rests 
with the Office of Admissions. If such a program is planned with the inten- 
tion of applying it toward a degree at the University of California, it is 
wise to have the approval of the Office of Admissions in advance. 


ADMISSION IN GRADUATE STANDING 


Applications for graduate standing will be received from graduates of recog- 
nized colleges and universities. An applicant will be admitted to graduate 
standing if he has (a) satisfied the general admissions requirements, and 
(b) been accepted by the department in which his program of studies pri- 
marily lies. An applicant who has taken the Graduate Record Examination 
should submit the examination results with his application. Departments may 
require this examination before considering an applicant’s qualifications. 

Normally, the candidate for admission to the master’s degree program must 
meet one of the following minimum requirements as a basis for admission 
to regular graduate standing: (1) He must have maintained at least a 3.00 
grade-point average in all courses taken’ in his junior and senior years at 
Santa Barbara or at other colleges of acceptable standing; or (2) he must 
have scored in the top one-fourth of first-year graduate students in the 
United States who take the Graduate Record Examination in his particular 
specialty. See pages 61-65 for more complete details. . 


ADMISSION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Special Undergraduates are students of mature years who have not completed 
a satisfactory high school program, but whose special attainments prepare 
them to take certain courses in the University. No person under the age of 21 
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years will be admitted as a special student, nor will the attainment of any 
given age be in itself a qualification for admission. 

Special undergraduates may not be candidates for a degree or a teaching 
credential. The Committee on Admissions will consider the individual’s back. 
ground, qualifications, needs, and purposes in determining his eligibility for 
admission to special status. An applicant for special status may be required to 
take an aptitude test and the Subject A examination. 

Special Graduates. All students admitted to the University who hold regular 
baccalaureate degrees but are not admitted to graduate standing shall be 
classified as special graduates. To be classified as a special graduate, a student 
normally must have maintained at least a 2.5 grade-point average in all work 
carried during his junior and senior years, Special graduates must apply for 
readmission every semester. 


ADMISSION OF LIMITED STUDENTS 


Limited students are those with a bachelor’s degree but ineligible for admis- 
sion to graduate standing, or without a bachelor’s degree who have completed 
a substantial amount of college work in the University of California or in 
another institution of approved standing with a satisfactory scholarship 
average and who, by reason of special attainments, may be prepared to under- 
take certain courses in the University toward a definite and limited objective. 

The conditions for the undergraduate admission of each applicant under 
this classification are assigned by the Director of Admissions and are subject 
to the approval of the dean of the professional school to which he seeks 
eventual admission or by the dean of the college or school in which the appli- 
cant desires to satisfy a definite need or interest. 

Transcripts of record from all schools attended beyond the eighth grade 
must ordinarily be submitted by an applicant for limited status, and the ap- 
plicant may be required to take an aptitude test and the examination in 
Subject A. 

The applicant will not be admitted to limited status for the sole purpose 
of raising a low scholarship average. Limited students for whom no grades 
have been specified are subject to the minimum scholarship requirements of 
the college or school in which they are enrolled. Any deviation from the pro- 
gram as planned, or any scholarship deficiency incurred while pursuing it, 
will result in the cancellation of a student’s limited status and will render 
him subject to dismissal from the University. 


READMISSION AFTER ABSENCE 


All former students who wish to reénter the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, must file an application for readmission with the Registrar. Official 
transcripts of all work attempted in the interim must be submitted. Evidence 
of successful immunization against smallpox may be required. 


LIMITATION OF ENROLLMENT OF OUT-OF-STATE APPLICANTS 


It has been necessary to place some limitation on enrollment of applicants 
who are not residents of California, and only those of exceptional promise 
will be eligible for admission. In addition to the regular admission require- 
ments described in detail in the sections on “Admission on the Basis of the 
High School Record” and “Admission in Advanced Standing,” the special 
regulations below apply to nonresident applicants who are applying as fresh- 
men or who have less than 60 units of advanced-standing credit; after Sep- 
tember, 1959, the nonresident regulations will apply to all out-of-state appli- 
cants for undergraduate standing. Children of alumni of the University of 
California are not subject to the special nonresident requirements for admis- 
sion, nor are applicants who at the time of application have become bona fide 
residents of California. 
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The regulations below are designed to admit approximately the upper half 
of candidates eligible for admission under regular rules, as measured by 
scholastic record and aptitude tests. 

FOR ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING, a grade-point average 
of 3.4* must be maintained in the required high school subjects (see pages 
27-29), plus a standing above 500 on the College Entrance Examination 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test. 

FOR ADMISSION WITH ADVANCED STANDING, a grade-point aver- 
age of 2.8* must be maintained in college subjects acceptable for transfer 
credit, plus a standing above 500 on the College Entrance Examination Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. An advanced-standing applicant who presents less 
than 80 units of acceptable transfer courses must also meet the high school 
requirements listed in the preceding paragraph. 

Arrangements to take the College Entrance Examination Board test must 
be made through the College Entrance Examination Board, Box 592, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, or Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California. 


ADMISSION OF STUDENTS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


Inquiries from prospective students of other countries are welcomed. The 
official transcripts need not accompany a letter of inquiry, but the individual 
should give full details of his schooling and indicate his proposed field of 
study. 

The credentials of an applicant for admission from a foreign country are 
evaluated in accordance with the general regulations governing admission. An 
application and official certificates and detailed transcripts (the record should 
give a complete list of courses taken, indicating number of weeks and the 
number of hours per week in lecture and laboratory for each subject, and the 
grade received) should be submitted to the Office of the Registrar several 
months in advance of the opening of the semester in which the applicant 
hopes to gain admission. This will allow time for exchange of necessary cor- 
respondence relative to entrance and, if the applicant is admitted, will be of 
assistance to him in obtaining the necessary passport visa. 

The letter of application should be signed in the applicant’s own hand- 
writing, and must give the following information: 

. The applicant’s full legal name (using no abbreviations). 

. The address to which reply should be mailed. 

. The applicant’s birthplace (city and country). 

. Date of birth (month, day, year). 

. The name of the country of which the applicant is now a citizen. 

. The campus on which it is desired to register. 

.In chronological order, a list of all secondary schools and colleges at- 
tended, the location of each, the month and year of entrance and of with- 
drawal, the total number of years of attendance, and the certificates, di- 
plomas, or degrees received. 

8. The subject in which it is desired to specialize. 

9. If the applicant has ever attended the University of California, the cam- 
pus should be indicated. 

10. An estimate (in United States dollars) of funds available during the 
period of study in the United States. 

11. The language the applicant first learned to speak and the language or 
languages which were the medium of instruction in the schools attended. 

An applicant’s knowledge of English is tested by an examination given by 
the Department of Speech and Drama. The admission of an applicant who 
fails to pass this examination may, in certain cases, be deferred until such 
time as he has gained the required proficiency in English. Students who need 
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* See page 38. 
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to achieve a more adequate command of English will be required to take work 
especially designed by the Department of Speech and Drama for foreign 
students. 

The Foreign Student Adviser, in the Office of the Dean of Students, assists 
foreign students in all matters pertaining to their attendance at the Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara. Every student from another country is 
urged, upon his arrival at the University, to consult with him. The course of 
study of a foreign student must have the approval of the student’s department 
chairman and the Foreign Student Adviser before registration is completed. 

Language Credit for a Foreign Student. College credit for the mother 
tongue of a foreigner and for its literature is given only for courses taken in 
native institutions of college level, or for upper division or graduate courses 
actually taken in the University of California, or in another English-speaking 
institution of approved standing. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


EACH STUDENT must register in person at the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, on the day appointed for that purpose, at the beginning of each 
semester. Registration procedure includes: the completion of registration 
forms; payment of fees; enrollment in courses; clearance with personnel 
deans, Student Health Service and Graduate Manager ; and presentation of 
the completed registration book to the Registrar. The program of each fresh- 
man must be approved by the appropriate divisional dean. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Failure to register within the prescribed time limit (see pages 4, 5, and 6 
is certain to cause difficulty in the making of a satisfactory program and to 
retard the progress both of the student himself and of each class to which 
he may be admitted. After the first two weeks of instruction, registration will 
be permitted only under unusual circumstances. 

A fee of $10 is charged for late registration; this fee applies to all students, 
returning and new, nonveteran and veteran. 


EXAMINATIONS AT ENTRANCE 


Medical and Physical Examination. All new students must appear before the 
University physician and pass a medical examination to the end that the 
health of the University community, as well as that of the individual student, 
may be safeguarded. Every new student entering the University must include 
with his application for admission a certificate testifying to successful vacci- 
nation against smallpox within the last seven years. A form for this purpose is 
furnished by the University. The student may be saved considerable time and 
inconvenience if he will bring with him at the time of examination: (1) his 
eyeglasses, if any; (2) valid written evidence that he has had within the past 
twelve months either a negative tuberculin skin test or a chest X-ray negative 
for active tuberculosis. Applicants for admission who have contagious dis- 
eases or who are subject to serious mental or physical disturbances cannot be 
accepted. In order to prevent loss of time from studies, every student is urged 
to have his own physician examine him for fitness to carry on college work 
before coming to the Santa Barbara campus. All defects capable of remedial 
treatment, such as diseased tonsils or imperfect eyesight, should be corrected. 

For regulations regarding physical examinations of candidates for teach- 
ing credentials, see page 94. 

Subject A: English Composition. With the exceptions noted below, every 
undergraduate entrant must, at the time of his first registration in the Uni- 
versity, take an examination known as the Examination in Subject A, designed 
to test his reading comprehension and his ability to write English without 
gross errors in spelling, grammar, sentence structure, and punctuation. 

The examination in Subject A is given at the opening of the fall semester, 
the spring semester, and the summer session. A second examination for late 
entrants is given not later than two weeks after the first examination in each 
semester; for this late examination a fee of $1 is charged. 

Papers submitted in the examination are rated either “passed” or “failed.” 
No student may have the privilege of reéxamination in Subject A. 

A student who has received a satisfactory rating in the examination in 
English Composition administered by the Educational Testing Service for the 
College Entrance Examination Board (see page 30, under Admission by Ex- 
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amination) will receive credit for Subject A. A student who has passed an 
examination in Subject A given by the University or given under the jurisdic- 
tion of the University at various centers in the State annually in May or 
June will receive credit for Subject A. 

A student who enters the University of California at Santa Barbara with 
credentials showing the completion elsewhere, with a grade not lower than C, 
of one or more approved college courses in English Composition (totaling at 
least 3 semester units, or the equivalent, of transferable college credit) is 
exempt from the requirement in Subject A. 

Every student who does not pass the examination in Subject A must im- 
mediately enroll for one semester in the Course in Subject A, without unit 
eredit toward graduation. Should any student fail in the course in Subject A, 
he will be required to repeat it in the next succeeding semester of his residence 
at Santa Barbara. 

Every student who is required to take the course in Subject A is charged 
a fee of $35. The charge will be repeated each time he takes the course. This 
fee must be paid before the study list is filed. 

No student will be granted the bachelor’s degree until he has satisfied the 
Subject A requirement. 

Students who fail in the examination in Subject A and who maintain a 
grade of A in the Course in Subject A, shall on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Subject A be permitted to discontinue attendance in the course at 
a date to be determined by that committee and be given credit for Subject A. 

Aptitude Test. Every new student is required to take an aptitude test at 
entrance at the time scheduled on the Calendar. The tests are administered 
during the week of registration. (See pages 4, 5, and 6.) 

Music Placement Examination. All new music majors, whether freshmen 
or transfers from other institutions, are required to take a placement test in 
music theory and performance. These tests determine which courses in these 
fields shall be elected by the new music major. 


TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD 


Any student may obtain from the Registrar one photostatie transcript of his 
college record without charge. A charge of $1 is made for each additional 
transcript. 

Students who plan to seek employment following graduation, and especially 
those who intend to teach, should procure several transcripts of their records 
as evidence of attendance at Santa Barbara. 

Application for a transcript of record should be made directly to the Reg- 
istrar well in advance of the time when the record will be needed by the 
applicant. 


STUDENTS’ PETITIONS 


Students must obtain forms for all petitions from the Office of the Registrar. 
All completed forms should be returned to this office. 


GRADES OF SCHOLARSHIP; GRADE POINTS 


In the University, the result of the student’s work in each course is reported 
to the Registrar in one of six scholarship grades, four of which are passing, 
as follows: A, excellent; B, good; C, average; D, barely passed; E, incom- 
plete; and F, not passed. 

Incomplete Grade. Grade E indicates an incomplete record at the end of the 
semester, but one which may be changed to a passing grade by passing a 
further examination or by offering other evidence of achievement required by 
the instructor. If a student’s work is interrupted during the last three weeks 
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of the semester (including the final examination weeks) by circumstances 
beyond his control, he may be given a grade of E for the course, providing 
he has the approval of the personnel deans. 


Removal of EF Grades. Grade E will become grade F if not removed within 
the first six weeks of instruction of the semester of the student’s return to 
the University, summer sessions excepted. The University is not under obliga- 
tion to offer special facilities for removing the grade E during summer ses- 
sion. For every petition to raise a grade of E to a passing grade, a fee of $4 
is charged. 


Withdrawal from the University of California, Santa Barbara, All with- 
drawals must be made by petition. From the first week through the sixth week 
of instruction a mark of W (Withdrawal) is given indicating that the units 
are eliminated from the student’s program. From the seventh week of instruc- 
tion through the end of the semester a grade of WP (Withdrawal-Passing ) 
or WF (Withdrawal-Failing) will be reported to the Registrar by the in- 
structors. Upon petition, the divisional dean may instruct the Registrar to 
enter a grade of W instead of WE. Withdrawal from college, due to medical 
reasons: The student must have such a petition verified and signed by a 
physician of the Health Service of the University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara. Such withdrawals will permit the student to receive the mark “W” in all 
courses undertaken for the semester. 


Withdrawal from a Course. All withdrawals from a course must be made by 
petition and are subject to the rules presented in the following paragraphs. 
The student is responsible for preparing and presenting his petition for any 
change of program. A grade of F will be given for unauthorized withdrawals 
from courses. If a student’s withdrawal from a course leaves him with a pro- 
gram of fewer than 12 units, the appropriate divisional dean must approve his 
program for the following semester. 

Marks for withdrawals by petition will be assigned in conformity with the 
following schedule: 


1. First week through the sixth week of instruction: 
W—When this mark is given, the units are eliminated from the student’s 
program. This period is allotted for program adjustment without penalty. 
. Seventh week of instruction to the end of the semester: 
Instructors will be asked to evaluate student progress in terms of P 
(Passing) or F (Failing) after petitions for withdrawal have been 
approved. 
WP—This mark is given when a student has earned a passing grade up to 
the time of withdrawal. Neither the units nor the grade points for the 
course will be counted on the program or on the permanent record. 
WFE—This mark is given when a student is failing in the course at the 
time of withdrawal. The units will be counted on the program and per- 
manent record as units attempted and not passed, and no grade points 
will be allowed. Upon petition, the divisional dean may instruct the Reg- 
istrar to enter a grade of W instead of WF. 


Addition of Courses. No student may add a course to his program after the 
end of the third week of instruction. 


Grade Points. Grade points are assigned to the respective grades of scholar- 
ship as follows: for each unit of credit the scholarship grade A is assigned 
4 points; B, 3 points; C, 2 points; D, 1 point; E and F, no points. In order 
to graduate, a student must have obtained at least twice as many grade points 
as there are units in the total credit value of all courses undertaken by him in 
the University of California. 


Report of Grades. At the end of the spring semester and summer session @ 


student may obtain his course grades by depositing with the Registrar a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


bo 
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OTHER PROVISIONS CONCERNING SCHOLARSHIP 


Mid-semester Warning. Warning notices are sent at mid-semester to students 
who have received an average of D or F in any course. A student who at the 
middle of any semester has received these unsatisfactory grades in two or 
more subjects shall be interviewed by the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women. 


Failures and Repetition of Courses. A student who fails in the first semester 
of a course may not continue for the second semester of that course until the 
failure is removed, except upon special permission of the instructor. 

Grade-point averages are to be computed on the basis of all course work for 
which a student is enrolled. When a lower division course (taken after July 1, 
1957) is repeated, in which a D, E, or F was received, the total number of 
units attempted and the grades received each time the course was taken will 
appear in the record. Thus, the grade-point average will be the average of the 
two grades rather than the canceling of the lower by the higher grade. The 
privilege of repetition does not apply to upper division courses, except to the 
extent authorized by the appropriate divisional dean. A student who receives 
a passing grade in any course is not allowed a reéxamination for the purpose 
of raising his grade. 

Courses failed at this University and successfully repeated elsewhere are 
admissible for credit if the work was undertaken at a collegiate institution 
whose credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara. However, such 
repetition does not remove the failure grade from the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, record. 

Probation and Dismissal. A student’s work is considered satisfactory if he 
maintains an average scholarship grade of 2.0 (C average) or higher. Stu- 
dents whose grade-point averages fall below 2.0 (C average) will be placed on 
probation or be disqualified for further attendance at the University. 


Probation. A student will be placed upon probation: 


1. If at the close of his first semester as a freshman his record shows a totzl 
deficiency of four or more grade points, or 
2. If at the close of any subsequent semester his grade-point average in all 
courses undertaken in the University is less than 2.0 (C average). 
A student who is on probation is normally limited to a maximum of 13% units 
and a minimum program of 12 units. Deviations from these limits may be 
authorized only by the appropriate divisional dean. This does not apply to 
students under reinstatement contracts. 


Dismissal 

A student will be subject to dismissal from the University under any one of 
the following conditions: 

1. If during any semester he fails to obtain at least one and one-half times 
as many grade points as the total number of units in his program. 

2. If while on probation his grade-point average for the work undertaken 
during any semester falls below 2.0 (C average). 

3. If after two consecutive semesters on probation he has not attained a 
grade-point average of 2.0 (C average), computed on the total of all 
courses undertaken in the University. 


Reinstatement 


The Committee on Reinstatement is empowered to stipulate conditions 
under which students may be reinstated. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Leaves of Absence from Classes, Examinations, and Final Examinations. A 
brief leave of absence from classes, or examinations, for a specified period of 
time may be issued by the personnel deans to a student who finds it necessary 
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to be absent, or who has ineurred such absenee, for reasons beyond his control. 
No excuse for absence will relieve the student from the necessity of complet- 
ing all the work of each course to the satisfaction of the instructor in charge. 
Forms may be obtained from the personnel deans. 

Authorization for off-schedule final examinations will be granted only upon 
approval of a petition which is obtainable in the Registrar’s Office. 


COMPLETE WITHDRAWAL—HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


An Honorable Dismissal may, upon petition, be issued to any student pro- 
vided he complies with the instructions on the appropriate petition form which 
is obtainable in the Office of the Registrar. 

Discontinuance without Notice. A student who discontinues his work during 
a semester without formal withdrawal may have his registration privileges 
curtailed or entirely withdrawn. In order to withdraw from the University at 
any time during the semester without penalty, a student is required to submit 
a petition for honorable dismissal. Otherwise, the student will receive grade F 
in all courses in which he is enrolled for that semester. 


STUDENTS’ PROGRAMS 


Average and Minimum Programs. An average program is 15 units of work per 
semester; however, a student who is physically impaired or not in good health 
may be required to carry a reduced program. 'A male student expecting defer- 
ment from military service should plan a program of at least 15 units of work 
each semester. 

Twelve units of work constitute a minimum program (except for special 
students and those who are engaged in directed teaching) and is the lowest 
limit permitted for those participating in student and intercollegiate ac- 
tivities. 

Maximum Programs. Freshman students in regular status are limited to 
first-semester programs of not more than 16 units. In special circumstances, 
however, the advisers of students may allow first-semester freshmen to carry 
a 17-unit program. After the first semester, regular students are allowed to 
carry a maximum program of 17% units. Regular students who have earned a 
3.0 average (B average) for each of the previous two semesters may carry a 
maximum program of 18% units without petition. 

Students who are classified as probational and special are allowed to carry a 
maximum program of 13% units. The recommended study-list program for 
students who are physically handicapped or are employed part time is 13% 
units. With the exceptions noted above, permission to carry a program of more 
than the maximum, or fewer than the minimum, usually allowed for the stu- 
dent’s official classification must be obtained by petition to the appropriate 
divisional dean. The petition must be signed by the departmental adviser and 
the appropriate personnel dean. Petitions of this type must be filed on or 
before the Friday of the third week of instruction. 

Extension Courses. A student regularly enrolled in the University may re- 
ceive credit toward graduation for courses taken concurrently in University 
Extension (including correspondence courses) only if (1) each such course 
is approved as part of the student’s program by the officials who supervise his 
study list, and (2) the entire approved study list is filed with the Registrar’s 
Office before the work is undertaken. Petition forms for seniors requesting 
authorization for such extension and correspondence courses may be obtained 
at the Registrar’s Information Window. 

Program Changes. After a student has filed his registration book with the 
Registrar, changes may be made only upon petition. The approval of the divi- 
sional dean is necessary for students with maximum or minimum programs, 
and for students with less than 30 units. 
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CHANGE OF MAJOR 


The student who desires to change his major should first seek the advice of the 
dean of his division. A petition fora change of major must be approved by the 
department chairmen involved and by the dean of the division in which the 
student’s current major is offered. The Office of the Registrar will then re- 
evaluate the student’s credits in terms of the new major. 

It should be emphasized that a student’s graduation may be considerably 
tee if he changes his major after having completed a substantial portion 
of it. 

Except in the ease of closely related majors, no student is permitted to 
change his major after the opening of the final semester of his senior year. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Credit by examination is given under certain prescribed conditions. The rules 
governing such examinations may be obtained from the Registrar. 

Before the examination is given, the petition for credit by examination 
must be approved by the instructor who is to give the examination, the major 
department chairman, and the appropriate divisional dean. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are required in all courses. So far as practicable, all ex- 
aminations will be conducted in writing, and a maximum time will be assigned 
beforehand for each examination, which no student will be allowed to exceed. 
The time for examination sessions will not exceed three hours. Students should 
note that instructors are not authorized to change the dates of final examina- 
tions. This does not apply to petitions granted in accordance with the proce- 
dure laid down above under Leave of absence from examinations. There can be 
no individual exemption from a final examination except by approval upon 
petition. Department deviations from this rule are permitted in the case of 
Comprehensive Examinations. See the following paragraph. 

Comprehensive Examinations. Any department may examine a student, at 
the end of the semester immediately preceding his graduation, in the major 
subject in which the department has given instruction; and a student so ex- 
amined, may, at the discretion of the department, be excused from all final 
examinations in courses in the department of the major subject in which he 
has been enrolled during the semester. Credit value may be assigned to this 
general examination in the major subject. 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


When a student enters the University, it is assumed by the University authori- 
ties that he has an earnest purpose and that his conduct will bear out this 
presumption. If, however, he should be guilty of behavior in the University 
or community which is prejudicial to the University or should neglect his 
academic duties, campus authorities will take such action as they deem ap- 
propriate. Students who fail to make proper use of the opportunities freely 
given to them by the University must expect to have their privileges curtailed 
or withdrawn. 

The Standards Committee of the Associated Students is concerned with 
means of promoting conduct appropriate to self-governing, responsible stu- 
dents and is empowered to recommend procedures and policies conducive to 
attaining this end. It welcomes participation by students. Most living groups 
have their own judicial committee which enacts certain penalties against 
members for infractions of residence regulations. The faculty as individuals, 
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the Faculty Committee on Student Conduct, aud the Personnel Deans are 
responsible to the Chancellor of the campus and to the President of the Uni- 
versity for administering penalties in instances when students disregard 
University regulations or State, County, or City laws. 


Degrees of Discipline. There are seven degrees of discipline: warning, cen- 
sure, informal probation, official censure, suspension, dismissal, and expulsion. 
Official censure involves suspension from extracurricular activities for a spe- 
cific period of time. Suspension is expulsion from the University for a definite 
period. Dismissal is exclusion for an indefinite period, with the presumption 
that the student’s connection with the University will be terminated. Expul- 
sion is the most severe academic penalty, and is final exclusion of the student 
from the University. 

The University considers the effect of these measures upon the personal 
welfare and education of the individual students involved, as well as upon the 
welfare of the student body as a whole. 


STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Each student is responsible for compliance with the regulations printed in 
this catalogue or in the SCHEDULE OF CLASSES AND DIRECTORY, with official 
notices published in the campus student newspaper, El Gaucho, with the 
notices posted on official bulletin boards, and with all regulations of the Uni- 
versity and of the Associated Students. 

Each student is required to have a 2” x 3” photograph or picture of identi- 
fication on file with the Office of Dean of Students at the beginning of his 
first semester in college. Also before registration is considered complete, each 
student must fill out a cumulative record folder during registration week. 

Changes of address must be reported to the Housing Office, and to the 
Registrar’s Office. 

Every student is required to satisfy the instructor in each of his courses 
that he is performing his work in a systematic manner. 

A student may not receive grades, transcripts of records, or diplomas until 
all of his University obligations have been met. He may not register at the 
beginning of any semester until past obligations have been cleared or officially 
extended by the Chancellor or one of the personnel deans. 

Failure to keep appointments with administrators or University faculty 
members, whether made through notices in mail boxes, in the student news- 
paper, or on bulletin boards, will be regarded as a breach of student respon- 
sibility, and will subject the student to disciplinary action. 

Students wishing to withdraw from a course or from the University should 
see page 38 for proper procedures. 

It is the student’s responsibility to secure the consent of the instructor 
whenever he or she enrolls in a course in which this requirement is shown as 
a prerequisite. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR STUDENT WORK 


All material of whatever nature submitted by a student in satisfaction of all 
or any portion of a course requirement is the property of the University 
and is not subject to any claim on the part of the student who has submitted it. 

Further, it is a condition of attendance for any student in any course that 
any material which he shall produce independently, and not as a part of any 
course requirement, must be removed by him from University premises not 
later than the last day of the semester in which he produced such material; 
and that if he shall fail to remove it as herein provided, there shall be no 
obligation on the part of the University to hold or safeguard it and all risks 
of its destruction, loss, or other disposition shall rest solely upon the student. 
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AUTHORITY OF INSTRUCTORS 


No student will be permitted to enter upon the study of any subject if, in 
the opinion of the instructor, he lacks the necessary preparation to ensure 
competent work in the subject. 

Any instructor, with the approval of the Committee on Student Conduct and 
the Chancellor, may exclude from his course a student guilty of unbecoming 
conduct toward the instructor or another member of the class, or a student 
who, in his judgment, has neglected the work of the course. A student thus 
excluded will be recorded as having failed in the course, unless the faculty 
determines otherwise. 
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EXPENSES OF STUDENTS 


THE QUESTION of expense while attending the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, is of importance to every student. Certain expenses are common to 
all students. Other expenditures are optional and vary considerably according 
to differences in interests. The best help the University authorities can offer 
the student in planning his budget is to inform him of certain definite expense 
items, and to acquaint him with others for which he will in all probability have 
to provide. It is advised that all students plan to meet the expenses of their 
first semester in the University without seeking employment. 


FEES 


Application Fee. An applicant who wishes to enter the University must fulfill 
the general requirements for admission. Application blanks may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara, Goleta, Cali- 
fornia. Every applicant for admission is required to pay a fee of $5 when his 
first application is filed. Remittance by bank draft or money order should 
be made payable to The Regents of the University of California. 

Incidental Fee. The incidental fee is $60 each semester for both under- 
graduate and graduate students. This fee, which must be paid at the time of 
registration, covers certain expenses of students for use of library books, for 
athletic and gymnasium facilities and equipment, for lockers and washrooms, 
for registration and graduation, for all laboratory and course fees, and for 
such consultation, medical advice, and hospital care, or dispensary treatment 
as can be furnished by the Student Health Service. No part of this fee is re- 
mitted to those students who may not desire to make use of all or any of these 
privileges. 

Deficit Program. A student programmed for 6 or fewer units is not required 
to pay the Associated Students fee. Students who change their programs to 6 
units or less may request a refund of their Associated Students fee of $15. 
This request must be made in the Registrar’s office by the end of the second 
week of classes. The Associated Students membership card must be turned in 
with this request, and at that time the student relinquishes the privileges of 
an Associated Students member. 

Tuition Fee. The University of California charges a tuition fee to every 
student who has not been a legal resident of the State of California for a 
period of one year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester 
during which he proposes to enroll. Such a student is classified as a nonresident. 
A student entering at Santa Barbara for the first time should read carefully 
the rules governing determination of residence, as quoted below, so that he 
may be prepared, in the event of classification as a nonresident, to pay the re- 
quired tuition fee. This fee must be paid at the time of registration. The 
attention of prospective students who have not attained the age of 22 years, 
and whose parents do not live in the State of California, is directed to the 
fact that presence in the State of California for a period of more than one 
year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester during which 
it is proposed to attend the University does not, of itself, entitle the student to 
classification as a resident. Every alien who has not been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence in accordance with all applica- 
ble provisions of the laws of the United States, or whose status, he having 
been so admitted, has been changed, is classified as a nonresident. 

Tuition in the University is free to students who have been legal residents 
of the State of California for a period of one year immediately preceding the 
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opening day of the semester during which they propose to attend the Univer- 
sity. 

Students who are classified as nonresidents and who enroll in 12 or more 
units are required to pay a tuition fee of $200 per semester. For less than 12 
units, the tuition fee is prorated at $17 per unit or fraction thereof; the 
minimum tuition fee is $34. This fee is in addition to the incidental fee. 

Despite the fact that a student may have lived in California for more than 
one year, if he has not attained the age of 22 years and if his parents do not 
reside in California, he should communicate with the Attorney for the Re- 
gents in Residence Matters, Room 590 California Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, California. 

If the student is in doubt about his residence status, he should communicate 
with the Attorney. 

The eligibility of a student to register as a resident student may be deter- 
mined only by the Attorney for the Regents in Residence Matters. Every 
entering student, and every student returning to the Santa Barbara campus 
after an absence is required to make a “Statement as to Residence” on the day 
of registration upon a form which will be provided for that purpose, and his 
status with respect to residence will be determined by the Attorney soon after 
registration. Returning students are advised that application for reclassifica- 
tion as a resident student should be filed within ten days after regular regis- 
tration; by late registrants, within one week after registration. Continuing 
students who have been classified as nonresidents must be prepared to pay 
the nonresident tuition before registering unless they have applied for and 
the Registrar has received written notification of reclassification from the 
Regents’ Attorney in Residence Matters. Application for a change of classifi- 
cation with respect to some preceding semester will not be received under any 
circumstances. 

Waiver of Nonresident Tuition Fee for Graduate Students. In exceptional 
cases, the tuition fee may be remitted, in whole or in part, for students in 
regular graduate status who have distinguished scholarship records and are 
carrying full programs of work toward higher degrees. Irrespective of how 
distinguished his scholarship may have been, a graduate student will not be 
exempted from payment of the tuition fee if he is carrying some lower division 
courses merely for his cultural advancement. Foreign students whose tuitions 
are paid by their governments are in no ease eligible for remission of the 
nonresident fee. 

The term distinguished scholarship in connection with the question of 
exemption from the payment of the tuition fee will be interpreted as follows: 
The scholarship standing must have been excellent throughout a period of 
no less than two years just preceding the time of appleation for this 
privilege. Moreover, only students from institutions of high standing in 
scholarly work will be considered. Applicants for this privilege will be re- 
quired to have sent to the Dean of the Graduate Division, Southern Section, 
through the appropriate local divisional dean, confidential letters about them- 
selves from persons who are thoroughly acquainted with their personalities 
and their intellectual achievements. It should be clear from these statements, 
therefore, that only the decidedly exceptional student will be eligible for the 
privilege of exemption from the payment of tuition if he is a nonresident. 
Students exempted from the tuition fee pay only the incidental fee. Petitions 
for exemption from the nonresident tuition fee must be filed with the Dean of 
the Graduate Division before registration. The privilege of exemption from 
the nonresident tuition fee may be revoked at any time at the discretiton of 
the Dean of the Graduate Division if in his judgment a student fails to 
maintain distinguished scholarship, or if he proves himself unworthy in other 
respects. Exemption will be granted for only one semester in advance. Stu- 
dents seeking exemption from this fee will be required to file a separate 
petition for each semester that they are classified as nonresidents. 
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Student Body Membership Fee. The student body membership fee is $15 
each semester. This fee must be paid by all undergraduate students at the time 
of registration. Membership privileges include participation in student affairs, 
a free subscription to the student newspaper, and free admission to many 
athletic contests and reduced rates to others. 

The Associated Students. The Associated Students’ membership fee, paid at 
the time of registration, includes membership in the Associated Students of 
the University of California, Santa Barbara. This organization elects regular 
officers and the representatives in a student council. A membership ecard 
entitles the holder to the semiweekly newspaper Hl Gaucho, participation in 
extracurricular social activities, participation in Associated Women Students, 
Associated Men Students, and Women’s Athletic Association activities, admis- 
sion to and participation in athletic events, programs including music, drama, 
dance, forensics, use of the University cabin, and the campus annual, La 
Cumbre. Matters of finance are handled by a graduate manager of the 
Associated Students and a finance committee, subject to approval by the 
legislative council and the Chancellor. 

Miscellaneous Fees and Refunds. A schedule of miscellaneous fees and other 
information on this subject may be obtained from the Cashier, University of 
California, Santa Barbara. 

No claim for remission of fees will be considered unless presented during 
the fiscal year in which the fee was paid. Receipts are issued for all payments, 
and these receipts should be retained. Refunds may not be made until the 
original receipt is surrendered. 

All fees are subject to revision by the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


RULES GOVERNING RESIDENCE 


The term nonresident student is construed to mean any person who has not 
been a bona fide resident of the State of California for more than one year 
immediately preceding the opening day of a semester during which he pro- 
poses to attend the University. (See pages 44, 45.) 

The residence of each student is determined in accordance with the rules 
for determining residence prescribed by the provisions of Section 244 of the 
Political Code of California, and Section 20005 of the Educational Code of 
California, provided, however: 

Every alien who has not been lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence in accordance with all applicable provisions of the laws 
of the United States, or whose status, he having been so admitted, has been 
changed, is classified as a nonresident. 

Every person who has been, or shall hereafter be, classified as a nonresident 
student shall be considered to retain that status until such time as he shall 
have made application in the form prescribed by the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity for reclassification, and shall have been reclassified as a resident student. 

Every person who has been classified as a resident student shall, neverthe- 
less, be subject to reclassification as a nonresident student and shall be re- 
classified as a nonresident student whenever there shall be found to exist 
circumstances which, if they had existed at the time of his classification as 
a resident student, would have caused him to be classified as a nonresident 
student. If any student who has been classified as a resident student should 
be determined to have been erroneously so classified, he shall be reclassified 
as a nonresident student, and if the cause of his incorrect classification shall 
be found to be due to any concealment of facts or untruthful statement made 
by him at or before the time of his original classification, he shall be re- 
quired to pay all tuition fees which would have been charged to him except 
for such erroneous classification, and shall be subject also to such discipline 
as the President of the University may approve. 
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HOUSING 


Students who do not live in their own homes or with relatives or friends 
may obtain assistance in locating living accommodations through the Office 
of Student Housing. 

There are residence halls on the campus which will accommodate 1,735 
single students. 
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All students who live on the campus eat in the new dining commons, which 
is located near Santa Rosa Hall. A second dining commons is now under con- 
struction and will be completed for the 1960 spring semester. The cost per 
semester for room and board (20 meals per week) is $375 for Las Casitas 
Halls and $390 for Santa Rosa, Anacapa and Santa Cruz Halls. These rates 
are subject to change. The majority of the rooms accommodate two students 
with a few single and triple rooms available. Rooms are furnished with single 
beds, pillows, linens, dressers, chairs, bookcases and desks. Blankets, bed- 
spreads, study lamps, and scatter rugs are supplied by the students. The Uni- 
versity launders the bed linens and towels. The residence halls are closed 
during the Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter recesses and between semes- 
ters. Group life in the residence halls provides an opportunity for democratic 
living and is designed to contribute to the educational experiences of the 
student. Special efforts are made to provide leadership experiences for the 
residents. 

There are privately operated houses in the towns of Santa Barbara and 
Goleta for students who do not live on the campus. The types of housing avail- 
able are: 


1. Room and board (13 meals per week): $350—$400 per person each se- 

mester. 

2. Rooms with or without cooking privileges: $130-$180 per person each 

semester. 

3. Apartments: $150—$200 per person each semester. 

(Single women must obtain permission from parents and from the 
Office of the Dean of Women to live in apartments. This privilege 
is extended to juniors and seniors who have been in attendance at 
Santa Barbara for at least one semester.) 

4, Exchange: rooms in private homes where students work approximately 

15 hours per week in exchange for room and board. 

Publie bus transportation is available for those living off the campus. 

Goleta is two miles from the campus and Santa Barbara is approximately 
ten miles from the campus. 

There are no accommodations on the campus for married couples; however, 
apartments are available in Santa Barbara and in the area adjacent to the 
campus. The Housing Office maintains a bulletin board with current rentals 
(apartments, duplexes, or houses) for couples and families. 

Single women students who do not live on the campus must live in housing 
approved by the University; registration cannot be completed until such ap- 
proval has been obtained. As accommodations in private homes are not uni- 
form, prospective students are advised to make their arrangements in person. 
When an accommodation is engaged, it is expected that the student will 
remain the entire semester. 

Advice and more information about living accommodations may be obtained 
by writing to the Office of Student Housing, Building 402, Room 215. The 
Housing Office is accepting applications for the 1959-1960 fall and spring 
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semesters. Applications for housing should be made at the earliest possible 
date. Applications for rooms on the campus are accepted by the Housing Office 
before students have been admitted to the University, but no room assignment 
can be made unless the student has been accepted by the University. Because 
accommodations in the residence halls are limited it is understood that the 
filing of an application for residence does not guarantee a room reservation. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The University has a number of scholarships available to entering students as 
well as to those already in attendance. The rating of candidates for scholar- 
ships is based on four qualifications—excellence in high school or college 
scholarship, financial need, character, and promise. The following University 
scholarships are offered: 


John and Ina Therese Campbell Frank McArthur 
California State Fireman’s Milton Phillips 
Association (Ladies’ Auxiliary) Isabelle Price Memorial 
Caroline B. Clow John Randolph and Dora Haynes 
Congress of Parents and Teachers Foundation 
Elizabeth Dineen *Regents’ Scholarships 
John 8. Edwards Mabel W. Richards 
Miriam Edwards *Richard Ruth Scholarship Fund 
Walter E, Loewy Werner Scott 
Eugene and Harriet Meyer Standard Oil of California 


La Verne Noyes 


All requests for information and application blanks should be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Faculty Committee on Honors and Scholarships, Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara, Goleta, California, not later than March 1 
of each year. Selection of beneficiaries for the scholarships is made by the 
Committee on Honors and Scholarships after careful consideration of each 
candidate’s record. 


PRIZES 


Competitive and noncompetitive prizes are awarded to students each year in 
several different fields of interest including poetry, science, edueation, bio- 
logical sciences, industrial arts, military science, journalism, and others. 
Prizes are also awarded for academic standing, dramaties, and athletics. In- 
dividuals and organizations have provided these awards to encourage excel- 
lence of achievement. A complete list of available prizes, together with the 
regulation governing each competition, may be obtained from the Registrar. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


Grants-in-aid have been donated by the Santa Barbara County Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. These funds are for the study of, and work 
with, cerebral palsied children, and they have been allotted to a number of 
students professionally interested in the field of speech correction. 


LOANS 


Various organizations and individuals have contributed toward the creation 
of several student loan funds. The gifts for this purpose are administered 
by the University in accordance with the conditions laid down by the donors 
and the administrative regulations of the Board of Regents. Unless otherwise 
* A few scholarships are available to students who have not established residence in 
California. 
y Apply to the Department of Music. 
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specified, loans are made without interest while the student is in the Univer- 
sity. Students in good standing who are facing emergencies should apply to 
the office of the Dean of Students for further information. Loans are available 
from the following: 


California Federation of Women’s Clubs Loan Fund 

Lawrence E. Chenoweth Memorial Loan Fund 

David Gray, Jr., Loan Fund 

Willis Edwin Leonard Memorial Loan Fund 

Ednah Rich Morse Loan Fund 

+Santa Barbara Musie Loan Fund 

Isabelle Price Loan Fund 

Santa Barbara County Federation of Women’s Clubs Foreign Students 
Loan Fund 

Santa Barbara Senior Loan Fund 

Schurer O. Werner Memorial Loan Fund 

Warren E. Schutt Memorial Loan Fund 

Pioneer Memorial Student Loan Fund 

Laura EB. Settle California Retired Teachers Association Fund 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


A Student Health Service, staffed by licensed physicians and registered 
nurses, is maintained by University of California, Santa Barbara. Its purpose 
is to conserve time for classwork and studies by the prevention and treatment 
of the majority of injuries and illnesses which students might incur during 
their enrollment on the Santa Barbara campus. In addition, all required 
physical examinations are performed at the Health Center, one of which is the 
physical examination necessary for all students entering for the first time or 
returning after an absence of one semester or after having discontinued school 
because of illness. 

Each student registering in the fall and continuing through the spring 
semester, and each student registering in the spring semester may, at need, 
have such medical care as the Student Health Service is staffed and equipped 
to provide from the first day of the semester in which the student first regis- 
ters during the academic year to the last day of the spring semester of the 
same academic year, or to the date of official withdrawal from the University. 
Additional service may be provided for seven days after the last day of the 
semester at the discretion of the Director of the Student Health Service. Any 
prospective registrant who receives health service and who does not register 
for the next following semester shall be required to pay toward the cost of the 
service rendered him up to the amount of the incidental fee. 

It is to be emphasized that this service is made possible by the general 
funds of the University and in part by the staff physicians, and is not a total 
health insurance plan; therefore, the services are limited by the staff and 
facilities available. 

If a student is hospitalized and it becomes obvious he cannot expect to con- 
tinue his classes successfully, he will not be discharged to his home or family 
physician until he can be safely moved. 

It is recommended that prospective students have existing physical defects 
corrected prior to enrollment at Santa Barbara. The Student Health Service 
will be unable to assume responsibility for treatment of abnormalities present 
at the time of admission, or for visual or dental defects. 

The student should bear in mind the fact that the Health Service may sup- 
plement but does not supplant the family physician. Full and mutual coopera- 
tion is encouraged between student, Student Health Service, and the family 
physician. 


+ Apply to the Department of Music. 
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STUDENT COUNSELING 


The counseling program at Santa Barbara gives attention to the individual 
needs and capabilities of all students. 

Students who contemplate attending the University may receive advice from 
the deans and department chairmen. After admission, a departmental faculty 
adviser is assigned to each student to assist him in planning his academic 
career. 

The personnel deans and their staff are available for discussion and advice 
in regard to general orientation to college life, study techniques, study loads, 
social problems, housing, employment, loans, scholarships, vocational plan- 
ning, and adjustment problems. The Foreign Student Adviser is available 
for special consultation through these offices. 

Through the Counseling Center, students are provided professional assist- 
ance in educational and vocational planning, and with personal problems that 
might be a deterrent to the student’s progress in the University. 

The academic deans are responsible for the general curricula followed by 
all students. They counsel students in regard to the nature and organization 
of majors, changes in majors, and the general education programs. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The faculty expects a student to devote the major part of his time to his 
studies. Although many students plan to earn part or all of their expenses, 
it is strongly advised that students attempt no outside employment until they 
have made saisfactory adjustment to the demands of their academic work 
and of university life. Some students are able to carry an average program 
and from ten to twenty hours of outside work without jeopardizing scholar- 
ship, health, or participation in college activities. It is recommended that 
lower classmen plan to work no more than twenty hours a week. Outside em- 
ployment should be reduced or discontinued if it interferes with academic 
work, since the student’s first responsibility is to his studies. Applications for 
part-time work are made through the Bureau of School and College Placement, 
Building 431, Room 129. 

If a student is largely self-supporting or not in good health he must con- 
sider at the outset that more than the minimal number of semesters may be 
necessary to obtain a degree. 

A student should not arrange for employment. until his academie program 
is planned for the semester. If his program does not permit regular working 
hours throughout the semester, the student should seek employment of shorter 
duration or irregular hours which may be fitted into his program. There are 
part-time jobs available for women and men; however, it is not always pos- 
sible at the time of registration to place each student desiring employment. 

Men and women students interested in working part time should inform the 
Office of Industrial Placement. Placement in part-time employment is ar- 
ranged by this office. There are opportunities for various types of employ- 
ment, including work on an exchange basis for board and room. 

Any student employed ten or more hours per week should so notify the 
Office of the Dean of Men or the Office of the Dean of Women. 


BUREAU OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT 


To assist students in securing employment, both while in college and upon 
graduation, the University of California, Santa Barbara, has established a 
Bureau of School and College Placement which includes an Office of Teacher 
Placement and an Office of Industrial Placement. 

The Office of Teacher Placement is maintained for the mutual service of 
school officials and the University’s credentialed graduates, A fee of $5, pay- 
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able to The Regents of the University of California, is charged at the time of 
registration with the Office to cover certain incidental expenses in connection 
with recommendations for positions. The Bureau reserves the right of recom- 
mendation of candidates for positions. 

An individual folder for each student is prepared and maintained perma- 
nently in the Office of Teacher Placement, either in the active or inactive file, 
depending upon the status of the registrant. The same interest is maintained 
in former students as in those who are just completing work at the University, 
and the services of the Office of Teacher Placement are available to former 
students upon their request. 

The Office of Industrial Placement, designed for men and women graduates 
majoring in fields other than teaching, arranges on-campus interviews with 
industrial recruiters and assists students in securing full-time positions upon 
graduation. In addition, the services of the Bureau are available to those seek- 
ing part-time employment while attending the University. 

There is no guarantee that positions will be obtained for students, but 
every reasonable effort is made in their behalf. All candidates for positions 
are expected to reimburse the Office of Teacher Placement and the Office of 
Industrial Placement for telephone messages and telegrams found necessary 
by the Placement Office Manager in transactions in behalf of the students. Ac- 
cumulative placement records are maintained for each registrant, and tran- 

scripts of scholastic records may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar of 
_ the University. Transfer of application folders is made between University of 
California, Santa Barbara, and the University of California, Berkeley, Davis, 
Los Angeles, and Riverside. 


THE STUDENT UNION 


Within the Student Union are lounge and recreation rooms, the Student 
Union Store, the Associated Students offices, the Student Union Coffee Shop, 
and other facilities incident to student activities on campus. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Student organizations. The major student organizations include the Associ- 
ated Students, the Associated Men Students, the Associated Women Students, 
and departmental and class organizations. 


Residence hall organizations. Students in residence halls are organized in 
living groups and conduct social, recreational, and cultural activities for their 
members. All these organizations are integrated by means of a Residence 
Hall Council. Student government at this level is coordinated with the As- 
sociated Students through participation of council members on appropriate 
Associated Student committees and boards. 


Sororities and fraternities: There are eight national sororities and eight 
national fraternities. These function through the Panhellenic Council and 
the Interfraternity Council respectively. New women students may apply for 
Fall Rush after July 1, 1959. The deadline for return of completed application 
forms is August 28, 1959. Further information about these organizations may 
be secured from the Office of the Dean of Students. 


Phrateres. This is a women’s international social and service organization 
open to all women students. 

In addition to these, the University of California, Santa Barbara, offers 
opportunity for membership in many national honorary professional fraterni- 
ties, national and local service organizations, and special-interest groups. 
There are fourteen academic honorary organizations and six honorary service 
organizations as listed below. In addition, there are a number of departmental 
clubs not listed. 


rt 
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Honorary Organizations: 

Alpha Mu Gamma (Foreign Lan- 
guage) 

Alpha Phi Gamma (Journalism) 

Beta Beta Beta (Biology) 

Cal Club (Intercampus) 

Chi Alpha Delta (Elementary Edu- 
cation) 

Delta Phi Upsilon (Early Childhood 
Edueation ) 

Epsilon Pi Tau (Industrial Arts) 

Epsilon Xi Epsilon (Electricity) 

Gamma Epsilon Tau (Graphic Arts) 


Honorary Service Organizations : 
Alpha Phi Omega (Scout Leadership) 
Block C (Lettermen) 

Blue Key National (Upperclassmen ) 
Chimes (Junior Women) 
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Kappa Delta Pi (Education) 

Kappa Omicron Phi (Home Eceo- 
nomics) 

Phi Alpha Theta (History) 

Phi Beta (Women majoring in 
Speech or Music) 

Pi Sigma Alpha (Political Science) 

Scabbard and Blade (Military Sci- 
ence) 

Sigma Delta Mu (Metal Working) 

Tau Kappa Alpha (Forensics) 

Theta Alpha Phi (Dramatics) 


Colonel’s Coeds (ROTC support) 
Crown and Scepter (Senior Women) 
Spurs (Sophomore Women) 
Squires (Sophomore Men) 


Student activities. The Associated Students sponsor the publication of a 
Semiweekly newspaper, a yearbook, a directory, a program of intercollegiate 
athletics, debating, radio programs, speech contests, dramatics, a dance con- 
cert, musical productions, assembly programs, and a special program of 


dances, picnics, and assemblies. 


Eligibility for office in student organizations. In order to be a candidate 
for office, or to maintain an office, a student must have a total scholastic 
average of at least a grade C, and must have earned at least a grade C average 
the previous semester and carry a program of no less than 12 units, unless 
practice teaching is a part of the program. 


STUDENT MAIL 


Students residing on the campus may receive mail addressed to them in care 


of the residence halls. 


For on-campus communications, boxes are provided in the Student Union 
building where messages may be left for, and received by, students. 

A U.S. Post Office substation is located in the Student Union Store. Its 
services include selling stamps, mailing insured or other packages, and han- 


dling certified or registered mail. 


CAMPUS OFFICE HOURS 
Normally, campus offices are open 8-12, 1-5, Monday through Friday. The 


Office of Public Information is open 
Limited general information may be o 
end. Matters pertaining to admissions 

Campus telephone: WOodland 7-12 


Saturday morning, 9-12, in addition. 
btained from the library over the week 
and housing may be arranged by mail. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


The following regulations apply to students of both the Applied Arts and 
Letters and Science divisions. 

Unit and grade-point requirements. A minimum of 120 semester units and 
twice as many grade points, is required for graduation with a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. In order to graduate, the candidate’s record must show twice as 
many grade points as there are units in the total credit value of all courses 
undertaken in the University of California. Moreover, the student must main- 
tain at least a C average in the field of study which constitutes a major or a 
minor. 

The attention of transfer students is directed to the fact that this minimum 
average must be maintained in the courses undertaken in the University of 
California. Half of the minimum number of units required for graduation 
will normally be completed in lower division status. No fewer than 40 units 
of the total requirements must be selected from upper division courses taken 
in upper division status. 

Extension credit toward graduation. A maximum of 30 semester units of 
work taken in University of California extension courses prefixed by X, XB, 
XL, XR, XSB, or in extension courses acceptable for transfer to the Univer- 
sity of California from other universities, may be counted toward graduation. 
Such courses taken while the student is regularly enrolled at Santa Barbara 
must be (1) included in the student’s program, (2) counted as a part of the 
student’s course load, and (3) approved by the student’s adviser. The entire 
approved study list must be filed with the Registrar’s Office before the work 
is undertaken. Petition forms requesting authorization for such extension and 
correspondence courses may be obtained at the Registrar’s information 
window. 

Residence requirement. Every candidate for a bachelor’s degree is required 
to have been enrolled at the Santa Barbara campus during the senior or final 
year of residence. Twenty-four units must be completed while so enrolled. 
For this purpose, it is permissible to offer Summer Session work undertaken 
at Santa Barbara, but the student must complete at least one regular semester 
of his senior or final year in resident courses of instruction. Credit earned by 
special examinations taken at Santa Barbara does not meet this requirement. 

For the student’s protection, he should file a petition to enroll in any 
course taken off campus during the senior year before enrolling in that course. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS 


A knowledge of the provisions and principles of the United States Constitu- 
tion and of American history, including American institutions and ideals, 
and of the principles of state and local government established under the 
Constitution of the State of California, is required of all candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree. This requirement may be satisfied by any of the fol- 
lowing choices: 


1. Political Science 20 and one of the following: History 17A, 17B, or 8B. 

2. History 17A—17B. 

3. History 8A—8B. 

4, Any two upper division courses chosen from the following: Political 
Science 100, 113, 152, 157, 172; History 171, 173A, 173B, 174, 175, 177, 
181. 

5. Political Science 20 and any one of the upper division courses listed in 
4 above. 
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6. Passing a noncredit examination in American history or American in- 
stitutions under the direction of the Department of Social Sciences. 

7. Presenting evidence that the requirement has been satisfied at another 
collegiate institution whose credits are acceptable for transfer at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 

Credit for any of the above courses earned in University Extension or in sum- 
mer session may be used in fulfilling this requirement. 

In special instances a deviation from these methods of satisfying the re- 

quirement may be authorized by the appropriate divisional dean. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


Every able-bodied male undergraduate in the lower division who is a citizen 
of the United States, unless he is over twenty-three years of age and has been 
officially notified of exemption, must report immediately at the time of regis- 
tration for enrollment in military science. Students must list the prescribed 
courses in military science on their study card with other courses. Students 
claiming exemption from all or part of the basic course because of noncitizen- 
ship, physical disability, active service in the Armed Forces, or previous 
R.O.T.C. training may petition the University for exemption. The petition 
for excuse from, or deferment of, military science must be filed on or before 
registration day. A student who petitions to be excused from military science 
should nevertheless present himself to the proper instructors for enrollment 
while action on his petition is pending. 

Upon submission of a petition, veterans of the Armed Forces may be ex- 
empted from the basic course and may, upon application, be admitted to the 
advanced course when upper division academic standing has been achieved. 

If a student subject to this requirement lists the prescribed course on his 
study card, and thereafter without authority fails to appear for work in the 
course, his neglect will be reported to the Chancellor, the academic deans, 
Dean of Students and the student’s major adviser. The Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics may invoke temporary and immediate suspension. The 
student’s case will be referred to a review board who will report its findings 
and recommendations to the Chancellor through the appropriate dean. 

Further information about the requirement in military science, including 
a statement of the grounds upon which students may be excused from this 
work, is obtainable from the Department of Military Science. 

Students who enter the University with advanced standing will have the re- 
quirements in military science reduced in accordance with the following 
schedule: 

Required Military Science 


Any creditor less Than LS minits +n. otra eee 4 semesters 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The 2-unit requirement in physical education should be satisfied by enroll- 
ment in activity courses through four consecutive semesters in the freshman 
and sophomore years. (See pages 151-154.) Upon recommendation by the 
University physician, a student who is unable to enroll in activities courses 
must enroll in special individual adaptation classes. 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS 


The major in both divisions is usually limited to 40 units. Each division re- 
quires students to follow its program in general education. In addition to 
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meeting requirements of the major department and of the division, the stu 
dent will normally have some free electives. 


Lower Division 


The lower division offers the first two years of study and training in practical 
arts and sciences and in liberal arts and sciences. This includes approximately 
60 units of the total program. The emphasis in all departments is upon general 
education rather than specialization. 


ONE-SEMESTER PROGRAM FOR FRESHMAN WHO Do Not DECLARE A MAJOR 
(These students confer with either the Dean of Applied Arts 
or the Dean of Letters and Scienee. ) 


Units 
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Students anticipating the declaration of majors in mathematics, music, 
physics, chemistry, or early childhood education may delay graduation by 
electing this program. 


Upper Division 


The upper division of the University emphasizes the last two years of the four- 
year curriculum. Sixty semester units must be completed in the upper divi- 
sion; no fewer than 40 units of this total requirement must be elected from 
upper division courses. To be admitted to the upper division, the student must 
normally have completed the lower division requirements and must have satis- 
fied such other requirements as the department of his choice has established. 
In order to take upper division courses, a student with fewer than 55 units 
must petition the dean of his division. Failure to obtain such permission may 
invalidate the student’s program. 

The chairman of the department in which a student registers assigns the 
student’s chief adviser. The student must consult this adviser for assistance 
in all program and other curricular problems. 

The student should choose his major field of study with great care. Per- 
sonal preference, individual qualifications, and future ambitions should be 
carefully weighed. It should be kept in mind that a change of major after 
entering the upper division is likely to prove costly in both units and time. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS 
IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


In the interests of a substantial general education, the following minimum 
basic requirements must be met by all majors in the division: 


SPP GATOUGIC 88a tt wah watt none Someries Perk wats. ot ated 40% 4 
(An appreciation course must be taken in at least one department. 
Activity courses are allowed in one department) 

Controlled electives from fields of general education 
(Courses vary from department to department) 
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Units 
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(Both biological and physical sciences or mathematics, including 
at least one laboratory course, must be included) 
Social ‘sciences ig so.lig AS Ua ee 9 


The departments offering majors in the Division of Applied Arts meet the 
above requirements in somewhat different ways. Students interested in a 
specific major are counseled to seek advice from the proposed major depart- 
ment, or from the divisional dean. See page 22 for majors in the applied arts. 


FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


A freshman student in the Division of Applied Arts normally selects a depart- 
mental major if he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, under 
proper advisement, the selection of a major may be deferred for one or two 
semesters. Generally speaking, a student in this division will, after counseling 
with his faculty adviser, select his electives from subjects that are appropriate 
to his special interests. 

To provide common experience in basie college courses, all entering fresh- 
men in the Division of Applied Arts are required to take the program listed 
below. With the exception of elective courses, all subjects in the freshman 
year are from the basic general education core required of students in the 
Division of Applied Arts prior to graduation. 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
La Controlledscleetives sees Sel re 4 1.. Controlled, electives... ..40eU 4 


(Chosen by proposed major de- 
partment. ) 
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(Chosen by proposed major de- 
partment. ) 


2. English 1B (prerequisite 1A)... 3 
3. Military science and tactics..... 12 
4. Physical .education...4.30-14ne! 3 
5. Science". 2). FAs eee 3 


(a) Biological Science 1B (pre- 
requisite 1A), or 

(b) Physics 15 or 
Chemistry 15, or 

(ec) Other sciences or mathematics 
approved by the division for 


major students 
6. Social science (oun See 3 
Students in Applied Arts who elect a foreign language or for whom a for- 
eign language is required should usually defer the social science requirement 
and schedule foreign language in the freshman year, 


Ge Socialasclences, sen ee ee 3 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


The Division of Letters and Science requires each student to complete a pro- 
gram of general education designed to acquaint him with the cultural heritage 
of his society. In consultation with advisers, students select courses which in- 
troduce them to five broad subject areas; they then elect additional courses 
in at least three of the five areas. Since departmental recommendations may 
vary slightly within the general education program, attention is drawn to the 
“major requirement lists” issued upon matriculation by the Office of the 
Registrar. 


* See pages 36 and 37 for note on Subject A. 


Requirements for the Division of Letters and Science oT 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


1. Literature and Foreign Language Units 
ee OTA Aen) Beis Seas We cts se. Ss SAE ce Es pepe eye qe: 6 
Se OPO IT a ANOCTAUOM. Med Cit hn cine an oe CONTE Mead. Pape 0-12 (16) 


(c) Elective: chosen from 
English: any literature course, OR 
Foreign Language: course 4, any literature course, OR 


poset esas COA OOLR SLONG TA, ts yds belt xis belie ter a> 3 (4) 
2. Natural Science and Mathematics 
(a) Biology 1A, OR Botany 1, OR Zoology 1A................. 4 
Pocnemistays lo vOR Ph ysicgis 6 Wt. 0. UR Wee. ee. oR 3 
(c) Elective: 3 to 4 units chosen from 6(0) below.............. 3 (4) 
3. Social Science and Psychology 
(a) Anthropology 2, OR Psychology 1A, OR Sociology 1........ 3 
+(b) Elective: 3 units chosen from 6(c) below.................. 3 
4, History and Philosophy 
SL SLO? SEAN VECOUTSOL (ioe cr. ake s Gb sage hielo ses 2h lenis 3 
0 LG LES oy Bee A eae, Lae ee rere eee ee 3 
Smee UIA Y CARO OV TUI CECE). nares nc Wiclsterelat eels sss sot ee ns 4 


(a) Art 1 and Music 15, OR 

(b) Art 1 and two art units chosen from 6(e) below, OR 

(c) Music 15 and two music units chosen from 6(¢€) below, exclu- 
sive of activities. 


6. Area Requirements: at least 15 additional units from outside the 
major discipline, dispersed among at least 3 areas with no more 
than 7 units (or two 4-unit courses) in any one area, The choice 
of elective courses is subject to satisfaction of prerequisites which 
Burereiielude COUSENE OL JSttUGlLOEs. weea aren. «+s + 3s ++ 2 ++ sss 15 
(a) English: any literature course 

Foreign Language: course 4, any literature course 
Speech: 11, 42, 45, 130, 142, 154, 160A, 160B, 167 
(b) Biology: 1B, 30, 130, 131, 150, 195A, 195B 
Botany: 2, 3, 105, 106, 108A, 140 
Zoology: 1B, 104, 113A, 113B 
Chemistry 15 
Physies 15 
Geology: 2, 3, 7,101, 105, 107, 109, 117 
Mathematics: 3A, 32 
(c) Anthropology: any course 
Economies: 1A, 1B, 10, any upper division course 
Geography 1 
7 Political Science: any course 
Psychology: any course 
Sociology: any course 
(d) +History: any course 
Philosophy: 31, any upper division course 


* The division requires the completion of course 3 in one language or course 2 in each 
of two languages. The requirement may be satisfied partially or wholly by one foreign 
language taken in high school as follows: 

Two years high school foreign language—4 university units 

Three years high school foreign language—8 university units 

Four years high school foreign language—12 university units 
Students continuing their high school language in the university should do so as soon as 
possible after entrance. Foreign students should consult the Foreign Student Adviser. 

+ The attention of the student is directed to the requirement in American History and 
Shes which may be satisfied by upper or lower division courses. (See pages 53 
and 54.) 
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(e) Art: 4, 8, 102 through 119 inclusive 
Music: 16, 111 through 119 inclusive, upper division activity 
courses (maximum 2 units) 
7. Additional Requirements 


(a) Physical Education 2.0.0... «1.4 sss oo 2 
(b) Military Scienee (men) :......2 7. 17.) 6 


FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


A freshman student in the Division of Letters and Science may select a major 
subject if he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, the selection 
of a major may be deferred for one year in the interest of general orienta- 
tion to college work. See page 55 for a one-semester program for freshmen 
who do not declare a major. The following program is recommended for all 
entering freshmen who have selected a major in the Division of Letters and 
Science. Deviations from the program may be made only upon the approval 
of the department chairmen. 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 

Te Hing lished pee es eee ee 3 1, English’ 1B liso soe 3 
2. uanguage sree eas be eee 4 2. Language... ee) a ee ee 4 
3. Military Science and Tactics.... 13 3. Military Science and Tactics.... 13% 
4" Physical’ Education... ... ) 0. 3 4. Physical Education 455 - oe 3 
5. Elective from group 2, 3, or 4 5. Elective from group 2, 3, or 4 

aDOVe satin. c ee eee Soe ke: 3-4 above ® *) 02, 2 ee eee 3-4 
6. Electives from general education 6. Electives from general education 

and from departmental require- and from departmental require- 

INCH US oe. te Ae eee 2—6 ments “.... < : . «hada ee 2—6 


Courses To Be Completed in Lower Division Standing 


In order to avoid conflict with major subject. areas, the majority of the units 
in the general education core should be completed in lower division standing. 


STUDENT TEACHING 


The publie schools of the city of Santa Barbara and near-by cities and towns 
afford the laboratory for student teaching. Both demonstration of modern 
practices and supervision of student teachers are carried out by selected 
teachers and principals of these schools under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education. Student teachers are placed in all grades from the kinder- 
garten through the secondary schools. For further information, see pages 93 
and 94 and the descriptions under the respective departments. 


Requirements 


Grades. In order to register for student teaching at the early childhood, 
elementary, junior high and special secondary level, the student must have 
maintained a scholarship average of grade C or higher in courses taken in the 
University of California. 

At the conclusion of any semester, should the student’s average fall below 
grade C, he may not register for student teaching until the C average has 
been reestablished. 

No student may be graduated, with teaching credentials, with less than a C 
average in student teaching. When the scholarship average in student teaching 
falls below grade C, additional units beyond the 120 total units required for 
graduation will be imposed until the average grade in student teaching 
reaches the C standard. Any grade below a C in directed teaching is not 
considered of “passing quality.” 

An applicant for the general secondary credential must have earned certain 
undergraduate grade-point averages. During his junior and senior years he 
must have maintained a grade-point average of 2.75 in his major and 2.50 
in his academic work in general. In applying these standards, the Committee 
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on Admissions and Graduation may give some consideration to high scores 
attained on the achievement tests of the Educational Testing Service, or on 
the Graduate Record Examination, or on both. 

Every student who has been admitted to the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, as an applicant for the general secondary credential and a fifth year 
of work must maintain an over-all minimum grade-point average of 2.75 in 
courses undertaken by him in his major, in his minor, and in education. A 
student who fails to maintain these standards of scholarship is subject to 
dismissal from the credential program. 


Examinations for Student Teaching 


Proficiency test. Before commencing their student teaching, majors in any 
department must pass a proficiency test in the statutory subjects (reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, language, and penmanship). All students who desire to 
be recommended for a teaching credential by the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, or who plan to do student teaching to satisfy requirements 
for a teaching credential must meet this requirement. This test should be 
taken not later than the first semester of the junior year or preferably the 
first half of the sophomore year. In the ease of transfers, it should be taken 
as nearly as possible in conformity with this schedule. 

In the case of graduate or special graduate students, the test should be 
taken at the first opportunity after registration here. It must be completed 
before a student teaching assignment will be given. 

Speech test. All candidates for teaching credentials in any department of 
the University of California, Santa Barbara, must prove their proficiency in 
speech by passing Speech 11; transfer students may present transfer credit 
in Speech 11 or its equivalent and in addition must pass the speech pro- 
ficiency test during their first semester of enrollment at Santa Barbara. In 
special cases, Speech 46, 136 or 172 may be substituted for Speech 11 in satis- 
fying this requirement. Students who complete Speech 11 with a D grade, or 
demonstrate lack of speech adjustment or show particular defects, either dur- 
ing the course work or in student teaching, may be required to take a corrective 
course or its equivalent. The speech test is given twice each semester. Retests 
are allowed only in unusual cases. 

Graduate or special graduate students working toward a credential should 
take the speech test unless they have had Speech 11 in this University. 

Physical Examinations for Teaching Credentials. See page 94. 


Minors 


In most of the majors a minor is not required in order to complete require- 
ments for graduation. 

To satisfy the requirement for the State credential, students whose major 
is in junior high school education must complete two minors in subjects 
taught in high school. For those departments in which minors are required 
or recommended, see the departmental descriptions. Candidates for the gen- 
eral secondary credential or the master’s degree, should plan to complete at 
least one minor. 

Minors must be approved by the chairmen of the departments in which they 
are offered. At least a grade C average must be maintained in all courses 
taken at the University of California which are submitted for a minor for 
the Junior High School credential. 

_Units required for a minor. Eighteen to 20 units, of which 6 must be upper 
division, are, in general, required to complete a minor in any department. 
For details regarding the requirements for a minor in any department, the 
student should consult the chairman of that department. 

Minors available. The following minors are offered at Santa Barbara: art, 
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biology, botany, chemistry, economics, education, English, French, geology, 
German, graphic arts, health education, history, home economics, industrial 
arts, mathematics, military science, music (vocal, instrumental, theory, public 
school), philosophy, physical education, physical science, physics, political 
science, psychology, Spanish, sociology, speech, and zoology. 


THE GRADUATE PROGRAM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA, offers graduate programs 
leading to the Master of Arts degree and the general secondary credential in 
the fields listed below. 


THE MASTER OF ARTS 


Majors are offered in chemistry, economics (economic theory, American 
economic history, history of economic thought), English, history (the Ameri- 
can West, Civil War and reconstruction), mathematics, physical education, 
physies, political science, and psychology. 


THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


Majors are offered in art, biological science, English, French, home economics, 
industrial arts, mathematics, music, physical education, physical science, 
social science, Spanish, and speech and drama. 

Applications for graduate standing will be received from graduates of rec- 
ognized colleges and universities. The basis of selection will be promise of 
success in the proposed work, as judged largely by the previous college record. 
Only students with superior scholarship will be admitted to the graduate 
program. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING GRADUATE STUDY 


In order that prospective graduate students may better understand the con- 
ditions of admission to graduate standing and the requirements for earning 
a master’s degree or a general secondary credential, attention is directed to 
the rules briefly described below. 

All persons seeking graduate standing for the master’s degree or for the 
general secondary credential must apply to the Committee on Admissions 
through the Office of the Registrar. The Committee on Admissions has juris- 
diction over all applications for admission to graduate work. Each applicant 
must file with the Registrar two copies of a formal application and an official 
transcript of his record from each college and university he has attended, 
not later than July 15 for the fall semester, and not later than December 15 
for the ensuing spring semester. The application blank may be obtained from 
the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara, Goleta, California. 
The application must be accompanied by a money order or bank draft for $5 
in payment of the application fee. Payment should be made for the exact 
amount, and checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to 
The Regents of the University of California. 

Approval of an application does not constitute a commitment on the part 
of the University to accept the applicant as a candidate for a degree or to 
recommend him for a credential. Certain requirements must be met while in 
graduate standing prior to a student’s formally becoming a candidate for a 
degree or receiving the recommendation for a credential. Moreover, the Uni- 
versity reserves the right to withhold or withdraw from any student the 
privilege of candidacy or of recommendation prior to the completion of 
requirements for a degree or credential. 

Every person who is granted admission to graduate standing at Santa 
Barbara will be classified either as a graduate student or as a special graduate. 


THE GRADUATE STUDENT 


At Santa Barbara a student may apply for graduate status in one or both 
of two programs as indicated in A and B below. Every graduate student 
must be so enrolled. 
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Graduate Program 


A. Applicants for the Master's Degree 


A student may apply for graduate standing to seek the master’s degree. 
An applicant for this degree is subject to the following regulations: 


1, 


aw 


Admission. No student may be admitted to the program for the master’s 
degree without the approval of the chairman of his department, the 
dean of his division, and the Committee on Admissions and Graduation 
Matters. 


. Preparation. The student’s baccalaureate training must be substantially 


the same as that required for the corresponding major at Santa Bar- 
bara. 


. Scholarship. An applicant for the master’s degree must have maintained 


during his junior and senior years a grade-point average of at least 
3.00 based upon all courses undertaken. Lacking this average, he must 
have scored in the upper quartile among first-year graduate students 
in the Graduate Record Examination in his specialty, or in the general 
aptitude section of this examination if his specialty is not represented 
in the subject area tests. In determining standing in these examina- 
tions, the norms for the National Testing Program must be used rather 
than those of the Institutional Program. 

An exception to these requirements may be granted in the case of a 
student who has been unusually successful in his senior year. To be 
eligible for consideration, a student must have achieved a 2.75 grade- 
point average based on all courses undertaken during his junior and 
senior years, and his admission to graduate standing requires a special 
petition which must be approved by the chairman of his department, 
the divisional dean, and the Committee on Admission and Graduation 
Matters. Such a student will be automatically disqualified for the 
master’s degree if at the end of his first semester of graduate work he 
has not achieved a 3.00 grade-point average in a program composed 
exclusively of courses related to the major field of study and prescribed 
by the department chairman. 

Every student who has been admitted as an applicant for the mas- 
ter’s degree must maintain at least a 3.00 grade-point average in courses 
accepted by the department chairman as part of the 24 units required 
for the master’s program. Failure to do so renders the student liable 
to dismissal from this program. 


. esidence. At least two semesters of academic residence are required 


of all students seeking the master’s degree. Each six- or eight-week 
summer session counts as one-half of one semester of residence. Further 
details may be obtained from the chairman of the department. 


- Program. The program of every student who is seeking the master’s 


degree must be approved by his department. At least 24 units of grad- 
uate work are required for the degree; 12 of these units will normally 
be in courses numbered in the 200 series. Students seeking the master’s 
degree may enroll in courses numbered 198 and 199, but may not utilize 
them to satisfy the 24 units required for the master’s degree. Further 
information regarding course requirements may be obtained from the 
chairman of the department. 


. Candidacy. Admission to candidacy is not automatic. Approximately 


one semester prior to the completion of the requirements for the mas- 
ter’s degree, an applicant for the degree must make formal petition for 
advancement to candidacy. Further details may be obtained from the 
Office of the Registrar. 


. Thesis. A thesis, creative work project, or comprehensive examination 


is required of every candidate for the master’s degree. Further details 
are available from the chairman of the department. 
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B. Applications for Recommendation for the 
General Secondary Credential 


A student may apply for graduate standing for the purpose of obtaining 
the general secondary credential. An applicant for this credential is sub- 
ject to the following regulations as well as those imposed by the State 
Department of Education: 


1.'Admission. No student may be admitted as an applicant for the general 
secondary credential unless his application is approved by the chairman 
of the department of his teaching major, and the Committee on Ad- 
missions and Graduation Matters. 

2. Preparation. The student’s baccalaureate training must be substantially 
the same as that required in the field of his teaching major at Santa 
Barbara. The applicant’s undergraduate program must exhibit breadth 
in general education in such fields as the fine arts, languages and 
literature, the sciences, psychology, philosophy, and the social sciences. 
Deficiencies in this regard must be removed prior to admission to can- 
didacy as prescribed by the chairman of the department of the teach- 
ing major and approved by the dean of the division in which the 
student’s major is offered at Santa Barbara. 

3. Scholarship. An applicant for the general secondary credential must 
have earned certain undergraduate grade-point averages. Admission 
into the general secondary program requires a 2.5 grade-point average 
for all work taken in the junior and senior years and a 2.75 grade-point 
average for work taken in the major during the junior and senior years. 
In applying these standards, the Committee on Admissions and Gradua- 
tion Matters may give some consideration to high scores attained on the 
achievement tests of the Educational Testing Service, or on the Graduate 
Record Examination, or on both. 

Every student who has been admitted to the Santa Barbara campus 
as an applicant for the general secondary credential must maintain an 
over-all minimum grade-point average of 2.75 in courses undertaken by 
him in his major, in his minor, and in education. A student who fails 
to maintain these standards of scholarship is subject to dismissal from 
the credential program, 

4. Residence. The residence requirements for recommendation for the gen- 
eral secondary credential are the same as those for the master’s degree. 

5. Program. The program of every student who is seeking the general 
secondary credential must be approved by the chairman of the depart- 
ment of his teaching major, in consultation with the Department of 
Education. To be recommended for the credential, the student must 
complete at least 24 units of upper division work, or graduate work, 
or both. A teaching major and a teaching minor must be completed. 
Only in the Division of Letters and Science may a candidate with a 
nonteaching major qualify for recommendation, In such cases, two 
teaching minors must be completed. Applicants with a major in the 
Division of Applied Arts must complete a minor in the Division of 
Letters and Science. Every applicant must receive the approval of the 
Committee on Teaching Eligibility before he undertakes his student 
teaching. At least one month before the end of the semester immedi- 
ately preceding the semester in which the student proposes to undertake 
his student teaching, he must file with the Director of Student Teaching 
a form entitled “Application for Student Teaching Assignment.” Fur- 
ther details regarding program requirements may be obtained from 
the chairman of the major department. 

6. Candidacy. Admission to candidacy is not automatic. Approximately 
one semester prior to the completion of the requirements for the general 
secondary credential, an applicant for the credential must make formal 
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petition for advancement to candidacy. Further details may be obtained 
from the Registrar’s Office. Admission to candidacy is subject to the 
approval of the department of the student’s major in consultation with 
the department of the student’s minor, and with the Department of 
Education. 


THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


The general secondary credential authorizes the holder to teach any or all 
subjects (with the exception of classes organized under the provisions of 
the Federal and State Vocational Education Acts) in all grades of any 
junior college, senior high school, four-year high school, junior high school, 
and the seventh and eighth grades of elementary school. 

A student must apply for graduate standing for the purpose of obtaining 
the general secondary credential. 


Curricular Requirements 


A. The candidate must complete a teaching major of at least 36 units, with a 
minimum of 12 units in upper division and/or graduate courses, At least 
6 units in subject fields commonly taught in secondary schools must be 
earned while the student is in graduate standing. He must also complete 
a teaching minor of 20 units as prescribed by the minor departments. Stu- 
dents with a major in the Division of Applied Arts must present a minor 
from the Division of Letters and Science, except that male students in 
either division may present a minor in military science. 

Teaching majors and minors in the Division of Letters and Science are: 
art; biological Sciences—biology, botany, or zoology; English; mathe- 
matics; music; physical sciences—chemistry, geology, physics, physical 
science; social Sciences—economics, history, political Science, social sci- 
ence, sociology; speech. Teaching majors and minors in the Division of 
Applied Arts are: home economics, industrial arts, music, men’s physical 
education, women’s physical education, speech. 


B. Candidates must complete 24 units in education. See page 93. 


THE SPECIAL GRADUATE STUDENT 


At Santa Barbara a student may apply for admission to Special Graduate 
status in only one of two categories as indicated below. The attention of 
every applicant for this status is directed to the statement on page 61 of these 


mendation for the general secondary credential. Moreover, such students may 

not enroll in 200 series courses or in student teaching for the general sec- 

ordary credential. 

A. Applicants for an undergraduate credential, A student may apply for 
Special Graduate status in order to complete an undergraduate credential, 
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deans. Special Graduates must maintain a grade-point average of at least 
2.5 in all courses or be subject to dismissal. 


B. Applicants seeking to attain a specific objective within a limited time. 
Such applicants must have achieved a grade-point average of at least 2.5 
in all courses undertaken during their junior and senior years, and must 
maintain this average, or be subject to dismissal. 


CAREERS FOR GRADUATES OF A 
LIBERAL ARTS PROGRAM 


THE FIRST CAREER a student in a liberal arts program pursues is the university 
itself. Here he will remain, if he enters as a freshman and later obtains 
his A.B., for four years; here, whatever his major, he will take work in sci- 
ence, literature, philosophy, history, the fine arts, and a variety of other 
subjects; here, his total academic experience may include more than forty 
Separate semester courses; and, finally, what happens to him here can alter 
the entire course of his later life. 

A student’s first obligation to his career within the liberal arts program 
is to make it the most. exciting one possible for himself as an individual ; 
and he can best do this by selecting the subjects and the teachers that offer 
his own particular mind the greatest stimulation and the greatest possible 
opportunities for growth. He will discover what these courses are, and who 
these teachers are, with the help of fellow students, faculty advisers, and 
his own experience as he proceeds from semester to semester. If his career 
within the college is a suecess—that is, if he achieves, in pursuing it, a maxi- 
mum of intellectual exhilaration and a minimum of sheer boredom—he will 
leave college with the best possible preparation for his own future: an edu- 
cated mind and a habit of enthusiastic response to any challenge that may 
confront him. 

Besides being a career in itself, a liberal arts program also offers its stu- 
dents varying degrees of opportunity to prepare themselves for Specific sorts 
of life work after graduation. For some later careers, such as that of a doctor 
or a physicist, preparation needs to begin early and requires careful plan- 
ning; for others, such as that of a lawyer, journalist, or businessman, much 
greater flexibility in choice of university courses and major subjects is possible. 
A few notes on specific careers which have been embarked on by graduates of 
the University of California, Santa Barbara, follow. 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, 
OTHER PLANT SCIENCES 


These professions require a strong program in the natural sciences with a 
major in botany. Preprofessional training in landseape architecture includes 
suitable courses in art. A year in a graduate or technical school subsequent 
to graduation forms a basis for a position of leadership in the field. 


BUSINESS 


Business opportunities, especially in the executive branches, are excellent 
today for graduates of liberal arts institutions. Many students, in preparation 
for a business career, major in economics; but many other majors, such as 
Hispanic-American studies, foreign languages, literature, or mathematics 
also number successful businessmen among their graduates. One of the lead- 
ing graduate schools of business administration in the United States today 
leaves the widest possible choice of courses and majors open to all applicants; 
its catalogue reads as follows: “To be eligible for admission... a man ordi- 
narily must hold a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent from a recognized 
collegiate institution in this country or abroad. There are no specifie courses, 
prerequisites, majors, or areas of concentration a man must have completed 
to qualify as an applicant. The Admissions Board is more interested in the 
quality of the man and the quality of the work done than it is in the specific 
courses taken.” 
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For students with specific undergraduate interests in various aspects of 
business the Santa Barbara campus offers a wide range of courses in the fields 
of government and business including accounting, statistics, economic theory 
and history, money and banking, business cycles, labor problems, government 
and business, and international trade. The Department of Industrial Arts 
offers a program in industrial management which prepares for specific posi- 
tions in industry. 


COLLEGE TEACHING 


A student who, in the course of his college career, becomes sufficiently inter- 
ested in his major subject, or in some other subject, may wish to consider 
college teaching as a possible career. If so, he should seek advice from the 
faculty members in the area that interests him. He should also take into 
account, in planning his own future, the fact that most college teachers today 
find it an advantage to have the Ph.D. degree; and that for this degree, in 
many graduate schools, a knowledge of French, German, and sometimes a 
third language may be required. 


ENGINEERING 


Preéngineering students wishing to prepare for transfer to the undergrad- 
uate program of the Colleges of Engineering of the University of California 
should consult the ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE COLLEGES OF ENGINEERING, con- 
taining requirements for entrance at the junior level. Certain of the lower 
division required courses in engineering are not available at Santa Barbara. 
However, well-qualified students who prefer to obtain two years of work at 
Santa Barbara may then complete the junior entrance requirements, including 
the Upper Division Engineering Examination, on the Berkeley or Los Angeles 
campus during the summer following the sophomore year. Acceptance at the 
junior level is determined by the Colleges of Engineering on the basis of 
scholastic records, examination results and recommendations. The lower divi- 
sion engineering examination, an aptitude test, should be taken by prospec- 
tive engineering students before entry into the freshman year. 

4-2 Program. It is becoming increasingly difficult for the student to com- 
plete the requirements for an engineering degree in four years. Moreover, 
there is a need in industry and in research and development laboratories for 
engineering scientists who possess necessary fundamental preparation in the 
sciences and mathematics as well as a more extensive background in the 
liberal arts. A combination of four years undergraduate plus two years of 
graduate study, known as the 4-2 program, presents an excellent solution to 
this need. In this sequence of courses superior students are able to obtain a 
master’s degree in certain fields of engineering in two years, after graduation 
from a liberal arts institution with a major in an area of the physical sciences 
or mathematics. Graduates in this category are in special demand. 


JOURNALISM 


Journalism students throughout the United States may be found to be 
majors in almost any field traditionally associated with the liberal arts. 


LAW 


The legal profession regards a broad liberal arts education as its soundest 
background. Most valued prerequisites for later legal training are: the ability 
to write and speak with clarity and precision; a critical understanding of 
the human institutions and values with which the law deals; and creative 
power in thinking. The development of these fundamental capacities is not 
necessarily dependent upon any particular course or combination of courses, 
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but must be fitted to individual interests and needs. However, most prelaw 
students tend to major in one of the social sciences, such as political science, 
Also recommended is substantial work in history, economies, philosophy, 
literature, and speech. 


LIBRARIANSHIP 


eign languages are useful and sometimes required. There is an increasing 
need in the large and special libraries for specialized subject interests, and 
any subject major in either division of the Santa Barbara campus provides 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNICIANS 


Students interested in becoming medical laboratory technicians should major 
in zoology and plan to take an additional year of professional training at an 
accredited hospital or school for technicians, 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY 


but the admissions policies of. medical schools. While some medical and 
dental schools accept students at the end of their junior year of undergraduate 
premedical or predental training, experience has shown that only students with 
outstanding academie records are admitted without the bachelor’s degree. 
Therefore, students interested in these fields are strongly advised to follow 
the regular degree program in whatever major they choose, rather than solely 
to satisfy specific preprofessional course requirements. 


NURSING 


Students interested in entering a nursing school which requires two years of 
college preparation and awards a bachelor’s degree on completion of the 


schools. They should major in biology or zoology and complete the first two 
years of the regular degree program, selecting those courses which will] satisfy 
both programs. 


Psychology courses at Santa Barbara contribute to general education as 
well as to preprofessional work leading to specialized graduate fields such as 
clinical psychology. The master’s degree is considered minimal for profes- 


SOCIAL WORK 


Social work as a profession now requires specialized training in a graduate 
School. Students interested in the profession are advised to major in one of 
the social sciences including courses in sociology, economics, anthropology, 
political science, psychology, and statistics. Students at Santa Barbara may 
select courses which will prepare them for a graduate school of social work 
or, in some instances, for in-service training programs or direct employment. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1959-1960 
EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The Semester Unit. A semester unit represents one full period of classwork 
per week with two hours outside preparation or, if a laboratory subject, three 
full periods a week, taken for the entire semester. In any laboratory course, 
three laboratory hours have the unit value of one lecture hour. The unit value 
of each course is indicated by a number in parentheses immediately following 
the title of the course. 

Roman Numeral and Letter Designations. The Roman numerals I and II 
and the letters Yr. are placed after the unit value of courses to show when 
they are offered: I, in the fall semester; II, in the spring semester; I, II, in 
both semesters; and Yr., continued through the fall and spring semesters. 

Year Courses; Double Numbers. A course designated by a double number 
(for example, History 4A—4B) is continued through two successive semesters, 
ordinarily from September to June. The student should use the first number 
in registering for the course during its first semester, and the second number 
during its second semester. Generally the first half of such a course is pre- 
requisite to the second half. A final report is made by the instuctor at the 
end of each semester. The student may discontinue the course at the end of 
the first semester, with final credit for the first half of the course, except as 
otherwise noted. 

Classification and Numbering of Courses. Courses are classified and num- 
bered as follows: 

(1) Lower Division Courses (numbered 1-99, or indicated by letters if in 
subjects usually given in high school). A lower division course is one open to 
freshmen and to sophomores; such courses are not credited as upper division 
work in any department. 

(2) Upper Division Courses (numbered 100-199). An upper division course 
in any department is one which is open only to those students who have com- 
pleted a lower division course, or courses, in that department, or is an elemen- 
tary course in a subject of such difficulty as to require the maturity expected 
of an upper division student. 

(3) Graduate Courses (200-299). A graduate course is one which is open 
normally only to students in graduate standing. 

Special courses in each department numbered 199, and entitled, for ex- 
ample, Independent Studies in Art, Independent Studies in Biological Sci- 
ences, are courses which present an opportunity for independent study on the 
part of well-prepared major students who have completed 85 or more units. 
No more than six semester hours of 199 courses can be credited to a student, 
and the limit for one semester is 4 units. 
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ART 


Kurt Baer, Ph.D., Professor of Art. 

Catherine C. Campbell, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 

William HE. Dole, M.A., Associate Professor of Art (Chairman of the Depart- 
ment). 

Ruth Me Ellison, M.A., Associate Professor of Art, Emeritus. 

Jacob Lindberg-Hansen, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 

*Mario A. Del Chiaro, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Howard C. Fenton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Leland W. Gralapp, Ph.D., Visiting Assistant Professor of Art. 

“Edward A. Kincaid, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

William A. Rohrbach, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Robert C. Thomas, M.F.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Howard Warshaw, Assistant Professor of Art. 

Jane Purcell, M.A., Instructor in Art. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a major 
in art in the Letters and Science Division. 

The Department of Art reserves the privilege of retaining student work 
for a period of one year for exhibition purposes. In laboratory classes the 
department requires 3 hours of work each week for each unit. 


Preparation for the Major: Units 
Art 1. The Understanding of Art ........02 5.5 eee 2 
Art 4, History of Ancient Att:\ itn: seu ste ee 2 
Art.8. History, of Modern-Art?. ..\cnc.n.4 0k 4d ee 2 
Art 20,, Beginning “Drawing oi.4 sen. ks «i. sage 2 
Art 21. Beginning Figure Drawing .......). ac eee 2 
Art 31. Design and Color #\y 4.1, t74.es senda eee 2 
Art 38,.Beginning. Seulpturé.., 4... o) .acde an a ee 2 
Art 42. Beginning, Painting’), 2... ©. si). 4245, Ge 2 
History'4A—4B. History of Europel... sists eee 3-3 

MAJOR 


Requirements for the Major: Satisfactory completion of one of the following 
programs, 24 units, in upper division courses. For divisional requirements, 
see pages 55-58. 


Major with History Emphasis Units 
Art 102, Oriental” Art vv oes....5e te 2 
Art 103. Prehistoric and Primitive Arts .................. 2 
Art 104, Ancient: Art (15) ie 2 
Art 107, Medieval Art .3...4..0. o-s0lchn aly er 2 
Art. 108. Renaissance, Art 2c. cuss ste. Le 2 
Art 110.17th- and 18th-Century Painting 7... eae 2 
Art 111, Painting in the 19th Century ................... 2 
Art 112. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art ....2.). 2 
Art 113, History of Sculpture 4... 0... 2 
Art 115A. Spanish Art 

or 
Art 115B. The Arts of Hispanic America ................ 2 
Art 117. The Art of theiUnited States. susuee ene 2 
Art 131. Advanced Design and Color..................... 2 


* Absent on leave, 1959-1960, 
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Art 71 


Major with Painting Emphasis Units 
Four units in art history from the following: 

Art l0S,-Art 10, Art LiL, Aredia eee Bata ata 2-2 
Arti LelUsAGVENnced DITAWINP: si. is 6 sc mle ds pene Mae orb. 2 
Art,121. Advanced Life Drawing ....20 0404. Rees. ae. 2 
Artes A-128B.. Print. Making) (. tn. ares Aen ont har vee 2-2 
Art 131, Advanced. Design-and Color 273. Shane... 2 
Eight units from the following: 

Art 140, Art 142A—B-C—D-E-F...............----- 2—2-2-2 
Art 160A. Advanced Sculpture 

or 
ATG LOL W000 Sculptiret: (tee. 2 Tira seer ee tres 2 


Major with Sculpture Emphasis 

Four units in art history from the following: 

ArtelQ2vArt 103, Art 111; Art 112, Art 113 Saseareins.ue 2-2 
AT Eal SOMA ELV ONCOU, DITAWIDG catalan: este tes pee eas a> 8's) re 2 
Arts 21. A dvancedebiferDrawing, wetiee Soa s. wl. hee: 2 
Art isl Advaneed Design and: Color Ri. gai: tities 2 
Two units from the following: Art 142A—B-C—D-E-F..... 2 
Art 160A—B-—C-D. Advanced Sculpture .............. 2—2-2-2 
Arti LOLW.00d oculptire, jetties one aici nite nGay. cl te contra 2 
Art 175A. The Art of Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture....... 2 


Recommended for all Majors: 
PTAIGSODN ul SOL ch ne seus ga Care gic nines 4 ee ony ease Ae 3 


MINOR 


Requirements for the Minor: satisfactory completion of the following 20 
units. 


Units 
Artie phesUnaerstanding OL;A0bo: sce wr 2 ye ne ans ees 2 
Art 4. History of Ancient Art 
or 

ATES MELIStOry. Ot MLOC CIM ATU ce einme se we ev 2 
Art 20. Beginning Drawing ... 2.2.55 204.0 9 const ese 2 
Art 21. Beginning Figure Drawing ...............-2+.00- 2 
Art ole Design and Color. ciaaepaet otc tacte tte cteeiar r= es 2 
Art42. Beginning Painting... .. 62 cee ce tine te eee eee os 2 
Art electives—upper division ........... eee eee ee eee cence 8 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAM 


A. The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. The candidate must 
complete a major in art, and the following courses: Art 39, Art 170A-170B. 
At least 6 units in subject fields commonly taught in secondary schools must 
be earned while the student is in graduate standing. He must also complete a 
teaching minor as prescribed by the minor department. In addition the eandi- 
date must complete 24 units in education as prescribed by the Department of 
Edueation (see page 93), including 6 units of practice teaching—4 units in 
the major and 2 units in the minor. 


B. The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


Completion of the following units: Units 
Artis The? Understandingsofi Arty, sic hig isisis - eee le i 2 
Art 4. History of Ancient Art 

or 


Art 8. History of Modern Art ......-..6 seece cee e ce enes 2 


Units 

Art 20. Beginning Drawing... $s) suey) sauna 2 
Art 21. Beginning Figure Drawing 4.0714.) 48) Soe 2 
Art.31, Design and Color’ .:. 1/4: @aeeee ee 2 
Art 42. Beginning Painting .; .jc.98)) 01 2 
Art 131. Advanced Design and Color .................... 2 
Art 170A. Design in Materials; = #47. gj) eee 2 
Upper division\art history 1.409) 2 
Art.39 or 1754 or 182, ..)5 5.) mie ee 2 
Edueation A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary 

School/Art. 207.4. ...%. G0 le tee a 2 
Education A 192A. Student Teaching injArt)ii 42 Bas ee 2 


C. The Special Secondary Teaching Credential in Art. 
The candidate must complete a major in art and the following courses: 


Art 39. Ceramics Units 
or 

Art 175A. The Art of Pottery and Ceramic Seulpture....... 2 
Art 170A-170B. Design in Materials .................... 2-2 
Edueation 110. Educational Psychology .'). 20), Gn, eee 3 
Education 147, Audio-Visual-Radio Education .........___ 2 
Education 170. Secondary Education .................... 3 
Education A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary 

School Art... 0. soe s,s a) 2 
Edueation A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary 

School Art... geist ice en ys) a 2 
Education A 192. Student Teaching. 2.2.7... 6 


Also required are proficiency tests, Speech 11 or examination, and physical 
and health examinations. (See pages 59, 94.) 


LOWER DIvIsion CourSsEs 


1, The Understanding of Art. (2) I, II. The Staff 
An appreciation of the art expressions of various cultures, 


4, History of Ancient Art. (2) I. Mr. Gralapp 
Primarily for majors. 
From the Stone Age to the Renaissance. 


8. History of Modern Art. (2) Li Mr. Gralapp 
Primarily for majors. 
Renaissance through modern art. 


20. Beginning Drawing. (2) I, II. Mr. Dole, Mr. Rohrbach, Mr. Warshaw 
Composition in black and white media. 


21. Beginning Figure Drawing. (2) I, II. Mr. Thomas 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 
Anatomy; composition, using the human figure; various media. 


31. Design and Color. (2) I, IT. The Staff 
Analysis of and practice in principles of elementary composition. 


38. Beginning Sculpture. (2) i sgl Wy, Mr. Thomas 
Prerequisite: Art 20. 
Sculptural problems; modeling and casting. 


39. Beginning Ceramics. COVER BE Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Historical fundamentals and techniques of ceramics, 


Art la 


40. Preparation for Painting. (2) I, I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21. 
An introduction to the problems of painting. 


42. Beginning Painting. (2) I, I. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 31. 
Composition in color; water-color media. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102. Oriental Art. (2) IT. Mr. Fenton 
The architecture, sculpture, and painting of India, China, and Japan. 


*103. Prehistoric and Primitive Arts. (2) I. Mr. Fenton 
The art expressions of African, Oceanic, and prehistoric European cultures. 
104. Ancient Art. (2) I. Mr. Gralapp 


Recommended: Art 4. 
The architecture, sculpture, and painting of Egypt, the Near and Middle 
East, Greece, and Italy. 


107. Medieval Art. (2) II. Mr. Gralapp 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting; late Roman to 1300 A.D. 
108. Renaissance Art. (2) I. Mr. Baer 


Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the Renaissance in Italy and Spain. 


110. Seventeenth- and Highteenth-Century Painting (2) I. 
Baroque and neoclassi¢c painting. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 


111. Painting in the Nineteenth Century. (2) I. Mr. Fenton 
Artists and the cultural backgrounds from neoclassicism to the twentieth 
century. 


112. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art. (2) II. Mr. Baer 
Analysis of concepts and trends in architecture, sculpture, painting and the 
allied arts of the twentieth century. 


113. History of Sculpture. (2) IT. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Major periods of sculpture from ancient times to the present. 
115A. Spanish Art. (2) I. Mr. Baer 


The architecture, sculpture, and painting of Spain and Portugal from 
classical times to the present. 


115B. The Arts of Hispanic America. (2) II. Mr. Baer 
The architecture, sculpture, painting and crafts from Pre-Columbian times 
to the present. 


*117. The Art of the United States. (2) I. 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting in the United States from Colonial 
times to the present. 


118. History of Costume. (2) II. Mrs. Campbell 
Historic style periods from ancient times to 1900. 


*119. History of Minor Arts. (2) II. oe 
History and interpretation of design in the various minor arts. 


* Not to be given, 1959-1960. 
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120. Advanced Drawing. (2) I. Mr. Dole, Mr. Rohrbach 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21. 
Composition in black and white media. 


121. Advanced Life Drawing. (2) II. Mr. Thomas, Mr. Warshaw 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21. 
Drawing from the human figure. 


128A-128B. Print-Making. (2-2) I, II. Mr. Warshaw 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 31. ; 
Original print design and method. 


131. Advanced Design and Color. (CARES E Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21, 31, 42. 
Problems in contemporary design theory. 


140. Painting Techniques. (2) IT. Mr. Dole 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21, 31, 42. 
A historical and practical study of the materials of painting, and their use. 


142A-B-C_D-E-F. Advanced Painting. (2-2-2-2-9-2) T, TI. 
Mr. Dole, Mr. Rohrbach, Mr. Warshaw 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21, 31, 42, 131. 
Various media. Need not be taken in sequence. 


160A—B-C-D. Advanced Sculpture. (2—2-2—2) I, II. Mr. Thomas 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21, 31, 38, 131. 
Sculptural problems: various techniques. 


161. Wood Sculpture. (2) I. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21, Glos lode 
Composition in relief and in the round. 


170A-170B. Design in Materials. (2-2) I, IT. Miss Purcell 
Prerequisite: Art 31. 
Design and experiment in various materials. 


175A—B-C_D. The Art of Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture. ( 2—2-2-2) T, II. 
Prerequisite: Art 39 or consent of the instructor. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Creative design, construction, glazing, and firing. 


182. Art in Photography. (2) DTT; Mr. Rohrbach 
Laboratory, lectures, field trips. Prerequisite: Art 31 or equivalent. 
Introduction to photography as an art medium. 


195. Art for Elementary Schools. (2)gt Tle Mrs. Campbell, Miss Purcell 
Art techniques, laboratory practices, observations, For non-art majors. 


199. Independent Studies in Art. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Advanced individual problems. 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art. (2) I. 
Mrs. Campbell 
Education A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (2) IT. 
Mrs. Campbell 
Education A 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Art. (2-2-2) Lands 
Mrs. Campbell 


Art and Home Economics 
See page 85 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


John E, Cushing, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology. 

Demorest Davenport, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

Mary M. Erickson, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology (Chairman of the Depart- 
ment). 

Garrett J. Hardin, Ph.D., Professor of Biology. 

Cornelius H. Muller, Ph.D., Professor of Botany. 

Elmer R. Noble, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

Barbara B. Oakeson, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

Helen E. Keener, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

Maynard F. Moseley, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany. 

Walter H. Muller, Ph.D., ‘Associate Professor of Botany. 

James L. Walters, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 

Harrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 

Joseph H. Connell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology. 

Philip C. Laris, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 

Edward L. Triplett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 

Arthur D. Bissell, M.D., Acting Assistant Professor of Biology. 

Phillip A. Adams, Ph.D., Instructor in Zoology. 

John R. Haller, Ph.D., Instructor in Botany. 

Shirley R. Sparling, Ph.D., Instructor in Botany. 

Susanne D. Barrymore, A.B., Associate in Biology. 

Fred L. Clogston, M.S., Associate in Biology. 

Kenneth R. Skjegstad, B.S., Associate in Biology. 

John S. Stephens, M.A., Associate in Biology. 

Marta S. Walters, Ph.D., Research Associate in Biology. 


Requirements for the Majors. All students are expected to complete satis- 
factorily one of the three major programs listed below and on pages 76-79. 
With the approval of the department chairman, 6 of the required upper divi- 
sion units in the major may be taken in related fields. At the end of the senior 
year majors will be expected to pass an oral examination covering their work 
in the major. 

Requirements for the Minors. All students electing a minor in the biological 
sciences are required to present for graduation 20 units, including six upper 
division units, in courses in the department, consisting of one of the following 
three options: 


Biology: Biology 1A or Zoology 1A; Botany 1; Botany 2 or Zoology 1B 
or Zoology 40. Any two courses from the following list: Biology 30, Biology 
104, Biology 150, Botany 3, Botany 151, Zoology 104, Zoology 112, Zoology 
113B. 


Botany: Botany 1, Botany 2, Botany 3. The remaining units must be in 
botany, except that any two of the following biology courses may be in- 
eluded: Biology 1A, Biology 104, Biology 130, Biology 150. 

Zoology: Zoology 1A-1B; or Biology 1A and Zoology 1B and either Zo- 
ology 112 or Zoology 113A. The remaining work must be in upper division 
zoology except that Biology 104, Biology 130, and Biology 150 are acceptable. 

Preprofessional Program. Recommendations for preprofessional programs 
leading to subsequent study in agriculture, forestry, medical laboratory tech- 
nique, medicine, dentistry, nursing, and similar professions may be found 
on pages 66-68. 


7 Absent on leave, fall, 1959. 
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76 Biological Sciences 


Biology 
A, EMPHASIS UPON ANALYTICAL BIOLOGY 


This emphasis is designed for students whose principal interests lie in 
the relationships among the areas of genetics, cell biology, physiology, and 
the physical sciences. 


Preparation for the Major: 


Required courses: Units 
Biology 1A* or Zoology 1AY>.). 307!) ee 4 
Botany 1... 20 ee ee 4 
Zoology 1B or Botany 2 or Biology 1B.................. 3-4 
Chemistry [A-1B 7 eee eee 8 
At least one semester of organic chemistry............... 4 
Physies"2A~2B 0 ro. Se ee ee 8 

Recommended: 


Mathematics D, 3A-3B 


Lhe Major: 25 units of upper division courses. 
Required courses: Units 
Biology 130. Genetics \gaee eiacnciceek ee 4 


Biology 104. General Bacteriology 1.4. ....4.4e0 eee 4 
Biology 107. Cytologye ci ie o.cis ce ee 4 
Biology 126.,.Cell Physiology. .¢.... 1.4. Ly ee 4 
Biology 127. Principles of Immunology... 4-000 enter eee 3 
Biology 131. Hyolution ji tia% Geico . «cea eae 3 
Biology 194A—B-C-D. Group Studies for Advanced 
Students (is tosis Ase se Ad. ence ease ee 1—1-1-1 

Biology 195A-195B. Development of Biological Ideas..... 1-1 
Biology 198A—B-C. Readings in Biological Sciences....... 1-1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1-4 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology. <. Seno 4 
Botany 128. Advanced Plant Physidlogy:: 0.4.4, aoe 4 
Zoology 100. Vertebrate Embryology ................... 4 


The substitutions up to 6 units that may be made from other courses (such 
as Biochemistry, Physical Chemistry, and Nuclear Physics Laboratory) must 
have the consent of the student’s adviser and the department chairman. 


B, EMPHASIS UPON FIELD BIoLogy 


_ This emphasis is designed for students whose principal interest lies in field 
biology and who wish to devote a considerable proportion of their major work 
to field courses. 


Preparation for the Major: 


Required courses: Units 
Botany 1. General Botany........ 4, 9. ee 4 
Zoology 14.* General Zoology 4.) 4.07) 4 


* Students with A or B grades in Biology 1A may substitute Biology 1A for Zoology 
1A, but in this event Zoology 112 must be taken. 


Biological Sciences (7 
Units 
Chemistry 2. Introductory Chemistry, or Chemistry 1A-1B. 
General: Ghemistry aiiete: 20, 6 Gos tle A OPAR AQ ons SERB 4-8 
Uheomstry 5. Organic Chemistry cuvs ux’ Wyo Se 4 
Botany 2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom, or 
Bopwey LA AuGrTdsie- Zoology fea). aera es ci aualans acon 4 
POCA Y sole OLA Y Was it. dey. sew «wicked Maan cel ae Ca» 6 3 
Recommended : 
A course in elementary statistics.............000.00000. 3 
Geography 1. Principles of Geography.................. 3 
feologyi2e Concepts of Gedlogyaiis sarin Ht ris A AE. 3 
Mathematics D. Intermediate Algebra .................. 3 


The Major: 21 units of upper division courses which shall include not less 
than six each of botany and zoology: 


Required courses: Units 


BioligwnlousGenetics,, 44% 60.64 S49 rise eae tects Gee 4 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology, or 
Biology 101. Cellular Physiology (unless Zoology 50 has 
DOGTIILAREM om: ti tim cotannn cote SRE! IMU age Goes ome kt 4 


At least 12 units chosen from the following courses: 


Botany 1404r rinciples of Bio-Eeology oo. 97.45 52. esos 
Botany 141. Ecology of Biotic Communities.............. 
Botany 151. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants .............. 
Botany 152. Advanced Taxonomie Botany ............... 
Zoology 104 sEntomologye ss. 2) HAN SE PSL URS 
Zoology 112. Invertebrate’ Zoology . 08s. See 
Zoology 113A. Natural History of Vertebrates........... 
Zoology 113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zoology ........ 
Zoolor ya. 4U. eA DIMMs WCOlO Py nn hake enn se COS 


The remainder of the major may be completed by selecting any upper 
division courses in botany and zoology or from the following list of courses 
in biology: 

Biology 104. General Bacteriology aii ness desk debi vas 4 
POD Leen LC POLeCOTIOUO kr tce fs mer nec ate ices cas 3 
BSEU LO Ure Ga COLOD Ye mt, te a, Sr ee ee cies te 4 
Biology 127. Principles of Immunology.................. 3 
BigloeyetotesiuvOlutlOlt war fates teh we eee: fo ce 3 
Biology 194A—B—C-—D. Group Studies for Advanced 
Siidenisore. rs hte ioe GOA A Ooi. o Roe J-1-1 
Biology 198A—B-C. Readings in Biological Sciences ...... 1-1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1—4 


Botany 
Preparation for the Major: 
Required courses: Units 


vial Vesa Oneral OOLRITY nes ns Loe eee ee he ae 4 
Botany 2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom................ 4 
DOL yon OLONY aaa ae te ee Roe te Ee OTIG 3 
ESO UHILY Use tan PO LOIN Ye owen tee ee. ee 3 
Zoology 1A. General Zoology (to be taken by the end of the 

SOUNCINULONVOHE yes ret eee ee ey kee ee ee 4 
One additional course in zoology (either lower or upper 

IV ABI ON Jie Yo Sa canis on te ROE AROS, AIS ott. a ee oo; 3—4 
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Units 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry .................. 
Chemistry 8. Organic Chemistry, or Chemistry 112A—112B. 
Organic Chemistry ..-....,. vss) seen ee 4—8 
The Major: 22 units of upper division courses. 
Required courses: Units 
Biology 130. Genetics /.0..0.0.2.. 2.8. 4 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology ........... ft 


Elective courses: 


14 units of additional upper division work in botany. 
The following courses from the biology list may be included in the 


major: 
Biology 101. Cellular Physiology ...........).) ee + 
Biology 104. General Bacteriology ..............)....0, + 
Biology 105. Microtechnique ..... 27) 2) Goa 3 
Biology 107. Cytology .-...:.....-....5...... + 
Biology 131. Evolution ....:.......... 3) ee 3 
Biology 194A—B-C-D. Group Studies for Advanced 

SC ee er 1—1-1-1 
Biology 195A—195B. Development of Biological Ideas..... 11 
Biology 198A—B-C. Readings in Biological Sciences...... 1-1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1—4 

Zoology 
Preparation for the Major: Units 

Zoology 1A.* GeneralsZoology, uae) Jee 4 
Zoology 1B. Chordate Zoology 7... .. .sasiaasntee a 
Botany 1. General Botany (to be taken by the end of the 

sophomore! year) waive’ event ) lasee eee 4 
One additional course in botany (either lower or upper 

Givision): 4.s:)-0 45% > ovag Fuld oo RR ae 3-4 


ONO Ve 0 (6.0 Le 0 16 deiginn ole ey) Reae Lane 


Organic’ Chemistry “2)) “eves ie 4-8 
Zoology 50. Animal Physiology ............. sage 4 

The Major: 21 units of upper division work. 

Required courses: Units 
Biology 130. Genetics... ox wusee see ee 4 
Zoology 112. Invertebrate Zoology (if Zoology 1A is not 

PTOSONECA ) ce soinse be: dn sun, onan laces gs ae 4 


Elective courses: 13-17 units of additional upper division work in zoology. 
The following courses from the biology list may be included in the major: 


OES e Hee 6 6 6 Fe! ie) eB) a elle “6 aeiet ames 


CD ee Se Mar et om MrT Ne Ce CN tien cn 


iE Ca Ta Va ae CC ar a ey ery ae ary Fre cile 3) Apc 9 
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Biology 195A—195B. Development of Biological Ideas.... 1-1 
Biology 198A—B-C, Readings in Biological Sciences ..... 1-1-1 


* Students with A or B grades in Biology 1A may substitute Biology 1A for Zoology 
1A, but in this event Zoology 112 must be taken, 
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General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


Candidates for this credential must have completed, by the end of a fifth 
year, one of the above departmental majors or its equivalent from another 
aceredited institution. Prior to acceptance of the candidate for the fifth year, 
he must have earned a satisfactory rating in the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion in Biology or have passed a Senior Oral Examination in the department. 
In the case of majors completed in other institutions, the chairman may 
equate certain offerings with Santa Barbara departmental requirements, but 
general requirements of the department (genetics, physiology, etc.) must be 
completed before recommendation for the general secondary credential will 
be given. 

The following courses or their equivalents must be included: 

. (a) Botany 1, (b) Zoology 1A or Biology 1A 

. Botany 2, Zoology 1B or Zoology 50. 

. Zoology 113A or Zoology 113B 

. Zoology 104 or Zoology 112* 

. One of the following: Botany 3, 151, 140, 141 

One of the following: Biology 104, 107, 127 

Additional electives in the major as required to bring total units to 
the minimum required by state law (not less than 36) 

8. A college course in chemistry and a college course in physics 


IS OUP Go Po 


The candidate must also complete 24 units of Education courses as pre- 
scribed by the Department of Education (see page 93). 


General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the department chairman. 


Biology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A. Fundamentals of Biology. (4) I, Il. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 
Cell theory, cell division, and heredity. Physiology of plants and animals, 
with emphasis on man and his place in nature. Survey of the principal groups 
of plants and animals. 


1B. Concepts of Biology. (3) I, Il. Mr. Hardin, Mr. Walters 
Prerequisite: Biology 1A or Zoology 1A or Botany 1. 
Topics discussed are chosen from among the following: origin and nature 
of life, adaptive mechanisms, control of disease, population growth, conser- 
vation and utilization of natural resources, genetics, evolution and eugenics. 


2. Educational Biology. (3) I, IT. Mr. H. Wells 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Biology 14, 
Botany 1, or Zoology 1A. 
A general introductory survey course designed especially for education 
majors. Seashore life and social studies correlation are features. Lectures, 
museum studies, field and laboratory work. 


30. Field Biology. (4) IT. Miss Erickson, Mr. Cushing 
Lecture, two hours; field trips, six hours. 
A study of plants and animals in the field, with emphasis on biological 
principles and recognition of species. 


* This course must be included if Biology 1A is presented in place of Zoology 1A. 
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Upper DIvIsIon CoursESs 


$101. Cellular Physiology. (4) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: general and organic chemistry, and a biological science. 
Recommended: general physics. 
The chemical and physical activities of a cell. Two lectures and two three- 
hour laboratory periods, 


104. General Bacteriology. (4) IT. Mr. Cushing 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: a course in college 
biology and one year of college chemistry. 
Introduction to microbiology. Emphasis on the physiological approach to 
an understanding of the activities of microorganisms in biological, medical, 
and nutritional problems. Consideration of related immunological phenomena. 


105, Microtechnique. (3) I. Mr. Moseley 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: general zoology or 

botany, or consent of the instructor. Recommended: elementary chemistry. 
Preparation of biological materials for microscopic study. 


107. Cytology. (4) II. Mr. Walters 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours, Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 
Zoology 1A, or consent of the instructor. Recommended: course 130, 
Structure and functions of the cell, especially in relation to heredity and 
development. 


127. Principles of Immunology. (3) I. Mr. Cushing 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: organic chem- 
istry (may be taken concurrently) and a year’s course in the biological sei- 
ences or equivalent. 
The principles of immunology are treated as basic biological phenomena. 
Relationships to medicine, biochemistry, genetics, embryology, and evolution. 
Attention is also given to related hematological phenomena. 


130. Genetics. (4) I, IT. Mr. Walters 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 
Prerequisite: an elementary course in biological sciences and high school 
algebra. 
The principles of heredity; applications to man, other animals, and plants. 


131. Evolution. (3) IT. Mr. Hardin 
Prerequisite: Biology 130, or 1B with consent of instructor. 
Organic evolution, with critical discussion of possible mechanisms involved. 


“7150. Marine Biology. bya 
Prerequisite: a course in the biological sciences. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 
Marine organisms and their relation to the environment; significance of 
this to man. 


180. Public Health. (3) I, II. Mrs. Keener 
Prerequisite: one year of biological sciences. 
Ecologic principles of health; the causes of physical and mental diseases, 
communicable and organic; biologic, social, and economic factors in preven- 
tion; administrative organizations and historical background. 


* To be given, summer, 1959, 
* Not to be given, 1959-1960 
t To be given, 1960-1961. 
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194A-B-C_-D. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-1-1-1) I, Il. 
The Staff 
Oral reports by students; one discussion period. Prerequisite: consent of 
the instructor. 
A critical review of research in selected fields of biology, such as genetics, 
ecology, physiology or behavior. 


¢195A-195B. Development of Biological Ideas. (1-1) I, 11. Mr. Hardin 
Prerequisite: upper division standing in the department and consent of the 
instructor. 
Reading of biographies and classical original papers in biology, followed 
by individual reports and class discussion. 


198A-B-C. Readings in Biological Sciences (1-1-1) I, Il. The Staff 
Individual conferences one hour once every two weeks. Prerequisite: senior 

standing with a major in biological sciences and consent of the instructor. 
Special readings designed to broaden the outlook of students and to knit 


into a cohesive whole the basic principles underlying the major disciplines in 
the field. 


199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Hours and eredit by arrangement with any member of the staff. Laboratory 
or field. Prerequisite: senior standing with a major in biological sciences. 


Botany 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. General Botany. (4) I, Il. Mr. W. Muller and the Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 
Fundamentals of plant science; the relation of plants to man. 


2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom. (4) II. Mr. Moseley, Miss Sparling 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 
Morphology and life cycles of the major groups of plants, with emphasis 
on evolutionary relationships. 


3. Field Botany. (3) IT. Mr. Haller 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. 
An introduction to the plants of the region, with emphasis on the com- 
mon families, species, and the communities which they compose. 


6. Plant Anatomy. (3) I. Mr. Moseley 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2. 
An introduction to the anatomy of higher plants. Fundamental descrip- 
tive, comparative, and developmental phases of anatomy. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


105. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in 
alternate years) Miss Sparling 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: Botany 1 
and 2. 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, and evolutionary rela- 
tionships of the algae, fungi, mosses, and liverworts. 


t Not to be given, fall, 1959. 
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+106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in 
alternate years) Mr. Moseley 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: Botany 1 
and 2. 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, comparative anatomical 
features, and evolutionary relationships of the psilopsids, club mosses, horse- 
tails, ferns, gymnosperms, and angiosperms. 


107. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (4) IT. Mr. W. Muller 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Botany 1, Chem- 
istry 8 or equivalent, or consent of the instructor. 
Functions of higher plants: photosynthesis, assimilation, plant nutrition, 
water relations, and hormones. 


7128. Advanced Plant Physiology. (4) I. Mr. W. Muller 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Botany 107 and 
Chemistry 108A-108B, or consent of the instructor. 
Water relations, nutrition, pigments, photosynthesis, assimilation, respi- 
ration, hormones, dormancy, and periodicity in plants. 


140. Principles of Bio-Ecology. (3) I. Mr. C. Muller 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. Prerequisite: Botany 
1 and 2, or Zoology 1A—1B, and one other laboratory course in botany or 
zoology, and consent of the instructor. 
The ecology of plant and animal individuals, species, and communities, 
with emphasis upon habitat analysis and responses. 


141. Ecology of Biotic Communities. ED eee Mr. C. Muller 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. Prerequisite: Botany 
1 and 2, or Zoology 1A-1B, and one other laboratory course in botany or 
zoology, and consent of the instructor. 
The theories of community origin, structure, and function and the geo- 
graphic basis of community distribution. 


151. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) I. Mr. Haller 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: Botany 1 
and 3, or consent of the instructor. 
Field and herbarium studies of flowering plants; the characteristics and 


relationships of plant families; the history and principles of plant classifi- 
cation. 


152. Advanced Taxonomic Botany. (3) II. Mr. Haller 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: consent of 


the instructor. 
Field studies of natural variation and hybridization in flowering plants— 
an attempt to detect modes of evolution from natural variation patterns. 


Zoology 
LOWER DIvISION CourRSsEs 


1A. General Zoology. (4) I. Mr. Davenport 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 
Structure, function, heredity, and evolution: emphasis on invertebrates. 


1B. Chordate Zoology. (4) II. Mr. Davenport 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: Zoology 
1A or, with the consent of the instructor, Biology 1A. 
Structure, function, development, and evolution of chordates. 


+ Not to be given, 1959-1960. 
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25. Human Anatomy. (3) I. Mr. Bissell 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 
The structure of the organ systems based on human material and dissec- 
tion of the cat. 


40. Human Physiology. (3) II. Mr. Laris 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Biology 1A 
and Chemistry 15 or Physies 15. 
An introduction to human physiology, with emphasis upon the muscular 
and nervous systems. 


50. Animal Physiology. (4) II. Mrs. Oakeson, Mr. Laris 
Lecture, 3 hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Zoology 1A—-1B 
and Chemistry 1A—1B or their equivalents. 
An introduction to the functions of organ systems with emphasis on 
mechanisms of coordination. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Vertebrate Embryology. (4) I. Mr. Triplett 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Zoology 
1A-1B. 
Principles and experimental analysis of vertebrate development based 
on a study of amphioxus, amphibians, chick, and pig. 


104. Entomology. (4) II. Mr. Adams 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: Zoology 1A. 
An introduction to ‘the study of insects, their classification, structure, physi- 

ology, and ecology. 


106. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (4) I. Mrs. Oakeson 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. One field trip. Prerequisite: 
Zoology 1A-1B. 
The evolution and ramification of vertebrate structure, with emphasis 
upon function. Laboratory is limited to comparative morphology, but lec- 
tures stress physiology of the chief environmental adaptations. 


111. General Parasitology. (4) II. Mr. Noble 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Zoology 1A-1B. 
Biological aspects of parasitism: animal parasites of man and other ani- 

mals; prevention and control of parasitic diseases. 


112. Invertebrate Zoology. (4) I. Mr. Connell 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: Zoology 
1A, or, with the consent of the instructor, Biology 1A. 
An introduction to the classification, structure, habits, and ecology of in- 
vertebrate animals, with emphasis on 'the marine fauna of the Santa Bar- 
bara area. 


113A. Natural History of Vertebrates. (3) I. Miss Erickson 
Lecture, three hours; one field trip. Prerequisite: a laboratory course in 
biological sciences. 
The interrelations of land vertebrates with their environment; behavior, 
annual cycles, population dynamics, and the bearing of these on distribu. 
tion and evolution. 


113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zoology. (3) II. Miss Erickson 
Lecture, one hour; field trips, six hours. 
Identification of mammals, birds, reptiles, and amphibians; methods of 
studying behavior, annual cycles and habitat relations: systematics. 
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140. Animal Ecology. (4) II. Mr. Connell 
Prerequisite: Zoology 1A or Biology 1A and Zoology 112. 
The relation of animals to their physical and biological environment. 
Emphasis to be placed on the processes affecting the stability and fluctua- 
tions in populations and communities of animals. 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Colloquium 102, The Concept of Evolution: Scientific, Social, and 
Philosophical Implications. (3) I, I. 
Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Hardin, Mr. Walters 
Education Sc 190. Natural Science for Education. (3) I, II. Mr. H. Wells 


Education SB 190. Secondary Biological Science Education. (2) I. 


Mr. H. Wells 

Education SB 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Biological Sciences. 
(2-2) I, II. Mr. H. Wells 
Philosophy 100. Science, Folklore, and Philosophy. (3) I. Mr. Girvetz 


Philosophy 124. Philosophy of Science. (3) II. Mr. Wilkinson 


DIVISIONAL MAJOR, APPLIED ARTS 


Staff members in the Departments of Art and Home Economies appropri. 
ately service this major. The Dean of Applied Arts serves as department 
chairman for the divisional major. 

The major is restricted to students who have specific interests in and 
potential talents for the stated fields. Entrance into the major is subject to 
the approval of the Dean and the Divisional Committee for Applied Arts. The 
major gives appropriate emphasis to general education. 


Art and Home Economics 


This major is designed primarily for young women who wish to combine the 
study of art and home economies with other subject fields in a manner leading 
to intelligent homemaking and participation in community affairs. This major 
does not prepare for teaching. An adviser will be designated by the Dean of 
Applied Arts. 

Seventy-two units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


Units 
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Philosophy 1, or Sociology 1 or 120, or Anthropology 
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History 4A-4B, and 8A-8B or 17A~—17B or Political 
Science 20 and History 17A or 17B or 8B 


Forty-eight units in art and home economies as follows: 

LH De AOR a RE AN eh OSE RIOD MO preg ee ee 22 
Art 1, 4, 8, 20, 21, 31, 42, 119, 170A or 170B, upper 
division electives: 4 units 

PGI GrivCONUMIICH Dar boar Acne a sites hs Als CLR os 26 
Home Economics 9, 10, 13, 15, 90, 93, 95, 101, 141, 
upper division electives (recommended: 140) 
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EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


Committee in Charge: 

D. Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science (Chairman of the 
Committee). 

Norman D. Gabel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anthropology. 

Robert H. Billigmeier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

Howard Fenton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 


HISPANIC CIVILIZATION 
Committee in Charge: 
Kurt Baer, Ph.D., Professor of Art. 
Philip W. Powell, Ph.D., Professor of History (Chairman of the Committee). 
Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 
Winston A. Reynolds, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 
David Bary, Ph.D., Instructor in Spanish. 


THE TUTORIAL PROGRAM 
Committee in Charge: 
Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy. 
Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English (Chairman of the 
Committee). 
James L. Walters, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 
Howard Warshaw, Assistant Professor of Art. 
William C. Walker, Ph.D., Instructor in Physics. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


The major in East Asian studies is designed for students planning graduate 
study or professional careers in this area. Emphasis is placed upon the cul- 
tural background rather than upon technical training. The major is therefore 
intended also to serve the needs of students desiring a general education with 
emphasis upon this important cultural area of the world. These East Asian 
studies include South Asia, with emphasis upon India, Pakistan, and Ceylon; 
and the Far East, with emphasis upon China, Japan, Korea, and the Pacific. 


COURSES FOR THE MAJOR 


The program of courses is to be made out by the student in consultation 
with the committee in charge. Each program will be designed to meet the 
needs of the individual student in accord with his educational objectives. All 
students will be expected to complete the following courses: 


East Asian Studies 187. East Asian Thought. (3) I, IT. Mr. Brown 

The social, religious, and cultural concepts of the Far East (Confucianism, 
Taoism, Shinto) and South Asia (Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism). Their 
effects upon individuals and institutions. 


East Asian Studies 197. Correlated Studies. (1-6) I, II. 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Gabel, Mr. Billigmeier, Mr. Fenton 
Six units are required, normally 3 each semester. 
In addition 18 units must be selected from the following list ( descriptions 
of these courses may be found under appropriate departmental headings) : 
Anthropology 100A. Cultural. 
Anthropology 101A. Ethnography. 
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Art 102. Oriental Art. 

History 131. The British Empire and Commonwealth. 

Political Science 136. Political Development of the Far East. 

Political Science 137. Political Development of South Asia. 

Sociology 185. Population. 

Sociology 189. Minority Group Relations. 

East Asian Studies may be elected as a minor. In this case the student will 
take 12 instead of 24 units in the upper division courses mentioned above. 


HISPANIC CIVILIZATION 


The major in Hispanic civilization is designed to serve the needs of the 
following students: (1) those planning careers which will necessitate resi- 
dence in, or knowledge of, the countries of Spanish and Portuguese speech 
and culture—for example, government service, teaching, business, journal- 
ism; (2) students preparing for graduate study in the social sciences or 
languages and literature, with special emphasis in the Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Latin-American fields; (3) students preparing to teach Spanish in the 
elementary or secondary schools; (4) students desiring a general education 
with some emphasis in this particular area of western culture. The geographi- 
cal areas included in the scope of this major are Spanish-American, Brazil, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

The following required courses, and those recommended, form a general 
guide. Selection of specific courses will be made by the student in consulta- 
tion with the committee in charge, and this selection will be based primarily 
upon the needs and objectives of the individual student. Credit may be given 
for studies undertaken in Spanish, Portuguese, or Latin-American schools. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Required: | 
Spanish 4 or equivalent (to be determined in consultation with the com- 
mittee in charge). 
History 8A—8B. History of the Americas. 
History 60. Hispanic Civilization (Spain and Portugal). 
History 61. Hispanic-American Civilization. 


Recommended: 
An additional 6 units chosen from the following courses: 
Anthropology 1, 2; Economics 1A-1B; History 4A—-4B; History 39; 
Sociology 1. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Required: 
A minimum of 24 units selected from the upper division courses in Spanish 
language and literature and the following: Anthropology 101B; History 
162A-162B, 163, 166, 199; Political Science 148A—148B, 199; Art 115A- 
115B; Music 116H. 


Hispanic civilization may be elected as a minor. In this case the student will 
take 12 instead of 24 units in the upper division courses mentioned above. 


THE TUTORIAL PROGRAM 


The purpose of the Tutorial Program is to give superior students a broadly 
liberal education, without the limitations of the traditional major, by rigor- 
ous training in the arts of critical reading, discussion, and writing. An aver- 
age grade of B or better in the freshman year is ordinarily a prerequisite to 
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candidacy, although the Tutorial Committee will admit a student with a 
grade average lower than B who can be shown by other evidence than grades 
to be the type of student who would profit by the program. Properly qualified 
students who have spent their freshman year elsewhere may also be admitted. 

An entering student may register with the chairman of the Tutorial Com- 
mittee his intention of becoming a major, in order to be assigned to a 
permanent adviser early in his college career. He becomes a major only after 
he has taken the two required colloquia. (A colloquium is a formal discus- 
sion group conducted by two instructors from different departments of 
knowledge. ) 

The distinctive feature of the program is individual instruction in courses 
not offered in the regular curriculum but designed for the student with the 
assistance of his adviser and the Tutorial Committee. The colloquia are open 
to all students as electives. Upon approval of the appropriate divisional dean, 
they may be elected as alternates to certain courses listed as requirements in 
the Program of General Education. 

Preparation for the Major. Students follow the Program in General Educa- 
tion for Majors in Letters and Science (see pages 57 and 58), with the follow- 
ing provisos: 


1. The student is strongly advised to elect History 4A—4B. 


2.In the sophomore year the student must elect two colloquia, one each 
semester. It is unlikely that he will be permitted to continue in the 
Tutorial Program if his grade in either colloquium falls below B. 


The Major. Each student is assigned to a faculty adviser for guidance in 
the preparation of his program. As far as possible, he retains the same adviser 
during his four years of undergraduate study. When he has completed his 
preparation for the major, the student begins his program of specifically 
tutorial instruction. With the assistance of his adviser, and after consultation 
with the Tutorial Committee, he elects two tutorial courses during each se- 
mester of his junior and senior years. 

The Tutorial Program may be elected as a minor. The minor student takes 
two required colloquia, followed by 12, instead of 24, units of tutorial courses. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Colloquium 101, Colonial Origins of American Thought. (3) Er 
Mr, Jacobs, Mr. Willson 


Colloquium 102. The Concept of Evolution: Scientific, Social, and 
Philosophical Implications. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Hardin, Mr. Walters 


Colloquium 103. Utopias. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Andron, Mr. Girvetz, and Mr. Hardin 


Colloquium 104, Athenian Civilization. (3) I, II. Mr. Del Chiaro, Mr. Frost 


Colloquium 105. Romanticism. (3) I, II. , Mr. Robinson 


Tutorial 100A-B-C-D-E-F-G-H (3-3-3-3-3-3-3-3) I, II. 
Tutors to be selected from the faculty according to the interests and 
requirements of the students, 


East Asian Studies 
See page 86 


EDUCATION 


Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Professor of Education. 

Glenn W. Durflinger, Ed.D., Professor of Education (Chairman of the De- 
partment). 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education. 

Lester B. Sands, Ed.D., Professor of Education. 

Charles L. Jacobs, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Emeritus. 

Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

Paul A. Jones, Ed.D., ‘Associate Professor of Education. 

Dorothy D, VanDeman, M.A., Associate Professor of Education. 

John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Associate Professor of Education, Emeritus. 

Mildred C. Robeck, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Alvin E. Robinson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Lealand D. Stier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Edwin J. Swineford, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Robert F. Topp, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Alma V. Williams, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

John H. Chileott, Ph.D., Acting Assistant Professor of Education. 

Donald R. Rippberger, M.A., Acting Assistant Professor of Education. 


Teacher Education 


John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Director of Student Teaching. 

Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Adviser, Elementary Education. 

Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Chairman, Coordinating Committee for Teacher 
Education. 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Adviser, Early Childhood Education. 

Edwin J. Swineford, Ed.D., Adviser, Junior High Education. 

Donald R. Rippberger, M.A., Adviser, Provisional Credentials. 


Departmental Supervisors 


Marian H. Anderson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Catherine C. Campbell, M.A., ‘Associate Professor of Art. 

John H. Chilcott, Ph.D., Acting Assistant Professor of Education (Jr. High). 

Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

Frances M. Colville, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Maurice E. Faulkner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Music. 

Arthur J. Gallon, Ed.D., Acting Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Genevieve W. Haight, M.A., ‘Associate Professor of English. 

Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education. 

James H. High, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Social Science. 

Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education (Karly Childhood). 

Lynne C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Charlene D. Palmer, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

Donald R. Rippberger, M.A., Acting Assistant Professor of Education (Ele- 
mentary ). 

Mildred GC. Robeck, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Alvin E. Robinson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Rene H. Rochelle, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 
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Edwin R. Schoell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Roy L. Soules, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Lealand D. Stier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Edwin J. Swineford, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Junior High). 

Robert F. Topp, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Associate Professor of Education (Early Child- 
hood). 

Harrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 

Dorothy Westra, M.S.M., ‘Assistant Professor of Music. 

Alma V. Williams, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Lois Fae Witte, Pe.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 


Major in Education 


This major leads to a Bachelor of Arts degree. The four-year program is 
divided into three areas: general education, core subjects in the major field, 
and additional requirements for the completion of the kindergarten-primary, 
general elementary or general junior high school teaching credentials. A non- 
credential major is available for students who wish to specialize in the field 
of education, but who do not wish to complete credential requirements. A 
minor in education may be approved for students with a major in another 
department. 

Every student majoring in education must complete approximately 50 
units in general education as a cultural background for professional study. 
The general education program consists of specified courses in: art, biologi- 
cal science, English and speech, music, physical education, physical science, 
psychology, and social science. Additional general education up to 15 units 
is usually elected by students majoring in education. 


Core for Education Majors 


A uniform core of courses in the field of education is required of all students 
majoring in this department for credentials. A total of 30-32 units is to be 
selected from the following courses: 
Units 
Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education 
or 
Education 170. Secondary Education ................ 3 
Education 101. History of Education 


or 
Edueation 102. History of American Education 
or 
Education 105. Education in Foreign Countries 


or 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education 
or 
Education 180. Educational Sociology ............... 2 
Education 110. Educational Psychology .............. 3 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development 
or 
Education 112. Growth and Development of the 
Adolescent :..5 jt sst wipe Niue, Beeatelas ee ae 2 
or 
Psychology 113. Psychology of Adolescence........... 2 or 3 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling 
(Junior High) >. 00. ae) Gi ° 
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Edueation 119. Measurement and Evaluation in Units 
Edueation 
or 
Education 120. Measurement and Evaluation in the 
Secondary School 


or 
Hdnueation 126. Parent. Counseling:< /0..qi@ule Ae... 3 or 2 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Edueation ........ 2 
Education 190. Teaching Procedure ................. 4,5 or 6 
Education 192; Student Teaching .....)....-/...0.... 8 or 10 
Hducation 193.1 eachino Problems 42:40 7. sa... 2 


Credential Programs 


Credentials for service in public schools in California are issued by the Com- 
mission of Credentials of the State Board of Education upon recommenda- 
tion of institutions authorized for teacher training. There are certain accept- 
able standards which must be met by candidates for teaching credentials. 
These include such qualifications as intelligence, scholarship, aptitude for 
teaching, physical fitness, and personality. 

Teaching credentials issued on recommendations of this University include: 
(a) kindergarten-primary, entitling the holder to teach in kindergarten and 
grades one through three; (b) elementary, entitling the holder to teach in 
grades one through eight; (c) junior high school, entitling the holder to teach 
in grades seven, eight, and nine in any elementary, junior high, or high school; 
(d) special secondary, entitling the holder to teach in a specified field in any 
and all grades in the schools; (e) general secondary, authorizing the holder 
to serve as a teacher in grades seven through fourteen. 

The preparation for the major in the special secondary credential, offered 
in this institution in art, homemaking, industrial arts, music, physical educa- 
tion, and correction of speech defects, is obtained through the respective 
departments. For further information, see descriptions under the departments. 

The general secondary program is part of the graduate program of Santa 
Barbara, and is administered under faculty regulations governing graduate 
study. For information, consult the section of this Catalogue on The Graduate 
Program and descriptions under departments. 

The Department of Education provides the professional education courses 
and directs the student teaching program for all credentials. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY CREDENTIAL 


Additional courses are required for education majors who wish to specialize 
in early childhood education and obtain the kindergarten-primary credential. 
Many of these courses are professional in nature and designed to supply a 
thorough background for preparing teachers of young children, ages two to 
ten. These courses are: Education 122, MEC 190, 191, Health Education 48, 
Home Economics 10, Industrial Arts 45, 145, Musie 30C—30D, 33A—33B, and 
40A—40B. 

Student teaching. See pages 93 and 94. 

General tests. See page 59 and 94 for required tests. 

Special tests. 

1. Before enrolling in any music course, all students must take a standard 
native-capacity test, and a test in ability to carry a tune. These are scheduled 
at the beginning of each semester and must be taken at the time announced. 

2. Ability in piano must be demonstrated by passing a final proficiency 
examination before assignment to directed teaching. The specific piano courses 
for majors in early childhood education to prepare students to meet these 
requirements are Music 30C—30D and Music 33A—33B. The student may enter 
directly into any of the above piano courses he is prepared to undertake, or, 
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if he has sufficient preparation in piano to pass a proficiency examination, he 
may omit these piano courses. In either event he may substitute general elec- 
tives for the unit requirements. 

Minor. No minor is required. However, a minor in music is strongly recom- 
mended. See requirements for Early Childhood Education Music Minor on 
page 142. No credit will be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies 
in preparation for this minor. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL 
Majors who wish to complete the requirements for the general elementary 
credential must take the following courses in addition to the core: Art 31, 
195, and Education Ar 190, ME 190, Se 190, English 189, Health Educa- 
tion 48 (women), Home Economics 10, Industrial Arts 45, 145, Music 15, and 
40A—40B, and Physical Education 138. 

Edueation El 190, Procedure, and Education Ar 190, Arithmetic Procedure, 
must be completed before engaging in student teaching. No student on proba- 
tion is permitted to register for these procedures courses. Hight units in stu- 
dent teaching are required in the senior year. Students carrying 4 to 6 units 
of student teaching in any semester may be required to reserve a half-day for 
that student teaching. Prerequisites for Education El] 192 include Education 
110, 111, 147, El 190, Ar 190, and two of the following: Art 195, Education 
ME 190, Industrial Arts 145, and Physical Education 138. The remainder of 
the above courses must be taken concurrently with student teaching. Students 
receiving a grade lower than C in student teaching will not be recommended 
for graduation or credential. See under Scholarship (page 93). Each student 
expecting to pursue directed teaching is required to file an application by 
April 21 for the fall semester (December 1 for the spring semester) and be 
present at the opening of the school term where the student teaching assign- 
ment is made. 

Student teaching. See pages 93 and 94. 

General tests. See pages 59 and 94. 

Special test. Students in Music 40A are required to take a test in ability to 

carry a tune and, in addition, pass a standard native-capacity test. If the test 
is passed satisfactorily, the student may enter the required courses in music. 
If the test is not passed satisfactorily, the student is required to take Music 
15 only, and is not recommended to teach music. 
_ Minor, Candidates are not required to complete a minor. However, minors 
in art, music, physical education, industrial arts, and speech correction are 
very valuable for teachers and it is recommended that students who ean do 
so fulfill the requirements for one of these minors. 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAM FOR MAJORS OTHER THAN EDUCATION 


Students who plan to prepare for the elementary credential by direct ap- 
plication to the State Department of Eduaction and who are majoring in 
fields other than education should consult with advisers in their major de- 
partment, and in the Department of Education at the beginning of the junior 
year. This is normally a 5-year program. 


GENERAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL 


It is recommended that education majors who wish to take this credential 
complete one additional course beyond the major core. These majors must 
also complete two minors (18 to 20 units each) in subject fields taught in 
the secondary schools of the State. 

Edueation J 190A—J 190B, Procedure, must be completed before enrolling 
in directed teaching. No student on probation is permitted to register for 
these procedures courses. Eight units of student teaching with a grade of C or 
higher are required before graduation. The student should arrange his pro- 
gram so that only 4 units of student teaching are scheduled for any one 
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semester. Students receiving lower than C in courses J 190A-—J 190B or 
J 192A—B-—C-D will not be recommended for teaching. See under Scholar- 
ship below. 

Candidates may qualify for the general junior high school credential in 
two ways: 

1. By completing a major in junior high school education and two minors 
in subjects taught in the secondary schools. 

2. By completing a major and a minor in subject fields commonly taught 
in secondary school plus the education course requirements for the general 
junior high credential as listed on pages 90 and 91. 

Requirements for the Minors. For course requirements for the minors se- 
lected, see description under the departments in which the minors are ad- 
ministered. For each minor there must be a grade C average on courses 
taken in the University of California. 


GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


Information about admission, preparation, scholarship, program, candidacy, 
and other matters is contained in the section of the Catalogue on The 
Graduate Program (page 61). Requirements for teaching majors and teach- 
ing minors are listed with the departments concerned. 
Candidates for the general secondary credential must complete 24 units in 
education as follows: 
Units 
Education‘110. Educational Psychology ... . 0%. dsssminn.. os 3 
Edueation 112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent .. 2 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling 


or 
*Education 164. Education and Vocational Guidance......... 2 
Education 120. Measurement and Evaluation in the 
Re¢ondarmyeschooltiag. Gb aAtte diode on cnitedsins dd eade dyoe 2 
Education 147. Audio-Visual—Radio Edueation ............ 2 
Education 170. Secondary Education ..................06. 3 
Education $190. Secondary School Procedure in 
SindeptseMeiorelield 4.1 cted al sicige apsiites baal ass 2 
Education S190A or B. Secondary School Procedures ....... 2 


Education 8192. Student Teaching in Major and Minor Fields 6 


Student Teaching 


Filing of Application. All majors in any department who are preparing for 
teaching credentials must file an application for student teaching with their 
major department not later than the mid-term of the semester immediately 
preceding the first student teaching assignment. All applications will be eare- 
fully reviewed by the Committee on Teaching Eligibility and the candidate 
will be advised of its findings at an early date. 

Scholarship. A student other than a candidate for the general secondary 
eredential may not register for student teaching unless he has at least an 
average grade of C in courses taken in the University of California. In addi- 
tion, the average of all grades received in courses in education must not fall 
below C. If at the conclusion of any semester the average grade should fall 
below C, the student may not register for student teaching until the C average 
is re-established. No student may be graduated or recommended for teaching 
who has not maintained at least a C average in student teaching. Elementary 
education majors must also receive a grade of C or better in El 190 and Ar 
190 in order to be eligible for student teaching. For scholarship requirements 
for the general secondary credential candidates see page 63. 

Unit credit. Unit credit for student teaching will be allowed only for work 


¥ Only 2 units of Education 164, Education and Vocational Guidance (2-3) may be 
applied on the required 24 units for the general secondary credential. 
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completed under the direction and with the approval of the Chairman of the 
Department of Education or his staff. Experienced teachers may be excused 
from a certain amount of student teaching after ability to teach has been 
demonstrated on the campus under the direction of the supervisors of student 
teaching. However, such credit will not be considered as fulfilling unit re- 
quirements toward graduation. 

Facilities. Student teaching will ordinarily be assigned in Santa Barbara 
and the vicinity. However, assignments may be made as far away as fifty miles 
from the campus. In all cases student teaching is performed under the 
supervision of the University supervisors. The student himself must arrange 
for transportation. The public schools afford the laboratory for observation 
and student teaching. Student teachers in early childhood and elementary 
education are, as a rule, assigned to the local elementary schools or placed in 
the schools of near-by communities. The local junior and senior high schools 
are available for junior high, special secondary, and general secondary stu- 
dent teaching assignments. Student teaching is also available in some fields 
in Ventura city and county schools. 

Proficiency Test Requirements. Proficiency tests in certain statutory sub- 
jects* (reading, language, arithmetic, spelling, and penmanship) are re- 
quired of all candidates for teaching credentials recommended by this Uni- 
versity, or for those who plan to satisfy part of the State requirements with 
student teaching undertaken at this University. 

Speech Requirement: See page 59. 

Physical Examinations: 

1. All new students, freshmen and transfers, must pass a physical examina- 
tion given by the University physician. 

2. All candidates for any teaching credential must pass a physical examina- 
tion before a student teaching assignment will be granted. This is a prelimi- 
nary evaluation of the prospective student teacher’s physical suitability for 
teaching and should be taken as soon after 45 units are completed as possible. 
It is the student’s responsibility to see that this health examination is taken 
and that the certificate issued by the Health Center is filed in the office of the 
Chairman of the Department. 

3. All candidates who have been absent for one or more semesters must pass 
a physical examination before credit may be given for courses undertaken 
upon their return. 


Combination of Two Credentials 


If a combination of the kindergarten-primary and elementary credentials, 
or the elementary and junior high school credentials, is desired, at least one 
additional semester will be required. Consult the appropriate departmental 
adviser about additional course requirements. 

For a special credential in speech correction in addition to the regular gen- 
eral credentials, see page 187. 

For a special secondary credential in addition to the general elementary 
credential, see the departmental adviser. 


Major in Education (without credential) 


Students may complete an education major without a teaching credential. 
Such majors must fulfill the general education requirements for the creden- 


* The statutory subjects are defined in Education Code Section 12130 as follows: 

“The course of study in the elementary schools of each city, county, and city and 
county, shall include instruction in the following prescribed branches in the several 
grades in which each may be required in the course of study adopted in pursuance of 
this Article, viz: (1) reading, (2) writing, (3) spelling, (4) language study, (5) arith- 
metic, (6) geography, (7) history of the United States and of California, (8) civics, 
including a study of the Constitution of the United States, (9) music, (10) art, (11) 
training for healthful living, (12) morals and manners.” 
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tial majors with approximately twenty additional units in art, English, psy- 
chology, science and social science. 

Education courses required are as follows: Education 57 or 170; 101, 102, 
or 105 (two courses from the preceding group); Education 106; 110; 111 
or 112; 117 or 164; 119 or 120; 126; 147; 180. Two upper division courses 
in psychology are also required. 


Minor in Education 


A minor in education is offered for those who are not expecting to obtain a 
teaching credential. The following courses in education constitute the minor: 


Edueation 57. Introduction to the Study of Education Units 
or 
Edueation 101. History of Education 
or 
Education 102. History of American Education 
or 
Education 105. Education in Foreign Countries ........... 2 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education ................ 2 
Pauce ony... duca tional Peychology so. ea vee 55 3s 3 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development 
or 
Education 112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent.. 2 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling 


or 
Edueation 126. Principles of Parent Counseling ........... 2 
Education.170. Secondary Hducation . nds acta mee aed apebees 3 
Edueation 180. Educational Sociology ................... 2 
WIEGGtVOLCOUDSES 21, COUCALION (og spscmscntlicpegeps jae, #5, 2)ei0 ace -f nm, Sieh Su 4 


New Credential Programs 


Beginning in the fall semester of 1960 two new programs will be offered 
which lead to the elementary or kindergarten-primary teaching credential. 
The general nature of these programs is outlined below: 


a. 


New interdepartmental majors under the jurisdiction of the academic 
deans are under development and will be ready in 1960. These majors 
will require work in at least two academic areas and will be designed 
for both breadth and depth of understanding in the required fields. 


. A student may choose a regular academic major and in addition elect 


professional education courses required by the institution and the 
State of California. By way of example, normal academic majors are 
available in such academic fields as social sciences, English, biology, 
etc. 


. Each of the two programs requires substantial work in the liberal arts 


and in other courses in the fine and applied arts essential to good 
teacher preparation. The completion of a sequence of professional 
courses in education fulfills credential requirements. 


. The new programs normally require a total of five years except for 


those students who enroll in a suitable number of summer sessions and 
who develop plans early for the completion of a credential. 


.The Department of Education will employ selective screening tech- 


niques to determine the qualifications of students desiring these cre- 
dentials. 

When students have declared their intention to prepare for a creden- 
tial they will be assigned a counselor in the Department of Education 
in addition to a regular major counselor. 
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7. For each of these two programs a student may select an area of em- 
phasis leading to the kindergarten-primary credential or an area of 
emphasis leading to the general elementary credential, or junior high 
school credential. 

8. Students desiring the general secondary credential may work toward 
junior high school, senior high school, or junior college teaching. The 
general secondary credential requires a teaching major and minor. 

9. The current major in education will accept its last freshman class in 
the fall of 1960, the last sophomore transfers in the fall of 1961, the 
last junior transfers in the fall of 1962. The new program will com- 
pletely supersede the old program in the academic year 1963-1964. 


LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


57. Introduction to the Study of Education. (3) I, IT. Mr. Topp 
Emphasis is placed on historical, philosophical and sociological factors 
and their effects on American education, curriculum and practices. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. History of Education. (2) I. Mr. Sands 
Educational thought and practice as a phase of social progress. Ancient 
and medieval conceptions and their effect on modern education. 


102. History of American Education. (2) II. Mr. Sands 
Educational ideals and movements: their effect on modern education. 


105. Education in Foreign Countries. (2) I, IT. Mr. Sands 
Survey of organization and teaching practices. Education as an instru- 
ment of political power; dependence on natural and cultural traditions. 


106. Philosophy of Education. (2-3) I, IT. Mr. Sands 

The educational classics and their meaning for modern man. Critical anal- 
ysis of these classics from accepted philosophic viewpoints and implica- 
tions for educational practices. 


110. Educational Psychology. (3) I, IT. Mrs. Williams, Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
Application of principles of general psychology to the educative process; 
learning as it functions in the school environment. 


111. Child Growth and Development. (2) I, IT. Mr. Stier, Mrs. Williams 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
Mental and physical growth and development; personal and social ad- 
justment; preventive hygiene. Directed observation of normal children. 


112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent. (2) T1905 Mr. Topp 
The physical, mental, moral, spiritual, and social traits of adolescence ; 
mental hygiene. Directed observation. 


117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling. (2) I, II. Mr. Jones, Mr. Wilson 
Practices and techniques in school counseling and guidance; child study; 
counseling of handicapped children and their parents. 


119. Measurement and Evaluation in Education. (3) I, I. Mr. Durflinger 
Prerequisite: Education 110. 
Purposes and techniques of evaluation, including statistical measures, 
construction of tests, tabulating and scoring standard examinations, inter- 
pretation of evaluations. 
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119P. Measurement and Evaluation in Physical Education. (2) I, Il. 
Mr. Rochelle, Miss Colville 
Elementary statistical procedure. Construction, analysis, interpretation, 
and evaluation of the various tests. 


120. Measurement and Evaluation in the Secondary School. (2) I, Ll. 
Prerequisite: Education 110. Mr. Chilcott, Mr. Durflinger 
Introduction to the theory of measurement and evaluation; achievement 

test construction; critical study of typical tests; reports to parents and 

cumulative records; elementary statistical techniques. 


122. Dramatics, Music, and Storytelling in Early Childhood. (3) I. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 
Creative experiences in spontaneous and organized dramaties; develop- 
ment of original music, stories, and poetry. 


126. Principles of Parent Counseling. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 

Guidance measures for children with behavior problems arising from par- 
ent-child relationships and from home and school environments (birth to 
ten). Teacher-parent conferences; parent participation; group meetings; 
special attention to counseling of handicapped children and their parents. 


135. Remedial Reading. (2) I, II. Mrs. Robeck 

Methods and materials of instruction and diagnosis; remedial measures 
applied to difficulties in reading for children in the elementary and junior 
high schools. 


136A-136B. Remedial Reading Laboratory. (1-1) I, Il. Mrs. Robeck 
Prerequisite: approval of the instructor. Edueation 135 and 136 may be 
taken concurrently. 
Students assigned to directing remedial reading activities at any desig- 
nated level in the school. 


139. Curriculum Development. (2) I, I. Mrs. Robeck, Mr. Sands 

Basie principles and practices in elementary and secondary curriculum 
development as derived from the psychological, sociological, and philo- 
sophical considerations. 


147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands, Mr. Rippberger 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, one hour. 
Audio-visual and radio aids in classroom teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


164, Educational and Vocational Guidance. (2-3) I, II. Mr. Monroe 
Aims, objectives, and practices of guidance for classroom teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools. 


170. Secondary Education. (3) I, Il. Mr. Jones 

Historical background; present practices; organization; program; cur- 
ricula; methods and personnel in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Observations required. 


180. Educational Sociology. (2) I, Il. Mr. Sands 

American culture—social groups, processes, institutions, and changes— 
and its relation to education. Influence of organized education in social 
evolution. 


190. Teaching Procedure. 
All 190 courses are courses in methods of teaching. They include a study 
of curriculum and of the procedures in use in teaching the particular area or 
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department of credential, or at the particular level indicated in the title of 
the course. The courses in the general fields include observation of demon- 
stration teaching followed by discussion. The special secondary fields offer 
methods of both the elementary and secondary levels. See respective de- 
partment chairmen for prerequisites for 190 courses. 


A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art. (2) I. 
Mrs. Campbell 
For art majors only. The preparation and organization of materials for 
use in teaching art in the schools. 


A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (2) II. 
For art majors only. Mrs. Campbell 


Ar 190. Arithmetic Procedure for the Elementary School. (3) I, II. 
Mrs. Irish, Mr. Robinson 


Prerequisite: Education 110 and 111. To be taken concurrently with Edu- 


cation El] 190. 
Problems of teaching arithmetic in elementary and junior high education. 


EC 190A. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Kindergarten). (2) I. 
Miss Leonard 


EC 190B. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Primary) with Primary 
Forum and Observation. (4) II. Miss Leonard 


El 190. Elementary School Procedure. (5) I, II. 
Prerequisite: Education 110 and 111. Miss Byers, Mrs. Robeck, Mr. Stier 
Ar 190 and L.A. 145 should be taken concurrently. 


H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (2-3) I, II. Mrs. Palmer 


I 190A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. (2) 7 LE 
Field trips. Mr. Seefeld 


I 190B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (2) I, II. Mr. Scherer 
Prerequisite: Education I 190A. 


I 190C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) I, II. Mr. Monroe 


J 190A. Junior High School Procedure—Mathematics, Biological and 
Physical Sciences. (2) I, II. Mr. Chilcott, Mr. Swineford 


J 190B. Junior High School Procedure—English, Social Sciences, and 
Foreign Languages. (2) I, II. Mr. Chilcott, Mr. Swineford 


MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) II. Miss VanDeman 


ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I. Miss Westra 

Elementary education majors must have completed Musie 40A—40B and 
E1190 (Elementary Procedure) before taking this course, or be enrolled in 
Elementary Procedure concurrently. 


MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) I. Mr. Faulkner 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 
Includes methods in both elementary and secondary schools. 


MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. ( 2) IT. 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. Mr. Christy, Miss Westra 
Includes methods in both elementary and secondary schools. 
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P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Harder, Miss Hodgkins 
Methods, materials, and procedure of teaching, program planning, and 
organization in physical education, together with observation in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


S 190A. Secondary School Procedures—General. (2) I, II. 

Prerequisite: Education 110 and 170. 

Articulation among the several school subjects. Classroom teachers’ legal 
boundaries. Disciplinary routines. Curricular and cocurricular duties and 
responsibilities. Selection of methods of teaching, in terms of the subject 
area. 


S 190B. Secondary School Procedures—Foreign Languages, Mathematics, 
and Physical Sciences. (2) I, IT. 
Prerequisite: Education 110 and 170. 
The school curriculum and the procedures used in teaching in the areas 

mentioned at the junior and senior high school levels. There will be obser- 

vations of demonstration teaching followed by discussion. Students pre- 
pare lesson plans and conduct simulated classes at the high school level. 


Sc 190. Natural Science for Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Wells 
Sp 190. Speech Activities and Methods for Teachers. (2) I, II. Mr. Palmer 


SB 190. Secondary Biological Science Education. (2) I. Mr. Wells 

Prerequisite: major in one of the biological sciences, plus senior or grad- 
uate status; or minor in one of the biological sciences, plus senior or gradu- 
ate status. 

Review and orientation of subject matter in terms of philosophy and con- 
tent, preparatory to secondary school teaching. Includes comparative stud- 
ies of methods, examination of texts and courses of study, actual classroom 
observation, and individual practice in science subject matter presentation. 


SE 190. Problems in Teaching English Literature and Composition in the 
Secondary Schools. (2) I. Mrs. Haight 
Prerequisite: senior or graduate standing. 

This course is designed for seniors and graduate students undertaking a 
teaching major or minor in English, and should be completed before student 
teaching. The course is required of candidates for the general secondary cre- 
dential with a major in English, and is accepted in partial satisfaction of 
the 24-unit requirement in education for the credential. 


SS 190. Teaching Procedures in Social Studies. (2) I, II. Mr. High 
Prerequisite: senior or graduate standing; major in economics, history, 
political science, sociology, or combination social sciences. 
This course is required of candidates for the general secondary credential 
with a major in one of the named social sciences, and is accepted in partial 
satisfaction of the 24-unit requirement in education for the credential. 


191. Observation and Participation. 
Special courses involving additional observation of master teaching, con- 
ferences, discussion, and classroom participation. 


EC 191. Observation, Participation, and Planning. (Sy cpelTe 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 
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192. Student Teaching. 

All 192 courses are concerned with student teaching in the various fields and 
at the different levels indicated by the titles. Experience in classroom teaching 
carried on under supervision of classroom teachers and college supervisors. 
Planned to give the student opportunity to put into practice the principles of 
teaching and theories of education which have been presented and discussed 
previously in preliminary courses in education. Practical work in the classroom 
is supplemented by conferences with teachers and supervisors, and by written 
lesson plans and assigned work. Prerequisites required for all 192 courses. See 
respective department chairmen. 


A 192A-B-C, Student Teaching: Art. (2-2-2) I, II. Mrs. Campbell 
Prerequisite: Education A 190A—190B. 


EC 192A. Student Teaching: Kindergarten. (4) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


EC 192B. Student Teaching: Primary. (6) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


El 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Elementary School. (2-6) I, II. 
Miss Byers, Mrs. Irish, Mr. Rippberger, Mrs. Robeck, 
Mr. Robinson, Mr. Stier, Mr. Topp, Mrs. Williams 
Prerequisite: Education 110, 111, 147, El 190, Ar 190, and two of the fol- 
lowing: Art 195 and IA 145, Education ME 190, Physical Education 138, 
The other two courses must be taken concurrently with student teaching. 
Maximum of 8 units of student teaching applied to graduation. 


H 192A-—B-C. Student Teaching: Homemaking. (2-2-2) I, II. Mrs. Palmer 


I 192A~—192B. Student Teaching: Industrial Arts. (3-3) I, IL. The Staff 
Field trips. 


J 192A—B-C-D. Student Teaching: Junior High School. (2—2—2—2) I, IT. 
Mr. Chilcott, Mr. Swineford 


M 192A—B-C-D. Student Teaching: Music. (1—1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
P 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Physical Education. (2-2-2) I, IT. 
The Staff 


Supervised experience in teaching physical and health education. 


S 192A-B-C, Student Teaching—Secondary Education. (2-2-2) I, IT. 


Prerequisite: procedures class in major or education procedures class. 


SB 192A-—192B. Student Teaching: Biological Sciences. (2-2) I, II. 


Prerequisite: SB 190 and admission to student teaching. Mr. Wells 
SE 192A~—192B. Student Teaching: English. (2-2) II. Mrs, Haight 
Prerequisite: SE 190 and admission to student teaching. 
Sp 192A. Student Teaching: Speech (2-4) I, II. Mr. Hatlen 


Sp 192B. Student Teaching: Speech Correction. (2-4) I, II. Mr. Schoell 


SS 192A~—192B. Student Teaching: Social Studies. (2-2) I, II. Mr. High 
Prerequisite: Education SS 190 and admission to student teaching. 


193. Teaching Problems. 
Individual and group problems of student teachers at the level of educa- 
tion indicated in the title. To be taken concurrently with student teaching. 


Education 101 


EC 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Early Childhood Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


El 193A-—193B. Teaching Problems: Elementary Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Byers, Mrs. Irish, Mr. Rippberger, Mrs. Robeck, 
Mr. Robinson, Mr. Stier, Mr. Topp, Mrs. Williams 


J 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Junior High Education. (1-1) Yr. 
Mr. Chilcott, Mr. Swineford 


P 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Physical Education. (1-1) Yr. The Staff 


199. Independent Studies in Education. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Open only to advanced students approved by the chairman of the depart- 
ment. 
Study of special problems in various fields of education. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


210. Advanced Educational Psychology. (2) I, II. Mr. Durflinger 
Prerequisite: Education 110, 111 or 112, or equivalent. 
Exploration and critical study of current literature and research in hu- 
man learning; emphasis upon learning in the school; developmental and 
sociological points of view explored. 


214, Educational Statistics. (2) I, II. Mr. Durflinger, Mr. Rippberger 
Prerequisite: Education 110 and 119 or 120, or equivalent. 
Regression equations with two variables, measures of central tendency 
and variability, zero order correlations, frequency distributions. Statistical 
procedures in the practical solution of educational problems. 


217. Principles of Guidance, Advanced. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Education 110, 117, 119, and consent of the instructor. 


259, Seminar in the School Curriculum. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands 
Prerequisite: Education 139, 170, or equivalent, and on consultation. 


ENGLISH 


Joseph Foladare, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

George Hand, Ph. Ds Professor of English. 

Hugh Kenner, ed eb ‘By F.R.S.L., Professor of English (Chairman of the De- 
partment ). 

J. Chesley Mathews, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

William Ashworth, M.A., Professor of English, Emeritus. 

tWilliam Frost, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Genevieve W. Haight, M.A., Associate Professor of English. 

tMarvin Mudrick, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Donald R. Pearce, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Robert E. Robinson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Associate Professor of English. 

Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

+Edgar Bowers, Ph. Ds Assistant Professor of English. 

Homer D. Swander, Ph.D. , Assistant Professor of English. 

Helmut W. Bonheim, Ph. D., Instructor in English. 

Benjamin T. Sankey, Ph; D., Instructor in English, 

Milton A. Orowitz, M.A. , Acting Instructor in English. 

Eileen A, Pidgeon, M.A. Associate in English. 


Literature deals in specific human experience which is neither dated in 
time nor localized in place. Some acquaintance with literature, and some 
trained ability to become further acquainted with it, provide the civilized 
human being with nutriment he can obtain in no other way. The Department 
of English (1) provides all undergraduates with the opportunity for guided 
literary study, through the 1A and 1B courses; (2) makes available to all 
students a wide range of courses that may be taken for credit as electives; 
and (3) offers a major leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. It also ad- 
ministers the Subject A program within the Santa Barbara campus of the Uni- 
versity ; students must have passed Subject A (either examination or course) 
before taking any course in English (see pages 36 and 37). 

The Major. The English major pursues a planned program of English 

courses and cognate studies from which he can acquire a sound and orderly 
knowledge of our literature and the wisdom and exhilaration available in it, 
as well as a poised critical sense and some ability in graceful and efficient 
expression. Instruction is carried out largely by the discussion method, in 
classes restricted by departmental policy to a size which best promotes the 
frank and enlightened exchange of opinion. 
(a) Each major student is assigned to a faculty adviser for guidance in pre- 
paring his program. To prepare for the major the student must pass courses 
1A-1B, 53, and 83, with an average grade of C or higher, and History 4A—4B. 
(b) For he upper division program, the student must take the following 
courses, as far as possible in the order listed: 


Units 

English 1l17Jo Shakespeare: 1. -0 ¢. 0-9 94 te 3 
English 156. The Age of Elizabeth 

or 
English 157. The Age of Milton”... J). . 4+0 eee eee 3 
English) 152..Chaucer ». saqncs. Gee ee eee eee 3 
English 166. The Age of Swift and Pope 

or 
English,167. The;Age of Johnson 3. .7ae5 oe en eee 3 


{ Absent on leave, 1959-1960. 
+ Absent on leave, fall semester, 1959-1960. 
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Units 
English 130A. A Survey of American Literature........... 3 
English 177. The Romantic Age 
or 
Pn Ppa ee DE LV ICLOFIO NYA DO) en tenes esate SE ok o 3 


(c) He also must enroll for four semesters of the Comprehensive Survey, 
beginning in the first semester of his junior year, as follows: 


Units 
English 197A—197B. Comprehensive Survey .............. 2-2 
English 198A—198B. Comprehensive Survey .............. 2-2 


This course consists of a series of weekly meetings at which students present 
critical papers for analysis and discussion with the instructor and class. 


(d) English literature has been constantly fertilized by that of the Continent, 
and ability to read at least one continental language is essential for under- 
standing the procedures of English writers. Each student must complete 
French 4 or German 4 or demonstrate equivalent knowledge of either of these 
languages by passing an examination. Another language may be substituted 
with the consent of the chairman, Any student who intends to do graduate 
work in English should consult his departmental adviser early in his under- 
_ graduate career about the special language requirements of the various 
graduate schools. 

Requirements for the Minor. Students normally take a minor by com- 
pleting the following courses in sequence: 1A-1B, 46A—46B, 130A, and 5 
additional units of English electives. Exceptions to this program must be 
approved by the chairman of the department. Students wishing an 18-unit 
minor must take a program completely specified by the chairman. In all 
instances, the minor must include at least 6 units of upper division courses. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


1. In addition to the requirements for the major specified above, the follow- 
ing courses are needed for the general secondary credential: 


Units 
English 106G. Problems of Composition .................. 3 
English 208. Problems in the Study of Literature.......... 3 


Muelishi2302A merican Literature) We AG, Bey. 2 OG 
Speech 70, 135, 155, or 159A or 159B; or English 27 or 127 
CU OULNALISM OP Pae its Soe tse ee. BM IM 3 


2. The course requirements in education are listed on page 93. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the departmental chairman. The California State 
Board of Education requires that candidates for the general secondary cre- 
dential complete a 20-unit minor. 

Requirements for the Master’s Degree in English. A candidate for the 
master’s degree must present 24 units of work, consisting of a minimum of 
12 units of graduate credit, and a maximum of 12 units of upper division 
credit in courses not taken previously as an undergraduate. A reading knowl- 
edge of French or German is required. Other information may be obtained 
from the departmental chairman. 


Subject A: English Composition. (No credit) I, II. The Staff 
Three hours weekly. Required of all students who do not pass the exami- 
nation in Subject A. 
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LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


1A-1B. First-Year Reading and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Beginning either 
semester. The Staff 
English 1A—1B is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 
1A. Intensive reading in selected literary masterpieces, accompanied by 
practice in composition. 
1B. Further training in intensive reading and expository writing. 


27. Newswriting. (3) I. Mr. Frost 
41A-41B. Creative Writing. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Hand 


Writing in forms chosen by the student, such as autobiography, essay, 
one-act play, short story, and verse. 41A is not prerequisite to 41B. 


46A—46B. Survey of English Literature. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
46A is not prerequisite to 46B. 

53. Introduction to the Study of Poetry. (3) I, II. The Staff 

83. Classics of European Literature. (3) I, II. The Staff 


Reading, in translation, of Homer’s Odyssey, certain Greek tragedies, and 
selections from the Bible, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and Dante’s Divine Comedy. 


84. Modern Continental Literature. (3) I, II. Mr. Stuurman 
Reading, in translation, of such writers as Camus, Proust, Flaubert, 
Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Rilke, Kafka, Lorea, and Valery. 


106A—B-C. Short Story Writing. (3-3-3) I. Mr. Mudrick 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

106G. Problems of Composition. (3) I. Mr. Robinson 

106K-L-M. Creative Writing. (3-3-3) IT. Mr. Mudrick 


Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 


110. The Development of the English Language. (3) I. 

Development of the English language: English words and idioms from 
the fourteenth to the twentieth century. A study of changes in meaning of 
culturally significant words, together with practice in determining the 
period quality of given pieces of writing. 


113. Literary Theory and Criticism. (3) II. Mr. Kenner 
Prerequisite: English 53, or equivalent, or consent of the instructor. 
Exploration of the ecritic’s methods and objectives; study of selected 

major critical documents from Aristotle to the present. 


114A-114B. The English Drama. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Foladare, Mr. Pearce 
114A. From the miracle plays through Ben Jonson. 
114B. From Beaumont and Fletcher to the present. 114A is not prerequi- 
site to 114B. 


115, Early English Literature. (3) I. 
Readings of Old English manuscripts (originals and translations), 
through the French period of influence to the time of Chaucer. 


116. The English Bible as Literature. (3) I, II. Mr. Stuurman 
117E. Shakespeare. (3) II. The Staff 


English 105 


117J. Shakespeare. (3) I. Mr. Swander 
(Primarily for English majors.) 


120. Modern Drama. (3) II. Mr. Pearce 
European and American drama from Ibsen to the present. 

124. Readings in the Modern Short Story. (3) I, I. Mr. Orowitz 

125. The English Novel. (3) I. Mr. Mudrick 
The major novelists, from Fielding to James and Conrad. 

127. Advanced Journalism. (3) II. Mr. Frost 


Prerequisite: English 27 or its equivalent. 


130A-—130B. Survey of American Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Mathews, Mr. Willson 
130A. Hawthorne, Emerson, Melville, Whitman, Henry James. 
130B. Selected American writers from Poe to the present time. 


132. Studies in American Literature. (3) I. Mr. Willson 
Main developments in American thought studied in the writings of Ed- 
wards, Franklin, Emerson, and others. 


135. The Puritan Tradition in American Literature. (3) I. Mr. Willson 

The development of the main ideas of American Puritanism; discussion 
of Henry Adams, Thoreau, Henry James, Santayana and other modern ex- 
ponents of the tradition; the survival of Puritan elements and attitudes in 
contemporary literature. 


142A-B-C. Dante in English Translation. (1-1-1) II. Mr. Mathews 
142A. Dante’s Hell. 
142B. Dante’s Purgatory. 
142C. Dante’s Paradise. 


146. Renaissance. (3) II. 
An historical survey of the literature and social background of England 
between 1500 and 1660. 


148. English and American Prose since 1900. (3) I. Mr. Kenner 
The Flaubertian tradition in fiction, as developed by Ford Madox Ford, 
Wyndham Lewis, and James Joyce. 


152. Chaucer. (3) II. Mr. Mudrick 
A reading course beginning with Troilus and Criseyde and including the 
Canterbury Tales. 


153. Contemporary British and American Verse. (3) II. Mr. Kenner 
Prerequisite: English 53 or consent of the instructor. 
Yeats, Pound, and Eliot. 


156. The Age of Elizabeth. (3) I. Mr. Swander 
Nondramatie literature of the Elizabethan period, including Wyatt, 
Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Donne. 


157. The Age of Milton. (3) II. Mr. Bowers, Mr. Hand 

Extensive reading in the seventeenth-century lyric poetry beginning 
with Donne and Jonson, and in selected prose including Bacon, Burton, and 
Browne. John Milton: The minor poems, Paradise Lost, and Samson Agon- 
istes ; prose works: Areopagitica and Education, 
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166. The Age of Swift and Pope. (3) I. Mr. Hand, Mr. Kenner 
Selected readings in the prose and poetry of Dryden, Swift, and Pope. 


Characteristic dramas of the Restoration period. 


167. The Age of Johnson. (3) II. Mr. Foladare 
Readings chiefly in poetry, criticism, and the periodical essay from 
Thomson to Blake. Special emphasis on Johnson and his circle. 


177. The Romantic Age. (3) I. Mr. Pearce 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Keats, Shelley, Hazlitt, Lamb, Landor, 
De Quincey. 


187. The Victorian Age. (3) IT. Mr. Robinson 
Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Newman, Ruskin, Morris, Ros- 
setti, Hopkins, Swinburne, Pater. 


189. Children’s Literature. (3) I, II. Mrs. Haight 
Restricted to credential candidates. 
Extensive readings; building of literary understanding in children; prin- 
ciples underlying the choice of literature for different age levels. 


SE 190. Problems in Teaching English Literature and Composition in the 
Secondary Schools. (2) I. Mrs. Haight 
Prerequisite: senior or graduate standing. 

This course is designed for senior and graduate students undertaking a 
teaching major or minor in English, and should be completed before stu- 
dent teaching. The course is required of candidates for the general second- 
ary credential with a major in English, and is accepted in partial satisfac- 
tion of the 24-unit requirement in education for the credential. 


197A-197B. Comprehensive Survey. (2-2) Dele The Staff 

An undergraduate seminar which provides the student with opportunities 
for more detailed and illuminating investigation of literary works in a 
long cultural perspective. 


198A-198B, Comprehensive Survey. (2-2) I, IT. The Staff 
A continuation of 197A—-197B. 


199. Independent Studies in English. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Reading and conference for seniors of high scholastic standing. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


208. Problems in the Study of Literature. (3) I. Mr. Hand 
Prerequisite: graduate standing. 

210. Chaucer. (3) IT. —— 
Prerequisite: graduate standing. 

230. American Literature. (3) II. Mr. Bowers, Mr. Mathews 
Prerequisite: English 130A or its equivalent, and graduate standing. 

299. Directed Research. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 


RELATED COURSE IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education SE 192A~-192B. Student Teaching: English (2-2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: SE 190 and admission to student teaching. Mrs. Haight 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


William F. Aggeler, Ph.D., Professor of French. 

Paul Perigord, Ph.D., Professor of French Civilization, Emeritus. 

Eda Ramelli, Doctora en Letras, Professor of Spanish, Emeritus. 

Pablo Avila, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish. 

Robert Beachboard, Docteur de l’Université de Paris, ‘Associate Professor of 
French, 

Rolf N. Linn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German. 

Edmond E, Masson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French (Chairman of the 
Department). 

Samuel A. Wofsy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish. 

David Bary, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

Winston A. Reynolds, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

Mark J. Temmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French. 

Ursula R. Mahlendorf, Ph.D., Instructor in German. 

Jack Murray, Ph.D., Instructor in French. 

John F, Tull, Jr., Ph.D., Instructor in Spanish. 

Philip D. Walker, Ph.D., Instructor in French. 

Andres R, Ramon, LL.M., Lecturer in Spanish. 


The Major in French: 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, or four years of high school 
French, and course 4, or other equivalent to be tested by examination. If 
course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the student must complete 
course 25A—25B as prerequisite to upper division courses. 

Students who wish to make French their major subject must have main- 
tained at least an average grade of C in the college courses in French taken 
prior to their junior year. Students transferring from other institutions may 
be tested by examination. 

Students whose native language is French will not be permitted to enroll 
in any French course lower than French 25A—25B. 

All upper division courses are given in French unless otherwise stated 
under course description. 

The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 

French 101A—101B. Conversation and Composition ....... 3-3 
(May be omitted if 25A-25B (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 


Krench 103 A103 5. Bhoneti¢s #hm.uentices .& Bonk. 2.) 1-1 
French 109A—109B. A Survey of French Literature from 

the Middle Ages through the Nineteenth Century...... 3-3 

The remaining units may be completed from courses: 

French 112A—112B. The Nineteenth Century ............. 3-3 
French 120A—120B. The Seventeenth Century ............ 2-2 
French 121A-121B. The Highteenth Century ............. 2-2 
French 125A—125B. French Institutions and Culture...... 3-3 
French 132A—132B. Contemporary French Literature ..... 2-2 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. The teaching major 
includes French 125A—125B, French Institutions and Culture (3-3), among 
the requirements for the major specified above. 

Courses required in the Department of Education are listed on pages 102 
and 103. 


The Major in German: 


A German major has been approved for inauguration in 1960. Its provisions 
will parallel those of the French and Spanish majors. 
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The Major in Spanish: 

Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, or four years of high school 
Spanish, and course 4, or other equivalent to be tested by examination. If 
course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the student must complete 
courses 25A—25B as prerequisite to upper division courses. 

Students who wish to make Spanish their major subject must have main- 
tained an average grade of at least C in the college courses in Spanish taken 
prior to their junior year. Students transferring from other institutions may 
be tested by examination. 

Students whose native language is Spanish will not be permitted to enroll 
in any Spanish course lower than course 25A—25B. 

All upper division courses are given in Spanish. 

The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 

Spanish 101A—101B. Conversation and Composition ....... 3-3 
(May be omitted if 25A—25B (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 
Spanish 103A-L03B. Phonetics” 7)... .. : a. eee 1-1 
Spanish 109A—109B. A Survey of Spanish Literature...... 3-3 

The remaining units may be completed from courses: 

Spanish 105A—105B. Eighteenth- and Nimeteenth-Century 


Literature oi. oj. 0 «30 sis ais gis we is 65 oe eee et 3-3 
Spanish 107A—107B. Spanish-American Literature ....... 3-3 
Spanish 110A—110B. Contemporary Spanish Literature.... 2-2 
Spanish 111A—111B. The Golden Age of Spain ........... 3-3 
Spanish 125A—125B. Hispanic Institutions and Culture.... 3-3 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. The teaching major 
ineludes Spanish 125A—125B, Hispanic Institutions and Culture (3-3), among 
the requirements for the major specified above. 

Courses required in the Department of Education are listed on pages 102 
and 103. 

The Department of Foreign Languages offers minors in French, German, 
and Spanish. 

The Minor. A minimum of 20 units in the chosen language is required; of 
these, 9 units must be in the upper division. 


French 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary French. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. The Staff 
2. Elementary French (continuation of 1). (4) I, IT. The Staff 
3. Intermediate French (4) I, IT. The Staff 
4, Intermediate French (continuation of 3). (4) I, II. The Staff 
8A. French Conversation. (1) I, II. The Staff 
Two one-hour meetings. Prerequisite: French 2, 
8B. French Conversation (continuation of 8A). (1) II. The Staff 
25A-—25B. Advanced French. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Masson 


Prerequisite: French 4 or the equivalent. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
101A-101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Aggeler 


103A-—103B. Phonetics. (1-1) Yr. Mr. Beachboard 
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109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from the Middle Ages through 
the Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Murray, Mr. Walker 
Readings in the original. Lectures and discussion in English. 


112A-112B. The Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Beachboard 
120A~-120B. The Seventeenth Century. (2-2) Yv. Mr. Aggeler 
121A-121B. The Eighteenth Century. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Temmer 


125A-125B. French Institutions and Culture. ( o-a YT. 
Mr. Beachboard, Mr. Temmer 


132A-132B. Contemporary French Literature. (2-2) Yr. 


Mr. Murray, Mr. Temmer 
Readings in the original. Lectures and discussion in English. 


199. Independent Studies in French. (1-4) I, I. The Staff 
Individual investigations in literary fields. 
German 


LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary German. Beginners’ Course. (4) I. The Staff 
2. Elementary German (continuation of 1). (4) I, IL. The Staff 
3. Intermediate German. (4) I. The Staff 
4, Intermediate German (continuation of ao). (4) I. The Staff 


German 4 or equivalent is prerequisite for upper division courses in 
German. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


104A. Readings in the Drama of the Nineteenth Century. (3) IT. 
Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 


105. Lessing. (3) I. Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 
106. German Grammar and Composition. (3) I. Mr. Linn 
108. Schiller’s Life and Works. (3) II. Mr. Linn 


Lectures and reading of selected texts. 
109B. Goethe’s Dramas. (3) I. Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 


110, The German Lyric from Goethe to Rilke. i eat 
Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 


111. German 19th Century Prose. (3) I. Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 
114A. Modern German Literature. (3) IL. Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 


118A-118B. Survey of German Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 


199. Independent Studies in German. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Individual investigations in literary fields. 
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Russian 
LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


1. Elementary Russian. (4) I. Mr. Masson 
Elements of grammar and composition. Reading and conversation. 
2. Elementary Russian. (4) II. Mr. Masson 
Continuation of 1. 
3. Intermediate Russian, (4) I. Mr. Masson 
4, Intermediate Russian (continuation of Russian 3). (4) II. Mr. Masson 
Spanish 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary Spanish. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, IT. The Staff 
2. Elementary Spanish (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. The Staff 
3. Intermediate Spanish. (4) I, II. The Staff 
4, Intermediate Spanish (continuation of 3). (4) I, II. The Staff 
8A. Spanish Conversation. (1) I. The Staff 
Two one-hour meetings. Prerequisite: Spanish 2. 
8B. Spanish Conversation (continuation of 8A). (1). The Staff 
25A-25B. Advanced Spanish. (3) Yr. Mr. Avila, Mr. Wofsy 


Prerequisite: Spanish 4 or the equivalent. 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 


101A-101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 
103A-103B. Phonetics. (1-1) Yr. Mr. Avila 
105A-105B. Highteenth- and Nineteenth-Century Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Wofsy 
107A-107B. Spanish-American Literature. (38-3) Yr. Mr. Avila 
109A-109B. A Survey of Spanish Literature. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Wofsy 


110A-110B. Contemporary Spanish Literature. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Reynolds 


111A-111B. The Golden Age of Spain. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Reynolds 
Prerequisite: Spanish 109A—109B. 
Spanish literature 1550-1680. 


125A-125B. Hispanic Institutions and Culture. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Avila, Mr. Reynolds 


199. Independent Studies in Spanish. ( 1-4) x1) Ok The Staff 
Individual investigations in literary fields. 


Foreign Languages slab) 


Related Courses in Other Departments 
133. Philosophy of Language. (3) I. Mr. Wilkinson 


146. Philosophy in Literature (3) II. Mr. Sesonske 


Hispanic Civilization 
See pages 86 and 87. 


HISTORY 


A. Russell Buchanan, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

Philip W. Powell, Ph.D., Professor of History (Chairman of the Department). 
William H. Ellison, Ph.D., Professor of History, Emeritus. 
H. Edward Nettles, Ph.D., Professor of History, Emeritus. 
Henry M. Adams, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 
Wilbur R. Jacobs, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 
Robert L. Kelley, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 
Carl U. Schuler, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

C. Warren Hollister, Ph.D., Instructor in History. 

Otey M. Scruggs, Ph.D., Instructor in History. 

, Instructor in History. 

Donald C. Davidson, Ph.D., Lecturer in History. 


Preparation for the Major 
Required : Units 
History 4A-4B. History of Hurope 5.) uae, ene 3-3 
and either History 17A-17B. Political and Social History 
of the United States, or 
History 8A—8B. History of the Americas.............. 3-3 


The Major 

Required: 24 units of upper division work in history, consisting of History 
101, 6 units of European history, 6 units of United States or Hispanie- 
American history, and the remaining units selected in consultation with the 
student’s adviser. 


The Master of Arts Degree. 

Students who have completed the undergraduate major in history, or the 
equivalent, will be recommended for admission to graduate work in history 
provided they meet the requirements. 


“Plan I. Comprehensive Examination Plan. Candidates under Plan I must 
meet the following requirements: 


A. Foreign Language. A reading knowledge of a foreign language approved 
by the Department of History. The Department recommends that this 
requirement be met in the first semester of graduate work and requires 
that it be met before the student takes any of the comprehensive 
examinations. 

B.Units of Work. Twenty-four units of upper division and graduate 
courses approved by the Department. At least 12 units must be in 
graduate seminars in history. It is strongly recommended that the stu- 
dent begin seminar work in the first semester of graduate work. 

C. Comprehensive Examination. A written examination in three of the fields 
listed below, including one field from each group. 


Group I 
Field 1: United States History to 1865. 
Field 2: United States History after 1865 


Group II 


Field 1: European History to 1500. 
Field 2: European History after 1500. 


* To go into effect, fall semester, 1960. 
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Group IIT 
History of the United States. 
Field 1: Colonial and Revolutionary America. 
Field 2: The Civil War and Reconstruction. 
Field 3: The United States in the Nineteenth Century. 
Field 4: History of American Foreign Relations. 
Field 5: The American West. 
Field 6: Recent History of the United States. 
Field 7: American Intellectual History. 
Hispanic-American History. 
Field 1: Hispanic America before Independence. 
Field 2: Hispanic America after Independence. 


Ancient History. 

Field 1: Greece: From Minoan-Mycenaean times to ca. 220 B.C. 
Field 2: Rome: Republic and Empire. 

Mediaeval History. 

Field 1: Byzantine History, 325-1453. 

Field 2: Western Mediaeval History, 400-1300. 

Modern European History. 

Field 1: Renaissance and Reformation. 

Field 2: Europe in the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, or Nineteenth Centuries. 
Field 3: English Background of the American Revolution. 
Field 4: The Early Stuart Period and the Puritan Revolution. 
Field 5: British Intellectual History. 


Other Fields by Approval of the Master of Arts Examining Committee. An 
acquaintance solely with textbook information will not be adequate. Members 
of the departmental guidance committee will confer with students who expect 
to take the comprehensive examination to advise them of the department’s 
expectations. The student is also advised to consult lists of recommended 
readings prepared by the department. Likewise, the candidate is advised to 
confer at the outset of his graduate work with instructors offering courses in 
the fields in which he proposes to present himself for examination. The 
examination will ordinarily be given in October and in May, on dates an- 
nounced by the chairman of the department. 


Plan II. Thesis Plan. (Open only to students working in nineteenth-century 
development, or westward expansion of the United States.) Candidates under 
Plan II must meet the following requirements: 


'A. Foreign Language. The requirements as stated under Plan I. 

B.Units of Work. Twenty-four units of upper division and graduate 
courses approved by the Department, including 4 units of thesis credit. 
At least 6 units of graduate seminars in history must be included. 

C. Thesis. The thesis shall be the result of the student’s original investiga- 
tions on a topic approved by the instructor concerned. 

D. Examination. A written examination in two fields taken at the same time 
as, and as part of, the master’s comprehensive examination. The fields 
must be chosen from Group I and Group II. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


The history major plus courses in three other areas of the social sciences 
constitutes a teaching major in the social studies, as prescribed by the State 
Board of Education. 

The Combination Social Sciences Major with Emphasis on History is also 
easily expanded into a teaching major in the social studies. (The student 
should consult with his adviser for details of the program.) 
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(For other methods of securing a Social Studies teaching major, see regu- 
lations of the Department of Social Sciences in this catalogue.) 
For list of required education courses, see page 93. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 

The minor for this credential must include at least 20 units selected from 
anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science, and sociology, 
distributed as follows: 12 units in one specific subject field, including at 
least 3 upper division units; and at least 6 additional upper division units in 
the same field or in one of the other social science fields. Students wishing to 
complete this minor should confer with the credential adviser of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences concerning the selection of the most suitable courses. 


The Junior High Credential, Teaching Major. 

This credential may be obtained by completing a major in history, a minor 
in a subject field outside the social Sciences, and courses in education re- 
quired for this credential. 


The Junior High Credential, Teaching Minor. 


The minor for the credential requires at least 18 units (including 6 upper 
division units) selected from anthropology, economics, geography, history, 
political science, and sociology, distributed as follows: 12 units in one specific 
subject field, including at least 3 upper division units, and at least 6 additional 
units in the same field or in any of the other fields listed in the first sentence 
of this paragraph. Students wishing to complete this minor should confer with 
the credential adviser of the Department of Social Sciences concerning the 
selection of the most suitable courses. 


Prelegal Guidance. 


Advisers in this department will counsel students who are interested in the 
study of law. 


Combination Social Science 


Preparation for the Major 

History 4A—4B and two one-year sequences from the following list of five. 
Thus a total of 18 units in lower division is required in preparation for the 
major: 


Units 
1. Political Science 20. American Government and Polities. 3 
Political Science 50. Political Ideas and Institutions... .. 3 
2. Sociology 1. Introductory Sociolop yee , tte: eta ek eee 3 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization .................. 3 
3. Anthropology 1-2. General Anthropology 2g) ae 3-3 
4. Economics 1A-1B. Principles of Economics ........... 3-3 
5. Philosophy 6A-6B. Introduction to Philosophy 
or 
Philosophy 20A-20B. History of Philosophy... 3-3 


The Major 


Required: 27 units upper division work, including 15 units in history, and 
6 units each of two other subject areas in fields of social sciences and philos- 
ophy. 
(For other methods of securing this major, see regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences in this catalogue. ) 


Hispanic Civilization 
See pages 86 and 87 
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History 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


4A-4B. History of Europe. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Adams, Mr. Hollister 
European civilization from ancient times to the present. 
Two lectures, one quiz section per week. Not open to juniors or seniors 
except by permission of the instructor. 4A, Ancient and Medieval Civiliza- 
tions, is prerequisite to 4B, Modern Civilization. 


8A-8B. History of the Americas. (3-3) Yr. ———, Mr. Powell 

The Western Hemisphere from discovery to the present. 

8A. Exploration, settlement, institutions, frontier expansion, imperial 
rivalries. 

8B. Independence achievement, evolution of nationalities, inter-American 
relationships, relations with Europe and Asia. 


17A-17B. Political and Social History of the United States. (3-3) Yr. 
The evolution of American institutions and civilization. The Staff 
For ways of satisfying the requirement in American History and Insti- 
tutions, see pages 53, 54. 


39. History of California and the Pacific Coast. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 


60. Hispanic Civilization. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
Social, cultural, and politico-economic elements in the formation of Spain 
and Portugal, from ancient times to the present. 


61. Hispanic-American Civilization. (3) II. Mr. Powell 
Social, cultural, and politico-economie patterns of the Spanish-American 
and Brazilian ways of life. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. The Study and Methods of History. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: upper division major in history. 
Required of and restricted to history majors, to be taken in the junior year 
if possible. 


103. History of Europe in the Highteenth Century. (3) I. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B or equivalent. 
A study of European civilization in the eighteenth century, with special 
emphasis upon institutions, ideas, and cultural forms distinguishing the 
century. 


110. Ancient Near East. (3) I. —_— 
Prerequisite: History 4A or equivalent. 
The genesis of Western civilization: our cultural debt to the ancient 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Hittites, Phoenicians, Aramaeans, Hebrews, As- 
syrians, and Persians. 


111. Greece. (3) II. ——— 
Prerequisite: History 4A or equivalent. 
The Greek world to about 220 B.c. 


112. Rome. (3) I. —— 
Prerequisite: History 4A or equivalent. 
From the foundation to 395 a.D. 
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113A-113B. History of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
(3-3) Yr. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B or equivalent. Course 113A is prerequisite to 
1138: 
European civilization in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; interrela- 
tionship of the centuries and of Europe to the world. 


115. The Byzantine Empire. (3) II. we 

Prerequisite: History 4A-4B or equivalent. 

The later Roman Empire (330-1453 a.p.) as the bulwark of Europe against 
Asia, as the continuation of Greco-Roman institutions and culture, and as the 
educator of the Slavs. The life of Constantinople, commercial capital of the 
world. 


121. Medieval Europe, 300-1050. (3) I. Mr. Hollister 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B or equivalent. 
The political, economic, and cultural evolution of Europe from the time of 
Constantine to the mid-eleventh century. 


122. Medieval Europe, 1050-1350. (3) IT. Mr. Hollister 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B or equivalent. 
European civilization during the high Middle Ages. The struggle between 
Church and State, the rise of feudal monarchies, the revival of commerce, 
and the flowering of medieval culture. 


131. The British Empire and Commonwealth. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: History 4A-4B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
The rise of the British Empire. Expansion, colonialism, and the growth 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


141. The Renaissance and Reformation. (3) II. Mr. Hollister 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B or equivalent. 
The political, economic, and cultural evolution of Europe, 1350-1648. 


150. History of Russia. (3) I. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: History 4A—-4B or equivalent. 
Russian civilization from the sixteenth century to the present; the im- 
portance of Russian history to an understanding of contemporary Russia. 


153A—*153B. History of England. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Hollister, 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B or equivalent, or consent of the instructor. 
153A. Medieval and early modern evolution of England to 1707, empha- 
sizing cultural, economic, social, and constitutional development. 
153B. Modern Britain, from 1707 to the present, emphasizing cultural, 
economic, and social development, and the rise of Britain as a major world 
power. 


157. Intellectual History of Great Britain. (3) I. Mr. Kelley 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B or equivalent, or consent of the instructor. 
The development of ideas and attitudes from the Middle Ages to the 

present, with emphasis upon their interaction and their impact upon British 

society. Forms a year sequence with History 177. 


162A-162B. Hispanic-American History. (3-3) Yr. 
162A. Spanish and Portuguese exploration, colonization, and institutional 
development (to about 1810), 
162B. Independence achievement, struggle toward nationalities, cultural 
developments, and international relationships. 


* Not to be given, 1959-1960. 
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*163. History of Brazil. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. 
From the Portuguese discovery to the present. Emphasis on the blending 
of Indian, European, and African cultures to form the Brazilian nation. 


166. History of Mexico. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
From pre-Columbian times to the present. Integration of European and 
native cultures to form the Mexican nation, 


171. Colonial and Revolutionary America. (3) I. Mr. Jacobs 
Prerequisite: History 17A—17B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
Political and social history of the thirteen colonies, their neighbors, west- 
ward expansion, beginnings of culture, and the American Revolution. 


173A-173B. History of the United States in the 19th Century. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Scruggs 

Prerequisite: History 17A-17B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 

173A. Political, economic, and social development of the United States 
from 1789 to 1860. 

173B. Political, economic, and social development of the United States 
from 1860 to 1900. 


173C. Problems in Nineteenth-Century United States History. (3) II. 


Mr. Scruggs 
A senior seminar, limited in size. Admission by consent of the instructor. 


174. Recent History of the United States. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 
Prerequisite: History 17A—17B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
Political, economic, and social development of the United States from 
1900 to the present time. 


175. History of the Foreign Relations of the United States. (3) I. 


Mr. Buchanan 
Prerequisite: History 17A-17B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
The diplomatic history of the United States. 


177. Intellectual History of the United States. (3) IT. Mr. Kelley 
Prerequisite: History 17A—17B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
The development of ideas and attitudes from the colonial period to the 
present, with emphasis upon their interaction and their impact upon Ameri- 
can society. Forms a year-sequence with History 157. 


177C, Problems in United States Intellectual History. (3) I. Mr. Kelley 
A senior seminar limited in size. Admission by consent of the instructor. 


181, The American West. (3) II. Mr. Jacobs 


Prerequisite: History 17A-17B, an equivalent course or consent of the 
instructor. 


The West as a frontier and as a region, in transit from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Pacific, and from the seventeenth century to the present. 


199. Independent Studies in History. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


* Not to be given, 1959-1960. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


201. Historiography and Bibliography. (3) II. Mr. Adams 
*258. Seminar in Modern European History. (3) II. 

*266. Seminar in Mexican History. (3) IT. Mr. Powell 
271. Seminar in the History of the American West. (3) I. Mr. Jacobs 


273. Seminar in the Civil War and Reconstruction. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 


299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 


* Not to be given, 1959-1960. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Charlotte E. Biester, Ed.D., Professor of Home Economics. 

Edna D. Meshke, Ph.D., Professor of Home Economics. 

Alice V. Bradley, M.A., Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus. 

Winifred M. Frye, B.S., Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus. 

Florence C. Meredith, M.A., Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus. 

Lueille A. Hunt, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Home Economics (Chairman 
of the Department). 

Ruth Major, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Home Economics. 

Charlene D. Palmer, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

Marie R. Wilson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

—, Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

Marion P. Alves, M.A., Associate in Home Economics. 

Etoile J. Morgan, M.A.,'Associate in Home Economics. 

Barbara A. Bentley, A.B., Assistant in Home Economics. 

Ella E. Hendrick, A.B., Assistant in Home Economics. 


Requirements for the Major: 
Fifty-eight units in basic curriculum areas as follows: 


IEC MENTE AAR ee, NTI AK MM ors ee ae eee wel ee 15 units 
Peayeies Us, CONCEDES.O ML NYSIGS ) >... ek, acai . eERaEh. wba). 


SROMISTrY a. LULrOUNC OEY, ODGMIStT Vash gate thi gonks re mia 4 
Chemistry -6.. OTR SICH NOM ISL TYE 9 ccct nie PI cc boats nya + 
Biplocy LA, Y undamentalssOleDIOlOO VE a snatch ie ours aii 4 
BREE TIE SSR TCTIC OMIM t yi arede Oo GMs os 9 iis tan Fae: Biv anche tel: dase, 1¢: 9 units 
History 8A-8B or History 17A-17B or Political Science 20 
Hiteblistory VAAL AT Bior 8B ARS Anise Bt. CAR 3-3 
Economies 1A. Principles of Economies, or 
Economies 109. Introduction to Eeonomics................. 3 
mercholory. LA General Sy Chology tice. ajece seh sters Gre cain glee 3 units 
SLES OS OCC Ha pesca eB cn Jee ode oye alee Aa e Path och Frye 12 units 
English 1A-1B. First-Year Reading and Composition........ 3-3 
Boece Ji. undamentals of Speech ..../50 ... 2. a. Mee 3 
Speech elective (lower division or upper division)........... 3 
P,P cal rcee disc « F< eA PAetgck “Se Atel: Sl- eoicenans 8 units 
Porte Ll nenderstandiny Of8A ri y tas) Soda hea el el aee 2 
mmasly Desioniand Color. tick. wcuctetns aasn tt. Tal deine os 2 
rb Mileelived. UD DCLiC1VISION «. cha acdduedid ei phing ls stb? ugbeisteret cha: 4 
RACES coh oc ae att ake iy acehcotiers’ «Stat aera bay: DAP wokienias 8 2 units 
Music 15. Music History and Appreciation..........0..%55: 2 
ReeiCa OOUCA GION wit, @- cette sake hte eres Fin se ee se eee a 2 units 
Berm rolicis GleCtived wx. We ete me. 8 & is 6. aes is esos eG 6 units 
Philosophy 1. Short Introduction to Philosophy ............ 3 
Sociology 120. Marriage and the Family .................. 3 
or 


Health Education 108. Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood 2 units 


Forty units in home economies as follows: 


ReERTUAT OO COUT Sater crt Tee eee eee tee eet see ere Total 32 units 
Home Economics 4. Household Equipment ................. 
Home Economics 9. Elementary Foods and Nutrition ....... 
Home Economics 13. Child Development .................. 
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Home Economics 14, Family Economies 

or 
Home Economies 135. Institutional Food Problems 

or 
Home Economies 141. Consumers and Markets.............. 
Home Economies 15. House Interiors and Furnishings ...... 
Home Economies 90..Textile Study .......0..s.t Gee 
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Home Economics 142. Home Management Laboratorys, wwe. 2 
Home Economics electives 4... ws te) Total 7-8 units 


These may be selected to complete a program in general homemaking, 
or to meet American Dietetics Association standards, 


or to fulfill requirements for the special secondary teaching credential. 


Courses required to qualify for the American Dietetics Internship are: 


Units 
Home Economies 103B. Nutrition and Dietotherapy J).2. = 3 
Home Economics 134. Institutional Management .......... 3 
Home Economics 135. Institutional Food Problems ......... 3 
Nutrition and Institutional Management ................. 6-16 
Physical and biological sciences ......................... 4—9 


Requirements for a Divisional Major in Applied Arts. A divisional major 
in the applied arts is offered for students who are interested in combining 
the fields of arts and home economies. See page 85. 


Requirements for the minor: 20 units to be completed as follows: 


Lower Division Units 
Home Economies 9. Elementary Foods and Nutritions....... 3 
Home Economics 10, Elements of Nutrition ............_.. 2 
Home Economies 13. Child Development). 2), Se aaa pee 2 
Home Economies 15. House Interiors and Furnishings....... 3 


Home Economies 90. Textile Study or 
Home Economies 95. Fundamental Principles of Clothing 
Construction 2.0.0.4. - 20H OMIT Ee Seer ae 3 


Upper Division 

Electives from the following courses should be taken to complete a well- 
rounded minor. To complete 20 units, the remaining one unit may be in- 
cluded by the proper combination of upper division courses, 


Units 
Home Economics 101. Analysis of Clothing Construction 2 
Home Economies 102. Experimental Food Study 40.09, Vt a 3 
Home Economics 111A or 111B. Clothing Economies ........ 3 
Home Economics 125, Principles of Demonstration ......._. 2 
Home Economies 133. Child Development Laboratory ....... 2 
Home Economics 140. Home Management Principles ops 2 
Home Economics 141. Consumers and Markets ...........___ 2 
Home Economies 150. Family Housing —.. 3 
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The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


1. In addition to the requirements for the major in home economics, the 
following courses are needed for the general secondary credential: 


Units 
Home Economies 101. Analysis of Clothing Construction..... 2 
Home Economies 125, Principles of Demonstration.......... 2 


2. A minor in a Letters and Science field is required. 
3. The course requirements in education are listed on page 93. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the departmental chairman. 


The Special Secondary Credential course requirements are as follows: 


Units 
Home Economics 101. Analysis of Clothing Construction..... 2 
Home Economics 125. Principles of Demonstration.......... 
TaUuGALiON m0, maucational Psychology... yc sock ena bn 
Education 112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent... 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling............ 
Edueation 147. Audio-Visual—Radio Eduaction ............. 
Pageanone7. secondary education 2, i... 2. eck es en 
Peiveation 1 190; ‘Eeaching Procedures?) 2eetai fat6 tase’ 2- 
Education H 192A—B-C. Student Teaching: Homemaking... 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


4, Household Equipment. (2) I, II. Miss Morgan 
Two two-hour laboratories. 
Study of the selection, use, and care of home equipment; consideration of 
construction features, initial and operational costs, and labor-saving values. 


9. Elementary Foods and Nutrition. (3) I, II. Miss Major 
Scientific study of foods and nutrition as related to selection, purchase, 
preparation and service of food. 


10. Elements of Nutrition. (2) I, I. —_—— 
Open to nonmajors. Normal human nutrition. 


13. Child Development. (2) I, II. Mrs. Alves 
Observations in well-baby clinics and nursery schools. 
Physical, emotional, and social needs of the infant and young child in 
relation to his membership in the family. 


14. Family Economics. (2) II. Miss Biester 
Economie factors involved in utilization of consumer goods. 
15. House Interiors and Furnishings. (3) I. Mrs. Wilson 


Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Art 31, or consent 
of the instructor. ; 

Functional and esthetic factors influencing interiors and furnishings for 
family homes. 


90. Textile Study. (3) I, II. Miss Meshke 

Textile fibers and the fabrics made from them; historical background, 
production, and manufacture; understanding and evaluation of new fibers, 
new fabrics, and new finishes, 


93. Clothing Selection. (2) I, II. Mrs. Wilson 
Two lectures. 
An analysis of fundamental art principles involved in clothing selection. 
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95. Fundamental Principles of Clothing Construction. (3) I, II. Mrs. Hunt 
One lecture; two three-hour laboratories. Prerequisite: Home Economics 


90. 
Clothing construction based upon textile and design principles. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Advanced Food Study. (3) II. Miss Major 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 8 or equivalent, Home Economies 9, Physies 15. 


A technical study of food preparation. 


101. Analysis of Clothing Construction. (2) I, II. Miss Meshke 
One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Home Economies 95 
or equivalent. 
Design principles, characteristics of the human anatomical structure, and 
properties of fabrics involved in creating personalized apparel. Experimen- 
tation, exploration, comparative study of textural treatments and effects. 


102. Experimental Food Study. (3) I. Miss Major 
One lecture; two three-hour laboratories. Prerequisite: Home Economics 
9,100, Chemistry 8. 
Qualitative and quantitative methods in food preparation under con- 
trolled conditions. 


103A. Nutrition and Dietetics (3) I. 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Home Economics 
9, 100, Chemistry 8 for majors. 
Normal nutrition; metabolism of all food groups, calculation and prepa- 
ration of diets to meet the nutritional and economic needs of the family. 


103B. Nutrition and Dietotherapy. (3) IT. 
Prerequisite: Home Economies 103A, Chemistry 108A. 
Modification of normal diet for specific diseases; case problems; use of 
basal and bomb calorimeters. Critical analyses, nontechnical nutritional data. 


105. Advanced Dress Design. (2) II. Mrs. Hunt 
Prerequisite: Home Economies 95, Art 31. 
A study of the esthetic, physical, and psychological effects of clothing 
design. Creative design through draping and flat pattern. 


109. Recent Findings in Nutrition. (2) II. —_—__ 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 103A or equivalent. 
Reviews and discussions of scientific literature; modern trends, 


111A. Clothing Economics (3) I. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or Economics 109. 
Interpretation and application of the principles of economies to the solu- 
tion of clothing problems of individuals and family members. 


111B. Clothing Economics. (3) II. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or Economies 109. 
Contemporary problems of production and distribution of textiles and 
clothing affecting individuals and members of the family group. 


125. Principles of Demonstration. C2)EL LE Miss Biester 
The selection, organization, and presentation of material for professional 
home economics demonstrations. Prerequisite to Education H 192A-B-(, 


133. Child Development Laboratory. Case ie ii Mrs. Alves 
One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Home Economics 13. 
Interpretation of child-care principles through participation in an organ- 

ized program of work with preschool children. 
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134. Institutional Management. (3) II (Alternate with 135). Mrs. Hendrick 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Home Economics 9, 
100, 103A. 
Emphasis on the scientific administration of all types of institutions and 
industrial laboratories in relationship to employer-employee problems; 
record control; selection and arrangement of equipment. 


135. Institutional Food Problems. (3) II (Alternate with 134). 
Mrs. Hendrick 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Home Economics 
9,100, 103A. 
Principles and problems involved in the selection, purchase, preparation 
and service of food for institutions. 


140. Home Management Principles. (2) I, II. Miss Morgan 
Analytical study of family managerial problems involving material and 
human resources. 


141, Consumers and Markets. (2) I. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or 109 and senior standing. 
Markets and conditions basic to the solution of consumer problems in the 
selection of goods. 


142. Home Management Laboratory. (2) I, IT. Miss Morgan 

Prerequisite: Home Economies 4, 103A, 140. 

Students organized as a family group live in the Home Management 
House and solve homemaking problems in connection with food preparation 
and serving, housekeeping, household finance, hospitality, and satisfactory 
human relationships. 


150. Family Housing. (3) II. Mrs. Wilson 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Art 31, or consent 
of the instructor. 
Historic, esthetic, economic, and functional aspects of family dwellings; 
appraisal of house plans in terms of optimum family living. 


164. Current Developments in Textiles. (3) II. Miss Meshke 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 90. 
Analysis and interpretation of progress in textile fiber synthesis, yarn 
construction and fabric finishing. 


194A.Group Studies for Advanced Students. (2) I. Miss Biester 
For majors. 
Home economics in community organizations. 


194B. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (2) II. Miss Biester 
For majors. 
Understanding and evaluating individual and group reactions; contribu- 
tions made by home and community leaders to civic programs. 


199. Independent Studies in Home Economics. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
For majors. 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (2-3) I, II. 
Mrs. Palmer 
Education H 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Homemaking. (2-2-2) I, IT. 
Mrs. Palmer 
Art and Home Economics 
See page 85 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Lynne C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts (Chairman of the 
Department). 

Emanuel E, Ericson, M.A., Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 

Roy L. Soules, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 

Darvey E. Carlsen, M.S., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

John M. Groebli, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

William F. Holtrop, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

John A. McClure, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Harold J. Miller, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial ‘Arts. 

Joseph J. Sayovitz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Paul L. Scherer, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Louie 8. Taylor, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Theodore 8. Ellenwood, M.A., ‘Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Clyde Keener, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Robert A. McCoy, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Fred L. Griffin, A.B.,'Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 

Florence W. Lyans, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 


The Department of Industrial Arts includes the fields of industrial arts 
and industrial management. 

General Requirements: Students with a major in industrial arts who wish 
to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy general requirements listed 
on pages 53-60. 

Philosophy and Objectives 


Industrial arts is the study of and the experimentation with problems, proe- 
esses, and products of industry. Students define problems, postulate solutions 
both by design and written description, develop solutions and then test prod- 
ucts or manufacturing principles for validity. Creativity and originality are 
necessary concomitants. Sketching and design become the medium for think- 
ing and communication, while the actual product developed experimentally 
tests the idea. The application of art and engineering to industry for the 
purpose of achieving greater beauty and utility at less cost is the objective 
of the discipline. Both general and specialized education are offered through 
experience in theory and practice. The foundation for these experiences is 
more than two years of general studies taken in various departments of the 
University. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 
WITH A MAJOR IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Curriculum for General Program 
Freshman Year 


First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
Eengligh lA ws iy Sil Vi ee oe 3 English’ 1B stieJ8, toadeeeee 3 
Spoclal Science.) ene eee eee 3 *Social Science .7,.0.. . acs 3 
Mathit-3 Acie. Be oR etn 5 eer es 3 Chem. 15 a Ona sas 3 
IR O SC Ce rene ee ee 13 BOT. e's atemy ai et 14 
Pies 6 se ere nine Oe one eee 3 Ml. eso ee 0 cates cn nt ee 3 
I.A. 1, Freehand Drawing J.A. 50, Metal Fundamentals...... 3 
Busi damonteismes es oe nee eee 2 I.A. 5, Engineering Drafting 

ArtTor-=MuUSsIC™ eA oe ee 2 Fundamentals ....)) 0 28 3 

15 17 


* Students must satisfy the American History and Institutions requirement here or 
later. Six units of electives must be upper division. 
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Sophomore Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
Biology 1A, 30, Botany 1, PR YsICS el Date, crs Ae te tatprebe ted 3 2003 3 
OL HOO L Vid Alseeteetel es sin al aks = ek 4 Psychologyadl Awa tciede cites det 3 
SSCL OF Wt BET ermiay oer aeons Slot, Or 3 RiOvl..O; erreucoue an itossio edocs «sis 13 
ROUT: Oss ageee uaeceh AOOs. 13 PHS os icc, soya) ete ae ord eaceaeds 5B a0) 4 
eet ieae 6 ayo febora pe uateye Sete ager tare 3 ‘ATs OFS VIVSICie ts cls une ee ae Ae 2 
Social Science Elective........... 3 PHUWOSODNY 9 Lee cress oo eee crea eae eh le 3 
I.A. 10, Graphic Reproduction ATC SG LAh ct ere tree Sera ere a ree 2 
Fundamentals Sis, CEL RS tie 3 
aha) 15 
Junior Year 
First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
I.A. 105A, Industrial Arts Design. 2 I.A. 160, Electricity Fundamentals. 3 
I.A. 102A, House Design and Plan- J.A. 130A, Transportation ....... 3 
ning or LGA SB MICCULVG Secchiacleicetackotsecuceshors, Ate 2 
I.A. 106, Machine Drawing and De- General Electives ............... 5 
BEST wurers rota sea Reet elle eee: chet oreiee 3 I.A. 171B, Manufacturing Process. 2 
I.A. 140, Wood Fundamentals .... 3 
Senoral Mlectives s..1.< <1. OS a cee ee 5 
I.A. 171A, Manufacturing Process. 2 
15 15 
Senior Year 
FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
fae ti 4A Photograpny vers cue. 3 TeAR 1 22 Ate Cratisieycactcecee Sisse. oo <b 3 
English-Speech Electives ........ 3 PAC IOLECLINCRE te cee cet ter ae he 8 
IGME EGA, se cute ste sce hs ere RS 3 ATE PL OIE. Fenn ee aes ae Ae, 2 
Breneral wlectivies ies ae). ei dgdsass t o¥ 5 GeneraliElectives a.% a2... see obi - 6 
14 14 


Other requirements for this degree are the general graduation requirements 
of the Division of Applied Arts and the University. 


Curriculum for Special Secondary Credential 


Freshman Year 


First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 

SUMP LGA, tah a Shh aXe ohn oe ao tensa 3 Ud UCL pia Be pia pele array are 3 
meocial Science . SI eR Peli. 3 “Social. Sciences Fite... ne es 3 
Physics 15 or Chemistry 15 or Physics 15 or Chemistry 15 or 

UNE GW pe Fe eS eee Coe en as Mis thin a Awe one cee te ete oe iia 3 
I.A. 1, Freehand Drawing Funda- I.A. 10, Graphic Reproduction 

mentals a NE AA pt PO EERE ; eae a Wb E MENT: Seen in bes TORO DIE 3 
I.A. 50, Metal Fundamentals ..... 3 FA TULOLE ML USIC Benet R eeeene tein, bat ae 2 
oh arta crate ht oie Oe 13 REOTT: On Beat ech hilo) po cick cn hee ee 13 
irysical Wducation «...4 6 oesses 0 0 3 Physical, Eduéation’ ..2 2s. 3H4.. i z 

16 16 
Sophomore Year 
FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 

Biology 1A, 30 or Pee ior ERS CUOIORY AS tects ee ce aa ists 3 

Zoology PRIN) AOA APN os 4 Art Or MUsicbesto oer to ee 2 
ACCU RL Le, ce Seer ee: Ge ee Ae be 3! English-Speech Elective ......... 3 
L.A. 5, Engineering Drafting Hlactives ius ain ab%). wh wiainnin dad 5 

Fundamentals ... tacate eae Stes 3 RiOul. OWeterit detain. aa acer eee 13 
Social Science Elective 4 aes oe ee 8 IPiysicalenancationen ast. ene 3 

OD) 6D aA i Ae Sen eee Be 13 
aveical Mducation, ....... « "<1 3 

15 nis) 


* Students must satisfy the American History and Institutions requirement here or 
later. Eleven units of electives must be upper division. 
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Junior Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
J.A. 105A, Industrial Arts Design. 2 I.A. 160, Electricity Fundamentals. 3 
Ed. 110, Educational Psychology... 3 Ed. 147, Audio-Visual—Radio 
I.A. 140, Wood Fundamentals..:.. 3 Hducation syst ee 
I.A. 130A, Transportation -......-. 3 Ed. I 190A, Teaching Procedures in 
L.Ay Electives 264%. i.e 3 Industrial PATtS ee weer teens 
Controlled Blectives ............. 3 
I.A.. Electives!) fe seen area 3 
14 13 


Senior Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
Ed. I 190B, Content and Materials Ed. I 190C, Curric. Development in 
nglLA. hi Risse Mok eee 2 i: Cen A Gat Beicaé cc oS - 
Ed. 164, Education and Vocational Kid. 1.70,. Sec, sHidede. 2a eee eee 3 
Guidancet® 264: e ae. eee 3 Ed. I. 192B, Student Teaching..... 3 
Ed. I 192A, Student Teaching..... 3 L.A. Electives | «ache teases eee 5 
ToAY Electives gees ess cee eee 7 General Hlective 2-3 jee 3 
15 16 


In order to qualify for recommendation by the department for the teaching 
credential, the candidate must pass the stipulated speech test (if a transfer 
course in speech has been accepted) or Speech 11; complete the proficiency 
tests before being assigned to student teaching; and have an average scholar- 
ship grade of C or higher in all courses completed in industrial arts. The 
applicant for the credential must also pass the required physical examination 
of the University after having passed 45 units. 


Requirements for Minors in Industrial Arts: No fewer than 20 semester 
units of industrial arts are required for a minor, 6 units of which must be in 
upper division courses. The selection of courses is subject to the approval of 
the Chairman of the Department of Industrial Arts or his representative. 
Courses in the Department of Industrial Arts may be selected by students 
in other departments according to their needs and interests, provided the 
prerequisites for such courses are satisfied. 


Curriculum for Industrial Management 


Freshman Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 

Hinglish) Anan scree trite edeatad, Stes 3 Boglish( 15 ee oneness cons eee 3 
I.A. 5, Engineering Drafting Speech 11 |... 1.55.3. see ae 3 

Kundameéntalsmesen cite a iene ene 3 Mathematics 8A ....- 4.50. 3 
Biology 1A, 30, Botany 1, or tModern Foreign Language ...... 4 

AOE VLAN Ss fact oe ee ee 4 ROTO, 2 eee eee 13 
tModern Foreign Language....... 4 Physical Education 7.500 ee 3 
R.O2T. OF Saco aa eee ee 1 
Bi ysicalehiducationmes orem 4 


16 15 


+ The students in this program are required to have a reading knowledge of a modern 
foreign language, Spanish preferred. This requirement may be met through an examina- 
tion given by the Department of Foreign Languages or through modern language 
courses 1 and 2 (8 units). Two years of one high school language meets -4 units of this 
requirement (providing the same language is continued in college) or three years of one 
high school language completes the requirement without examination. If the requirement 
is completed courses may be selected from art, biological sciences, foods, clothing, wood- 
working, metalworking, industrial design, photography, printing, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, geology, psychology and/or economics, 
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Sophomore Year 


First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 

ATV RICA? L Otc, i tetas te tones toc isaals. © 3 CHOMIStIY co Pebseee tere eee ee take 4 
IESVCHOIOL VAT le eae ee re oe 3 BSOCISIMSClENCe oe yee fee ee 3 
PrCOnNO MICS) Ate trey. werperer ye. Seer! 3 HConoOmiIce #1 Bees ee scramees. fics 3 
SOCAL SCLONC ema mechs clea ands 3 HeOne2eOrersvch ss Ottan, abn ana 3 
WEUIRIC OL PALGC HT eee re. os 2 ORT: OC teacideichas cn eRe Lee 13 
ROY ORS ree. ote et onhare gees 13 IP:NYSICAle na UCAtlOn =e meen ie 3 
BhvsicalslducatlOnwa- nicer tein - 3 


Junior Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 

ICODOMICS BOA mei © eines) aa ho 3 KHeOnomics: 6 Ba acs eiek .. wee ae oe 3 
I.A. 105A, Industrial Arts Design.. 2 English or Speech Elective........ 3 
tControlled Elective U.D. ........ 2 I.A. 172, Personnel Management.. 3 
I.A. 171A, Manufacturing Process. 2 yIndustrial Arts Laboratory ...... 3 
Econ. 150 or 152 or Soc. 160 .... 38 I.A. 171B, Manufacturing Process. 2 
yIndustrial Arts Laboratory ...... 3 ATttor MUSICMes see fee ee 2 

15 16 


Senior Year 


FIRST SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
I.A. 176A, Industrial Planning... 3 PAS (6B windustriall Planning). oe 
I.A. 173, Industrial Relations .... 38 J.A. 175, Industrial Supervision ... 2 
I.A. 178, Motion and Time Study... 3 £Controlled Electives U.D. ....... 9 
y*Industrial Arts Laboratory ...... a 
tControlled Elective U.D. ........ 3 
15 14 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major 


1. The general secondary credential is offered in the Department of Indus- 
trial Arts with a suitable minor for those desiring this credential. Complete 
the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in industrial 


arts, or its equivalent, and, in addition, six units from any of the following 
courses: 


| Units 
eaeoeos Hostory.ot IndustrialsArts. .. 4. 0ieceeee tc: ee. s 2 
1241. Philosophy of Industrialva risy)..igtecia fh. oy nste outs 2 
ene Ose HORSAT Cem oo i Bo hate ed sxe Baath cctotvser (OP 2-2 


and one upper division class elected with approval of the departmental chair- 
man or his administrative representative. 


2. Requirements in the Department of Education are listed on page 93. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the department chairman. 


* See pages 53, 54 for courses which satisfy the American History and Institutions 
requirement. 

{ Industrial Arts Laboratory courses are to be approved by the student’s counselor 
and are to be selected to fit the type of industry the student plans to enter. 

¢t The students in this program are required to have a reading knowledge of a modern 
foreign language, Spanish preferred. This requirement may be met through an examina- 
tion given by the Department of Foreign Languages or through modern language 
courses 1 and 2 (8 units). Two years of one high school language meets 4 units of this 
requirement (providing the same language is continued in college) or three years of one 
high school language completes the requirement without examination. If the requirement 
is completed courses may be selected from art, biological sciences, foods, clothing, wood- 
working, metalworking, industrial design, photography, printing, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, geology, psychology and/or economics. 
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Note.—Instruction in Industrial Arts will be discontinued at Santa 
Barbara over a period of four academic years, beginning in the fall of 
1959. The decision to discontinue this department was announced by the 
Regents in the fall of 1958. Discontinuance will implement the general 
educational policy of the University and the State Department of Educa- 
tion with regard to division of responsibility among California’s junior 
colleges, state colleges, and the University. The schedule, as stated below, 
is for the guidance of students and counselors: 

Fall 1959—latest date of admission for freshman students or sopho- 
mores desiring the general secondary credential. 

Fall 1960—latest date of admission for sophomore students or juniors 
desiring the general secondary credential. 

Fall 1961—latest date of admission for junior students or seniors de- 
siring the general secondary credential. 

Fall 1962—latest date of admission for senior students. 

All students must complete their work in the Department of Industrial 
Arts before the close of summer session 1963 or plan to transfer to an- 
other institution to complete their work. 


Lower DIVISION CouRSES 
1. Freehand Drawing Fundamentals. (2) I, II. Mr. McCoy 
Analysis of techniques, materials, and methods of graphic representation. 
Includes solutions of problems in one and two point perspective and iso- 
metric. Lecture, laboratory. 


5. Engineering Drafting Fundamentals. (3) ) Ad i 6: Mr. Miller 

The investigation of the means used by engineers to communicate their 
ideas to others. All phases of orthographic presentation including data and 
systematic problem solution. Lecture, laboratory. 


6. Introduction to Cartography. (2) IT. Mr. Miller 

Review of principles of drawing. Topographical drawing involving stadia, 
details, contours, elevations, symbols, sketching and pictorial rendering. For 
majors in other fields. Lecture, laboratory. 


10. Graphic Reproduction Fundamentals. Comes ets Mr. Carlsen 
Design and composition in fundamental graphie arts processes. Lecture, 
laboratory, field trips. 


45. Expressive Craft Activities for Elementary Schools. C2) Leek ke 
Not open to majors in industrial arts. Lecture, laboratory. Mr. Holtrop 


50. Metal Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Taylor 
Design, processes and techniques of metal as a material of industry. Lee- 
ture, laboratory. 
UppPER Division CoursEs 
102A. House Design and Planning. (3) I. Mr. Scherer 
A general appreciation course dealing with the development, planning 
and esthetic qualities of the family dwelling. Lecture, laboratory. 


102B. House Design and Planning. (3) II. Mr. Scherer 
Prerequisite: L.A. 102A. 
Detailed study of foundation, framing, and finishing. Construction of the 
architectural model to correspond with plans and the landscaping of the 
lot. Lecture, laboratory. 


105A. Industrial Arts Design. (2) I. Mr. Scherer 
Objective analysis and interpretation of data in the solution of design 
problems. Lecture, laboratory. 
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105B. Industrial Arts Design. (2) II. Mr. Scherer 
Prerequisite: I.A. 105A. 
Analyzing, creating and developing design ideas for the solving of spe- 
cific three-dimensional design problems related to industrial arts. Lecture, 
laboratory. 


106. Machine Drawing and Design. (3) I. Mr. Miller 

Relation of drawing to the design systems using levers, gears and cams 
or other mechanical devices. Solution of original design problems. Analysis 
of stress, strength of materials, and factors of friction and vibration. Lec- 
ture, laboratory, field trips. 


110. Typography. (3) II. Mr. Carlsen 
Traditional and contemporary styles in composition of printing. Lecture, 
laboratory, field trips. 


112A. Graphic Arts—Offset Lithography. (3) I. Mr. Carlsen 
Prerequisite: I.A. 110. 
The chemistry of photography and plate preparation. Reproduction of 
line halftone and color copy by photolithographie process. Lecture, lab- 
oratory. 


112B. Graphic Arts—Machine Composition. (3) II. Mr. Carlsen 
Prerequisite: I.A. 110. 
Analysis and layout of copy for composition and its application to me- 
chanical composition. Lecture, laboratory. 


114A. Photography. (3) I. Mr. McCoy 


Techniques and procedures in photography. Lecture, laboratory, field 
trips. 


114B. Photography—Composition and Color. (3) II. Mr. McCoy 
Lecture, laboratory, and field trips. 


122A-—122B. Crafts. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Richards 
Designing, planning and experimentation with all types of handicraft 
media. Lecture, laboratory. 


128. Model Design and Development. (3) I. Mr. Richards 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 


130A. Transportation. (3) I, II. Mr. Keener, Mr. Richards 
Historical developments in transportation. Lecture, field trips. 


130B. Transportation. (3) IJ. Mr. Keener 


Theory, principles and development of modern transportation. Lecture, 
laboratory, field trips. 


132A. Power Mechanics. (3) I, Il. Mr. Keener 
The study of sources of power and machines used in its development. 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 


132B. Power Mechanics. (3) II. Mr. Keener 
Study and analysis of automotive systems. Lecture, laboratory, field 
trips. 


140. Wood Fundamentals. (3) I, I. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Design processes and techniques applied to wood as a material of indus- 
try. Lecture, laboratory. 
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141. Wood—Machine. (3) I, II. Mr. Ellenwood 
Prerequisite: I.A. 5 and I.A. 140. 
Design techniques utilized in the machine processing of wood. Lecture 


and laboratory. 


144A-144B, Wood—Furniture. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Ellenwood 
Prerequisite: I.A. 141. 
Design and development of period and contemporary furniture. Lecture, 
laboratory. 


144C,. Wood—Experimental. (3) II. Mr. Ellenwood 
Study and application of new developments in wood. Lecture, laboratory. 


145. Integrated Craft Activities for Elementary Schools. (2)2 Leal 
The Staff 
Sections are available for various grade levels. Not open to majors in 
industrial arts. Lecture, laboratory. 


151. Metals—Machine Processes. (3) II. Mr. Taylor 
Introductory use of metal processing machines. Lecture, laboratory. 


155A. Metals—General. (3) I. Mr. Taylor 
Metal fabrication and molding. Lecture, laboratory. 


155B. Metals—Design and Development. (3) II. Mr. Taylor 
Design and development of individual and group problems in metal. 
Lecture, laboratory. 


155C. Metals—Experimental. (3) II. Mr. Taylor 
Solution of metal processing problems. Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 


158. General Industrial Arts Laboratory. (3) I, II. Mr. Groebli 
An introduction to the materials, methods and tools of the modern in- 
dustrial society. Open to nonmajors. Lecture, laboratory. 


160. Electricity—Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: Physics 15 or equivalent. 
Introduction to principles, correlated with the use of instruments, ap- 
paratus and materials. Lecture, laboratory. 


161A. Electricity—Direct Currents. (3) I. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: I.A. 160. 
Theory, design and applications of direct current circuit concepts and 
apparatus. Lecture, laboratory. 


161B. Electricity—Alternating Currents. (Gp) oae Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: I.A. 160, 
Theory, design and applications of alternating current circuit concepts 
and apparatus. Lecture, laboratory. 


162A. Electronics—Radio. (3) I. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: I.A. 160. 
Introduction to the principles utilized in the reception of radio frequency 
transmissions. Lecture, laboratory. 


162B. Electronics—Radio. (3) II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: I.A. 162A. 
Design and operating characteristics involved in the generation and 
transmission of radio frequency energy. Lecture, laboratory. 
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162C. Electronics—Television. (3) I. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisites: I.A. 160 and I.A. 162A. 
Theory and application of electronic circuitry to the area of television. 
Laboratory application to closed circuit television apparatus. Lecture, 
laboratory. 


170. Estimating and Buying of Industrial Materials and Equipment. COT. 

Mr. Miller 

Specifications, purchase orders, contracts and bids. Estimating and ealcu- 
lating costs of materials and equipment. 


171A-171B. Manufacturing Processes. (2-2) I, II. Mr. Nair, Mr. McClure 

Materials and processes of modern metal production and processing in- 
dustries. Includes field trips to selected manufacturing plants. For manage- 
ment majors. 


172. Personnel Management. (3) I. Mr. McClure 
Organization planning, staffing and development. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A; Economies 2 or Psychology 5. 
173. Industrial Relations. (3) II. Mr. Nair 
Promotion and transfer, personnel rating, labor relations, employee 
benefits and services, health and safety, wage and salary administration. 
175. Industrial Supervision. (2) IT. Mr. Nair 


Problems in assigning, training, counseling, disciplining, instructing, and 
evaluating employees. 


176A. Industrial Planning. (3) I. Mr. McClure 
Product, process, equipment facilities, and layout. 
176B. Industrial Control. (3) IT. Mr. McClure 


Budgetary, cost, production, quality, inventory, and top management 
controls. 


178. Motion and Time Study. (3) I. Mr. McClure 
Tools of process, operation and systems analysis; principles of motion 
economy in work simplification; performance standards. Lecture, laboratory. 


199. Independent Studies in Industrial Arts. ( eso 2) el tM. The Staff 
GRADUATE COURSES 

245. History of Industrial Arts. (2) IT. Mr. Monroe 

247. Philosophy of Industrial Arts. (2) I. Mr. Seefeld 

299A—299B. Research. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Education 164. Education and Vocational Guidance. (2 or 3), I, II. 


Mr. Monroe 
Education I 190A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. 
(2) I, II. Field trips. Mr. Seefeld 
Education I 190B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. CAN s eb 
Prerequisite: course I 190A. Mr. Scherer 
Education I 190C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (ait aL. 
Mr. Monroe 
Education I 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Industrial Arts. (8-3) I, IL. 
Field trips. The Staff 


Speech 70. Stagecraft. (3) II. Mr. Schoell 


MATHEMATICS 


Stanley E. Rauch, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 

Lewis F. Walton, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 

Paul J. Kelly, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics (Chairman of the 
Department.) 

David M. Merriell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Eugene M. Zaustinsky, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 


General Requirements: Students with a major in the Department of Mathe- 
matics who wish to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy the general 
requirements listed on page 93. A minimum of 24 units must be selected from 
the upper division curriculum of the Department of Mathematics. 

Preparation for the Major: The student should have completed two years 
of algebra and courses in plane geometry and trigonometry in high school. 
Competence in the following university courses, or their equivalents, is essen- 
tial for successful upper division study: Mathematics 3A-3B-4A-4B, 8; 
Physics 2A—2B. Philosophy 31 is recommended. 

Requirements for the Major: A minimum of 24 units of upper division 
mathematics is required, including the following courses: 

Units 
Mathematics 111A. Higher Algebra... .:J7: ata eee 
Mathematics 112. Projective Geometry or Mathematies 113. 


Non-Kuclidean Geometry -°>..>/:2.0.. .. ee 3 
Mathematics 118A. Advanced Caleulus .................. 3 
Mathematics 119. Differential Equations ........:....... 3 


To complete the minimum requirements, the student may select from the 
following courses, according to his interest: 

(1) Recommended to those interested in the applications of mathematics or 
planning graduate work in this field: 


Mathematics 105. Numerical Analysis .................. 3 
Mathematics 106. Digital Computer Programming........ 3 
Mathematics 118B. Advanced Calculus .................. 3 
Mathematics 122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Vari- 

ables’... cous sss © ecareaneys Oe epeieae meee Oren aen 3 
Mathematics 124. Mathematics for Engineers and Physi- 

CISEB lg leo cs a sa le nies ae qaterete Bee eae cee 
Mathematics 131A—131B. Mathematical Statisties........ 3-3 
Mathematics 194. Group Studies for Advanced Students... 3 
Mathematics 199. Independent Studies in Mathematies.... 1-4 


(2) Recommended to those intending to teach mathematics or preparing 
for advanced mathematical study in graduate school: 


Mathematics 109. Foundations of Algebra ............... 3 
Mathematics 111B. Higher) Algebras, ox 4.2625, eee 3 
Mathematics 113. Non-Euclidean Geometry .............. 3 
Mathematics 118B. Advanced Calculus .................. 3 
Mathematics 194. Group Studies for Advanced Students... 3 
Mathematics 199. Independent Studies in Mathematies.... 1-4 


Lhe Master of Arts Degree. Candidates for admission must present a bach- 
elor’s degree with a major in mathematics or the equivalent of such training. 
Entering students may be appraised by means of examination in addition to 
the evaluation of their records; whenever necessary, supplementary course 
work will be required. 
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Mathematics lef: 


Requirements for the Degree: 

A. Completion of 24 units of approved course work. A minimum of 12 units 
must be taken in graduate courses (200 series). The remaining courses may 
be selected from upper division or graduate courses in mathematics or 
physics after approval by the department. 

B. Comprehensive written examination. 

C, Oral examination. 


Requirements for the Minor: Plane geometry, trigonometry, and one and 
one-half years of high school algebra are required for admission to a minor 
in mathematics. Students who have not completed trigonometry in high school 
must take Mathematics C. The prescribed course of further study is: Mathe- 
matics 3A, 3B, 4A, 8, and 9 units selected from 4B, 101A—101B, and other 
upper division courses. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 

Credential candidates must complete the requirements specified for the 
mathematics major on page 132. 

See page 93 for course requirements in education. 


Astronomy 
LOWER DIVISION COURSE 


1. General Astronomy. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics C (may be taken concurrently), or consent of 
the instructor. Not acceptable for mathematics credit toward a major or 
minor in mathematics. 
A course in descriptive astronomy with emphasis on the solar system. 
Occasional evening periods of observation. 


Mathematics 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


C. Trigonometry. (2) I, II. The Staff 
D. Intermediate Algebra. (3) I, II. The Staff 


3A. Analytic Geometry and Calculus, First Course. (3) I, I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: 14% years of high school algebra, trigonometry (Mathe- 
matics C may be taken concurrently). 


3B. Analytic Geometry and Calculus, Second Course. (3) I, Il. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3A. 


4A. Analytic Geometry and Calculus, Third Course. (3) I, I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3B. 
Ineludes an introduction to infinite series. 


4B. Analytic Geometry and Calculus, Fourth Course. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 4A. 
Solid analytic geometry and calculus of three dimensions. 


8. Algebraic Equations. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3A. 
Theory of polynomials over a field, complex numbers, cubie and quartic 
equations, introduction to determinants and matrices. 
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32. Introduction to Calculus. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: 1144 years of high school algebra (or Mathematics D). 
Designed for economics majors and social science students. Not open to 

mathematics or physical science majors. 

A simplified introduction to differential and integral calculus applied to 


algebraic functions. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101A-101B. Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics. (3-3) I. The Staff 
Designed primarily for prospective teachers and minors in mathematics. 
Units do not count toward the major. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3B or consent of the instructor. 
101A. Selected topics in algebra. 
101B. Selected topics in geometry. 


105A-105B. Introduction to Numerical Analysis. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 105A or 199. 
Interpolation, finite difference methods and their applications to numerical 
integration, solution of equations; numerical integration of ordinary and 
partial differential equations, least squares. 


106. Digital Computer Programming. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 105A or 119. 
An introductory course in programming problems for solution using an 
automatic digital computing machine. Includes a discussion of the binary 
number system and its use in computer design. 


109. Foundations of Algebra. (3) II. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 4A and 8. 
An introductory study of various axiom systems encountered in algebra. 


111A. Higher Algebra. (3) I. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 4B and 8. 
Vector spaces, matrix algebra, quadratic forms. 


111B. Higher Algebra. (3) II. Mr. Merriell 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111A. 
Groups, rings, and fields. 


112. Projective Geometry. (3) II. Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 8 and 4A. 
One- and two-dimensional analytic projective geometry. 


113. Non-Euclidean Geometry. (3) I. Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 8 and 4A, or consent of the instructor. | 


118A-118B. Advanced Calculus. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119. 


119. Differential Equations. (3) I, I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 4A. 


122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Variables. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119. 
Analytie functions, integration in the complex plane, analytic continuation, 
conformal mapping. 
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124. Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (3) II. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119. 
Complex numbers, vectors, divergence, curl, Gauss’s and Stokes’ theorems; 
Gamma, Legendre, and Bessel functions; partial differential equations, ap- 
plications. 


131A-131B. Mathematical Statistics. (3-3) I, I. Mr. Rauch 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 119. 

Discrete, continuous, and random variables, expectation, laws of large 
numbers, generating functions, recurrent events. Binomial, Poisson, normal 
distributions, large and small ‘sample theory, analysis of variance, sequen- 
tial analysis, "correlation. 


194. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Lectures and discussions on special topics. Prerequisite: consent of the in- 
structor. 


199. Independent Studies in Mathematics. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


GRADUATE COURSES 


201A—201B. Function Theory. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 118A—118B. 
Real number system, point set theory in Euclidean space, measure, generali- 
zations of integral, including Lebesgue and Lebesgue-Stieltjes integrals, 
classical theorems on complex variables, 


221A-221B. Modern Algebra. (3-3) I, IT. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111B. 
Group theory, commutative rings, field extensions, Galois theory, linear 
algebras. 


*226A-—226B. Topology. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 118A—118B. 
Abstract spaces and their classification. Compact spaces, metric spaces and 
metrizability. Introduction to dimension and homotopy theory. Topics from 
algebraic topology. 


| 240A-—240B. Differential Geometry. (3-3) I, LI. Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 4B and 112. 

Classical differential geometry of curves and surfaces, topics from differ- 
_ ential geometry in the large, intrinsic geometry of convex surfaces. 


. 246A-246B. Methods of Applied Mathematics. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 118A or 124. 

Partial differential equations, boundary value problems, Fourier and 
Laplace transforms, characteristic functions, Green’s function, integral 
equations, calculus of variations, matrices, functions of a complex variable, 
nonlinear equations. 


*251A—251B. Numerical Analysis. (3-3) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 105A—105B. 
Numerical methods for inverting matrices, solving systems of linear equa- 
tions, computing eigenvalues and eigenvectors of finite matrices, and solving 
_ ordinary and partial differential equations. 


260. Seminars in Mathematics. (3) I, IT. The Staff 
Topics in analysis, geometry, algebra and numerical analysis, and their 


: applications, by means of lectures and informal conferences with members of 
the staff. 


* Not to be given, 1959-1960, 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


George C. Woolsey, Colonel, Infantry, Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics (Chairman of the Department). 

Robert N. Evans, B.S., Major, Infantry, Associate Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. 

James E. Campbell, M.A., Captain, Military Police Corps, Assistant Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics. 

Keith M. Ownby, Master Sergeant, ‘Acting Instructor in Military Science and 
Tactics. 

Charles B. Underwood, Master Sergeant, Acting Instructor in Military Science 
and Tactics. 


The mission of the Reserve Officers Training Corps is to produce, for the 
active Army and the Army Reserve, junior officers who have the qualities and 
attributes essential to their progressive and continued development as officers 
of the United States Army. While most graduates serve as reserve officers, the 
R.O.T.C. program also has become the principle source of junior officers for 
the regular Army through the selection of outstanding students for direct 
appointment in the regular Army. 

The general military science curriculum is offered. This is designed to cor- 
respond to the general academic pattern of the Santa Barbara campus. A 
graduate of the advanced course will be commissioned so far as possible in 
a branch of the Army corresponding to his wishes and to his major academic 
field. 

The United States furnishes the necessary arms, equipment, uniforms, and 
textbooks. These remain the property of the United States and must be re- 
turned at the end of the school year. 

Basic Course. The purpose of this course is to qualify the student as a 
leader, to help prepare him to discharge his duties as a citizen, and to awaken 
in him an appreciation of the obligation of citizenship. 

The basic course is prescribed for all first- and second-year students who 
are able-bodied and citizens of the United States between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-three, inclusive. 

Students who have had previous military training or service may be eredited 
with such advanced standing in R.O.T.C. as the Chancellor and the Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics jointly determine. 

Students claiming exemption or advanced standing must file a petition on 
the day of registration and should present at that time supporting documen- 
tary evidence such as a certificate of service or transcript of record of previ- 
ous training. 


1A-1B. Basic Course. (14-14) Yr. The Staff 
Two hours of classroom and one hour of field instruction each week. Pre- 

requisite: acceptance by the Professor of Military Science and Tacties. 
Introduction to military organization, history, and weapons. 


2A—2B. Basic Course. (14-14) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 1A and 1B, or equivalent military training. 
Tactical use of weapons, maps, and aerial photographs. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


The purpose of this course is to provide college-trained junior officers to meet 
the needs of the active Army and to provide a pool of trained leaders who 
will be available in the event of a national emergency. Students successfully 
completing the course agree to accept a commission in the United States Army 
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Reserve, if tendered, and normally serve six months or two years on active 
duty. 

nf student who wishes to obtain a direct appointment in the regular Army 
through selection as a distinguished military graduate, must possess the fol- 
lowing qualifications: outstanding qualities of military leadership, high moral 
character, and definite aptitude for the military service. He should be in the 
upper half of the University academically and must demonstrate his leader- 
ship through his accomplishment in recognized campus activities. He must 
complete successfully the advanced course in military science as well as the 
four-year curriculum of the University and obtain a degree. 

Students for the advanced course are selected from those who are physically 
qualified citizens between the ages of sixteen and twenty-six who have com- 
pleted the basic course or its equivalent and who have at least two academic 
years remaining to complete work for a baccalaureate or advanced degree. 

Advanced course students receive officer-type uniforms which become their 
property upon successful completion of the course. In addition, they receive 
commutation of subsistence equivalent to the value of the Army ration (eur- 
rently about $28 per month), as well as the use of arms, equipment, and 
textbooks. 

Advanced course students are required to attend a summer training camp 
of six weeks’ duration, normally between the third and fourth years. The 
United States furnishes uniforms, equipment, and subsistence. In addition, 
the student is paid at the rate of pay of an Army private (now $78 per 
month), plus five cents per mile to and from camp. 

Acceptance by the student of the monetary allowances described in the fore- 
going two paragraphs makes completion of the advanced course a prerequisite 
to graduation from the University of California, Santa Barbara. 


102. R.O.T.C. Summer Camp. (3) 

Prerequisite: at least one semester of advanced R.O.T.C. 

Practical application of all phases of military life, including qualification 
firing, tactical exercises, and leadership training. 


103A-103B. Advanced Course, General Military Science. (4-4) Yr. 
The Staff 
Prerequisite: Military Science and Tactics 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, or equivalent ; 
acceptance by the Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
Organization, function, and missions of the arms and services; small-unit 
tactics and signal communication; methods of instruction; leadership. 


104A-104B. Advanced Course, General Military Science. (4-4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: Military Science and Tactics 103A and 103B. The Staff 
Operational and logistical instruction and service orientation designed to 
qualify the student for a commission in the United States Army Reserve or 
the regular Army. 


MILITARY SCIENCE AS A MINOR 


The State Department of Education has authorized military science as a 
teaching minor for the junior high school and general secondary credentials 
for male students in either the Division of Applied Arts or the Division of 
Letters and Science. Students pursuing this minor should be those primarily 
concerned with completing work toward an Army commission. 


MUSIC 


Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

Helen M. Barnett, M.A., Associate Professor of Music, Emeritus. 

Lloyd Browning, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 

Maurice E. Faulkner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Music. 

John E. Gillespie, Ph.D., ‘Associate Professor of Music (Chairman of the 
Department). 

Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts, Associate Professor of Music. 

Clayton Wilson, M.Mus., Associate Professor of Music. 

Roger E, Chapman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Shirley A. Munger, M.A., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Dorothy Westra, M.S.M., Assistant Professor of Muste. 

Carl B. Zytowski, M.A., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Irving Hisley, M.A., Instructor in Music. 

, Instructor in Music. 

Wendell A. Nelson, M.M., Instructor in Music. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a major 
either in the Division of Applied Arts or in the Division of Letters and Sci- 
ence. Students majoring in music are required to take entering placement 
examinations in theory and in performance, to pass sophomore auditions, to 
participate in student recitals, and to engage in at least one music activity 
per semester with or without credit. Students from other institutions are re- 
quired to complete at least two semesters within the department. 


APPLIED ARTS 


This is a specialized performance major in any of the following areas: piano, 
organ, voice, flute, oboe, clarinet, saxophone, bassoon, trumpet, French horn, 
baritone horn, trombone, tuba, violin, viola, violoncello, contrabass, and per- 
cussion. A high standard of performance must be demonstrated in a special 
examination. Fifty-eight units in musie are required. As a requirement for 
graduation, a comprehensive final examination including a senior public 
recital must meet standards approved by the faculty of the Department of 
Music. Details concerning this examination are available in the office of the 
Department of Musie. 


Applied Arts Core for the Major 

; Units 
Art (including one appreciation course)... . 0:6 at. ne 
English LA-1B +. .0'cS haw WeeePatrsie ye anes ts heer: Saat 
Speech : 11 isis © 5 capes ees ape wid nents eheenrea inners eee 
English Blective |... 2. «a5: va sas sales cs gus) ae ee ee 
Psychology TAS. See ee ee ee 

Biological and Physical Sciences and Mathematies............ 9-1 
Social Sciences (including American History requirement) .... 
Philosophy 5 2:0909 2026S. BUS SAI UEARG, Fae 
iFrench or German’V??.. (ota Pee See eee 

Controlled Hlectives,. ahs. ...<)one eee pe 3- 
Physical Hiducation 4. .c6 con 2 ea ote lige ig ain at ee 
Military Science (Men) or Controlled Electives (Women)..... 
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~ Exclusive of high school language. 
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Preparation for the Major: 


Units 
MubicceM odal: Counterpoint, waist oxyodt OLN 4 LOA aS ¢ 2 
PausGhrterh aT BFMON Yi oh ho ial pes doings RI Ado hc 6 
Plusiea a2 Bs Bollege soihm > cites » isle edd ARON wld both? 4 
Music 10. Introduction to Music Literature .................. 2 
Music 33A—B-—C—D-E-F. Piano ........................ elect 4 
Requirements for the Major: 
PiuerckUsrrerionyemn, mene. el Bet WP Gab. pia 3 
Batiste 1047 Solrege. cg ks eo ce bao vs oe PO OD ORE ote 2 
erste Like rn and VAAL SINE 4 4) d oa. baad Ol ee 2 
use A—Libs Music History --. «2.5 r+. eek ONY 4 
and 29 units elected from the following: 
(Piano majors elect 25 units from the following plus 4 addi- 

tional units of free music electives.) 

Music 20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting............... 2 
Best ecad PAIL Sith aca fei abat, = tosses ya eh ele ons cee ee me 2 
ICR, EEE, gl re ee ee a ce a ee 2 
Biel OWT OOUMWINOE SS kee ua oe kum ce 2 
BASIC CU OT CUISBLOM: 0 sites nent vig ob os ARO Jeane? oat - 2 
DINHIG OGL —Ooe IANO! fe soon ee MORRO SMD Aea . 2 
musi¢ po A—b-C-Dy Organ | S46... LON, Haegard s,s. 4 
PMeICaSA=b—-—1), VOICE so ona nacnser, BM. Paper ELL ¢ 4 
Music 45A—B-C_D. Intermediate Strings ................... 4 
Musie 50 A—B—C—D. Intermediate Woodwinds ............. a 4 
Music 55A—B-C-D. Intermediate Brass ..................... 4 
Music 58A—B-C-—D. Intermediate Percussion ................ 4 
Banere tu) Choral Condueting Oh wintieih bon wetel WAL, « 2 
Musie 121. Instrumental Conducting §.......00).00 00.00.00... 2 
Musie 132A—132B. Piano Accompanying .................... 4 
Music 133 A—B—C—D—E-F. Advanced Piano .................. 6-12 
Music 135A—B—C-D. Advanced Organ ...................05. 4—8 
BiusicA 3GA-B-C-D Harpsichord) 08. foi . cus au iat ~ los tabled. 4—8 
Music 143A—B-C-D. Advanced Voice ....................... 4-8 
muse 1 45A—-B-O-D.cAdvanced.Strings: : ra vieik 2 PMS | 4-8 
Music 150A—B-—C—D. Advanced Woodwinds .................. 4—8 
Music 155A—B-C-D, Advanced Brass .............0.000005.. 4-8 
Musie 158A—B-C—D. Advanced Percussion .................. 4—8 
Music 198. Comprehensive Final Examinations ............... 1-4 
MMISIORACTINILIGN: ceed eee sony ete leas spe OS TIRE DOR 8 


LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


This is a general major in (1) theory and history, or (2) performance. Forty- 
six units in music are required. As a requirement for graduation, a compre- 
hensive final examination must meet standards approved by the faculty of 
the Department of Music. Details concerning this examination are available 
in the office of the Department of Music. 


Letters and Science Core for the Major 


See pages 56, 57 
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Preparation for the Major: 


Music 2. Modal Counterpoint 
Music 3A—3B. Harmony 
Music 4A—4B. Solfege 
Music 10. Introduction to Music Literature 
Music 20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting 
Music 33C—D-E-F. Piano 
Music 43A—43B. Voice 
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Requirements for the Major: 


Music 103. Harmony 
Music 104. Solfege 
Music 106. Orchestration 
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Music 107. Form and Analysis 
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Music 110A—110B. Music History 
Music 198. Comprehensive Final Examinations 


and 10 units elected from either of the following emphases: 


ole w @ 2 eo 2460 fi ie pte 


(1) Theory and History 
Music 102. Tonal Counterpoint 
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Music 108A—108B. Composition 
Music 109. Advanced Composition 
Music 111. Baroque Musie 
Music 112. Classic Music 
Music 113. Romantie Music 
Music 114. Contemporary Music 

Music 115. Symphonic Literature 
Music 116H. History and Literature of Hispanic-American Musie 
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Music 117. History and Literature of Opera 


Music 118. History and Literature of Chamber Music......... 


Music 119. History and Literature of Keyboard Music 


(2) Performance 


Musie 21. Strings 
Music 22. Brass 


Music 23. Woodwinds 
Music 24. Percussion 
Music 35A—B-—C-D. Organ 
Music 43C—43D. Voice 
Music 45A—B-—C-D. Intermediate Strings 
Musie 50A—B-—C-D. Intermediate Woodwinds 
Musie 55A—B—C-D. Intermediate Brass 
Music 58A—B-—C-D. Intermediate Pereussion 
Music 120, Choral Conducting 
Music 121. Instrumental Conducting 
Musie 133 A—B—C-—D. 
Music 135A—B—C—D. 
Music 143A—B-C-D. 
Musie 145A—B—C-D. 
Musie 150A—B-—C—D. 
Musie 155A—B-—C-D. 
Music 158A—B—C-—D. 
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Advaneed Piano 
Advanced Organ 
Advanced ‘Voiee*™ [9.700 ae ee eee 
Advanced ‘Strings*.-..)...2 eae 
Advanced Woodwinds 
Advanced Brass...2...0 20 eee 
Advanced Percussion 
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CREDENTIAL PROGRAMS 


The Department of Music offers the following teaching credentials: (a) gen- 
eral secondary credential; (b) special secondary credential, which authorizes 
the holder to teach all vocal and instrumental music in the elementary and 
secondary schools in California; and (¢) special secondary limited credential 
in instrumental music, vocal music, or piano music. Any of these programs 
authorizes the holder to teach musie theory, music appreciation, dictation, 
music reading, and the special branch or branches named in the credential. 
For the general requirements, see pages 91-93. Students desiring a teaching 
credential in music should consult their advisers as to proper choice of 
electives. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major 


1. Complete the following courses in music: Units 


20.Kundamentals of Choral Conducting! < ).ius elects... es. 
“ALS TSR Og SE Be CEPR OO Oe pn RR a ae ae a 
BLS LARM ONE ee ee cr hie dk ae i eee he ee 
Poe OOK Wilds « aah: hehe we th tie. ZU SISA: Aide 
ee Oromia i Tines be meetne windy Sevan Ci see), tee dd Tye 0 Seok spd eee: 
SSE Oe ATT C Oy Une eee RR Pa Oey Sener eS ccm ee ee 
ese IRV LCE Re ee, eel a ts tal Geek Za oe eee 
TOM PACTENOSET ATION er eee oh oe ect SRS. Siwy © ae 
LOS AAC OMNOsatlonna eer ee RO ele, Eee S97 
Pea Ostromental Conducting min nc, eas soot fee ale Sie ee 
143A—B—C—D. Advanced Voice 

or 
145A—B-C_-D. Advanced Strings 

or 
150A—B-C-D. Advanced Woodwinds 

or 
155A—B-—C—D. Advanced Brass 

or 
158A—B—C—D. Advanced Pereussion .................... elect 2 


2. See page 93 for required courses in education. Education MI 190, Methods 
of Teaching Instrumental Music, and MV 190, Methods of Teaching Vocal 
Music, are required procedures courses for the major. In addition, a pro- 
cedures course in the minor field must be taken. 

3. A minor in a Letters and Science field is required in an applied arts music 
major, except that male students in either division may present a minor in 
military science. 
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The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor 
Lower Division Units 


Music 15. Music History and Appreciation .................. 
Music 20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting ............... 
BiMelCcop Acne asl Ce Pid iad tes. &. ce ltie ian Aateuoestises A 1 
PUBe oOo Lar IANOw A.M. aattinehit. Se iw has. SRAEWA! 1- 
2 


Upper Division 
MUsio LLOsSynipuonic Lateraturels eae: Houle, sou liye, Dane 2 
Music 117. History and Literature of Opera ................. 2 
(or 2 units of music activities) 
Breed OcchoralOondnctingar edt: AD i eee oa 
(or Music 121. Instrumental Conducting) 
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Special Secondary Credential 


1. Complete the music courses listed above for the general secondary ereden- 
tial. 
2. Complete the following education courses: 


110!Eduecational Psychology 22% <9. er: ots sie een 3 
147, Audio: Visual—Radio Education 270% 8". oe een 2 
170, Secondary Education 7). 2.90. Se ee ee 3 
MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music... ..... ng 2 
MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music ................. 2 
M 192: Student/Teaching:: Music ............ Janne 4 


Special Secondary Limited Credential 


The requirements are the same as those for the special secondary ereden- 
tial, with the following substitutions: 


(1) Instrumental Music 


Omit Musie 43C—D; omit Music 33E-F. Add 2 units of Intermediate 
Instruments. Add 2 additional units of Advanced Instruments. 


(2) Vocal Music 


Omit any two: Musie 21, 22, 23, 24. Choice of Music 120 or 121. Sub- 
stitute 2 units of advanced voice for Education MI 190. 


(3) Piano Music 
Choice of Music 43C—D or 2 units elected from Musie 21, 22, 23, 24, 45, 


50, 55, 58. 2 units of advanced voice or 2 units elected from Music 21, 22, 
23, 24, 145, 150, 155, 158. Add 4 units of advanced piano. 


Requirements for the Minors 


The various minors in the Department of Musie require 20 units, of which at 
least 6 must be in upper division courses within the same field. 


Elementary and Secondary Education Minor: Prerequisite: ability to sing 
a simple song. Lower division courses: Musie 15, 20, 33A—B—C—D, 40A—40B, 
2 units of music activities. Upper division courses: 4 units of musie activities 
or additional study in voice, piano, or instruments, Education ME 190. 


Early Childhood Education Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to play on 
the piano simple songs and marches, and to sing a simple song. Lower di- 
vision courses: Music 15, 30C-30D, 33A-33B, 40A—40B, 2 units of piano, 
voice, or music activities. Upper division courses: 6 units of music activities 
or additional study in voice, piano, or instruments, Education MEC 190. 


Orchestra and Band Instrument Music Minor: Prerequisite: ability to 
play a string or wind instrument. Lower division courses: Musie 21, 22, 23, 
24, 40A, 2 units of instrumental activities. Upper division courses: Music 121, 
2 units of instrumental activities, 2 units elected from 145A—145B, 150A- 
150B, 155A—155B, 158A—158B, Education MI 190. 


General Music Minor: Lower division courses: Music 15, 40A, 8 units 
chosen from 16, 21, 22, 23, 24, 33A-—B-C-D-—E-F, 43A—B-—C-D, or lower 
division music activities which may also include not more than 4 units of 
activity credit. Upper division courses: 8 units to be chosen from the follow- 
ing courses: 111, 112, 118, 114, 115, 116H, 117, 118, 119, 133A—B—C—D—-E-P;, 
148A—B-C-D, 145A—B-C-D, 150A—B-C-D, 155A—B-C-D, 158A—B-—C-D, or 
upper division music activities, which may also include not more than 2 units 
of activity credit. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


X. Elementary Theory. (0) I. The Staff 
Three hours weekly. Required of all majors who do not pass the entrance 
examination in theory. 


2. Modal Counterpoint. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. 

3A-3B. Harmony. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Chapman 
Prerequisite: Musie X or equivalent. 

4A-4B. Solfege. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Chapman 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. 

10. Introduction to Music Literature. (2) I. Mr. Hisley 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the major. 

15. Music History and Appreciation. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Primarily for the nonmusie major. 

16. Masterworks of Music. (2) I, Il. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 15 or consent of the instructor. 

20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting. (2) I, Mr. Christy 

Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. 

mi, otrings. (2) I, II. Mr. Krayk 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching credential. 

22. Brass. (2) I. Mr. Faulkner 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching credential. 

23. Woodwinds. (2) I. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching credential. 

24. Percussion. (2) II. Mr. Faulkner 


Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the teaching credential. 


30C-D. Piano for Early Childhood Education. (1—1) I, II. Miss Munger 


33A-33B. Basic Piano (1-1) I, Il. The Staff 

33C—D-E-F. Piano (1—1-1-1) I, Il. The Staff 

35A—B-C_-D. Organ, (1—1—1-1) I, Il. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 33A—33B or equivalent. 

40A-—40B. Basic Musicianship. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
For the classroom teacher. 

43A—B-C-D. Voice. (1—1—1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Primarily for the major. 

45A—B-C-D. Intermediate Strings. (1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Krayk 

50A—B-C-D. Intermediate Woodwinds. (1—1-1-—1) I, Il. Mr. Wilson 

55A-—B-C-D. Intermediate Brass. (1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 

58A—B-C-D. Intermediate Percussion. (1—l1—1-1) I, Il. Mr. Faulkner 


61A—-B-C-—D. Women’s Glee Club. (1—1-1-1) I, I. Mr. Zytowski 
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62A—B-C-—D. Men’s Glee Club. (1—1—1-1) I, I. 
63A—B-C-D. Modern Chorale. (1—1-1-1) I, II. 
64A—-B-—C-—D. Opera Workshop. (1—1-1-1) I, II. 
65A—B-C-D. Piano Ensemble. (1—1—1-1) I, II. 
66A—B-C-D. Orchestra. (1—1—1-1) I, II. 
67A—B-C-D. String Orchestra. (1—1—1-1) I, II. 
68A—B-C-D. String Quartet. (1—-1-1-1) I, II. 
69A—B-C-D. Brass Choir. (1—1-1-1) I, II. 
70A—B-C-—D. Woodwind Ensemble. (1—1—1-—1) I, II. 
71A-—B-C-D. Band. (1—1—1-1) I, II. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102. Tonal Counterpoint. (2) II. 
Prerequisite: Music 2, 3A—3B. 


103. Harmony. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: Musie 3A—3B. 


104. Solfege. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: Music 4A—4B, 


106. Orchestration. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: Music 3A—3B. 


107. Form and Analysis. (2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: Music 3A—3B. 


108A-108B. Composition. (3-3) Yr. 
Prerequisite: Music 2, 3A—3B. 


7109. Advanced Composition. (3) I1. 


110A-—110B. Music History. (2-2) Yr. 
Prerequisite: Music 10, 3A—3B. Primarily for the major. 


111. Baroque Music. (2) I. 


Prerequisite: Music 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. 


music majors. 


112. Classic Music. (2) II. 


Prerequisite: Music 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. 


musi¢c majors. 


113. Romantic Music. (2) I. 


Prerequisite: Music 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. 


music majors. 


114. Contemporary Music. (2) II. 


Prerequisite: Music 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. 


musi¢e majors. 


7 Not to be given, 1959-1960. 
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115. Symphonic Literature. (2) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. Open to non- 
musie majors. 


116H. History and Literature of Hispanic-American Music. (2) II. 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. Mr. Gillespie 


117. History and Literature of Opera. (2) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. Open to non- 
musi¢e majors. 


118. History and Literature of Chamber Music. (2) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. Open to non- 
musie majors. 


119. History and Literature of Keyboard Music. (2) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 10 or 15, or consent of the instructor. Open to non- 
music majors. 


120. Choral Conducting. (2) II. Mr. Christy 
Prerequisite: Music 20. 


121. Instrumental Conducting. (2) II. Mr. Faulkner 
Prerequisite: Musie 20. 


132A-132B. Piano Accompanying. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Browning 


133A—B-C-D-E-F. Advanced Piano. (1—1—1—1-1-1 or 2—2—2—2—2-2) I, II. 
Mr. Browning 


135A—B-C_-D. Advanced Organ. (1—1-1-1 or 2-2-2-2) I, II. The Staff 


136A—B-C-D. Harpsichord. (1—1-1-1 or 2—2-2-2) I, II. Mr. Gillespie 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 


143A—B-C-D. Advanced Voice. (1—1—1—1 or 2—2—2-2) I, II. The Staff 
145A—B-C-D. Advanced Strings. (1—1-1-1 or 2—2—2-2) I, II. Mr. Krayk 


150A—B-C-D. Advanced Woodwinds. (1—1—1-1 or 2—2—2-2) I, II. 
Mr. Wilson 


155A—B-C-D. Advanced Brass. (1—-1—1-1 or 2—2—2-2) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 


158A-B-C_D. Advanced Percussion. (1—1—1—1 or 2—2—2-2) I, II. 
Mr. Faulkner 


161A—B—C-—D-E-F. Women’s Glee Club. (1—1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
162A—-B-C-—D-E-F. Men’s Glee Club. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
163A—B-C-D-E-F.. Modern Chorale. (1—1—1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Christy 
164A—B-C-D-E-F. Opera Workshop. (1-1-1-1-1-1), I, IJ. Mr. Zytowski 
165A—B-C-D-E-F.. Piano Ensemble. (1—-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Browning 


166A—B-C-D-E-F.. Orchestra. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
167A-B-C-D-E-F. String Orchestra. (1—1—-1-1-1-1) I, I. Mr. Krayk 
168A-B-—C-D-E-F. String Quartet. (1—1—-1-1-1-1) I, I. Mr. Krayk 


169A-B-C-D-E-F. Brass Choir. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
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170A-B-C-D-E-F. Woodwind Ensemble. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, IT. Mr. Wilson 


171A—B-C-D-E-F. Band. (1—1—1—1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
198. Comprehensive Final Examinations. (1—4) I, IT. The Staff 
199. Independent Studies in Music, (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) II. 
Miss VanDeman 


Education ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I, II. Miss Westra 
Prerequisite: Music 15, 40A—B. 


Education MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) I. 
Mr. Faulkner 


Education MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) II. Miss Westra 


Education M 192A-B-C_D. Student Teaching: Music. ( lille nD aT, 
The Staff 


PHILOSOPHY 


*Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy (Chairman of the Depart- 
ment). 

Herbert Fingarette, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy. 

Paul D. Wienpahl, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy. 

Alexander Sesonske, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

John Wilkinson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 


Offerings in philosophy are not only intended to provide undergraduate 
preparation for graduate study in philosophy ; they are designed to con- 
tribute to general education and to preprofessional training in areas (e¢.g., 
law) where early specialization is normally discouraged. In numerous in- 
stances courses are directly related to specific disciplines or groups of disci- 
plines for which they are intended to supply a philosophical framework (e.g., 
‘“Bstheties” for the arts, “Philosophy of Science” for the natural sciences, 
etc.). The staff should be consulted for the courses best adapted to these 
several purposes. 

In addition to the major in philosophy, a minor is available which can be 
adapted to the needs of students in such areas as natural science, social 
science, literature, art, and language. 


Preparation for the Major: 


Required courses: Units 
Philosophy 20A—20B. History of Philosophy............ 3-3 
Philosophy 31. Deductive Logic..........--..--.++ eee: 3 


Requirements for the Major: 24 units in upper division philosophy courses, 
6 of which may be in related courses in other departments or subject fields, 
including the tutorial major, with the approval of the departmental adviser. 

Requirements for the Minor: 20A—20B. History of Philosophy and 12 units 
in upper division which may be selected on the basis of their relevance to the 
student’s major. 

Combination Major: Students interested in a combination major with 
emphasis on social science see page 176. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Short Introduction to Philosophy. (3) I, I. The Staff 
Not open for credit to students who have completed Philosophy 6A. 
Philosophical ideas in terms of which western civilization seeks to under- 

stand itself and the world of which it is a part. 


3. Logic in Practice. (3) I. ak slna 
Open to all students. 


. 


Practical reasoning, and language and its analysis as instruments of 
sound thinking in everyday life. 


6A-6B. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Philosophy 6A is prerequisite to 6B and is not open for credit to students 
who have completed Philosophy 1. Philosophy 6A—6B is a sophomore course. 


20A-20B. History of Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Sesonske, Mr. Wienpah! 
Not open to freshmen. 
20A. From the Pre-Socratics to St. Thomas. 
20B. From 1200 on. 


* Absent on leave, 1959-1960. 
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31. Deductive Logic. (3) I. Mr. Wilkinson 
Not open to freshmen. 
The forms of reasoning and the structure of language; Aristotle’s logic; 
modern symbolic logic; the foundations of mathematies. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Philosophy 1 or consent of the instructor is required for all upper division 
courses. 


*100. Science, Folklore, and Philosophy. (3) I. Mr. Girvetz 
An examination of philosophy as a response to the conflict between sci- 
ence and traditional belief. Directed primarily to nonphilosophy majors. 


104, Ethics. (3) I, IT. Mr. Fingarette, Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Sesonske 
Analysis, with application thereof to human problems, of such topics as 
moral deliberation, means and ends, good, right, and moral principles. 


108. Social Philosophy. (3) IT. Mr. Fingarette 
Basic concepts and methods of the social sciences; the relationship of the 
social to the biological and physical sciences; social policy-making. 


109. Philosophy of Liberalism. (3) II. Mr. Girvetz 
An examination of the assumptions and implications of classical and 
contemporary liberalism. 


111. Metaphysics. (3) II. Mr. Wienpahl 


112. Philosophy of Religion. (3) II. Mr. Wilkinson 
The existence and nature of God, human free will, problem of evil, idea 
of immortality, rivalry of living religions, and philosophy of mysticism. 


118. Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century. (3) II. Mr. Girvetz 
German idealism, romanticism, and the philosophical implications of 
nineteenth-century scientific developments. 


124. Philosophy of Science. (3) II. Mr. Wilkinson 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Procedures of the deductive and inductive sciences, with attention to 
the problems for theory of knowledge which they raise. 


133. Philosophy of Language. (3) I. Mr. Wilkinson 

Modern linguistics. The structure and function of the languages of 
mathematics, the sciences, history, esthetics, ethics, ete. General theories 
of symbolism. Logical Positivism and Semantics. Form and content in 
language systems. General system theory. Theory of communication. Pos- 
sibilities of synthesis. 


135. Contemporary Philosophy. (3) II. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20B, or consent of the instructor. 
Positivism, pragmatism, existentialism and other tendencies in contem- 
porary thought. 


136. Esthetics. (3) I. Mr. Fingarette, Mr. Sesonske 
Analysis of the esthetic experience, the esthetic object, the creative act 
and art criticism. 
146. Philosophy in Literature. (3) IT. Mr. Sesonske 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 1. 
Study of philosophical ideas expressed in the literature of the western 
world. 
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152. Plato. (3) I. Mr. Sesonske 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20A, or consent of the instructor. 


153. Aristotle. (3) II. Bal bXeA 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20A, or consent of the instructor. 


162. Continental Rationalism. (3) I. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20B. 
The philosophies of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 


163. British Empiricism. (3) I. Mr. Fingarette 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20B. 
The philosophies of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 


166. Kant. (3) IT. Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Wienpah! 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 162 or Philosophy 163, or consent of the in- 
structor. 
An examination of the philosophy of Kant with special attention to the 
Critique of Pure Reason. 


199. Independent Studies in Philosophy. (1-4) I, I. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


MEN 


Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education. 

Terry H. Dearborn, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Mayville S. Kelliher, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Joseph KE, Lantagne, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education 
(Chairman of the Department). 

Lyle G. Reynolds, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Stanley L. Williamson, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Wilton M. Wilton, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education (Direc- 
tor of Athletics). 

Ernest N. Carter, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Edward J. Cody, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Arthur J. Gallon, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

“Ernest D, Michael, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Rene H. Rochelle, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Raymond H. Thornton, Acting ‘Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Adran D, Adams, M.S., Associate in Physical Education. 

Frank D. Rohter, M.A., Associate in Physical Education. 

, Associate in Physical Education. 


WOMEN 


Jean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Elvera Skubic, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education (Chairman 
of the Department). 

Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Emeritus. 

Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Emeritus. 

Marian H. Anderson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Frances M. Colville, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

M. Marilyn Flint, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

“Elizabeth Ann Stitt, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Fae Witte, Pe.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

, Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

, Acting Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

, Instructor in Physical Education. 

Katherine M. Brown, M.S., Associate in Physical Education. 

Naney Lee Butler, M.A., Associate in Physical Education. 

Mary L. Mott, M.A., Associate in Physical Education. 

Emma Lou O’Brien, Assistant in Physical Education. 


Services Offered by the Departments of Physical and Health Education. 

1.A program of activities contributing to the development and mainte- 
nance of physical fitness for all students. 

2. Courses in physical education, health education, and recreation empha- 
sizing theory and practice in desirable activities, 

3. Preparation for students who wish to enter the profession of physical 
education, health education, or recreation. 

4. Preparation for teaching the fundamentals and principles of physical 
education on the preschool, kindergarten, elementary, and secondary levels, 
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and for organizing and administering the program of physical education in 
these fields. 

5. Intramural activities and corecreational sports. 

6. Intercollegiate athletic competition. 


Requirements for'All University Students. 


1. A medical examination by the University physician is required of every 
student enrolled in the University. Upon recommendation by the University 
physician, a student who is unable to enroll in activity courses must enroll in 
special individual adaptation classes. 

2. For graduation, all students are required to complete a minimum of 
2 units in physical education activities. This requirement should be satisfied 
by enrollment in activity courses throughout four consecutive semesters. 

3. A student more than twenty-four years of age at the time of initial 
registration will be excused from physical education, but recreational courses 
are recommended. 


Requirement for All Men Students. The graduation requirement is fulfilled 
by the completion of four sections of the physical education activities offered 
in Physical Education 1. These should be taken in each semester of the first 
two years. Two semesters of general activities (Physical Education 1, sec- 
tions 1 and 2) are required of all men except majors in physical education 
who, however, are required to take at least eight semesters of directed activity 
in their undergraduate years. Sections or courses may be taken only once for 
credit. In addition to the preferred list for men, any elementary course that is 
open to both men and women can apply toward 1 unit of the physical education 
requirement. 


Requirements for All Women Students. The course requirements depend upon 
the student’s major field of study. The following courses are suggested for 
students whose major is in one of these three fields: 


Early childhood education: Physical Education 1, sections 13, 15A, 23. 
Elementary education: Physical Education 1, section 16A, and 138. 
Junior high school: Physical Education 1, sections 16A, 31. 


It is suggested that all other students undertake one semester each of 
game activity, rhythmic activity, body mechanics, and an elective course. 


Requirements for the Major in Physical Education 


Students may obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree in physical education upon 
completion of not less than 120 units of university work, including all re- 
quirements of the Division of Applied Arts and the major courses outlined 
below for men and women. 

Students with senior standing at the time of admission to the University 
must complete 24 units in residence, at least 12 of which must be in physical 
education. 

Students desiring to specialize in the field of physical education must be 
physically sound, mentally alert, and have a high degree of neuromuscular 
coordination. Candidates for the major or minor are required to demonstrate, 
before entering the upper division, that they possess a fair degree of skill in 
the various activities included in the lower division activity classes. 


Men 


English 1A-1B; Speech 11; 3 units from Speech 31, 40, 58, or English 27, 
46A or 46B; History 17A-17B or Political Science 20 and History 17A or 
17B or 8B; Psychology 1A; 3 units from Sociology 1, Economics 1A, Geog- 
raphy 1; Physics 15 or Chemistry 15; Zoology 25, 40; Biology 1A, 180, or 
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Zoology 1A; Art 1 or 20; Musie 15 or acceptable substitute; 6 units of mili- 
tary science. 


Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 20, Physical Edu- 
eation 1-16A; Physical Education 56; other activity courses. Health Educa- 
tion 1,2; Home Economies 10. 


Upper Division Courses: Physical Education 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 140, 
154, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177; selected activity courses; Health 
Education 101, 108; Education 110, 112, 117, 119P. 


Women 
English 1A-1B; Speech 11; 3 units of English or speech elective; History 
8A-8B or 17A—17B or Political Science 20 and History 17A or 17B or 8B; 
Psychology 1A; Sociology 1; Philosophy 1 or substitute; Physics 15 or Chem- 
istry 15; Zoology 25, 40; Biology 1A or Zoology 1A; Art 1 or 31; Music 15. 


Additional Lower Division Courses: Physical Education 1 (at least 2 units), 
20, 832A, 32B, 54A—-54B; Health Education 1, 2. 


Upper Division Courses: 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 140, 160A, 162, 163A— 
163B; Health Education 101; Education 110, 112, 117. 


Requirements for the Minor in Physical Education 


A total of 20 units. Courses 56, 130, 131, 154; 5 units selected from courses 
170, 171, 172, 178, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179; selected activity courses; 
Health Education 1, 2. 


Women 


A total of 20 units. Courses 1 (5-6 units including sections 8 and 16A), 54B, 
130, Health Education 1, and one of the following: Physical Education 138, 
160A, 163A, 163B. Additional units to be selected from the following: Physi- 
cal Education 32A, 32B, 138, 140, 160A, 163A, 163B. Selection is to be based 
upon the needs of the department of major interest. 


Requirements for the Minor in Health Education 


A total of 20 units. Courses 1, 100, 101, 7 units; elect 13 units from courses 
48, 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, Home Economies 10, Psychology 33, Biology 180. 


The Master of Arts Degree 


In addition to the general admission requirements for the degree of Master 
of Arts, candidates will be screened for certain aptitudes, competencies, and 
personality characteristics. Specific requirements governing the work for the 
degree in physical education are as follows: 


1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 
At least 15 units must be in the major and at least 12 of the 24 units 
must be taken in the 200 series. 

2. A maximum of 4 units in education is allowed toward the degree. Educa- 
tion 190 and 192 may not be utilized to satisfy the 24-unit requirement. 

3. Each master’s degree candidate is expected to select as an area of concen- 
tration one of the theoretical disciplines which underlies physical educa- 
tion such as the natural sciences, social sciences, psychology, humanities 
or fine arts. Three to 6 units of the student’s elective work must be taken 
in this area of concentration, 
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Professional Training in Recreation 


A program of preparation for leadership in recreation is available through 
the Departments of Physical and Health Education. The 20-unit program is 

open to both men and women. The major in physical education, although ad- 
vantageous, is not required for the program in recreation. 

Required basic program includes 12 units, as follows: Health Education 2, 
Physical Education 140, 141, 143, 145. Eight additional units are selected 
from a variety of courses related to outdoor activities, social activities, arts 
and crafts. Complete details may be obtained from the department chairman. 


Teaching Credentials 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 

1. In addition to the requirements for the major specified on page 151 and 
152, the following physical education courses are needed for the general 
secondary credential: 

Units 
201. The Secondary School Curriculum in Physical Education. 3 
252. Critical Issues in Health, Physical Education, and 


OG Oo CATR ects coc Sie tain oss ie te Sa Meets eee 3 
The following electives are available: 
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235. Evaluation Procedures in Physical Education........ 2 


2. A minor in a Letters and Science field is required, except that male stu- 
dents in either division may present a minor in military science. 


3. See page 93 for education course requirements. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 
For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the department chairman. 


The Special Secondary Credential. 

To obtain the special secondary teaching credential in physical education, 
the student must pass the proficiency and speech tests and complete 15 addi- 
tional units in education as follows: Education 119P, 147, 170, P 190, P 192. 


Other Credentials. 

Programs are available also for general elementary and junior high school 
credentials with a major in physical education. Details may be obtained from 
department chairmen. 


Physical Education for Men and Women 


ACTIVITY COURSES 


1. Fundamental Sports Activities. (4) I, II. The Staff 

The physical education activities listed below are designed to provide a 
basic program by which students may improve their physical condition, 
secure useful neuromuscular development, and gain recreational skills. Any 
course listed may be elected for credit by juniors and seniors. The letter A in- 
dicates elementary level; B, intermediate level; and C, advanced level. Permis- 
sion to take the advanced courses, without having previously completed the 
elementary courses, must be received from the Departments of Physical Educa- 
tion. Classes meet two periods weekly and provide instruction and supervised 
practice in the fundamentals of each activity. With the exception of Indi- 
vidual Adaptations, an activity may be taken only once for credit. Stu- 
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dents with physical handicaps, recommended for restricted, remedial, or 
other special programs by the University physician or the Department of 
Physical Education, may fulfill the graduation requirement by enrolling in 
the section in Individual Adaptations. Two semesters of general activities 
(sections 1 and 2 below) are required of all men and should be taken in the 


freshman year. 


*1. General Activities, I, II. 18A—B-C, Fencing, I, IT. 
*2. General Activities, I, I. +19. Field Sports, I. 
3A-3C. Archery, I, II. *91A. Elementary Football, I, II. 
4A—B-C. Badminton, I, II. 23. Games for Children, I, II. 
*5A. Elementary Baseball, II. 24A—B-C. Golf, I, II. 
*6A. Elementary Basketball, II. 25A—-B-C. Gymuasties, I, II. 
¢7A-7C. Boating and Sailing, I, II. 27. Individual Adaptations, I, II. 
+8. Body Mechanics and Relaxation, 28. Recreational Games, I, II. 
BS ca Ue *30A—30C. Soccer, I, II. 
+9. Bowling, I, II. +31. Softball and Basketball, I, II. 
*10A—10C. Boxing, I, II. 34A—B-C. Swimming, I, II. 
13. Creative Rhythmic Activities for 35. Synchronized Swimming, I, I. 
Children, I, IL. 38A—B-C. Tennis, I, II. 
*14A-—14C. Cross Country, I. *39A. Elementary Track and Field, 
15A—15C. Modern Dance, I, IT. HSE? 
15D. Modern Dance Composition, 40. Volleyball, I, II. 
Ts *41A-41B. Water Polo, I. 
16A—B-C. Folk Danee, I, II. 43A—43C. Weightlifting, I, II. 
17A-17B. Social Danee, I, IT. *44A—44C, Wrestling, I, IT. 


Physical Education for Men and Women 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


All courses are open to men and women unless otherwise indicated. 


20. Introduction to Physical Education, (2) I, Il. Miss Hodgkins 
An interpretation of the field designed to give the prospective major stu- 
dent an understanding of its scope. 


32A-32B. Principles of Officiating. (1-1) Yr. Miss Mott 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 1-19, 1-31, 1-34A, 1—-34B. 
The principles, ethics and standards of officiating team and individual 


sports. Lecture and laboratory. 


54A-54B. Analysis of Rhythm and Movement. (1-1) Yr. 
Miss Dietz, Mrs. O’Brien 
Rhythm and form in relation to performance. Application of body dy- 
namies. Lecture and laboratory. 


*56. Activities for Gymnasium and Field. (2) I, Il. 

One lecture, two laboratory periods. Mr. Rohter, Mr. Williamson 

Apparatus work, tumbling, stunts, group games, combatives, marching, 
sports, and contests, emphasizing the elementary and junior high school age 
groups. 

* Courses open to men only. 


+ Courses open to women only. 
t A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the University. 


Direct payment will be made by the student. 
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*80. Intercollegiate Sports. (3) I, I. The Staff 

Competitive sports open, by permission of the instructor, to students 
qualified and eligible to participate in intercollegiate athletics. A special 
medical examination is required prior to competition. Sports offered include: 


5. Baseball, IT. 34, Swimming, IT. 
6. Basketball, I. 38. Tennis, IT. 
14. Cross Country, I. 39, Track, II. 
21. Football, I. 41. Water Polo, I. 
24. Golf, IT. 44, Wrestling, II. 


25. Gymnasties, I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Kinesiology. (3) I. Miss Flint, Mr. Lantagne 
Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Zoology 25, 40. 
Physical structure and muscular movements in various physical educa- 
tion activities. Description and application of certain anatomical concepts 
and physical laws to joint and muscular action. 


102. Individual Program Adaptations. (3) II. Miss Flint, Mr. Michael 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 101, 105, Zoology 25, 40. Also, Physical 
Education 1—8 for women. 
Types and significance of the principal divergencies requiring a modified 
program of physical activity, together with the program adjustments 
recommended for each. 


105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I, LI. Mr. Rochelle, Miss Skubie 
Prerequisite: Zoology 25, 40. 
The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory, 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by 
means of the nervous system. 


130. Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, IJ. Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Wilton 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contributions 
in the educational program and in the world of today. 


131. Administration of Physical Education. (3) I, IT. 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 130. Mr. Gallon, Miss Skubie 
Organization and administration of programs of health and physical edu- 
cation. 


138. Physical Education in the Elementary School. (3) I, II. 
Mrs. Anderson, Miss Butler 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 1—16A, or consent of the instructor. 
Principles and practices in the conduct of programs in the elementary 
school. Non-physical education majors only. 


140. Community Recreation. (3) I, LI. Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Williamson 
Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, pro- 
gram, procedure, and administration. 


141. Youth-Serving Organizations. (3) I. Mr. Carter 
Community youth organizations, their objectives, organization, and ad- 
ministration. 


143. Theory and Techniques of Recreation. (3) II. Mr. Williamson 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 140. 
Theory and techniques of directing community recreation activities. 


* Courses open to men only. 
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145. Field Training in Recreation. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Supervised experience in leading community recreation activities. 


*151A-151B. Theory of Officiating. (1-1) Yr. The Staff 
Analysis and interpretation of rules of various sports, including football, 
basketball, baseball, track and field. 


154. Conditioning of Athletes and Care of Injuries. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilton 
Prerequisite: Health Education 2. 
Modern principles and practices of conditioning athletes, with emphasis 
on the prevention and care of athletic injuries. Bandaging, therapy, health 
habits, and protective equipment. 


160A—160B. Theory of Dance. (2-2) Yr. Miss Dietz 
Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: Physical Education 1-15A, 1-15C, 
1-15D, 54A—54B. 
Modern dance techniques and teaching procedures. History and philos- 
ophy of the dance and practice in techniques of composition and production. 


162. Physical Education and Recreation for Children. (2) I. Miss Witte 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 1-16A. For physical education majors 
only. 
Organization and administration of elementary school physical education 
programs. 


{163A—163B. Physical Education in the Secondary School. (4-4) Yr. 
The Staff 
Principles and practices in the conduct of physical education programs in 
the secondary school. 


*170-177. Theory and Teaching of Sports. (1) The Staff 
One lecture and one demonstration or practice period per week. Prerequi- 
site: squad experience or proficiency test in subject area unless otherwise 
stated. 
Organization, conduct, officiating, and management of class session or 
contest; analysis, demonstration, practice of fundamentals and team play. 


170. Theory and Teaching of Football. I, II. Mr. Cody 
171. Theory and Teaching of Basketball, I, II. Mr. Gallon 
172. Theory and Teaching of Baseball. I, II. Mr. Harder, Mr. Rochelle 
173. Theory and Teaching of Track and Field. I, II. Mr. Carter 
174. Theory and Teaching of Racket Sports. I, II. Mr. Thornton 
175. Theory and Teaching of Swimming. I, II. Mr. Dearborn, Mr. Rohter 
176. Theory and Teaching of Individual Sports. I, II. Mr. Adams 
177. Theory and Teaching of Rhythm and Dance. I, II. The Staff 
178. Water Safety. (1) I, II. Mr. Dearborn, Mr. Rohter 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 179 or current American Red Cross 
senior lifesaving certificate. Leads to the American Red Cross water safety 
instructor’s certificate. 


* Courses open to men only. 
fj Courses open to women only. 
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179. Lifesaving. (1) I, II. The Staff 
One lecture and one pool period per week. Leads to American Red Cross 
senior lifesaving certificate. 


*180. Varsity Intercollegiate Sports. (4) I, Il. The Staff 
Competitive sports open to students qualified and eligible to participate 


in intercollegiate athletics. A special medical examination is required prior 
to competition. 


5. Baseball, IT. 25. Gymnastics, I. 
6. Basketball, I. 34. Swimming, II. 
14. Cross Country, I. 38. Tennis, IT. 
18. Fencing, I. 39. Track, IT. 
21. Football, I, II. 41, Water Polo, I. 
24. Golf, IT. 44, Wrestling, II. 


194A-194B. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-2) TL “The Stat 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
A critical review of literature and trends in selected areas, such as 
aquatics, adaptive physical education, or dance. 


199. Independent Studies in Physical Education. (1-4) I, I. The Staff 
Open only to senior students approved by the department chairman and 
the faculty members involved. 
Study of special problems in physical education or recreation. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


201. The Secondary School Curriculum in Physical Education. (3) I, Il. 
Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Harder 


A study of the physical education programs in American schools with an 
emphasis on the analysis and observation of the various types of programs 
at the secondary level. 


235. Evaluation Procedures in Physical Education. (2)r har, 
Prerequisite: Education 119P. Miss Colville, Mr. Rochelle 
The application of advanced statistics to problems in physical and health 

education with especial reference to tests and other research. 


250. Contemporary Philosophies of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. (3) I, II. Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Wilton 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 130 and an introductory course in philos- 

ophy or equivalent. 

Physical education from the time of the early Greeks through the modern 

European and American periods. 

252. Critical Issues in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Papel ell: . Mr. Harder, Miss Hodgkins 
Current problems, trends, and research in health, physical education, and 
recreation: their scope and implications. 


276. Fundamentals of Research. (3) I, Il. Miss Skubic, Mr. Rochelle 
Prerequisite: Education 119P and Psychology 5, or equivalents. 
Research in health, physical education, and recreation. Review of the re- 
search methods, techniques, and devices used. 


299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 
RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education 119P. Measurement and Evaluation in Physical Education. 
tay L, I Miss Colville, Mr. Rochelle 


* Courses open to men only. 
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Education P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) EE. 
Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Harder, Mr. Kelliher 


Education P 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Physical Education. 


(2-2-2) I, IT. The Staff 
Education P 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Physical Education. 
(1-1). 1, iT. The Staff 


Health Education 
MEN AND WOMEN 


LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 
1. Personal Health Problems. (2) I, IT. The Staff 
Factors influencing health, with special attention to personal health prob- 
lems of heredity and reproduction, nutrition, excretion, exercise, rest, recrea- 
tion, mental hygiene, and the evaluation of health information. 


2. Standard First Aid. (1) I, II. Mr. Rohter 
Leads to the standard certificate of the American Red Cross. 


48. Health Program for Elementary Schools. C2)°7, LE Mr. Reynolds 

Health information needed by the elementary classroom teacher for effec- 
tive participation in the school health program, and for the protection and 
promotion of the physical, mental, and social health of students and teachers. 


UPPER DIvISION CouRSES 


100. Organization and Administration of the School Health Program. (2) I. 
(Alternate years) Mr. Dearborn 


101. School Health Education. (S$) Sab Mr. Lantagne, Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: Health Education 1. 
Objectives, principles, scope, and content of health education for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, with study and practice in the selection, use, and 
evaluation of teaching methods and materials. 


105. Safety Education and Accident Prevention. (2) I, II. Mr. Adams 
Causes and prevention of the principal types of accidents occurring on the 
streets and highways, in recreation, and in the home and school. 


107. Community Health Agencies. (2) II. (Alternate years). Mr. Lantagne 
The organization and program of community health agencies, including 
those of private, voluntary, official, and professional nature. 


108. Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood. (2 yee r Mr. Lantagne 


Tenets underlying successful marriage, emphasizing physiological and 
emotional factors. 


199. Independent Studies in Health Education. (1—4) I, I. The Staff 


Open only to advanced students approved by the department chairman and 
faculty members involved. 


Study of special problems in health education. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Ernest L. Bickerdike, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Robert W. Webb, Ph.D., Professor of Geology. 

E. Allan Williams, Ph.D., Professor of Physics (Chairman of the Depart- 
ment). 

Hazel W. Severy, M.A., D.Sei.0., Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus. 

Leonard H. Hall, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics (Vice-Chairman, 
Physics). 

Charles G. Miller, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics. 

Glenn H. Miller, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry (Acting Vice-Chatr- 
man, Chemistry). 

Paul H. Barrett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

James W. Curry, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Robert H. DeWolfe, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Richard V. Fisher, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Geology. 

Robert M. Norris, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Geology (Vice-Chairman, 
Geology). 

H. Leroy Nyquist, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

William C. Walker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

C. Douglas Woodhouse. LL.M., Assistant Professor of Mineralogy, Emeritus. 

- Boone B. Owens, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry. 

Donald W. Weaver, M.A., Acting Assistant Professor of Geology. 

Joseph Markin, M.S.E.E., ‘Associate in Physical Science. 

Clifford A. Neville, Ph.C., Associate in Physical Science. 

Andrew Reesei, Ph.D., Associate in Physical Science. 

David R. Williams, Jr., M.A., Associate in Geology. 


Counseling. Each entering student will be assigned an adviser who may be 
consulted on any matter pertaining to the student’s university work. The 
adviser must approve the student’s program each semester. 

Students interested in chemical engineering should major in chemistry ; 
those interested in mining and petroleum engineering should major in geol- 
ogy; and those interested in other fields of engineering should major in 
physics. See pages 66-68 for preprofessional programs. 

Field trips are required on occasion in all courses in the department. 

The facilities and curriculum in chemistry are approved by the American 
Chemical Society. 


Chemistry 
Preparation for the Major: Units 
Physics 4A—B-C. General Physics .......----..+s sees es 12 
ry sy Oe ADs ee ee ce aes Metres ats sees 8 
Mathematies.C, 3A-3B, 4A ..... 6... eee eee ees 9-11 


Recommended: Mathematics 4B and Mathematies 119. 


The Major: 
Lower division requirements, 16 units: 
Chemistry 1A-1B. General Chemistry .........-..--.+--- 8 
Chemistry 5A—5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical 
Bub Pit asses ie tean eek nies oe eae dk“ seonanangen acne s icine 8 
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Upper division requirements, 24 units: Units 
Chemistry 110A—110B. Physical Chemistry). 3-5... 6 
Chemistry 111. Physical Chemistry Laboratoryse: saan 2 
Chemistry 112A-—112B. Organic Chemistry | )....70eee 8 
Chemistry 184. Scientifie Literature .................... ue 


The remaining 7 units are to be selected from the following list. One course 
involving laboratory work in organic chemistry must be included. 


Units 
Chemistry 103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry 7. 3 
Chemistry 104. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry ........... 3 
Chemistry 106. Organic Analytical Chemistry % i.) eee 3 
Chemistry 107. Organic Preparations ....._............. 3 
Chemistry 108A—108B. Biochemistry, \45)0-, 0.4 eee 3-3 
Chemistry 113. Analytical Microchemistry 4a)... 1. eee 2 
Chemistry 199. Independent Studies in Chemistry’ i308 1-4 


The Master of Arts Degree. In conjunction with the general university re- 
quirements governing the work for the Master of Arts, the following are 
specific requirements for the degree in chemistry. 

Each student shall take courses, including research, comprising 20 units of 
graduate work in chemistry, plus such undergraduate courses as shall be de- 
termined by the adviser on the basis of examinations, In addition, candidates 
must demonstrate a reading knowledge of German, French, or Russian, and 
present a thesis. Unit distribution of courses will be approximately as follows: 


Units 
Graduate courses (200 series) ........................ 6 
Undergraduate courses (100 series) (a 6 
Seminar (200 series)“c1st 1 ha er 2 
Research: (200: series)".4...1...... 65.5.2) 12 

26 units 
Geology 

Preparation for the Major: Units 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chentistry/.i. «i. ede 8 
Physics 4A-B-C. General Physics ....................., 8 
Mathematics C,.3A-3B.) U0.) 9.260). ye 6-8 
Industrial Arts 6. Cartography: :ck s. vd tin 2 


Recommended: French, German, or Russian; Physies SA-5B; Chemistry 
5A; Mathematies 4A—4B. 


The Major: 

Lower division requirements, 10 or 11 units: Units 
Geology 2 or its equivalent. Concepts of Geology ......... 3 
Geology 3. Historical Geology west. waits See 3 
Geology 7. Physical Geology Laboratory ................ ul 


Upper division requirements, 20 to 24 units in geology: Units 


SAL 8) (0) 9 O81 af seine eh a anise in ee aitee eee 


bd Four- to eight-week summer field course to be taken, either with the University of 
California, Berkeley or Los Angeles, geology field courses, or an equivalent field camp, 
approved in advance by the department. 
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Students electing geology courses in excess of 24 upper division units must 
offer corresponding units in excess of 120 for graduation. Geology 101 may 
not be included in the 20 upper division units required in the major for grad- 
uation. 


Physical Science 


The curriculum is designed for students desiring a wider but less special- 
ized knowledge of the physical sciences, and for those who desire a general 
secondary teaching credential upon completion of a fifth year of college work. 


Preparation for the Major: Units 
Mathematics C, 3A-3B, 4A ....... eee eect er eee neces 9-11 
The Major: 
Physics 4A—B-C. General Physics ....-.-.----+sserrree 12 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry ....--------++++++> 8 


Geology 2, 8, and 7, Geology 2 and 7, and Mineralogy 
6A-6B; or Geology 101 and additional selected upper di- 
vision geology COUTSES ........-- sees serene rete eee 


Twenty additional units selected from physical science courses, with at least 
6 units in two different fields and 12 units in the upper division. 


Physics 
Preparation for the Major: Units 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry .......--+++++++-: 8 
Mathematics C, 3A-3B, 4A-4B .......-- sete reer e ee 12-14 


Recommended: Mathematics 119 and Mathematies 118 or 124 


Requirements for the Major: 


Lower division requirements, 14 units: Units 
Physics 4A—B-C. General Physics .......---- +++ ses0ees 12 
Physics 4D. General Physics ......-.-+---+ssserrereees 2 


Upper division requirements, 24 units: 


Physics 105A. Analytic Mechanics .....--..---+++++-00> 3 
Physics 110A-110B. Electricity and Magnetism ........- 6 
Physics 111A—111B. Electrical Measurements and Elec- 
tronic Circuits Laboratory .......---- eee e erect eees 
Physics 121. Atomic and Radiation Physics .........----- 
Physics 124. Nuclear Physics .......-----+e sees rrteee 
feiceiusieloctivenen thts. bet teckel ee yn ges Wass 


“1 Co GW DO 


The Master of Arts Degree. Candidates for admission must present a 
bachelor’s degree with a major in physics or the equivalent. Entering students 
will be appraised by means of examination and evaluation of records; where 
necessary, supplementary courses will be required. 

1. Completion of 24 units of approved course work. A minimum of 12 units 
will be taken in graduate courses (200 series). The remaining courses may be 
selected from upper division or graduate courses in mathematics, chemistry or 
physics, after approval by the department. 

2. A reading knowledge of scientific French, German, or Russian. 

3. Completion of Plan I or IT: 

I. Thesis and final oral examination. 
II. Written comprehensive examination and final oral examination. 


Requirements for the Minor. The Department of Physical Sciences offers a 
minor in physical science, with emphasis in chemistry, geology, physics, or 
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general physical science. This minor consists of 20 units, at least 6 of which 
are in upper division courses. Such a minor satisfies the requirements for the 
general junior high and general secondary credential (the latter requires an 
additional course in biology). 


The Credential Programs 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 

1, Candidates for the general secondary credential must complete a major 
in physics, chemistry, geology, or physical science. In addition, they must 
have at least one course in biological science. 

2. For education courses, see page 93. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, refer to “Requirements for the Minor” above and confer with the 
department chairman. 


Chemistry 
LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


1A-1B. General Chemistry. (4-4) Yr. The Staff 

Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. For students training for the 
scientific professions. Chemical principles; chemical calculations; descriptive 
inorganic chemistry; qualitative analysis. 


2. Introductory Chemistry. (4) I. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 
General chemistry for nonscience majors. 


5A-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Equilibrium. (4-4) Yr. 
Mr. Bickerdike, Mr. Owens 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1B. 
Theory and technique of analytical chemistry, emphasizing the application 
of chemical equilibrium. Some instrumental methods are introduced in the 
second semester. 


8. Brief Course in Organic Chemistry. (4) II. 
Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe, Mr. Nyquist 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1B 
or 2, For nonmajors in chemistry. 
Carbon compounds; the aliphatie, aromatic, and heterocyclic series; fats, 
carbohydrates, proteins, drugs, and dyes. 


15, Concepts of Chemistry. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory and demonstration, three hours. No pre- 
requisite, 
A general education course in chemistry for the nonspecialist. Methods and 
principles of chemistry, including the development of contemporary concepts. 


UPPER DIVISION CouURSES 


103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry. (3) IT. Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 112A—112B, or consent of the 
instructor, Chemistry 8. 
Mechanisms of organic reactions; relationship of structure to physical and 
chemical properties of organic compounds. 
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104. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. (3) II. Mr. Bickerdike, Mr. Owens 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 5A. 
Atomie structure; chemical bonding; nuclear reactions; the less common 
elements. 


106. Organic Analytical Chemistry. (3) I. 
Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe, Mr. Nyquist 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 112A— 
112B. 
Qualitative analysis of pure compounds and of mixtures; discussion of 
qualitative and quantitative methods. 


*107. Organic Preparations. (3) I. Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe, Mr. Nyquist 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 
Selected laboratory syntheses using modern reactions and techniques. Study 
of such topies as the Grignard, enolate, and Diels-Alder syntheses. 


*108A-108B. Biochemistry. (3-3) Yr. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 8 or 
112A-—112B. 
Composition of animal and plant tissues; physicochemical activities asso- 
ciated with life processes. 


-110A-—110B. Physical Chemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. G. Miller 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 5A, Mathematics 4A, Physics 
2A—2B. 
Physicochemical behavior of substances; elementary thermodynamics ; 
electrochemistry; chemical kinetics; atomic structure. 


111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory. (2) II. Mr. G. Miller 
Laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 110A—110B (may be taken 
concurrently ). 


The application of physical methods to chemical investigation. 


112A-112B. Organic Chemistry. (4-4) Yr. Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1A— 
1B, 5A or consent of instructor. Primarily for majors in physical and bio- 
logical sciences. 
Carbon compounds; the aliphatic, aromatic, and heterocyclic series. The 
laboratory work consists of the preparation and study of the properties of 
typical members of each series. 


*113, Analytical Microchemistry. (2) I. Mr. Bickerdike—— 
Laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 5A. 
Chemical microscopy; classical and instrumental analytical techniques on 
the semi-micro and micro scales. 


120. Laboratory Techniques in Chemistry. (1) I. Mr. G. Miller 
Laboratory, three hours, 
Elementary glass working. Construction and maintenance of apparatus. 


184. Scientific Literature. (1) I. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour. Required of majors in chemistry. 


199. Independent Studies in Chemistry. (1-4) I, H. The Staff 
_ Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified seniors 
in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


* Not to be given, 1959-1960. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


203A-—203B. Advanced Organic Chemistry. (3-3) I or IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

204. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. (3) I or IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

*208. Advanced Biochemistry. (3) I or II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

210. Advanced Physical Chemistry. (3) I or II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

260A—B-C—D. Seminar in Chemistry. (1—-1-1-1) I, I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

299A—B-C-D. Research in Chemistry. (3-6) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

Geology 
LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 
2. Concepts of Geology. (3) I, II. The Staff 


Lecture, three hours. No prerequisite. Not open to juniors and seniors with- 
out permission of the instructor. 

A general education course in physical geology. Methods and principles, 
with emphasis on origin and development of the landscape. 


3. General Geology: Historical. (3) I, IT. The Staff 
Lecture, 3 hours. Prerequisite: Geology 2. 
Origin of the earth. Systematic study of earth history as interpreted from 
rocks and fossils; principles of evolution. 


7. Physical Geology Laboratory. (1) I, II. The Staff 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Geology 2 or 101 (may be taken con- 
currently with either). 
Identification of common minerals and rocks; topographie map study; 
field trips. 
UPPER DIvISion CouRSES 


101. Principles of Geology. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: any two courses in physical or biological 
science, but not open for credit to students who have had Geology 2 or 3. 
A comprehensive survey of the principles of physical and historical geology, 
primarily for the general student. 


102A—102B. Field Geology. (2-3) Yr. The Staff 

Prerequisite: Mineralogy 6B. Geology 103A—103B may be taken concur- 
rently. 

Geologic mapping; use of geologic field instruments and techniques; field 
trips. 

102A: laboratory, four hours; field trips alternate Saturdays, occasional 
week-end field trips. 102B: lecture, one hour ; field work Saturdays; occa- 
sional week-end field trips; spring field trip required. 


103A—103B. Introduction to Petrology. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Norris, Mr. Webb 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours: Prerequisite: Mineralogy 6A, 
6B; Chemistry 1A, 1B (may be taken concurrently). 
Origins and characteristics of rocks. Hand lens identification. 


* Not to be given, 1959-1960. 
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104. Stratigraphy. (3) I. Mr. Fisher 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Geology 103B. 
Sedimentation. Sedimentary rock sequences, structures, and special fea- 

tures. Correlation and classification of sedimentary rock units. 


105. Marine Geology. (3) I. Mr. Norris 
Prerequisite: Geology 3 or 101, and consent of the instructor. 
Geologie processes in the sea; rocks and sediments of the sea bottom and 
the shoreline. 


*107. Geology of North America. (3) II. Mr. Norris, Mr. Webb 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Geology 3 or 101. 
*108. General Economic Geology. (3) I. The Staff 


Prerequisite: Geology 103A (may be taken concurrently). 
Ore-forming processes, modes of occurrence, structure and types of ore 
bodies, both metallic and nonmetallic. 


109. Geology of California. (3) IT. Mr. Webb 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Geology 3 or 101, and consent of the 
instructor. 


116. Structural Geology. (3) II. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Geology 102A—102B 
(may be taken concurrently). 

~ Deformation of the earth’s crust; fracture, flow, and folding of rocks. 

Graphic solution of structural problems. 


*117. Geomorphology. (3) I. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Geology 3 or 101, and consent of the in- 
structor. 


199. Independent Studies in Geological Sciences. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified seniors 
in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


Mineralogy 
LOWER DIVISION COURSE 
6A-6B. Introduction to Mineralogy. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Webb 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: high school or 
college chemistry. 
Determinative mineralogy and crystal morphology. 


Paleontology 
UPPER DIVISION COURSE 
111A-111B. Systematic Invertebrate Paleontology. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Weaver 


Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Geology 3 or 101. 
The study of invertebrate fossils. 


Physics 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


2A-2B. General Physics. (4-4) Yr. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: two years of 
high school algebra or its equivalent and Mathematics C or its equivalent 
(may be taken concurrently). 
Mechanies, properties of matter, heat, sound, light, electricity, atomic 
physies. Primarily for students preparing for the scientific professions. 


* Not to be given, 1959-1960. 
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4A. General Physics. (4) IT. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Integral cal- 
culus (may be taken concurrently). 
Properties of matter, wave motion, and sound. 


*4B. General Physics. (4) I. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 4A and 
integral calculus. 
Electricity, magnetism, and modern physics. 


*4C,. General Physics. (4) II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 4A and 
integral calculus. 
Heat, light, and modern physies. 


*4D. General Physics. (2) II. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 4B. 
Introductory electronies. 


j5A. Intermediate Physics. (4) I. Mr. Barrett and the Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 2A— 
2B, Mathematics 4A (may be taken concurrently). 
Electronics and electricity. Primarily for majors in the physical sciences 
and mathematics. 


5B. Intermediate Physics. (4) II. Mr. Barrett and the Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 2A—2B, 
Mathematics 4A. 
Selected topics in mechanics, acoustics, and optics. 


15. Concepts of Physics. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory and demonstration, three hours. No pre- 
requisite. 
A general education course in physies for the nonspecialist. Methods and 
principles of physics, including the development of contemporary concepts. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


105A. Analytic Mechanics. (3) I. Mr. Hall, Mr. Williams 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 2A—2B, integral caleulus. 
Recommended: differential equations. 
Dynamics and statics of particles and rigid bodies. 


*108B. Physical Optics. (3) II. Mr. C. Miller, Mr. Williams 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: two years of university physics, integral 
calculus. 
Physical optics and selected topics in microwaves and spectroscopy. 


*108C. Physical Optics Laboratory. (1) IT. Mr. C. Miller, Mr. Williams 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Physies 108B (may be taken conecur- 
rently) or consent of the instructor. 


110A-110B. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Hall, Mr. Williams 

Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 5A, integral calculus. Recom- 
mended: differential equations completed or taken concurrently. 

Elementary mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism; steady and 
varying currents; electronic circuits. Maxwell’s equations and electromagnetie¢ 
radiation. 

* Not to be given, 1959-1960. 
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111A-111B. Electrical Measurements and Electronic Circuits Laboratory. 
il) Yr. Mr. Barrett, Mr. Williams 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 110A—110B (may be taken 
concurrently) or consent of the instructor. 


112. Heat and Thermodynamics. (3) II. Mr. C. Miller, Mr. Walker 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 2A-2B, Mathematics 4B. 
Thermodynamics and an introduction to kinetic theory and statistical 

mechanics. 


*115. Introduction to Quantum Mechanics. (3) I or II. Mr. Hall, Mr. Walker 
Prerequisite: courses 105A, 121, Mathematics 119, or consent of the in- 
structor. 
Physical ideas and mathematical formulation of quantum mechanics, with 
applications to atomic and molecular systems. 


120A. Experimental Techniques in Physics. (1) II. The Staff 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Glass working, soldering, brazing, machine tool operation, maintenance 
and repair of apparatus. 


*120B. Experimental Techniques in Physics. (1) II. The Staff 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 120A or equivalent. 
Application of techniques in the design, construction, and operation of 

equipment. 


121. Atomic and Radiation Physics. (3) I. Mr. Barrett, Mr. Walker 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 2A—2B and calculus. 
Theoretical and experimental knowledge of modern physics. Atomic nature 
of matter and electricity, radiation, photoelectric effect, spectroscopy, and X 
rays. 


121C. Atomic Physics Laboratory. (1) I. Mr. Miller, Mr. Walker 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 121 (may be taken concur- 
rently). 


The more important experiments which form the basis for modern atomic 
and nuclear physics. 


124. Nuclear Physics. (3) II. Mr. Barrett, Mr. C. Miller 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 121. 
Detecting equipment; high-energy accelerators; radioactivity, nuclear dis- 
integration; cosmic radiation, nuclear fission. 


124C. Nuclear Physics Laboratory. (1) IT. Mr. Barrett, Mr. C. Miller 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: upper division status in physical 
or biological sciences. 
Radioactive measurements and operations; health physics; radiochemical 
and radiobiological tracer experiments. 


130. Introduction to Solid State Physics. (3) I or II. Mr. Hall 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: courses 105 and 121. 
Lattice structure; thermal, dielectric, and magnetic properties; free elec- 
tron and band theory of metals; semiconductors, imperfections. 


199. Independent Studies in Physics. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 
_ Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified seniors 
in the Department of Physical Sciences. 


* Not to be given, 1959-1960. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


*200. Mathematical Methods in Physics. (3) I or Il. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. 
Selected topics from linear algebra, tensor analysis, differential equations, 

integral equations, variational calculus, group theory. 


201A-201B. Topics in Advanced Physics. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. 
The course content will vary in different years and will be selected from 
such topics as atomic physics, electrodynamics, statistical mechanics, ex- 
perimental and theoretical nuclear physics, the solid state. 


205. Classical Dynamics. (3) I. Mr. Hall, Mr. Walker 
Lecture, three hours. 
Equations of Lagrange, Hamilton, and Jacobi; variational formulation; 
transformation theory; relativistic particle; motion of rigid bodies. 


*210. Electromagnetic Theory. (3) I or II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. 
The classical electromagnetic field, electron theory; special relativity. 


215. Quantum Mechanics. (3) II. Mr. Hall 
Lecture, three hours. 
Fundamental principles; wave mechanics, matrix mechanics; perturba- 
tion theory; spin and orbital angular momentum; applications to atomic, 
molecular or nuclear systems. 


260. Seminar. (1) I, II. The Staff 


Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. May be repeated for credit up to 
2 units. 


298. Directed Studies. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 


Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. May be repeated for credit up to 
8 units. 


299. Research. (1—4) I, II. The Staff 
Research, either experimental or theoretical, may be undertaken by prop- 
erly qualified graduate students under the direction of a staff member. 


* Not to be given, 1959-1960. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


William D. Altus, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology. 

Alma P. Beaver, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology. 

Robert M. Gottsdanker, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology (Chairman 
of the Department). 

Charles G. McClintock, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Robert W. Reynolds, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Berne Jacobs, Ph.D., Instructor in Psychology. 


Preparation for the Major. 


Three lower-division departmental courses are required: Psychology 1A, 
Psychology 1B, Psychology 5. These three courses must be passed with an 
average grade of C or higher. Psychology 1A should ordinarily be taken in 
the second semester of the freshman year. In addition, the following courses 
in other departments are required: 


Units 
Biology 1A. Fundamentals of Biology................... + 
Pmogy 1 b..Concepts of Bi0loxy...,.5.1.. ie cle. 3 
Chemistry 15. Concepts of Chemistry.................... 3 
Bcharien 1b. Concepts of Physics... fk tte. 6 noe ase des sc 3 


Allowable substitutions are: Zoology 1A (4) for Biology 1A; Zoology 1B 
(4) for Biology 1B; Chemistry 2 (4) and Chemistry 8 (4) for Chemistry 15 
(recommended for students with especial interest in physiological psychol- 
ogy); Physics 2A-2B (4-4) for Physics 15 (recommended for students with 
especial interest in psychophysics). 


Requirements for the Major. 


Psychology 106A is the only required upper division course. An additional 
18 units of elective courses in upper division psychology must be taken to 
complete the major. The department will certify to the completion of the 
major program for graduation only on the basis of at least a C average in the 
upper division courses included in the major. 


Requirements for the Minor. 


Psychology 1A, Psychology 1B, Psychology 5, and 11 units of upper divi- 
sion courses in psychology will satisfy the requirements for a minor. 


The Master of Arts Degree. 


The Graduate Record Examination must be completed before a petition for 
acceptance as a graduate student will be acted upon. The candidate for the 
master’s degree must satisfy the unit course requirements prescribed by the 
University; in addition, he must write a thesis. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A.General Psychology. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Lectures, textbook and collateral readings, classroom demonstrations, 
and discussions. A sophomore course not open to freshmen, with the exception 
of psychology majors. 
Introduction to the subject matter, methods, and techniques of psychol- 
4th emphasis upon basic principles underlying an understanding of human 
ehavior. 
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1B. General Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Reynolds 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
A survey of the historical development of the concepts and methods of 
psychology. 


5. Introduction to Psychological Measurements. (3) II. Mr. Jacobs 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 14; 
second-year high school algebra or Mathematics D. ny 
Measures of central tendency and of dispersion, correlation, the signifi- 
cance of differences. The interpretation of statistical data in psychological 
research. 


33. Personal and Social Adjustment. (3) I or II. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
Orientation in the practical use of psychological principles in problems 
and circumstances encountered in the university and in later life. 
<_ 


Psychology 1A or its equivalent is required for admission to all upper 
division psychology courses for nonpsychology majors. Certain courses 
have additional prerequisites as noted. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


104. Principles of Test Construction. (3) I or JI. Mr. Reynolds 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 5, or 
consent of the instructor. 
Methods by which objective tests, such as those of aptitude or achieve- 
ment, are constructed and analyzed. The logic underlying these procedures. 


106A. Experimental Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, four hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 5. 
Analysis and application of methods for studying perception, problem- 
solving skill, psychophysiological responses, and social interaction. 


106B. Experimental Psychology. (3) IT. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, four hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 
106A. 
Design and performance of experiments which meet modern criteria of 
control of conditions and precision of measurement. 


107. Quantitative Methods in Psychology (3) I. Mr. Jacobs 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 5 or 
an equivalent course in statistics. 
Application of statistical methods to the design and analysis of psycho- 
logical investigations and to the interpretation of the quantitative data of 


psychology. 


108. Physiological Psychology. (4) I. Mr. Reynolds 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 
106A, or consent of the instructor. 
The physiological mechanisms in behavior. 


112. Child Psychology. (3) I, IT. Mrs. Beaver 
Normal behavior and development of the infant and child: motor, men- 
tal, emotional, and social growth. 


113. Psychology of Adolescence. (3) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 

The emotional, social, and intellectual growth of the adolescent, with 
special consideration of changing attitudes as the individual attains sexual 
maturation and adult physique. 


Psychology LE] 


126. Contemporary Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. McClintock 
Prerequisite: 6 upper division units in psychology. Primarily for senior 
majors in psychology. 


130. Psychology of Learning. (3) I. Mr. Jacobs 
Experimental and theoretical approaches to learning and motivation. 
The positions of Guthrie, Hebb, Hull, Skinner, Tolman, and others. 


145. Social Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. McClintock 
Psychological aspects of interpersonal situations. 
146. Differential Psychology. (3) I or II. The Staff 


The study of data bearing on individual differences and of theories relat- 
ing to their etiology. 


148. Psychology of Personality. (3) I. Mrs. Beaver 
Cultural and biological determinants of personality development. 
149. Biographical Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Altus 


Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 

The consideration of certain significant biographies in relation to such 
factors as motivation, defense mechanisms, and physical and social en- 
vironment. 


160. Mental Deficiency. (3) I. Mrs. Beaver 

Mental defect and related abnormalities, primarily in the child; degrees 
of impairment, putative etiology; social, educational, and vocational prob- 
lems deriving from such deviations. 


162. Introduction to Clinical Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Altus 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. 
Clinical problem types, with part of the semester devoted to interviewing 
and individually testing at the lower age levels. 


163A. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) IT. Mr. Altus 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 162 
or consent of the instructor. 
The techniques of individual intelligence testing, with special emphasis 
upon the adolescent and the adult. 


163B. Clinical Measurements Techniques, (3) I. Mr. Altus 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 
163A. 
Theoretical considerations of projective tests in measuring the person- 
ality structure; an introduction to techniques of administering and scoring 
a projective test. 


164. Clinical Psychology. (3) II. Mr. Altus 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 
163B. 
An integration of the techniques of measuring adjustment and intelli- 
gence in their application to the individual case. 


168. Abnormal Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Altus 

A study of those who deviate in terms of psychoneurosis, psychosis, and 
allied disorders. Symptoms entering into each of the syndromes; theories of 
causation of various types of mental disorder. 


178. Psychology of Exceptional Children. (3) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 
Children with physical and emotional handicaps, and those of superior 
endowment. 
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199. Independent Studies in Psychology. (1-4) I, I. The Staff 

By permission of the chairman of the department, advanced students 
may earry on study or research under guidance of a member of the de- 
partment. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Full graduate status in psychology and consent of the instructor are pre- 
requisite to all graduate offerings. 


212. Developmental Psychology. (3) I or LI. Mrs. Beaver 
Historical development of child psychology; dynamics of childhood; in- 
teraction of theory and practice of infant care. 


222. Personality Dynamics. (3) I or II. 
Dynamics of human behavior, as viewed by Freud, Jung, and more recent 
theorists. 


231. Perception. (3) II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
The direct utilization of sensory information in judging, identifying, 
describing, moving, and manipulating. 


255. Seminar in Social Psychology. (3) I. Mr. McClintock 
Examination of major theoretical problems and research findings. 
258. Seminar in Abnormal Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Altus 


299. Research in Psychology. (1-4) I, Il. The Staff 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


D. Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 

J. Frederick Halterman, Ph.D., Professor of Economics. 

*William F. Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Economics. 

Charles B. Spaulding, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology (Chairman of the De- 
partment). 

Mortimer Andron, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

Norman EK. Gabel, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Anthropology. 

Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 

Henry A. Turner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 

Gordon E. Baker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 

*Robert H. Billigmeier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

H, A. John Green, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 

James H. High, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Social Sciences. 

Walter J. Mean, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 

Peter H. Merkl, Ph.D., Instructor in Political Science. 

Clovis R. Shepherd, Ph.D., Instructor in Sociology. 


The Majors in Subject Fields in the Social Sciences. Majors in economics, 
political science, sociology, and combination social science will be offered in 
1959-1960. 


Requirements for the Majors. Detailed requirements for specific majors are 
listed below, but all candidates for degrees with a major in a subject field in 
the social sciences must fulfill the requirements listed on pages 53-60. 


Requirements for the Minors. Minors are available in the following specific 
subject fields in the Department of Social Sciences: economies, political sci- 
ence, and sociology. Students interested in minors in any of these areas should 
confer with the chairman of the department. 

The specific minimum requirements for the minors are: lower division, 9 
units in the subject field or 6 units in the subject field and 3 units in a related 
field of the social sciences; upper division, 9 units in the subject field of the 
minor. (See below for specific regulations concerning minors for the junior 
high teaching credential and the general secondary teaching credential. ) 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. Any of the majors in 
subject fields in the Department of Social Sciences which provide a basis for 
graduation from this campus of the University may serve as the basis for a 
social studies major for the purpose of obtaining a general secondary teach- 
ing credential. The social studies major must contain a minimum of 36 units 
selected from anthropology, economics, social geography, history, political 
science, and sociology. It must include at least one course in United States 
history, and at least one course in each of three of the other fields mentioned. 

For list of required education courses, see page 93. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. The minor for this 
credential must include at least 20 units selected from anthropology, eco- 
nomics, social geography, history, political science, and sociology, distributed 
as follows: 12 units in one specific subject field, including at least 3 upper 
division units; and at least 6 additional upper division units in the same field 
or in one of the other fields listed in the first sentence of this paragraph. Stu- 
dents wishing to complete this minor should confer with the credential adviser 
of the Department of Social Sciences concerning the selection of the most 
suitable courses, 


* Absent on sabbatical leave, 1959-1960. 
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Junior High Credential, Teaching Major. This credential may be obtained 
by completing a major in a subject field in the social sciences, a minor in a 
subject field outside the social sciences, and courses in education required for 
this credential. 

Junior High Credential, Teaching Minor. The minor for the credential re- 
quires at least 18 units (including 6 upper division units) selected from 
anthropology, economies, social geography, history, political science, and so- 
ciology, distributed as follows: 12 units in one specific subject field, including 
at least 3 upper division units; and at least 6 additional units in the same 
field or in any of the other fields listed in the first sentence of this paragraph. 
Students wishing to complete this minor should confer with the credential 
adviser of the Department of Social Sciences concerning the selection of the 
most suitable courses. 

Prelegal Guidance. Advisers in this department will counsel students who 
are interested in the study of law. 


Economics 


Requirements for the economics major may be met by one of two curricula. 
Curriculum A is designed for students primarily interested in developing an 
understanding of the operation of our economy and leads to careers in gov- 
ernment or industry as economists, to graduate study in the field of economies, 
and to general cultural development. Curriculum B is designed for students 
primarily interested in entering business as a career and focuses attention on 
the individual firm and its relations to the economy. 


Preparation for the Major 
Curriculum A (Economics) 


Required: Units 
Economics 1A-1B. Principles of Economics............. 3-3 
Economies 2; Elementary Statistics. 925). 2o0% ieee ee 3 
Economics 10. Economie History 
Mathematics 32’ or Mathematics 3A; .2.)22). [290a ie eee 3 

Curriculum B (Business) 
Required: 
Economics 1A—1B. Principles of Economics.............. 3-3 
Keonomics 2. Elementary. Statistics 7. a. .- «.. fee eee 3 
Economics 6A-—6B. Principles of Accounting............. 3-3 
Mathematics 32 or Mathematics oA...” .s2.-4 oak 3 
The Major 
Curriculum A (Economies) 
Required: 
24 upper division units: 
Economics 100A—-100B. Economic Theory ............... 3-3 
Economies 101. History of Economie Thought............ 3 
Economics 103. Business Fluctuations................... 3 
Eeonomics 135. Money-and, Credit «oe. 2.5 1 e ee eee 3 
Economics 150, Labor Economics... -<..11-) pee ar eee 3 
Fconomics Wlectives = cc osc-6 cece cle hie, sts ad 6 
Curriculum B (Business) 
Required: 
24 upper division units: 
Heonomies 100A. Economic Theory: ee 3 
Economics 103. Business Fluctuations................... 3 
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Units 
Mcohomics Lis. Commercial: baw ede seria. Sneek a 
Beonomiveses Marketing.) Heuswa seek... 1OORina et Soe 2s 3 
Economies 134, Corporation FPimance) i. 0. .G ees eee. 3 
Reonontiens 508 Lbahor-reonomice sti’ asin beers y 
HCONIICH MMIOGLIVER Ga 4et ... Gui Pann tics orb ceomias OP- 1 ne 6 


The Master of Arts Degree. In conjunction with the general University re- 
quirements governing the work for the degree of Master of Arts, the follow- 
ing are specific requirements in economics: 


1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 


2. At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 
courses in economics. The remaining course units may be chosen from the 
undergraduate courses numbered 100 or above. With the approval of the 
student’s adviser, a maximum of 6 of these remaining units may be in- 
cluded from graduate or upper division courses in another department. 


3. The Master of Arts program is open only to students who wish to write 
a thesis in the fields of (a) economic theory, (b) American economic 
history, or (ce) history of economic thought. 

4, Before certifying a student for formal advancement to candidacy, the 
department reserves the right to satisfy itself as to the candidate’s pro- 
ficiency by means of special written examinations. 


Political Science 
Preparation for the Major 


Required: Units 


Political Science 50. Political Ideas and Institutions...... 3 
and either 
Political Science 20. American Government and Polities 


or 
Political Science 100. American National Government..... 3 
History 4A—4B. History of Europe 
or 
History 17A—17B. Political and Social History of the 
Uiniteds states sia 8 ob wy. nahi) beets ete. Tes 3-3 


The Major 


Required: 24 units of upper division work in political science. The student, 
in consultation with his major adviser, will choose an appropriate sequence 
of courses from the fields of : 

I. Political Theory and Public Law 
II. International Relations and Comparative Government 
III. Politics and Administration 


Candidates must normally complete at least one course in each of the 
above fields. In certain cases, the major adviser may approve the inelu- 
sion of a maximum of two courses in other social sciences or history as 
part of the required total of 24 units. (Note: Political Science 100 will 
ara not count as part of the required 24 units of upper division 
work. 


The Master of Arts Degree. In conjunction with the general University re- 
quirements governing the work for the degree of Master of Arts, the following 
are specific requirements in political science: 


1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 
2. At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 
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courses in political science. The remaining course units may be chosen 
from undergraduate courses numbered 100 or above. With the approval 
of the student’s adviser, a maximum of 6 of these remaining units may be 
included from graduate or upper division courses in another department. 


. The work in political science falls into the following fields: 


I. Political Theory and Public Law 
TI. International Relations and Comparative Government 
IIT. Politics and Administration 
Candidates must normally complete at least one course in each of the 
above fields. 


. Each eandidate will select a field of concentration in which he must com- 


plete at least two graduate courses with a grade of B or better. The 
subject of the dissertation must also lie in the field of concentration. 


. Before certifying a student for formal advancement to candidacy, the 


department reserves the right to satisfy itself as to the candidate’s pro- 
ficiency by means of special written examinations. 


Combination Social Science 


Preparation for the Major 
History 4A—4B and two one-year sequences from the following list of five. 
Thus a total of 18 units in lower division is required in preparation for the 


major. 


Units 


. Political Science 20. American Government and Politics. 3 
Political Science 50. Political Ideas and Institutions.... 

. Sociology 1. Introductory Sociology .... 73. sae. neee 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization................... 

. Anthropology 1-2. General Anthropology.............. 3 

. Economics 1A—1B. Principles of Economics............ 3- 

. Philosophy 6A—6B. Introduction to Philosophy 


pacar 


bo 


OH co 


or 
Philosophy 20A—20B. History of Philosophy........... 3-3 


The Major 

Required: 27 units upper division work, including 15 units in economies, 
political science, or sociology; and 6 units in each of two of the following 
fields: anthropology, economics, history, philosophy, political science, or so- 
ciology. 

This major is not recommended for students who expect to work for a 
master’s degree or for a doctorate. 


Sociology 
Preparation for the Major 
Required: Units 
1. Sociology 1: Introduction to Sociology... /. Nha aan ae. 3 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization .................. 3 


2. A year sequence, 6 units in economies, history, political 
science, or psychology to be chosen from: 


Economics 1A—1B. Principles of Economies ........... 3-3 
History 4A—4B., History of Muropes..:0 <1. -4i eens 3-3 
Political Science 20. American Government and Politics. 3 
Political Science 50. Political Ideas and Institutions.... 3 
Psychology 1A—1B. General Psychology............... 3-3 


3. Anthropology 1 and 2. General Anthropology.......... 3-3 
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The Major 

Required: 24 units of upper division sociology and anthropology courses, of 
which not more than 6 may be in anthropology. The student’s major adviser 
will designate the appropriate sequence of courses in each of the special fields 
such as Sociological Theory, Cultural Anthropology, Social Psychology, Social 
Work, and Population Problems. 

Students intending to engage in graduate study should plan to take a course 
in statistics: either Economies 2 or Psychology 5. Mathematics through inter- 
mediate algebra is a prerequisite for both statistics courses. 


Anthropology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. General Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 

Physical anthropology; human biology; origin and antiquity of man; 
eriteria of race; racial classification; racial theories and problems; archae- 
ology; prehistoric cultures of man. 


2.General Anthropology. (3) II. Mr. Gabel 
Nature of culture; survey of human culture types; processes of culture. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Cultural Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 1 and 2 or consent of the instructor. 
Structure of primitive cultures; social, religious, political, and economic 

institutions among preliterate societies. 


101A-101B. Ethnography of the World. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Gabel 
101A. Old World ethnography; races and peoples of Africa, Eurasia, and 
Oceania; their habits, customs and institutions. 
101B. The American Indian; native peoples and cultures of North and 
South America; a survey of their political, economic, social, and religious 
life. 


124, Primitive Religion. (3) Il. . Mr. Gabel 
Religious beliefs and practices among preliterate societies; the role of 
religion in society. 
East Asian Studies 
See pages 86 and 87 


Economics 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. Principles of Economics. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Green, 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A is prerequisite to Economies 1B. Not open to 
freshmen. 


2. Elementary Statistics. (3) I, II. Mr. Andron 
Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory section weekly. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 32 or 3A. 
Collection, presentation, and interpretation of quantitative economic 
data; averages, dispersion, index numbers, time series analysis, and simple 
correlation. 


6A-6B. Principles of Accounting. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Halterman 
Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory section weekly. Prerequisite: 
Economics 6A is prerequisite to Economies 6B. Open to freshmen. 
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Structure of modern accounting practice; elementary theories and prob- 
lems related to (6A) the individual owner, (6B) partnership, and corporate 
type of business organizations. 


10. Economic History. (3) I. wes 
Development of the modern enterprise or capitalist economy in its North 
Atlantic setting, with emphasis on institutions and practices. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses: Economics 1A—1B, Economies 
109, or consent of the instructor. 


100A-100B. Economic Theory. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Andron 
Prerequisite: Economics 100A is prerequisite to Economies 100B. 
100A. Value and distribution under competition, imperfect competition, 
and monopoly. 
100B. Factors that determine output, national income, and employment. 


101. History of Economic Thought. (3) I. 
Economic ideas from the mereantilists to the present. 


103. Business Fluctuations. (3) II. Mr. Green 
Prerequisite: Economics 2, 100A. Recommended for seniors only. 
Theories of economic disturbance and the interrelation of the economic 

processes. 


104. Economic Policy. (3) II. —_—— 
An analysis of contemporary economie policies and problems. 


107. Comparative Economic Systems. (3) II. 

Socialism, fascism, and capitalism contrasted with regard to making eco- 
nomie decisions, organization of production, mechanism of exchange, bank- 
ing and investment, distribution of income, status of labor, international 
trade, and public finance. 


109. Introduction to Economics. (3) I, II. Mr. Mead 
Not open to majors in economies or to those who have taken Economies 

1A-1B. Serves as a prerequisite for upper division economics courses. 
Intensive study of economic principles. 


113. Economic and Industrial History of the United States. (3) II. 
Mr. Halterman 
The economic development of the United States from the period of set- 
tlement to the present time, and especially since 1865. 


116. Industrial Organization and Public Policy. (3) I. Mr. Mead 
Governmental policy of maintaining competition to control economic 
behavior. 


118. Commercial Law. (3) I. Mr. Andron 
The essentials of the law of contracts, agency, bailments, sales, and ne- 
gotiable instruments. 


123. Marketing. (3) I. 
The principal marketing methods, institutions, and practices considered 
from the viewpoint of the consumer, the middleman, and the manufacturer. 


130. Public Finance. (3) I. Mr. Green 
Raising and spending of public money; principles, incidence, problems, 
and economie effects of taxation. 
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134. Corporation Finance. (3) II. Mr. Mead 
Prerequisite: Economies 6A-6B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 


instructor. 
Instruments and methods of financing and controlling the modern cor- 
poration and the effect of these on society, the corporation, and its stock- 


holders. 


135. Money and Credit. (3) I. Mr. Mead 
Commercial banking, Federal Reserve System, credit creation and mone- 


tary theory. 


143. Mathematical Economics (3) I. Mr. Green 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 32 or 3A. 
The use of mathematics in analyzing the behavior of households, firms, 
markets, and the economy as a whole. 


150. Labor Economics, (3) II. Mr. Halterman 
Factors contributing to American labor problems, and the attempts on 
the part of those concerned to obtain harmony. 


152. History of the Labor Movement. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
Historical perspective of the American and foreign labor movements, 
their organizational structures, ideologies, policies, and practices. 


160. Welfare Economics. (3) II. Mr. Green 
Prerequisite: Economics 100A. 
Problems involved in defining “welfare,” and in judging economic insti- 
tutions and policies by their effects upon it. 


175. Government and Business. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 

Industries in which competition has been supplanted by positive public 
control; an investigation of the methods and problems of regulation and of 
government ownership and operation. 


180. International Trade. (3) II. Mr. Mead 

An analysis both historical and contemporary of the foreign trade mech- 
anism with emphasis on the impediments to trade, international finance, 
and modern equilibrium theory. ; 


199. Independent Studies in Economics. (1-4) I, Il. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


200. Economic Theory. (3) II. Mr. Andron 
201. History of Economic Thought. (3) II. 

213. American Economic History. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
298. Special Studies. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, Il. The Staff 


Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 


Geography 
LOWER DIVISION COURSE 


1. Principles of Geography. (3) I, Il. Mr. High 
A brief survey of the fundamental physical and cultural elements of 
geography and their integration on a world-wide regional basis. 
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Political Science 
LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


20. American Government and Politics. (3) I, II. Mr. Baker, Mr. Turner 

Students who have taken Political Science 20B (but not 20A) may take 
this course. 

The constitutional principles and political institutions of the United 
States and the State of California. 

For ways of satisfying the requirement in American History and Insti- 
tutions, see pages 53 and 54. 


50. Political Ideas and Institutions. (3) I, II. Mr. Baker, Mr. Merk] 
Prerequisite: sophomore standing. 
The nature and processes of government, with a comparative analysis of 
significant institutions in selected western nations. Democracy and dicta- 
torship in theory and practice. 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 


100. American National Government. (3) I. Mr. Turner 

Institutions of our national government and the political ideas on which 
these institutions have been established; the role of Congress, the Presi- 
dent, the courts, administrative agencies, and regulatory legislation. Not 
open to students who have received credit for Political Science 20. 


113. American Political Thought. (3) I. Mr. Baker 
The origin and development of significant political ideas in the United 
States, as expressed in the contributions of selected thinkers. 


117. Law in the Modern State. (3) I. Mr. Baker 
The role of law in modern democratic society; American legal institu- 
tions and ideas; the relationship between legal and other social institutions. 


121. International Relations. (3) I. Mr. Goodspeed 
The nation-state system and the forces which operate in world polities. 


124, International Law and Organization. (3) II. Mr. Goodspeed 
The character of international law and organization and the institutions 
and agencies of international government. 


129. The Foreign Policies of the Great Powers. (3) I. Mr. Goodspeed 
Contemporary policies of Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Italy. 


136. Political Development of the Far East. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
The political concepts, governmental evolution, and international rela- 
tions of China, Japan, Korea, and related areas. 


137. Political Development of South Asia. Ep he F Mr. Brown 
The political concepts, governmental evolution, and international rela- 
tions of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and related areas. 


141A-141B. European Governments. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Merkl 

The political institutions and ideas of the major powers. Emphasis on 
Britain, France, Germany, the Soviet Union. (No more than 3 units credit 
of this sequence may be taken by students who have received credit for 
Political Science 2 prior to 1959-1960.) 
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148. Governments of Latin America. (3) I. Mr. Goodspeed 
The constitutional development, governmental organization, and politi- 
eal practices of the Latin American states. 


149. Latin America in World Affairs. (3) II. Mr. Goodspeed 
Relations of Latin America with the United States and other world 
powers. Pan-Americanism and its relation to world organization. 


152. Political Parties and Politics. (3) I. Mr. Turner 

The nature, characteristics, and history of American political parties, 
party organization; political campaigns and finance; nominations, elec- 
tions, and electoral problems. 


153. Pressure Groups and Propaganda. (3) II. Mr. Turner 
The nature and function of organized interest groups and their impact 

upon public opinion and government; the manipulation of public opinion 

and the relationship of propaganda to other forms of political power. 


157. American Constitutional Law. (3) LI. Mr. Baker 
The development of the United States Constituticn, as reflected in deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court; political, economic, and social effects. 


172. State and Local Government. (3) I. Mr. Baker 
Basie problems and recent developments, including intergovernmental 
relations in the American federal system. 


181. Principles of Public Administration. (3) II. Mr. Turner 

The role of administration in the modern state, including problems of 
organization, interlevel relationships, fiscal organization and control, per- 
sonnel administration, and administrative regulation. 


187. East Asian Ideologies. (3) II. Mr. Brown 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor. 
The political, social, and religious concepts of the Far East (Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, Shinto) and South Asia (Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism). 
Their effects upon individual citizens and national institutions. 


189A-189B. Political Theory. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Brown, Mr. Merkl 
Theories of political control and the relationship of man and the state. 


199. Independent Studies in Political Science. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special permission only. For majors. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


203. Theory and Method in Political Science. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
250. Seminar on Latin-American Governments and International 

Relations. (3) II. Mr. Goodspeed 
259. Seminar on Public Policy Formation. (3) II. Mr. Turner 
268. Seminar on East Asian Governments and International 

Relations. (3) Il. Mr. Brown 
298. Special Studies. (1-4) I, Il. The Staff 
299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, Il. The Staff 


Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 
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Religious Institutions 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. The Western Religious Heritage. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
The Judaic, Greek, and Christian ideas and institutions which constitute 
the religious traditions of Western civilization. 


102. Contemporary Religious Movements. (3) II. The Staff 
The doctrines and practices of religious organizations and movements in 
the United States. 


151. Comparative Religion. (3) IT. Mr. Brown 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
The origins, development, and doctrines of the major world religions. 


194A4-194B, Group Studies in Religious Institutions. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


Sociology 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


1. Introductory Sociology. (3) I, II. Mr. Shepherd, 

The nature of human society and of its scientific study, cultural varia- 
tion, social evolution, personality development, collective behavior, social 
institutions, ecology, and population. 


7. Social Disorganization. (3) II. Mr. Billigmeier 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1 or consent of the instructor. 
Social “organization” and “disorganization.” Behavior symptomatic of 
societal disorganization such as family disorganization, crime and delin- 
quency, suicide, alcoholism, and intra-societal conflict. 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses in sociology: upper division stand- 
ing and Sociology 1, an equivalent course, or consent of the instructor. 


106. Introduction to the Methods of Sociology. (3) II. Mr. Shepherd 
A critical examination of the basic methodology and technical proce- 
dures used by sociologists. 


120. Marriage and the Family. (3) I, II. Mr. Spaulding 
The human family, past ard present; adjustment in the contemporary 
American family. 


130. Social Change. (3) I. ee 
Theories of social change and of the evolution of social systems. 


131. Urban Society. (3) II. —_—_ 
The social systems of modern urban society. 


135. Principles of Social Welfare. ey aae Mr. Billigmeier 

Basie concepts and methods of social work; the application of case work 
techniques; structure and function of publie welfare agencies; social group 
work and community organization. 
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153. Public Opinion and Social Attitudes. (3) I. Mr. Shepherd 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1, Psychology 1A, or consent of the instructor. 
The measurement of attitude and opinion; the determination of attitude; 

opinion change, propaganda, and the media of opinion formation. 


154. Society and Personality. (3) IT. Mr. Shepherd 
The interaction of social structure and personality; social control, and 
deviant behavior. 


160. Industrial Sociology. (3) I. Mr. Spaulding 

The position of workers in American society; factors correlated with occu- 
pation, access to the job, formal and informal groups and organizations 
affecting workers. 


161. Group Processes. (3) I. Mr. Shepherd 
Not open to students who earned credit in Sociology 166 in the fall 
semester, 1956. 
Formation, structure, and functions of groups such as crowds, mobs, pri- 
mary and other small groups. 


162. Social Movements. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 

Developmental processes of movements seeking alterations in the social 
order; a comparative analysis of utopias, classical and contemporary liberal- 
ism, socialism, and communism. 


182. Criminology. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 
Theories of crime and punishment in contemporary society and in his- 
torical perspective. 


185. Population. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 

Population composition and change; differential fertility and mortality of 
sociocultural groups; internal and international migration; population theory 
and national policies; problems in areas of population pressure. 


187. Contemporary Sociological Thought. (3) II. Mr. Spaulding 
Current trends in sociology, contemporary research, recent history of the 
field. 


189. Minority Group Relations. (3) II. Mr. Billigmeier 
Consequences of racial and ethnic contacts, with particular emphasis upon 
minorities in the United States. 


199. Independent Studies in Sociology. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Reading and conferences for sociology majors of high scholastic standing. 
RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education SS 190. Teaching Procedures in Social Studies. (2) I, II. 
Mr. High 


Education SS 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Social Studies. (2-2) I, II. 
Mr. High 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


*Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D., Professor of Speech. 

John C. Snidecor, Ph.D., Professor of Speech. 

“Upton S. Palmer, Ph.D., !dssociate Professor of Speech (Chairman of the 
Department). 

Stanley L. Glenn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Rollin W. Quimby, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Edwin R. Schoell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Robert L. Cleath, Acting Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Robert P. Crumb, B.S., Associate in Speech. 


The majors in speech and in drama are based on a varied program of 
course offerings encompassing all fields of speech. The Department of Speech 
and Drama offers a speech major in the Division of Applied Arts which pre- 
pares for the general secondary credential in speech arts and the speech 
therapy credential. 

The speech major in the Division of Letters and Science gives greater 
emphasis to general education outside the field of speech, and presents a non- 
specialized program in rhetoric, dramatic production, and remedial speech. 
Speech credentials may also be combined with this major. The major in 
drama emphasizes specialized work in dramatic production. 

All majors offered lead to graduate work. 


Preparation for the Majors. Students should have passed Subject A (either 
examination or course) before taking Speech 20. By special arrangement, 
students may take Subject A and Speech 20 concurrently. English 1A and 
1B may be taken concurrently with lower division work in speech or drama. 


Requirements for the Speech Major. Students must present, by the first half 
of the junior year, a program to be examined and approved by the department 
chairman. The program may be amended from time to time after consulta- 
tion with the chairman. In addition to normal academic requirements, speech 
majors are expected to participate for at least two semesters at the University 
of California, Santa Barbara, in two areas of performance. 


Divisional Requirements, Applied Arts Majors. Students enrolled in the 
Division of Applied Arts as speech majors will meet the divisional basic re- 
quirements as listed on pages 55 and 56, and as specified on major require- 
ments list. 

The program must include 40 units in speech, 19 units of which must be 
upper division courses. The following are the required courses for the major 
in speech in the Division of Applied Arts: 


Lower Division Speech Courses: Units 
Speech 20. Introduction'to Speech /.;..........2...5 eee 3 
Speech 42: Oral) Reading jot: ehentkheoee® aaipaete ee 3 
Speech 46. Voice and Articulation Improvement ............. 3 
Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate ........... 3 


Two of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 
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* Absent on sabbatical leave, spring semester, 1960. 
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Upper Division Speech Courses: Units 
Speech 131. Advanced Public Speaking .................-... 3 
Speen Laps shedry of Directing nee Is eT Pe Aa al 3 
Speech 140. Radio Broadcasting 

or 
Byceeneine, bia vy FrOguction .. ...5 eft eet oe. OL tee 3 
SUIT LOCI ITIOLICS ON ti piedct cites sa Fic oon see Pas = he ee 3 
te oS DECC AM GOTTOALION In. 2 thi. a via: iis Gs A oe ey yc ot 3 
Speech 198A—198B. Comprehensive Final Examination ........ 2-2 


Divisional Requirements, Letters and Science Majors. Students enrolled in 
the Division of Letters and Science will meet the divisional basic require- 
ments as listed on page 57. 

The Program must include 39 units of speech, 27-28 units of which must 
be in upper division courses. The following are required courses for the major 
in speech in the Division of Letters and Science. 


Lower Division Speech Courses: 


Bagecueosetntroduction to.Speeen +. :.b1 wsen ort ok ae De 3 
eee PERL LGA ce, Wola chat eth Wie an Rey eceivien w Gupte: + Pcorac: ele 3 
Speech 52. Debate 

or 
Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate ........... 3 


Upper Division Speech Courses: 


Speech 130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address .......... 3 
oe ov giao BA 0 AT ial ie poles ace Gals, dates ee ae eee ee 3 
Speech 160A. Development of Dramatic Art ................. 3 
Brovoharesmpecen Correction eo... makes A mas eyh Rede Sa 3 
Speech 198A—198B. Comprehensive Final Examination ........ 2-2 


Four of the following courses selected with the approval of the department 
chairman: 


Settee ete iMG eTCTAL MEIN ICS det sites sc Voie ee ate dees + HG 
Gneech 131. Advanced Public, Speaking yajaitl. yilecess(f-dcd-ds 
Soecchiao. tueory of Directing sige? ined: 4245 and Sots 
Speech 142. Advanced Oral Reading ..........0. 6.60. 
Precemiouablay writings ida ro (hie) ainnoios mon. Se iis 
Speech 158. Argumentation and Public Discussion ............ 
Speech 160B. Development of Dramatic Art ................. 
Speech 173. Advanced Speech Correction .................... 
Speech 199. Independent Studies in Speech .................. 
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Requirements for the Minor. A minor in speech consists of 18-20 units: 9 
lower division (of which 3 must be in Speech 20), and 9 upper division. The 
remaining units are selected by the student subject to the approval of his 
speech adviser. 


Courses in English. Students who are primarily interested in dramatic and 
radio production are expected to elect English 117E or J. 


Demonstration of Knowledge and Skills. Major students must maintain 
an average grade of C or higher in upper division speech courses. Students 
in Speech 198 must pass written and oral examinations based upon a review 
of their work in speech. During the same year they must publicly demon- 
strate skill in speech performance. 


Drama Major, Letters and Science. The purpose of the drama major is to 
provide a well-balanced program which may serve as an area of concentration 
for a liberal arts education or as preparation for graduate study. Drama 
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majors are required: (1) to develop performance ability; (2) to participate 
in student productions; and (3) to engage in at least one Department of 
Speech and Drama activity each semseter. Transfer students are required to 
complete at least three semesters in the Department of Speech and Drama. 


Requirements for the Drama Major. 


Lower Division Units 
Physical Education (including dance and fencing) ........... 
History 4A—4B. History of Europe sy. v5.0... eee «ane 
Art 1; The Understanding of Art 2.0. 35.5 . 2) ae 
Art 4, History of: Ancient Art . i. 2.82). bGe 27s eee 
Art 8. History of Modern Art. ...... . 2.5. 2...) gene ee 
Art 31. Design and: Colors). c:. -j.0 58.2.0: iate ee ee 
Speech 20. Introduction to Speech 2%)... 1.2.2 eee 
Speech 30. Fundamentals of Acting =... ... 2. je aeee eee 
Speech 45. Orientation in the Theater .....-.,..:s..m eres 
Speech 70. Stagecraft . 2..2...%.-6 «ss te ee 
Speech 42 or 142. Oral Reading |. . seie2). 5 fs ee 
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Upper Division 

Philosophy 100. Science, Folklore, and Philosophy ............ 
English 114A or 114B. English Drama. 3.7 eee 
Art.118. History of Costume... «2 sce.s, «04h ae 
English 117J. Shakespeare «2. ona. cs nn ee 
English 120. Modern Drama 

or 
Speech 167. Contemporary Drama 7... .. 200; ss oe ee 
Speech 151, Advanced Acting 2.77. ..20... -) 2 ee eee 
Speech 135. Theory of Directing 

or 
Speech 155. Play Productions... {0 v.20. cess se 3 
Speech 152. Playwriting 

or 
Speech 154. Dramatic Theory and Criticism ....:::..7......0% 
Speech 159A or 159B. Theater, Workshop 133 <2. 20 see 
Speech 160A—160B. Development of Dramatic Art ............ 
Speech 198. Comprehensive Final Examination ............... 
Speech electives. (660.00 UR. sa i 
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CREDENTIAL PROGRAMS 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 
The general secondary credential student must have a major of 38-39 
units, 19 of which must be upper division courses. 


1. All credential candidates take: Units 
Speech 20. Introduction to Speech... . « .<- ow sas cc ate eee 3 
Speech 46. Voice and Articulation Improvement 

or 
Speech 150. Phoneticsimaa. age .2 6 eetias. Si  e e 3 
Speech 52. Debate) .)/ at.nida. wen. Ga Ee AE ee 3 


2. Two of the following courses are selected with the approval of the depart- 
ment chairman: 
Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate ........... 3 
Speech 157. Intercollegiate" Débate > % sama. © setae eee 2 
Speech 158. Argumentation and Public Discussion ............ 3 
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3. Five of the following courses are selected with the approval of the depart- 
ment chairman: Units 


Breoci cUer Uncamentals Of ACtINg 2... fea e cme re te ees cops 
Bete, PUMETTO OCIA LL oy utes ac 6 vor 6 0 te pies ape kctagak dhe: Qiu ria mt tes ns 
beech VanmenGury Of Diretting setts cum ete pct Dep iiefsink ye 6's 
Bare hi Re A We CT OCUC CIOL a ec facet RRR, cass PE caus 
Breen outset HOALGL. WOPKSDOD. . sinc cbe cle inn dinns Beaks + eecutnn cps 
Speech 160A or 160B. Development of Dramatic Art.......... 


4. Three of the following courses are selected with the approval of the de- 
partment chairman: 


Speech 42. Oral Reading 


or 
ppeech: 427Advanced Oral Readinge22o7 ngs. Dea. Fee 3 
Speech 40. Radio and Television Broadcasting 

or 
ppeectn4o, Radio broadcasting si Jae. Poth ales ewe as ee a 3 
BePaAL Coe POC COLTCCLLON coi usiave aie ss wise gia eie cies 8 diviane altie 3 


5. During the fifth year the credential candidate will take Speech 198A and 
198B, Comprehensive Final Examination; Speech 200, Introduction to 
Graduate Study in Speech (2 units). 


6. A minor in a Letters and Science field is required for an applied arts major 
in speech. 
7. For required education courses, see page 93. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the department chairman. Such a minor will usually 
be arranged in only one area, either public speaking or drama. 


Credential to Teach Exceptional Children (Speech Correction). 
1. In the Department of Education: 
126. Principles of Parent Counseling 
or Units 
fatal Oiebersonnel and \Connselin Wier tgs cies e cire-s ls cle exe as 2 
2.In the Department of Psychology: 
tie: eycnology of: Exceptional: Children fie 4s os. | 


3. In the Department of Speech: 
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BREmEsIGrC NCOLTCCUION Mente Mat. BO Molten ss sys wos 5 cles ss se 
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Proeaudiometry; Aural Rehabilitation. . 662 ee cs ge tcc rg y oie 
177. Clinical Methods and Clinical Practice ................. 
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The Department of Speech and Drama offers the above teaching credential 
as a supplement to the kindergarten-primary, general elementary, junior high, 
or general secondary credentials. The credential to teach exceptional children 
authorizes the holder to teach in the specialized area of speech correction in 
the publie schools in California. The credential is invalid unless supplemented 
by one of the four basic credentials. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11. Fundamentals of Speech. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite to all other speech courses for most nonmajors. 
Participation in public speaking, oral reading, and discussion. 
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20. Introduction to Speech (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
For majors only. 
Orientation to the field of speech. 


30. Fundamentals of Acting. (3) I. Mr. Glenn 

Provides the beginning actor with the basic approaches to the art of acting. 
Practical application of these approaches through improvisations, scenes from 
plays, pantomines, and voice and body exercises. 


31. Public Speaking. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
Practice in preparing various types of speeches and participation in public 
discussion. 


40. Radio and Television Broadcasting. (3) I. Mr. Quimby 
Laboratory sessions. 
Nature of the medium, its history, legal methods of control, significance 
in modern society, standards applicable to various program types. 


42. Oral Reading. (3) I. Mr. Glenn, Mr. Quimby 
Technique of reading various types of literature. 


45. Orientation in the Theater. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 
Designed to acquaint the student with the general nature of dramatic pre- 

sentation, including elements of dramatic structure, types of drama, and the 

contributions of the actor, director, designer, technician, and audience. 


46. Voice and Articulation Improvement. (3) II. Mr. Schoell 
Open, with consent of the instructor, to students who have not had Speech 
11. Credential requirement. 
Bases of correct sound formation and standards of voice and pronuncia- 
tion. Practical individual training. 


52. Debate. (3) I. Mr. Cleath 
Intensive drill in debate techniques. Class members will participate in in- 
tercollegiate forensic activities. 


58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate. (3) II. Mr. Cleath 
Forms of argument, analysis, and evidence. Discussion projects. 


70. Stagecraft. (3) II. Mr. Crumb 

The physical theater and design, construction, painting, and lighting of 
stage settings. Practical experience afforded in set construction and back- 
stage duties in connection with university dramatic productions. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


*117. General Semantics. (3) II. Mr. Snidecor 
The meaning of language as it relates to human behavior. 


*130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address, (3) II. Mr. Palmer 

Constituents of the rhetoric of Plato and Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, 
Bacon, Blair, Campbell, Whately, and modern rhetoricians; evaluation of 
great speeches of history. 


131. Advanced Public Speaking. (3) II. Mr. Quimby 
Prerequisite: Speech 11 or 31. 
Speech composition, audience analysis, and persuasion. 


* Not to be given, 1959-1960. 
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135. Theory of Directing. (3) II. Mr. Glenn, Mr. Hatlen 
Studies in analysis of dramatic materials and techniques of directorial 
restatement in theatrical terms. 


140. Radio Broadcasting. (3) II. Mr. Quimby 
Theories of production; practice in producing recorded programs. 
142, Advanced Oral Reading. (3) II. Mr. Quimby 


Prerequisite: Speech 42. 
Individual projects. 


150. Phonetics. (3) I. Mr. Schoell 
Prerequisite: Speech 11. Credential requirement. 
The application of the International Phonetic Alphabet, with especial 
reference to American speech sounds. Ability to analyze and describe normal 
and deviate acoustic patterns. 


151. Advanced Acting. (3) II. Mr. Glenn 
Prerequisite: Speech 30. 
*152,. Playwriting. (3) II. Mr. Hatlen 
Dramatic technique and structure; composition of original plays. 
154. Dramatic Theory and Criticism. (3) II. Mr. Glenn 
155. Play Production. (3) I. Mr. Glenn 


Designed to acquaint the student with the theoretical and practical proc- 
esses of play production. 


157. Intercollegiate Debate. (2) I, II. Mr. Cleath 
May be repeated for a maximum of 6 units. A total of no more than 8 

units of credit may be received in any combination of Speech 52, 58, and 157. 
Participation in intercollegiate debate. 


158. Argumentation and Public Discussion. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 
Emphasis on publie performance. Participation in intercollegiate forensics. 

159A-159B. Theater Workshop. (2-2) I, II. Mr. Hatlen 
Projects in acting, stagecraft, and directing. 

160A. Development of Dramatic Art. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 


The physical stage, technical structure of drama, types and forms of drama 
from the origin in Greece to the Renaissance. 


160B. Development of Dramatic Art. (3) Il. Mr. Glenn 
The history of drama and theater from the Renaissance to modern times. 
162. The Art of the Film. (2) II. Mr. Hatlen, Mr. Schoell 


Not satisfactory for fulfillment of general education requirement in English 
or speech. 

Cultural, historical and esthetic aspects of the film, combining lectures, 
papers, and showing of significant films. 


167. Contemporary Drama. (3) II. Mr. Hatlen 
A study of Ibsen and subsequent dramatists. English, Continental, and 
American. 


172. Speech Correction. (3) I. Mr. Snidecor 
Prerequisite: Speech 11, 150, 172. Credential requirement. 
Remedial procedures for the development of normal speech in the pre- 
school and school-age children. 


* Not to be given, 1959-1960. 
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173. Advanced Speech Correction. (2) II. Mr. Snidecor 
Prerequisite: Speech 11, 150, 172. Credential requirement. 
Study of the etiology and treatment of the more severe speech deviations, 
such as stuttering, cleft-palate, voice disorders, aphasia, and cerebral palsy. 


*174, Lip Reading. (2) II. 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. Credential requirement. 
Evaluation of methods of teaching lip reading; development of and prac- 
tice in presenting foundation exercises. Preparation and presentation of 
lessons for the various grade levels. 


175. Audiometry; Aural Rehabilitation. (2) I. Mr. Schoell 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. Credential requirement. 
The nature of hearing and hearing loss; the measurement and interpre- 
tation of reduced hearing acuity. Programs in hearing conservation, inelud- 
ing auditory training and hearing aids. 


177. Clinical Methods and Clinical Practice. (3) II. Mr. Schoell 

Prerequisite: Speech 11, 150, 172. Credential requirement. 

Observation of and practice with school-age children who present various 
types of speech and hearing problems. Construction and use of materials for 
such work. Integration of speech therapy with physical and psychological 
diagnosis and guidance. 


198A-198B. Comprehensive Final Examination. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
Integrates the various fields of speech through directed reading and review. 
Terminates in comprehensive oral and written examinations. Demonstra- 
tion of performance in speaking and reading. 


199. Independent Studies in Speech. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


GRADUATE COURSES 


200. Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech. (2) I. The Staff 
Open, with the permission of the department chairman, to qualified stu- 
dents who have completed the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Designed to acquaint the student with the procedures and disciplines es- 
sential for pursuing graduate work in the various areas of speech. 


299. Special Studies Research. (2-4) I, IT. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education Sp. 190. Speech Activities and Methods for Teachers. (2) II. 
Mr. Schoell 


Education Sp. 192A. Student Teaching: Speech (2—4) I, I. Mr. Schoell 


Education Sp. 192B. Student Teaching: Speech Correction. (2-4) I, IT. 
Mr. Schoell 


The Tutorial Program 


See pages 85-88 
* Not to be given, 1959-1960. 
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Abbreviations used, 69 
Activity courses 
Physical Education, 
153, 154 
Addition of courses, 4, 6 (calendar), 38 
Administration of the University, 7, 8 
Admission 
application for, 4, 5 (calendar), 27-35, 
62-64 
as a special student, 32, 33 
by examination, 30—33 
foreign students, 34, 35 
in advanced standing, 31-34 
in freshman standing, 27-31, 33, 34 
in graduate standing, 32, 62-65 
of former students, 33 
of limited students, 33 
requirements, 27—35 
Advanced standing, 31, 32 
Advisers, 50, 55 
Agriculture, preparation for, 66 
American History and Institutions, 53, 54 
- Anthropology courses, 177 
Application 
(see also Petitions of students) 
fee for admission, 44 
for admission, 4, 5 (calendar), 27-35 
for employment or placement, 50, 51 
for graduation candidacy and creden- 
tials, 4, 5, 6 (calendar), 61-65 
for reclassification of residence status, 


54, 56-58, 151, 


for refund of fees, 46 
for scholarships, loans, or grants-in-aid, 
48, 49 

for student teaching, 93, 94 

for transcripts of record, 37 
Applied Arts 

aims, 22 

curricula, 22 

division, 22, 56 

divisional majors, 22 

Art and Home Economics, 85 

divisional requirements, 55, 56 

freshman program, 56 

major fields of study, 22 

program in general education, 57, 58 

teacher education, 22 
Approval of freshman programs, 36, 40 
Approval of housing, 47 
Aptitude test, 4, 5 (calendar), 34, 37 
Art 

courses, 72-74 

department, 70—74 

majors, 70-71 

minor, 71 

requirements for degree in, 70-72 

Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 25 

teaching credential program, 71, 72 
Art and Home Economics, 85 
Associated Students, 46 


Astronomy course, 133 

Attorney for the Regents in Residence 
Matters, 45 

Authority of instructors, 43 


Bachelor of Arts degree, 22, 53 
Bacteriology course, 80 
Berkeley, University of California, 21 
Biological Sciences 
comprehensive examination, 75 
department, 75-84 
majors, 75—79 
Biology 
courses, 79-81 
major, 76, 77 
Board and lodging, 47, 48 
Books and stationery, 51 
Botanic Garden, Santa Barbara, 25 
Botany 
courses, 81, 82 
major, 77, 78 
Bureau of School and College Placement, 
50, 51 
Business, preparation for, 66, 67 


Calendar, 4, 5, 6 
Careers for graduates, 66—69 
Change of major, 41 
Chemistry 
courses, 162-164 
major, 159, 160 
Master of Arts degree, 160 
minor, 161, 162 
Cinch notices, 39 
Classification and numbering of courses, 
69 
Coffee Shop, 51 
College Entrance Examination Board, 30, 
31 
Comprehensive examinations, 41, 62 
Constitution (see American History and 
Institutions) 
Cooperating institutions, 25 
Counseling 
center, 50 
high school students, 30 
major students, 50, 55 
student, 50 
Course designations, 69 
Courses of instruction, 69 
Credential programs, 22, 23, 91-93, 95, 96 
combinations of, 94 
general elementary, 92, 153 
general secondary, 61, 63, 64, 71, 79, 
QOS) 103, 107, <L0S11sP tia eet, 
127, 183, 141, 153,°162," 178, 186, 
187 
junior high school, 92, 93, 114, 153, 
174 
kindergarten-primary, 91, 92 
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special secondary, 72, 91, 121, 125, 126, 
142, 153 
speech correction, 187 
Credit by examination, 41 
Curricula 
Applied Arts, 22 
Letters and Science, 23 


Davis, University of California, 21 
Dean 
of Applied Arts, 8 
of Letters and Science, 8 
of Men, 8, 50 
of Students, 8, 50 
of Women, 8, 50 
Deficiencies, removal of entrance, 30, 31 
Deficit program, 40 
Degree, Bachelor of Arts, 22, 53 
Degrees of discipline, 42 
Dentistry, preparation for, 68 
Departmental majors (see also each de- 
partment), 22, 23 
Departments, 4, 22, 23 
Devereux Ranch School, 25 
Dining Commons, 22 
Directed teaching (see Student teaching) 
Discipline, 41, 42 
Dismissal 
for failure to attend required course in 
Military Science, 54 
for poor scholarship, 39 
Distribution of units, 54, 55 
Divisional majors 
Art and Home Economies, 85 
Kast Asian Studies, 86, 87 
Hispanic Civilization, 87 
The Tutorial Program, 86—88 
Division of Applied Arts (see Applied 
Arts) 
Division of Letters and Science (see 
Letters and Science) 
Dramatic Arts 
courses, 188, 189 
major, 185, 186 


East Asian Studies, 86, 87 
Economies 
courses, 177-179 
major, 174, 175 
Master of Arts degree, 175 
minor, 173 
Education 
courses, 96-101 
credentials, 91-96 
department, 89-101 
majors, 90, 91 
minor, 95, 96 
student teaching, 93, 94 
Electives, 54, 55 
Elementary education teaching credential, 
92 
Eligibility for student offices and activities, 
52 
Employment, student, 50 
Engineering, preparation for, 67 


Index 


English 
comprehensive, 103, 106 
courses, 104-106 
department, 102-106 
examination (see Subject A), 102 
major, 102, 103 
minor, 103 
Entrance (see also Application, Examina- 
tions) 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
30, 31, 34 
examinations at, 30, 32, 36, 37 
requirements, 27-35 
deficiencies, 30, 31 
Hxaminations 
aptitude, 37 
at entrance, 30, 32, 36, 37 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
30, 81, 34 
final, 41 
for credit, 41 
graduate record, 62 
medical and physical at entrance, 36, 
151 
music placement, 37 
physical, for teaching credentials, 94 
proficiency, 94 
speech, 59 
Subject A, 36, 37 
Expenses of students, 44, 47 
Extension 
credit toward graduation, 53 
University, 25, 26 


Faculty (see Officers of instruction) 
Failures, 39 
Fees 
application, 44 
incidental, 44 
miscellaneous, 46 
nonresident, 44, 45 
refunds, 46 
student body, 46 
tuition, 44, 45 
Filing application for graduation candi- 
dacy and credentials, 4, 5, 6 (calen- 
dar), 62, 63 
Filing, registration books, 4, 6 (calendar) 
Final examinations, 41 
Foreign languages 
courses, 108-111 
department, 107-111 
major in French, 107 
major in German, 107 
major in Spanish, 108 
minors in French, Spanish, and German, 
108 
Foreign students, 34, 35 
Forensics, 184 
Forestry, preparation for, 66 
Fraternities, 51, 52 


French 
courses, 108, 109 
major, 107 


Freshman program in the Applied Arts, 56 


Index 

Freshman program in Letters and Science, 
58 

Freshman programs, approval of, 34, 36, 
40 


General education 

aims, 23 

in Applied Arts, 55, 56 

in Letters and Science, 56, 57 
General information, 44—52 
General regulations, 36—43 
Geography course, 180 


Geology 
courses, 164, 165 
major, 160 


minor, 161 
German courses, 110 
minor, 108 
Government 
courses, 180, 181 
student, 44-46, 50—52 
Grade points, 37, 38 
Grades of scholarship, 37, 38 
Graduate courses, numbering of, 69 
Graduate record examination, 62 
Graduate Program, 61, 65 
Chemistry, 160 
Economics, 175 
English, 103 
History, 112, 113 
Physics, 161 
Political Science, 176 
Psychology, 169 
Graduation requirements 
Applied Arts, 55, 56 
filing application for candidacy, 5, 6, 62, 
63 
general, 53 
Letters and Science, 57, 58 
military science, 54 
residence, 54 
Grants-in-aid, 48 


Health Education 
courses, 158 
minor, 152 
Health service, 49 
High School 
authorities, 30 
counselors, 30 
programs for admission, 27—35 
Hillside House, 25 
Hispanic Civilization, 86, 87 
History 
courses, 115-118 
department, 112-118 
major, 112, 114 
Master of Arts degree, 112, 113 
minor, 114 
Home Economics 
courses, 121-123 
department, 119-123 
divisional major, 85, 120 
major, 119, 120 
minor, 120 
teaching credentials, 121 
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Honor societies, 51, 52 
Honorable dismissal, 40 
Housing, 47, 48 


Incidental fee, 44 
Incomplete grade, 37, 38 
Industrial Arts 
courses, 128-131 
department, 124-131 
discontinuance of, 128 
general secondary credential, 127, 128 
major 
general program curriculum, 124, 125 
industrial management curriculum, 
UPA, PAG 
minors, 126 
special secondary curriculum, 125 
Information, general, 44—52 


Jobs (see Student employment) 

Journalism, preparation for, 67 

Junior high school education credential, 
93, 94 


Kindergarten-primary teaching credential, 
91, 92 


Laboratory technicians, preparation for, 
68 
Languages, foreign (see Foreign 
languages) 
Late registration, 36 
Law, preparation for, 67, 68 
Leaves of absence, 39, 40 
Letters and Science 
aims, 23 
curricula, 23 
division, 23, 24, 56, 57 
majors offered, 23 
programs in general education, 56, 57 
Librarianship, preparation for, 68 
Library, 23, 24 
Living accommodations (see Housing ) 
Living expenses, 47, 48 
Load (see Student programs) 
Loan funds, 48, 49 
Lodging and board, 47, 48 
Los Angeles, University of California, 21 
Lower division, 55 
numbering of courses, 69 


Mail, student, 52 
Majors (see under each department) 
Master of Arts degree, general, 61, 62 
Chemistry, 160 
Economics, 175 
English, 103 
History, 112 
Mathematics, 132, 133 
Physical Education, 153 
Physics, 161 
Political Science, 175, 176 
Psychology, 169 
Mathematics 
courses, 1838-135 
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department, 132-135 
general secondary credential, 133 
major, 132 
Master of Arts degree, 132, 133 
minor, 132 
Medical examinations, 4, 5 (calendar), 36, 
94 
Medical laboratory technician, preparation 
for, 68 
Medicine, preparation for, 68 
Military Science and Tactics 
advanced course, 136, 137 
basic course, 136 
department, 136, 137 
minor, 137 
requirement for graduation, 54 
Mineralogy, 165 
Minors (see also under each department), 
59, 60 
Museum 
Santa Barbara Art, 25 
Natural History, 25 
Music 
courses, 143-146 
credential programs, 141, 142 
department, 138-146 
majors 
Applied Arts: Performance, 138, 139 
Letters and Science, 139, 140 
Theory and History, 140 
Performance, 140 
minors, 142 
placement tests, 138 
Music Academy of the West, 25 


Natural History, Santa Barbara Museum 
of, 25 

Nonresident tuition fee, 44, 45 

Numbering of courses, 69 

Nursing, preparation for, 68 


Officers 

of administration, 8 

of instruction, 9-20 
Organizations, student, 51, 52 


Paleontology, 165 
Petitions of students 
tions), 37 
for change of major, 41 
for change of programs, 40 
for credit by examination, 41 
for excuse from physical education, 151 
for excused or deferred military science, 
54 
to carry more or fewer units than usual, 
40 
to take an upper division course in 
lower division status, 55 
Philosophy 
courses, 147-149 
department, 147-149 
major, 147 
minor, 147 
Physical and Health Education 
activity courses, 153, 154 


(see also Applica- 


Index 


courses, 1538-158 
departments, 150-158 
major, 151, 152 
Master of Arts degree, 153 
minor, 152 
requirements for all students, 151 
requirement for graduation, 151 
teaching credentials, 153 
Physical examination 
for teaching credentials, 94 
required of all students, 36, 151 
Physical science 
major, 161 
minor, 161, 162 
Physical Sciences 
courses, 162—168 
department, 159-168 
graduate programs, 160, 161 
Majors, 159-161 
minors, 161, 162 
Physician, University, 49 


Physics 
courses, 165-168 
major, 161 


Master of Arts degree, 161 
minor, 161, 162 
Physiology (see Biological Sciences), 79— 
83 
Placement 
fee, 50 
Office, 50, 51 
Plant sciences, preparation for, 66 
Points, grade, 38 
Political Science 
courses, 180, 181 
major, 175 
Master of Arts degree, 175, 176 
minor, 173 
Practice teaching (see Student teaching) 
Premedical training, 68 
Preparation for curricula of the Univer- 
sity, 30 
Preprofessional courses, preparation for, 
66-68 
Prerequisites and Recommended Subjects, 
30 
Prizes, 48 
Probation and dismissal, 39 
Professions, preparation for, 66—68 
Proficiency tests, 94 
Programs 
approval of freshman, 36, 40 
average, maximum, and minimum, 40 
changes, 40 
deficit, 40 
Psychology 
courses, 169-172 
major, 169 
Master of Arts degree, 169 
minor, 169 
Psychological examinations at entrance, 
fay, (oy, My 
Psychology, 
for, 68 
Public speaking, 184 


preprofessional preparation 


Index 


Readmission 

after absence, 33 

after graduation, 33, 61-65 
Recreational activities, 51, 52 
Refund of fees, 46 
Regents of the University, 7 
Registration 

approval of freshman programs, 36, 40 

dates, 4, 5 (calendar) 

late, 36 

procedure, 36 
Regular sessions, 23 
Regulations, general, 36—43 


Requirements 
Applied Arts, 55, 56 
departmental (see under various de- 
partments) 


for admission, 27—35 

for degrees and credentials, 53-60 

for graduation, 4, 6 (calendar), 53-60 

Letters and Science, 56—58 

(see also Graduation requirements) 
Residence matters 

Attorney for Regents in, 45 

rules governing, 45—48 
Residence requirement for graduation, 53 
- Responsibility 

of high school authorities, 30 

of students, 42 
Riverside, University of California, 21 
Romance languages (see French, Spanish) 
R.O.T.C. (see Military Science and Tac- 

tics) 

Russian courses, 110 


San Francisco, University of California, 21 
Scholarship 
deficiencies, 30, 31, 39 
grades of, 37, 38 
other provisions, 39 
Schelarships, 48 
Secondary school credentials, special (see 
Credential programs) 
Selective service, 24, 25 
Self-support (see Student employment) 
Semester units, 69 
Social and recreational activities, 51, 52 
Social Sciences 
combination major, 176 
courses, 177-183 
credential programs, 173-174 
department, 173-183 
majors, 173-176 
Master of Arts degrees, 175, 176 
minors, 173 
requirements for all students, 53, 54 
requirements for Applied Arts, 56 
requirements for Letters and Science, 57 
Social work, preparation for, 68 
Sociology 
courses, 182, 188 
major, 176, 177 
minor, 173 
Sororities, 51, 52 
Spanish 
courses, 111 
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major, 108 
minor, 108 
Special examination for course credit, 41 
Special graduates, 64 
Special secondary credentials (see Creden- 
tial programs) 
Special undergraduates, 32, 33 
Speech and Drama 
credential programs, 186, 187 
courses, 187—190 
department, 184—190 
majors, 184 
minor, 185 
test, 59 
St. Vincent School, 25 
Statutory subjects, proficiency tests in, 
59, 94 
Student 
activities, 51, 52 
counseling, 50 
employment, 50, 51 
health service, 49 
mail, 52 
organizations, 46, 51, 52 
programs, 40 
responsibility, 42 
Student body, 46, 51, 52 
Student teaching 
examinations prior to, 59, 94 
facilities, 58, 94 
grades and requirements, 58, 59 
Student Union, 51 
Study load (see Student programs), 40 
Subject A 
course, 103 
examination, 36, 37 
Subject deficiencies, 29-31 
Summer Session, 23 
Supervised teaching (see Student teach- 
ing) 


Teacher education curricula, 22, 23, 89-— 
101 

Teacher placement office, 51 

Transcript of record, 37 

Transfer students, 32 

Tuition fee for nonresidents of California, 
44-46 

Tutorial Program, 86-88 


Unit and grade-point requirements for 
graduation, 53 

Units, distribution of, 54, 55 
Units of work and credit, 69 
University Bookstore, 51 
University Extension, 25, 26, 40, 53 
University of California, organization, 21 
Unsatisfactory scholarship, 39 
Upper division 

unit requirements, 55 

numbering of courses in, 69 
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Vaccination requirement, 27, 33 
Veterans information, 24 


Withdrawal 

from a course, 38 

from the University, 38 
Wyles Collection, 24 
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Year courses, 69 


Zoology 
courses, 82—84 
major, 78, 79 
minor, 75 
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CALENDAR 


1960 FALL SEMESTER, 1960—1961 


July 15, Friday Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to graduate status for the fall semester to 
be filed in the Registrar’s Office (admissions sec- 


tion). 

July 29, Friday Last day to apply for reinstatement for fall se- 
mester. 

Aug. 1, Monday Registration (payment of fees and receipt of 


packet) by mail or in person begins. See Sept. 15 
for pre-enrollment in classes. 

Aug. 15, Monday Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to undergraduate status for the fall se- 
mester to be filed in the Registrar’s Office (admis- 
sions section). 

Final date for intercampus transfer. 

Aug. 29, Monday Applications for readmission to the fall semester to 
be filed with the Registrar’s Office by students not 
in attendance during the spring semester, 1960. 
Special undergraduates, and all students in lim- 
ited status must apply for readmission every 


semester. 

Sept. 9, Friday Student teachers meet with University advisers and 
supervising teachers. 

*Sept. 12, Monday Fall semester begins. Instruction begins for student 


teachers. Testing, orientation, counseling: new 
and returning students. 
Sept. 18, Tuesday, and ; 


Sept. 14, Wednesday Testing, orientation, counseling: new and returning 


students. 

Sept. 15, Thursday Pre-enrollment in classes: all students. Testing, 
counseling. 

Meeting with Dean of Students: all students on 
scholastic probation. 

7:30 p.m. All-student assembly: required of new 
students. Continuing and returning students are 
urged to attend. 


Sept. 16, Friday $10 late registration fee assessed beginning this 
date. 
Proficiency examinations: teaching credential stu- 
dents. 
Sept. 19, Monday Instruction begins. 


Sept. 26, Monday, to ane ; ; 

Sept. 30, Friday } Filing of registration packets. 

Sept. 30, Friday Last day to file application for advancement to can- 
didacy to qualify for the master’s degree or for 
the general secondary credential at the close of 
the fall semester, 1960. 

Oct. 7, Friday Last day for adding courses. 

Oct. 10, Monday Registration lapsed for failure to file registration 
packets. Reinstatement fee $10. 

* Upon arrival on campus, new and returning students should immediately obtain a 


Schedule of Classes and Directory, which lists detailed procedures to be followed during 
registration week. 
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Calendar 


Oct. 28, Friday 


Nov. 11, Friday 


Nov. 24, Thursday, and ) 


Nov. 25, Friday 
Dec. 12, Monday 


Dec. 19, Monday to 
Jan. 2, Monday 


Dec. 23, Friday, and 
Dec. 26, Monday 


Dec. 30, Friday, and 
Jan. 2, Monday 


| 1961 
Jan. 3, Tuesday 


Jan. 4, Wednesday, to 
Jan. 13, Friday 


Jan. 7, Saturday, to 
Jan. 15, Sunday 


Jan. 13, Friday 


Jan. 16, Monday, to 
Jan. 25, Wednesday 
Jan. 25, Wednesday 


1960 
Dec. 15, Thursday 


Dec. 29, Thursday 


1961 
Jan. 9, Monday 


Jan. 16, Monday 


) 


Last day to withdraw from courses without grade 
penalty. 

Last day to remove grade E. 

Last day to file application for candidacy for teach- 
ing credentials and bachelor’s degree for Janu- 
ary, 1961. 


End of first half of semester. 


Thanksgiving holiday. Academic and administrative 
holiday. 

Final date to file master’s thesis with the committee 
in charge, for degree to be conferred in January, 
1961. 


— 


Christmas recess 


Christmas holiday, administrative. 


eae 


New Year’s holiday, administrative. 


Instruction resumes. 

Final date to file with the campus officer in charge 
of graduate affairs completed copies of theses for 
master’s degrees to be conferred January, 1961. 


! Preregistration counseling. 


L bead Week. No student- or faculty-sponsored eve- 
ning student group meetings or social events are 
to be scheduled for this week. 

Instruction ends. 


Final examinations. 
Fall semester ends. 


SPRING SEMESTER, 1961 


Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to graduate status for the spring semester 
to be filed in the Registrar’s Office (admissions 
section). 

Last day to apply for reinstatement for spring 
semester. 


Registration (payment of fees and receipt of 
packet) by mail or in person begins. See Feb. 3 
for pre-enrollment in classes. 

Final date for applications and credentials for ad- 
mission to undergraduate status for the spring 
semester to be filed with the Registrar’s Office 
(admissions section). 

Applications for readmission to the spring semester 
to be filed with the Registrar’s Office by students 


*Jan. 30, Monday 
Jan. 31, Tuesday, to 
Feb. 2, Thursday 


Feb. 1, Wednesday 


Feb. 3, Friday 
Feb. 6, Monday 


Feb. 13, Monday 


Feb. 14, Tuesday, to 
Feb. 20, Monday 
Feb. 17, Friday 


Feb. 24, Friday 
Feb. 27, Monday 


Mar. 1, Wednesday 
Mar. 17, Friday 


Mar. 27, Monday, to 
Apr. 1, Saturday 

Apr. 7, Friday 

May 1, Monday 


May 17, Wednesday, to 
May 26, Friday 
May 19, Friday 


May 20, Saturday, to 
May 28, Sunday 


May 26, Friday 

May 29, Monday, to 
June 8, Thursday 

May 30, Tuesday 


June 9, Friday 


Calendar 


not in attendance during the fall semester, 1960. 
Special undergraduates, and all students in lim- 
ited status must apply for readmission every 
semester. 

Final date for intercampus transfer. 

Spring semester begins. 


Testing, orientation, counseling: new and returning 
students. 

Last day for continuing students to file applications 
for undergraduate scholarships. 

Pre-enrollment in classes: all students. 

$10 late registration fee assessed beginning this 
date. 

Instruction begins. 

Lincoln’s Birthday. Academic and administrative 
holiday. 


Filing of registration packets. 


Last day to file application for advancement to can- 
didacy to qualify for the master’s degree or for 
the general secondary credential at the close of 
the spring semester, 1961. 

Last day for adding courses. 

Registration lapsed for failure to file registration 
packets. Reinstatement fee $10. 

Last day for new and returning students to file ap- 
plications for undergraduate scholarships. 

Last day to withdraw from courses without grade 
penalty. 

Last day to remove grade E. 

Last day to file application for candidacy for teach- 
ing credentials and bachelor’s degree for June, 
1961. 


Spring recess. 
End of first half of semester. 
Final date to file master’s thesis with the committee 


in charge for degree to be conferred in June, 
1961. 


f Preregistration counseling. 


Final date to file with the campus officer in charge 
of graduate affairs completed copies of theses for 
master’s degrees to be conferred June, 1961. 


Dead Week. No student- or faculty-sponsored eve- 
ning student group meetings or social events are 
to be scheduled for this week. 

Instruction ends. 


t Final examinations. 


Memorial Day. Academic and administrative holi- 
day. 
Spring semester ends. 


* Upon arrival on campus, new and returning students should immediately obtain a 
Schedule of Olasses and Directory, which lists detailed procedures to be followed during 


registration week. 
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SANTA BARBARA* 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
Staff for 1959—1960 


ELUM EA AAI AE bl) sete ces se ere a are ADEE Instructor in Zoology 
B.S., University of California (Berkeley), 1951; A.M., Harvard University, 


Baier AtAriamAye yo 8 de. ie he, Junior Supervisor of Physical Education 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1954. 
AVAL EMO A weelorP PDs Pty ps se Sige eer etek Professor of French 


BS., California Institute of Technology, 1925; M.A., University of Cali- 


Walia UA linen Pie Danivien Ae’ oe tt Professor of Psychology 
A.B., B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), 1930; M.A., 1932; 


Marmoul yy Alves AMSA dic cwtugk sealeo k Associate in Home Economies 
B.S., University of Minnesota, 1936; M.A., 1941. 

Marian H. Anderson, M.S........ Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Pomona College, 1929; M.S., University of Southern California, 1952. 

Gyan Ty ea Will het ad Bd re Be ere nlenee age eae) Associate Professor of Economics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., University of 
Oregon, 1939; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1942. 

Jin AAH WOO MONG es st tk Professor of English, Emeritus 
A.B., Dartmouth College, 1909; M.A., Stanford University, 1922. 

BAD Aviles. dee iat Ae a Ve me oe he Associate Professor of Spanish 
A.B., Stanford University, 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D, 1937. 

Tag AST SS ed BAVA D hes Soe Pienaar aia tye Om Saget OS eh ge ak A lt i Professor of Art 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1925; M.A., 1926; Ph.D., Uni- 


TIOUrVstigbACisha he one eect eee Acting Instructor in Sociology 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1948; M.A., University of 
California (Los Angeles), 1949. 

OrOGn he baker Pll crass ote eee Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Reed College, 1948; M.A., University of Washington, 1949; Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1952. 


Beal DEL OLR GV es Beckie crsistacre «sake o - Junior Supervisor of Physical Education 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1955. 
Helen M. Barnett, M.A.............. Associate Professor of Music, Emeritus 


A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1928; M.A., University of 
Southern California, 1932. 

PAUL Beare ensinen nat) ele. ee Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.S., Montana State College, 1944; Ph.D., University of California (Berke- 


* The Catalogue contains the following list of the Officers of Instruction for 1959-— 
1960, and listings, by department, of known teaching staff for 1960-1961 with general 
information on courses of instruction pertaining to 1960-1961. 
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10 Officers of Instruction 


Susanne D. Barrymore, A.B.........-e seer reece eeeees Associate in Biology 
A.B., University of Michigan, 1954. 
B. Gene Bartow, M.S..........-..- Junior Supervisor of Physical Education 


B.S., Northeast Missouri State College, 1952; M.S., Washington University, 
St. Louis, 1957. 

David A. Bary, Ph.D... ©... .W2Ge.3 eee eae Assistant Professor of Spanish 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1948; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1956. 

Robert Beachboard, Docteur de l’Université de Paris. 

Associate Professor of French 

A.B., Pennsylvania State University, 1932; Docteur de l’Université de 
Paris, 1939. 

Alma: P: BeayersPh.Di..:. apts etere aie ads ea vie tan ene Professor of Psychology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1926; M.A., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1928; Ph.D., 1932. 


Barbara,.A; Bentley; A:B2%.. tees. 6 eeieen eee Assistant in Home Economics 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1942. 

Ernest: LeBickerdike,,Ph: Dice n cif tntarsite sso 0 > ole eye Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., University of Southern California, 1930; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1937. 

Charlotte, EiBiester;, Ed:Dio 7,6 a. ee ee Professor of Home Economics 


A.B., University of Illinois, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 1939; Ed.D., 
Colorado State College of Education, 1950. 

Robert He Billigmeior#Ph Dae. 2. eee ee Assistant Professor of Sociology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1938; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1939; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1951. 


Arthur! D¥ Bissell AMGD ie ee a ates Acting Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., Northwestern University Medical School, 1928; M.D., 1930. 
Helmut W. BonheimpPhsDitin ee ta ae oe eee Instructor in English 


A.B., Cornell University, 1951; M.A., Columbia University, 1952; Ph.D., 
University of Washington, 1959. 

Edgar’ Bowers, Phil... eesti oe te eee ae Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., University of North Carolina, 1947; M.A., Stanford University, 1949 ; 
Ph.D., 1953. 


Alice Vs Bradley Nia 5 ae eae Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1915; M.A., Whittier College, 1933. 

Loy S. Braley, Pi, Dive sete gie 7 ota Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., University of Buffalo, 1951; Ph.D., 1959. 

D, Mackenzie Brown, PLSD ise visu « sisters cee Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Pomona College, 1929; M.A., Stanford University, 1931; Ph.D., 1935. 

Katherine M. Brown, M.S.......... Junior Supervisor of Physical Education 
B.S., Louisiana State University, 1941; M.S., University of Utah, 1955. 

Lioyd Browning; MyAte  . peetieats ssl et Associate Professor of Music 


eee Chicago Musical College, 1924; M.A., Claremont Graduate School, 

1 

Andrew M.. Bruckner; Pb, Diese © ate Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1955; Ph.D., 1959. 

A. RusselliBuchanan, 2 Diop tere cart ene ee Professor of History 
A.B., Stanford University, 1927; M.A., 1928; Ph.D., 1935. 

Nancy Gee Butler, M.Are.. te. ne Junior Supervisor of Physical Education 
B.Ed., University of Toledo, 1949; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1954. 

horéetta - M: Byers, di Dic ovens cee ee eer Professor of Education 
B.S., Northwestern University, 1933; M.A., Stanford University, 1937; 
Ed.D., 1949. 


leges, 1943. 


Officers of Instruction 11 


James E, Campbell, Captain, Military Police Corps, U. S. Army 
Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tacties 
A.B., Fordham University, 1936; M.A., Seton Hall University, 1939. 
Darvey*l Cariseny MS.) ives. a0 Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S8., The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, 1944; M.S., 1946. 
ernest’ Ne Carter McAY. oe. » Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Occidental College, 1927; M.A., Claremont Graduate School, 1952. 
Robertiss Casiere Mca Pee cst. Acting Instructor in Political Science 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1949; M.A., San Fran- 
cisco State College, 1954. 


D CERN POd ery oe HL) UE en karars 5 aie or 3 Assistant Professor of Mathematies 
B.S., University of Washington, 1955; M.S., 1957; Ph.D., 1959. 
TSE Cr ta tribe iti Les Disease > Pe he ug he a Assistant Professor of Music 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 
1954, 

UP ONMOH MeMICOLEM EID. uss sk casa anes « Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Harvard University, 1948; M.Ed., University of Colorado, 1952; 
Ph.D., University of Oregon, 1958. 

Time TIGL YE Diemer sees RIS foo soe a tate n's a Baek, Professor of Music 
B.S., University of Missouri, 1926; M.A., Columbia University, 1931; 
Ph.D., 1940. 

Bead por Ciogstoie MiSs, 5 AMAIA Lc... 0dr u ntl fe.o V% Associate in Biology 
A.B. in Ed, and A.B. in Bio. Se., Western Washington College, 1950; M.S., 
University of Washington, 1956. 


Hdward.JiuCGody, MrAs.... ..2'. 2h Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Purdue University, 1947; M.A., 1952. 
Frances M. Colville, Ph.D.......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., Wellesley College, 1942; M.S., 1943; Ph.D., University of Southern 
California, 1956. 
James T. Connell, Sergeant First Class, U.S. Army 
Acting Instructor in Military Science and Tactics 

Vosepiaie Connell’ bhi Dee ome cee oe Assistant Professor of Zoology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1946; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1953; Ph.D., University of Glasgow, 1956. 

len Culle ee EN, DF, aeyrtncks 2 ote oat esos Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1951; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), 1959. 

Damedaye Ourtye rn: Does ny seer eee Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., James Millikin University, 1949; M.S., University of Illinois, 1950; 
Ph.D., 1952. 

ROLLE Im LENO Tg eB ala ae eet A ie a ae Professor of Bacteriology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., California Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1943. 


Eaatlis pet AIOl.© ely. Lyre Leet, Aree Sy, Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1947; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1952. 
MTNOML ANNIE ADP OLSe.4 Rye CMa. dearke secs haves Associate Professor of Music 


State Teacher’s Diploma, Franz Liszt Royal Academy of Music, Budapest, 
1938; State Artist’s Diploma, 1941; Doctor of Political Science, Royal 
University “Peter Pazmany,” Budapest, 1944. 

eniorés a Davenport, seid) eee... oe ware Ped Professor of Zoology 
A.B., Harvard University, 1933; M.A., Colorado College, 1934; Ph.D., 
Harvard University, 1937. 

onalgieer Davidson), Ph. Dagey.” #.ak chee 1. geese We Ae Lecturer in History 
A.B., University of British Columbia, 1933; M.A., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1934; Ph.D., 1937. 

Berryis Dearborn} Ed. Ds : 2287. . Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1934; Ed.D., 1950. 


12 Officers of Instruction 


Mario A. Del Chiaro, Ph.D., F.A.A.R.........-2-0% Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1950; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 
Elizabeth Deran, Ph.D........0escessseeces Acting Instructor in Economics 


A.B., Maryland State College, 1955; Ph.D., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1959. 


Robert: H. DeW olfe, (PhiDsarasS.. fe cteeee..: Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., University of Texas, 1950; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1953. 

Beryl R. Dillman, Ed.D...............+-. Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Olivet Nazarene College, 1949; Ed.M., University of Illinois, 1952; 
Ed.D., 1959. 

Wilham! BH. Dole, MAA Riao., Stee fescue Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., Olivet College, 1938; M.A., University of California (Berkeley) , 1947. 

Donald MeDozer, PhiDisigs tonite, », eretengateeeeri Associate Professor of History 


A.B., College of Wooster, 1927; M.A., Harvard University, 1930; Ph.D., 
1936. 

Glenn: Wi Durflinger;v Ed Digiadie ss be e> seen eee Professor of Education 
A.B., Colorado State College of Education, 1926; M.A., 1931; Ed.D., Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1941. 

Irving hi. HisleygM A... 8 so55seaees Acting Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1950; M.A., University 
of California (Berkeley), 1954. 


Theodore S. Ellenwood, M.A.......... Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950. 

Ruth M, Miison MA a eee eee Associate Professor of Art, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1933. 

William H. Ellison! Ph. Disc a0 daeletee oa, Professor of History, Emeritus 


A.B., Randolph-Macon College, 1904; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley) } 19133 PhD 1929. 

Mary M. Brickson,*Ph. Di. 2 eheie 21k edit dents as eee Professor of Zoology 
A.B., Willamette University, 1927; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1929; Ph.D., 1935. 

Ki Peter Etzkorn,) Bh: Diigeisie.) at ee cee eee Instructor in Sociology 
A.B., Ohio State University, 1955; M.A., Princeton University, 1958; 
Ph.D., 1959. 

John X, EByans,| Meta of. ook 4 welbaeee 5 eee eee Assistant in English 
A.B., Holy Cross College, 1955; M.A., Yale University, 1956. 

Robert N. Evans, Major, Infantry, U. S. Army 

Associate Professor of Military Science and Tactics 
B.S., U.S. Military Academy, 1946. 

Maurice. Kanlkners Pl. Dia aw ee el ae Associate Professor of Music 
B.S., Fort Hays Kansas State College, 1932; M.A., Columbia University, 
1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1956. 


Howard.@,, Menton Nica pots cele oles mace gee nia ke re Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; M.A., 1948. 

Herbert Fingaretie; Rh. Dio Ae. steer Associate Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1947; Ph.D., 1949. 

Bruce L.Firstindn;:- Mis ta sateen Bee eae ee Associate in Biology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1952; M.A., Stanford University, 1954. 

Richard: Ve WisherePh:D.:sacs. habe a ee oe Assistant Professor of Geology 
A.B., Occidental College, 1952; Ph.D., University of Washington, 1957. 

M.. Marilyn Vint) bho... a. oe Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


B.S., University of Wyoming, 1943; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., State University 
of Iowa, 1955. 
Joseph Foladare;. Ph.D... Wi 3. cc See eo ss OES Oe Professor of English 
B.S., California Institute of Technology, 1930; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 
1931; Ph.D., Yale University, 1936. 
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Erich V. Forfota, M.D.....Acting Assistant Professor of Biological Sciences 
M.D., Budapest Medical School, 1927. 

WY ALI REMARRIED Ne eke ky oe cs Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Bowdoin College, 1938; M.A., Columbia University, 1942; Ph.D., 
Yale University, 1946, 


Wim red uM eh Trye; 5.0 waskt. «> os 36 Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus 
B.S., Milwaukee-Downer College, 1923. 
mi Oeiriamta lesa DO. Fen. Ds, 5 ce eras Aisi a's Se ald, « 6 Professor of Anthropology 


A.B., University of Michigan, 1928; M.A., University of Arizona, 1931; 
Ph.D., Harvard University, 1941. 

Arthur J. Gallon, Ed.D........... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Willamette University, 1939; M.A., Willamette University, 1940; 
Ed.D., University of California (Berkeley), 1954. 

tle tbd Ges Cpl al Ft ela nd he DP upapada RN lla Visiting Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., University of Wisconsin, 1942; M.A., 1947; Ph.D., University of 
Michigan, 1955. 

SOOT oer eee se nies ae ee ke Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., DePauw University, 1941; M.A., University of Southern California, 
1948; Ph.D., 1951. 

PLAIryIneGirveuzPe hy Dy swore hil, ty OPE) py): Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., Stanford University, 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1937. 

Stanley L: Glenn, Ph:D..:....4... Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 
Stanford University, 1955. 


Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D.......... Associate Professor of Political Science 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1947. 
SrindyoM sy Goodwint PhD)... niewak wi} Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


B.S., University of California (Berkeley), 1947; M.A., Harvard University 
(Radcliffe College), 1948; Ph.D., 1951. 

David Gorrie aA: iere .. 2094 41 eeiey, Junior Supervisor of Physical Education 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1953. 

Robert M. Gottsdanker, Ph.D............. Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1938; Ph.D., 1941. 

Berens Gralanps Eid). cree tents. Visting Assistant Professor of Art 
B.S., University of Oregon, 1943; M.F.A., State University of Iowa, 1948; 
Ph.D., 1953. 

BOOT LCOLrN A ont eee as alk ais Acting Instructor in French 
A.B., Bryn Mawr College, 1950; M.A., Columbia University (English), 
1954; M.A., Colorado University (French), 1957. 


MAROG! Lis GU 8A dy ee coct Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927. 
sonny Mi GroeblitPh. Doras... os. es es Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 


A.B., Santa Barbara College, 1946; M.S., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1948; Ph.D., George Peabody College, 1958. 

Pee SEASON Cte er eye fe Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., Rice Institute, 1954; M.A., 1955; Ph.D., University of Washington, 
1958. 


PeemovieverwWelidioht, Moa... 2d. ela ces ee Associate Professor of English 
B.S., University of Idaho, 1928; M.A., Columbia University, 1933. 
eeonart He Hall PHB. wach meets ass inn cs see Associate Professor of Physics 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1938; Ph.D., Brown Univer- 
sity, 1947. 

Br nt pS aor SRD 4 sg lsecctaifas yo inis nn: enseven se Assistant Professor of Botany 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1952; Ph.D., University of 
California (Los Angeles), 1957. 
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J. Frederick Halterman, Ph.D............2-++++-08> Professor of Economics 
B.S., University of California (Berkeley), 1929; M.S., 1930; Ph.D., 1935. 
George Hand, Ph.D... .....-.-25+--+ssccevcesasevens Professor of English 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1935. 

Theodore Harder, Ed.D.........-+--++eee: Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1943; Ed.D., University of 
Oregon, 1949. 


Garrett J. Hardin, Ph.D... 2.5.0. +.+2020+ 425 se0s comes Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1936; Ph.D., Stanford University, 1941. 
George A. Harmon, Ph.D.........2+eeeeeeeeeees Instructor in Bacteriology 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1948; M.A., Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1950; Ph.D., 1957. 

Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D..........-+-2++6- Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., University of Redlands, 1934; M.A., Cornell University, 1935; Ph.D., 
Stanford University, 1950. 


Ella bs HendriekWAcBy-.een ss cs cess eer ries Assistant in Home Economics 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1928. 
James LH. High Pay. cee ase ite Assistant Professor of Social Sciences 


A.B., Western Washington College of Education, 1939; M.A., University of 
Washington, 1942; Ph.D., University of California (Los Angeles), 1951. 
Forbes I. Hill, M.A........ Acting Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 

A.B., San Diego State College, 1952; M.A., University of Oregon, 1955. 
Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 
B.S., University of Washington, 1919; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. 
Jean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D.........+.eeee0. Professor of Physical Education 
B.E., University of California (Los Angeles), 1936; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1937; Ed.D., 1952. 


George Holland, M.S............. Junior Supervisor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of California (Los Angeles), 1956; M.S., 1958. 
C. Warren: Hollister; PhiD.o.uss0it- Aa ani aerttetee Instructor in History 


A.B., Harvard University, 1951; M.A., University of California (Los An- 
geles), 1957; Ph.D., 1958. 

William F. Holtrop, Ed.D........... Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), 1936; M.Ed., University 
of Missouri, 1938; Ed.D., University of California (Los Angeles), 1948. 

Immanuel C. Y. Heo Pn ie... «tae ec eccs Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., Yenching University, 1946; M.A., University of Minnesota, 1950; 
Ph.D., Harvard University, 1954. 

Lucille A.sHunt,. PhD... Associate Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., University of Wisconsin, 1939; M.8., University of Minnesota, 1942; 
Ph.D., Purdue University, 1956. 

Aldous Huxley, Litt.D........-... eee eeeeeees Visiting Professor-at-Large 
A.B., Balliol College, Oxford, 1916; Litt.D., University of California 
(Santa Barbara), 1959. 

Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D..........+.+2+>- Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Arizona State College (Flagstaff), 1937; M.A., 1938; Ed.D., Stan- 
ford University, 1948. 


Berne lis Jacobs, bb. . 3c. os saunas © seein Instructor in Psychology 
A.B., University of Michigan, 1953; M.A., 1956; Ph.D., 1958. 
Charles I. Jacobs, PRD i ss vtec s's ons a0 Professor of Education, Emeritus 


A.B., Columbia University, 1905; M.A., Stanford University, 1912; Ph.D., 
Columbia University, 1927. 

Wilbur Ri Jacobs; Ph Dieta. restate eters Associate Professor of History 
ye University of California (Los Angeles), 1940; M.A., 1942; Ph.D., 
1947. 
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PUA ere ODGHS Gs id 8 ees a ieee koh s Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1937; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1939; 
Ed.D., Stanford University, 1947. 

{Bee aa fel gd UNTO al HB rk a rR Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., Alliance College, 1950; M.A., Kent State University, 1952; Ph.D., 
Columbia University, 1958. 

MINOR IC OMOrs Cl. exis cine © otis css fete Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1943; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1950; 
Ed.D., University of California (Los Angeles), 1959. 

RPT CVS OA Dro ATT USS Od 2 Ca BGR a ne pene Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., Pomona College, 1928; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1937. 

TOOTH EneISGUGY Eilon. aacew © euetn susie ccs Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., Santa Barbara College, 1948; M.A., Stanford University, 1949; Ph.D., 
1953. 

Mayville S. Kelliher, Ed.D......... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.S., University of Ore- 
gon, 1948; Ed.D., 1955. 

VS Bel A aad 9 2) 8 a Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., 
University of Wisconsin, 1942. 

MV AMIN ates COUNOCOV LIL L) ta c5 Sucsils ce «ps © sists tafe Se ahs Professor of Economics 
A.B., Columbia University, 1933; M.A., 1936; Ph.D., University of Wis- 
consin, 1941. 

Deano one enner a eL), of EE oy, Lic odie sca) s biti nanhctetsiaic,cheye Professor of English 
A.B., University of Toronto, 1945; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., Yale University, 
1950. 

Unarlos Sa iesslers Me sii, culeiur ool Pies baalee o-0,0034 Acting Instructor in Art 
A.B., New School for Social Research (New York), 1949; M.A, Columbia 
University, 1950. 


MRI ALO MALES IDGAIC MAS O55 0; ai'shi ele. onscel arnveus)s Wb 0.4 Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., San Jose State College, 1948; M.A., Stanford University, 1951. 

Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts.......... Associate Professor of Musie 
Diplome d’Exécution, Ecole Normale de Musique (Paris), 1936; Licence de 
Concerts, 1937. . 

Bere aCe La ntive t ML Sac os s\a.0.0 0:9 8 au 90 6 0.6.0 Associate in Speech and Drama 
A.B., Sacramento State College, 1951; M.S., University of Utah, 1957. 

sosophebeeLantagie, Kd). tay gains cle css Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., San Jose State College, 1937; M.A., Stanford University, 1940; Ed.D., 
1948. 

Bem Cet bariseeheDsm, os. Fame ai el. oie Se Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., Rutgers University, 1952; M.A., Princeton University, 1954; Ph.D., 
1956. 

ee OUT) LL NE Aste te ELIE OW 6 Pls, Sha SeEGIOh CMa ats 5m als Assistant Professor of Music 
B.Mus., Eastman School of Music, 1952; M.M., 1953. 

eee ELLE NI SEPSGOM ATO ANEVA SAC), arts <leco co aracsicoig lo tttelelsle ale Professor of Education 
B.E., National College of Education, 1924; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1930. 

PRET OOW PLUGS HLL): ved ote, bake where Salas & civ tehule wuera ee Instructor in English 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1948; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., University of Michi- 
gan, 1959. 


Jacob Lindberg-Hansen, M.A.............0c000- Associate Professor of Art 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1941; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1944. 
RolOeN enn ek ih Dement) o, Bear ek. csa 3 .. Associate Professor of German 


A.B., College of Mines and Metallurgy (Texas), 1941; M.A., University 
of California (Los Angeles), 1942; Ph.D., 1949. 
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Joseph df Lodge, ilLBe, ataseuta dg ee eee Acting Instructor in Economics 
A.B., University of Michigan, 1953; LL.B., 1955. 
Edward W. Loomis, Pl.D... .. os... «pre eens Instructor in English 


A.B., Western Reserve University, 1947; M.A., Stanford University, 1950; 
Ph.D., 1959. 
Raymond 5.) Osseo, McAl e 2 eee ee Acting Instructor in English 
B.S., Oklahoma State University, 1953; M.A., University of Michigan, 1958. 
Florence W. Lyans, M.A....Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1927; M.A., University of 
Oregon, 1936. 


Ursula Rk, Mahlendorf, Ph.D.i 2. see. acces Assistant Professor of German 
M.A., Brown University, 1956; Ph.D., 1958. 
Ruth Major, Phi Dice eee eee Associate Professor of Home Economies 


B.S., Nebraska Wesleyan University, 1927; M.S., University of Minnesota, 
1940; Ph.D., State College of Washington, 1947. 

Robert H. Marsho Ph. Don. os as eae Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., San Diego State College, 1950; M.S., University of Oregon, 1951; 
Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 1955. 

Edmonds. Masson, Ph.D... 2032)... ee ee Associate Professor of French 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1930; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1950. 

J. Chesley’ Mathews, Ph.D. 350.2 es ae so oe creel Professor of English 
A.B., Furman University, 1927; M.A., Duke University, 1929; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), 1937. 

Charles G. McClintock, Ph:Divi, 220722, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., Oberlin College, 1951; M.A., University of Michigan, 1952; Ph.D., 
1956. 

John A.MeCluraePhiD iw sees Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1933; M.S., 1937; Ph.D., Purdue University, 
1946. 

Robert Av McCoy, EdD ae. ae es Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Bowling Green State University, 1933; M.Ed., University of Colorado, 
1946; Ed.D., Oregon State College, 1953. 

Walter'J.) Mead, Pirie ns ieee een Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., University of Oregon, 1948; M.A., Columbia University, 1950; Ph.D., 
University of Oregon, 1952. 

Dolores Menstell,“BiMusic% s+. 6 es ee es ere on ee Associate in Music 
B.Mus., Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 1952. 

Florence C. Meredith, M.A......... Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus 
A.B., Pomona College, 1913; M.A., Columbia University, 1923. 

Peter H. Merkl PivD. 2. sae eee es Instructor in Political Science 
University of Munich, 1952; M.A., University of Minnesota, 1953; Ph.D., 
University of California (Berkeley), 1959. 


David Me MerricliVPh Doe ae Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., Yale College, 1941; M.S., University of Chicago, 1947; Ph.D., 1951. 
Edna D. Meshke,.Ph:Dils avai. Age. eee es Professor of Home Economics 


B.S., University of Minnesota, 1927; M.A., Columbia University, 1934; 
Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1942. 

Ernest! D: Michael,, Ph.D... 6.2 92% Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.P.E., Purdue University, 1947; M.S., University of Illinois, 1949; Ph.D., 
1952. 


Glen, Ha Miller ees we aea cpg fice cece Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., Geneva College, 1943; Ph.D., Brown University, 1948. 
Harold J,nMillers tid (1.4 fiat. an Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., University of Illinois, 1931; M.S., Indiana University, 1938; Ed.D., 
Oregon State College, 1956. 
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RRMeIO RT ee EINER DRE Bes. «cops nino d 0.0s.s.0.08 eoelcadis Associate in Biology 
B.S., University of New Mexico, 1945; M.A., University of Texas, 1948; 
Ph.D., University of Texas, 1953. 

Masaomi J. Mita, Master Sergeant, U. S. Army 

Acting Instructor in Military Science and Tactics 

SPMTINOa NOTE OS g LOUD seahan oFeradavaianandieBihdeizatare ssi NG Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Kansas State College (Pittsburg), 1928; M.S., Iowa State College, 
1932; Ed.D., University of Missouri, 1939. 

meOUG.w yy Murnane MAC! aA. SOR! den Associate in Home Economics 
B.S., Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), 1933; M.A., Columbia 
University, 1951. 

PEAY NAL Go eM ORCIOY (i Hels 0,0 ere ie cree Associate Professor of Botany 
B.S., Massachusetts State College, 1940; M.S., University of Illinois, 1942; 
Ph.D., 1947. 

Mary Louise Mott, M.A............ Junior Supervisor of Physical Education 
A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1951; M.A., Stanford 
University, 1957. 

MEN e MUSE R, ltl. ems te nar ers Ae Associate Professor in English 
A.B., Temple University, 1942; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 
1947; Ph.D., 1949. 

PRE ROLIUS Ite NLUUCES TR er oererc sas ta eek ea os ae ae oS ene Professor of Botany 
A.B., University of Texas, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 

. 1938. 

Beaiver tig ha ailers PH e Das, rete ee fi oslo ats Associate Professor of Botany 
B.S., Queens College of the City of New York, 1942; Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1950. 

Stroy Mun gory IMESANS oo, fi Me SILL, tee Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., University of Washington, 1946; M.A., 1951. 

mucodore....Murpuiay MLA DAs aie aah at nets. dass Acting Instructor in Spanish 
A.B., Park College, Missouri, 1951; M.A., University of Washington, 1958. 

BMEeNLHI Payee ELIS We; a) Sow west Gt Lavine de als Assistant Professor of French 
A.B., Wesleyan University, 1952; M.A., Universite de Grenoble, Grenoble, 
France, 1953; Ph.D., Yale University, 1957. 

Ban Re Nair ad Diver. 20s. < -repdie Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Kansas State College (Pittsburg), 1935; M.S., 1939; Ed.D., Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1950. 


Beetetelina wiNCISON ¢ ML MUS, ocr acs ens cape ess Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., Pomona College, 1950; M.Mus., University of Michigan, 1951. 
memoward Nettles, Ph:Di.......... 8... Professor of History, Emeritus 


B.S., University of Missouri, 1920; M.A., 1923; Ph.D., Cornell University, 
1928. 


BePULCe ON OVilGtt hn Ceti Citra es 3 Mies iene s Associate in Chemistry 
B.S., Des Moines University, 1919; Ph.C., Highland Park College, 1918. 
pares. GNICDOMS Ee Deeds «oe a8 ose Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 


B.S., Bowling Green State University, 1953; M.A., Ohio State University, 
1957 ; Ph.D., 1959. 


bie Sha) ie dad hl bag g Topas: LS lint tar naniny hie bah Cerra eee Professor of Zoology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1936. 
Berens Ne OTITIS, 00.1), < 3%. 6% Se NaS Slap Assistant Professor of Geology 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1943; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of California (Scripps Institute of Oceanography), 1951. 

Meso hOy Nyquists PRD is 06 cece ccecdes Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S8., Montana State College, 1951; Ph.D., University of California (Los 
Angeles), 1956. 

URE Tor 14 8 a Professor of Zoology 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1933; Ph.D., 1939. 

Bare LOU OY Bricnses: 24 Jlrs. b4du« 208% Assistant in Physical Education 
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Peter:S. Odegardy McA. :tiaceic.s) ont lake Acting Instructor in Music 
A.B., Harvard College, 1951; M.A., University of California (Berkeley), 
1955. 

Eduardo: Orias, Ph.D... . = trace. vee tals annie eaees een Instructor in Biology 
B.S., University of Michigan, 1955; M.S., 1957; Ph.D., 1960. 

MiltonsAn Orowitz shi Die. tee «aise ete Instructor in English 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1950; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1959. 

Roger C. Owen, M.A........-+eeeeeeeees Acting Instructor in Anthropology 
A.B., Michigan State University, 1953; M.A., University of Arizona, 1957. 

Keith M. Ownby, Master Sergeant, U.S. Army 

Acting Instructor in Military Science and Tactics 

Charlene D. Palmer, Ed.D........... Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., Arkansas State College, 1945; M.Ed., University of Arkansas, 1954; 
Ed.D., University of Missouri, 1957. 

Upton S. Palmer, Ph.D........... Associate Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., University of Redlands, 1928; M.A., State University of Iowa, 1930; 
Ph.D., University of Michigan, 1950. 

Donald R.i Pearce; Ph-Diiiee 2s + ee ee Associate Professor of English 
A.B., University of Western Ontario, 1940; M.A., University of Michigan, 
1941; Ph.D., 1948. 


MaxwoelliPellish SEM: v2.82. eee es eee Associate in Social Sciences 
E.M., Colorado School of Mines, 1925. 
Madge Phillips, Ph.D............ Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., Keuka College, 1947; M.A., Wellesley College, 1951; Ph.D., State 
University of Iowa, 1960. 


Eileen A. Pidgeon, M.A... ees oe ae «oe ele wien rare Associate in English 
A.B., Western Michigan College, 1939; M.A., University of Michigan, 1940. 
Conway Pierson, M.F.A.........-. eee e cece cece Acting Instructor in Art 


A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1954; M.F.A., California 
College of Arts and Crafts, 1955. 


Elsie A;-Pond, Mean ee Associate Professor of Education, Emeritus 
A.B., Stanford University, 1919; M.A., 1920. 

Philip W Powell (Pit Deo covets g ciois teytercnstt ieee eee tele tae Professor of History 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1936; Ph.D., 1941. 

J olin. SC Tan er Ay ae aeeeete ne vt oe tear Acting Instructor in Economics 
A.B., School for Economics and Business Administration, Rotterdam, 1934. 

Glyn O:-Pritehard) Pha). Des Visiting Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.S.C., University of Manchester, England, 1952; Ph.D., 1955. 

Jane, Purcell) MA‘. .hfsgals = segs te cole sopetelshe sie a arenes Instructor in Art 


A.B., Fresno State College, 1936; A.B., University of Washington, 1940; 
M.A., Columbia University, 1955. 

Rollin. Ws,Quimby. Bier Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., Ohio Wesleyan University, 1943; M.A., University of Michigan, 1947; 
Pin DStvo1. 

Eda Ramelli, Doctora en Letras............ Professor of Spanish, Emeritus 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1913; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1926; Doctora en Letras, National University of Mexico, 1950. 

AndréssRa Ramon alibi M cauheede iets oe oie ees Lecturer in Spanish 
A.B., Instituto General y Tecnico, Almeria, Spain, 1912; LL.M., University 
of Granada, Spain, 1919. 

StanleywE) RauchjPhiD: saesiae sins 24 osteo Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., Reed College, 1937; M.S., University of Washington, 1939; Ph.D., 
Stanford University, 1941. 

Andrewi Reesei #PhtD Sie icici sy. oe ett ee eee Associate in Chemistry 
A.B., University of Vienna, 1922; M.A., University of Brno (Czecho- 
slovakia), 1924; Ph.D., 1926. 
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Meleril eodmond eh he. dnAgaisin feces ecccc's 00.2 Assistant Professor of Physics 
B.E.E., The Cooper Union (New York), 1951; Ph.D., University of Bir- 
mingham (England), 1954. 

James B. Reed, Captain, Armor, U. S. Army 

Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics 

Lyle G. Reynolds, Ed.D........... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1935; M.A., Stanford Univer- 
sity, 1947; Ed.D., 1953. 

Robert W. Reynolds, Ph.D............... Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., Cornell University, 1949; M.A., University of Buffalo, 1950; Ph.D., 
1956. 

Winston\A‘| Reynolds, PhiDisvicih oe oe. Assistant Professor of Spanish 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1950; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 
University of Southern California, 1956. 

Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D......... Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Northern Michigan College of Education, 1935; M.S., University of 
Michigan, 1941; Ph.D., University of Missouri, 1950. 


Donald R. Rippberger, M.A......... Acting Assistant Professor of Education 
B.S., Michigan State College, 1947; M.A., Michigan State College, 1949. 

Beeretin Se ORCI ME Dec tc eh ite sk one ce ti Instructor in Geology 
B.Sc., University of Nottingham (England), 1955; Ph.D., 1958. 

Brod wr Occ KEL) seme eee” Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., University of Washington, 1951; M.Ed., 1954; Ph.D., 1958. 

mavinnopinson, Hd.D.e. 2.20) ./09 0s Assistant Professor of Education 


A.B., Southwestern College, 1947; M.A., Colorado State College of Eduea- 


mobert. Ke. Robinson, Ph.D../....22....eeec0s Associate Professor of English 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1927; M.A., University of 
California (Berkeley), 1929; Ph.D., 1942. 


Rene H. Rochelle, Ph.D........... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Illinois, 1948; M.S., 1949; Ph.D., 1953. 
pyailiamAsRohrbach, MAC's.) 4) (ale hy wl Assistant Professor of Art 


A.B., University of Michigan, 1948; M.A., University of California (Berke- 


rank D. Rohter, M.A... 201... Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education 
B.S., DePaul University, 1951; M.A., 1957. 

smerny) a hussell) re MS, oy goss a Pee ee See Associate in Biology 
B.S., University of Oklahoma, 1951; M.S., 1953. 

Peter als. Voandsye dis a.4 12 Fs aed, {GOES sE EP Rilal Professor of Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1929; M.A., 1933; Ed.D., 1939. 

Pej amilel sankey eI r Pn Dts stoke OEE! Smell) | Instructor in English 
A.B., M.A., Johns Hopkins University, 1951; Ph.D., 1955. 

Joseph J. Sayovitz, Ph.D........... Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 


B.S., Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud), 1941; M.S., Iowa State 
College, 1947; Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1955. 

Paul L. Scherer, Ed.D............. Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
B.S., Ohio State University, 1930; M.A., Western Reserve University, 1938; 
Ed.D., 1951. 
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Alexander Sesonske, Ph.D.............-. Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1949; Ph.D., 1954. 
Hazel W. Severy, M.A., D.Sci.O.......... Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 


A.B., Stanford University, 1907; M.A., 1921; D.Sci.0., Osteopathic College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, 1914. 

Clovis R. Shepherd, Ph.D...........-+.+-- Assistant Professor of Sociology 
A.B., University of Texas, 1948; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), 1958. 


Kenneth R. Skjegstad, B.S... 2.2.0... cece eee cere eens Associate in Biology 
B.S., State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota, 1953. 
Elvera Skubic, Ph.D... . 2: 6-2 -s Associate Professor of Physical Education 


B.S., University of Illinois, 1940; M.S., University of California (Los An- 
geles), 1948; Ph.D., University of Southern California, 1954. 

John C. Snidecor, Ph.D.........+.eeseeeeee Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1931; M.A., State University of 
Towa, 1937; Ph.D., 1940. 

Roy L. Soules, M.S.......-++-++se0e-- Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1926; M.S., University of Southern 
California, 1935. 

Shirley R. Sparling, Ph.D.....--...-seeeseeee recon ee Instructor in Botany 
B.S., Iowa State University, 1950; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), 1956. 


Charles B. Spaulding, Ph.D.............-eeeeeeees Professor of Sociology 
A.B., University of Southern California, 1932; M.A., 1933; Ph.D., 1939. 
Alan A. Stephens, Ph.D........-++eseeeeeee Assistant Professor of English 


A.B., University of Denver, 1949; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., University of Mis- 
sourl, 1954. 

John S. Stephens, M.A........ cece cece rcs ccceececes Associate in Biology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1954; M.A., University of California (Los An- 
geles), 1957. 

Lealand D. Stier, Ph; D. 72.25 se. eens Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1935; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1948. 

Elizabeth Ann Stitt, M.S......... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Mills College, 1945; M.S., Wellesley College, 1949. 

Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.)...... Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Calvin College, 1931; M.A., University of Oregon, 1933; B.Litt. 
(Oxon.), Oxford University, 1936. 


Homer D. Swander, Ph.D... vs: . 5 ae «te Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., University of Michigan, 1943; M.A., 1947; Ph.D., 1953. 
Edwin J. Swineford, Ed.D........../2..% Assistant Professor of Education 


A.B., Fresno State College, 1936; M.A., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1949; Ed.D., University of Virginia, 1952. 

Louie: 8S. Laylor; Ed. D2 ks ateisne Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 
A.B., Santa Barbara State Teachers College, 1934; M.A., Claremont Col- 
leges, 1939; Ed.D., Oregon State College, 1951. 


Mark Js Temmer; (PhiDatiet -ceeeeees «eet Assistant Professor of French 
A.B., Colby College, 1942; M.A., Yale University, 1947; Ph.D., 1952. 
Robert GC. Thomas; MoBVAC Ses a cee ere ers ee Assistant Professor of Art 


A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1951; M.F.A., California 
College of Arts and Crafts, 1952. 

Raymond H. Thornton, M.A. 

Acting Assistant Professor of Physical Education 

A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1953; M.A., Long Beach 
State College, 1954. 

Mary ‘Viffany,| McAstestie os es- =: Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A:B., Michigan State University, 1939; M.A., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1959. 
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POWELL EOP Tye neers oe ye ed nee Assistant Professor of Education 
B.E., Northern Illinois University, 1938; M.A., Northwestern University, 
1941; Ph.D., University of Colorado, 1949. 

maward Ge ermplerc Ph.D... teve ene. Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B., Stanford University, 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 

Seon LEP alee tes Ha nee g FMM ER Bice es hvd becaw os Instructor in Spanish 
A.B., Yale University, 1953; Ph.D., 1958. 

monry A wbumer, Ph. Dies A. Seras Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.S., Northwest Missouri State College, 1939; M.A., University of Missouri, 
1941; Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1950. 

Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A.............. Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Whittier College, 1931; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1934. 

Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A. 

Associate Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 
A.B., University of Minnesota, 1921; M.A., Columbia University, 1931. 


BLIP ee VW ALHOE Pie. ue atten Dee URE halen. Assistant Professor of French 
A.B., Yale University, 1947; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1956. 
Reni sster WiaIROr. AE Os. a cara sterey mie hates Assistant Professor of Physics 


A.B., University of California (Santa Barbara), 1950; M.S., University 
of Southern California, 1953; Ph.D., 1955. 

Pemieselim alters. cP NDS. ys .es su we tage ae Associate Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Chicago, 1937; Ph.D., University of California (Berke- 
ley), 1949, 

Decstnalreyy 2IL0t er hh. Licelay cee eee. oa ee Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., Emory University, 1929; M.S., 1931; Ph.D., University of California 
(Berkeley), 1940. 


MPEEDOAN AIBA We cote NE yee, ecdon Bs eee esc cs Sc ate Assistant Professor of Art 
Broaden C&Vers PLD F< os lusiecfe sine} > » Assistant Professor of Geology 

A.B., University of California (Berkeley), 1954; M.A., 1957; Ph.D., 1960. 
AO «BVY CLEA Seth vos a aie x tice ¢ see oh alhe Professor of Geology 


A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1931; M.S., California Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1932; Ph.D., 1937. 


Harrington Wells, M.A........... Associate Professor of Science Education 
A.B., Stanford University, 1923; M.A., 1924. 
BAIT VRMNY OLS se Eel Lia priooene fee need Bance ss uw litats: Wiens sche Instructor in Botany 


A.B., Brooklyn College, 1951; M.S., University of Wisconsin, 1956; PhoDe 
Duke University, 1958. 

PrerOLLY EW CSEFA eM Sy Ms cas ct ceeursieg « doe beat Assistant Professor of Musie 
B.S., Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934; M.S.M., Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1936. 

BauLiua WienpahlePhiD). 22k cee. Cees Associate Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1937; M.A., 1939; Ph.D., 
1946. 

Baaayy pucinson, Pho Die gem ooh, Loe Te Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.S., University of Pennsylvania, 1936; M.S., 1939; Ph.D., University of 
Chicago, 1954. 

BAY AVL ANSP. Ds ore ye. Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., Colorado State Teachers College, 1936; M.A., University of Washing- 
ton, 1945; Ph.D., 1953. 

BESUANSVVNHMSS FHI. eae. Pere, hoe Of Professor of Physics 
A.B., Morningside College, 1929; M.S., University of Washington, 1931; 
Ph.D., 1941. 


Stanley L. Williamson, M.S....... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., University of Southern California, 1933; M.S., 1950. 
memronce Willson, Ph.D... 60. os. teases. Associate Professor of English 


A.B., Wesleyan University, 1934; M.A., Yale University, 1942; Ph.D., 1944, 


bo 
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Clayton Wilson, M.Mus.......-..+++sseceeeees Associate Professor of Music 
B.Mus.Ed., Northwestern University, 1941; M.Mus., 1942. 
John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D...) o.oo rece sere Associate Professor of Education 


A.B., University of British Columbia, 1932; M.A., 1939; Ed.D., Oregon 
State College, 1951. 

Marie R. Wilson, M.S............-- Assistant Professor of Home Economies 
B.S., Iowa State College, 1925; M.S8., Colorado Agrieultural and Mechanical 
College, 1940. 

Mary K. Wilson, Ph.D..... Visiting Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., Southwestern Texas State Teachers College, 1925; M.A., Columbia 
University, 1930; Ph.D., 1948. 

Wilton M. Wilton, Ed.D......... Associate Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Santa Barbara State College, 1936; M.A., Claremont Colleges, 1947; 
Ed.D., University of California (Los Angeles), 1957. 

LoisiE? Witte, Ra:D eyeee Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., Indiana State Teachers College, 1943; M.S., Indiana University, 1949; 
Pe.D., 1953. 

Samuel A. Wofsy, Ph.D.........-+-eeeeeees Associate Professor of Spanish 
LL.B., Washington and Lee University, 1916; A.B., University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1922; M.A., 1923; Ph.D., 1927. 

C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M... . Assistant Professor of Mineralogy, Emeritus 
A.B., Williams College, 1910; LL.B., Columbia University, 1913; LL.M., 
University of California (Berkeley), 1925. 

George C. Woolsey, Colonel, Infantry, U.S. Army 

Professor of Military Science and Tactics 

Walter J. Zarnowski, Captain, Infantry, U.S. Army 

Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics 

Eugene M. Zaustinsky, Ph.D............ Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., University of California (Los Angeles), 1948; M.A., University of 
Southern California, 1954; Ph.D., 1957. 


Charlotte Zimmerman, M.A........+-++eeees Acting Instructor in Sociology 
A.B., Radcliffe College, 1952; M.A., Louisiana State University, 1956. 
Carl B. Zytowski, M.A........-..eeee scenes: Assistant Professor of Music 


B.Mus., St. Louis Institute of Music, 1949; M.A., University of Washing- 
ton, 1951. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1868 


THE UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA is composed of academic colleges, professional 
schools, divisions, departments of instruction, museums, libraries, research 
institutes, bureaus and foundations, and the University of California Press. 
It is comprised of seven different campuses throughout the State, namely: 
Berkeley, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Davis, Riverside, La Jolla, and Santa 
Barbara. The University also maintains several field stations of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station in various parts of the State. 


SANTA BARBARA CAMPUS 
ITS DEVELOPMENT 


Santa Barbara has undergone an extensive evolution to its present status as 
a campus of the University of California. 

In 1891, this institution began as the Anna S. C. Blake Training School, a 
private school located in the West Building at State and Haley Streets. Eight 
years later, it was taken over by the city of Santa Barbara and became Santa 
Barbara Manual Training Normal School, and in 1906 a teacher training 
program was added. Governor James M. Gillette signed a bill on April 26, 
1909, establishing the Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts 
and Home Economies; thus, the school became the first institution in the 
United States to be devoted exclusively to teacher training in manual arts 
and home economies. During the first twenty years of its existence, the school 
was devoted wholly to the training of women. In 1911, however, the first male 
student was enrolled. In 1919 the curriculum was broadened to include the 
education of elementary teachers, and the name was changed to Santa Bar- 
bara State Normal School. This designation lasted for only two years, and 
in 1921 it was renamed the Santa Barbara State Teachers College. It became 
the first California State College to be admitted to the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges. In 1922 the teachers’ colleges began gradual develop- 
ment of a four-year general education program. Santa Barbara began award- 
ing the Bachelor of Arts degree in 1927 and soon thereafter the entire gradu- 
ating class received this baccalaureate degree. As the broadening of the cur- 
ricula into several fields progressed, the institution became Santa Barbara 
State College in 1935. By this time the character of the program changed 
markedly and forty-three per cent of the graduates were in nonteaching fields. 
In 1941 there were 412 graduates, the second largest class among the Cali- 
fornia state colleges. 

In the history of the campus development, the College in 1913 moved from 
a single downtown building to a fourteen-acre campus on the Riviera. Further 
expansion was anticipated in 1932 when the Mesa campus was purchased 
and one building for the Industrial Arts Department was constructed. With 
the availability of the present campus location near Goleta, plans were then 
changed to move all departments to the new site. Classes opened on the new 
campus in the fall of 1954. 

Santa Barbara State College became a campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1944, and was known as Santa Barbara College. It was made a 
general campus of the University in 1958. The University of California, 
Santa Barbara, has regional accreditation from the Western College Associa- 
tion. 
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THE CAMPUS 


The University’s Santa Barbara campus is situated on a scenic seashore 
campus near the community of Goleta, ten miles up the coast from the city 
of Santa Barbara. On its promontory of 408 acres, the campus views the 
majestic Santa Ynez Mountains on one side and the Pacific on the other— 
stretching out to the distant Channel Islands. 

Twelve new permanent buildings have been erected on the coastal site— 
Library, Physical Science, Biological Science, Music Building, Classroom 
Building, Arts Building, Physical Education (Robertson Gymnasium), and 
the following residence hall accommodations: Santa Rosa Hall (for 400 
women), Anacapa Hall (for 400 men), Santa Cruz Hall (for 400 women), 
Ortega Dining Commons, and De La Guerra Dining Commons. During the 
1960-1961 year, residence halls on the campus can accommodate 1,700 of 
the more than 3,000 students expected to enroll. Other new buildings are in 
the construction and planning stage. 

The campus site was formerly a World War II Marine Air Base, and 60 
of the military-type buildings have been attractively converted for college 
use until they are replaced by new structures. 

The ample recreational facilities on the campus include tennis courts, swim- 
ming pool, campus beaches, playfields, track, baseball diamond, gymnasium, 
and a small golf course. 

The Department of Industrial Arts, previously located on the Mesa campus 
in Santa Barbara, is now established in the new Arts Building on the campus 
at Goleta. 


THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


The Aims. The Division of Applied Arts seeks to continue to develop the 
program in applied arts for which Santa Barbara is already well known. In 
keeping with the traditions of the University of California, broad general 
education is considered to be an appropriate base for specialized education. 
The student in the applied arts may be primarily concerned with a specific 
major; nevertheless he is expected to examine thoughtfully the cultural, social, 
scientific, and artistic heritage of man in order that he may become a 
responsible citizen capable of expressing intellectual maturity in both his 
professional and social life. Throughout his college work, the student will be 
expected to give emphasis to both specialized and general education. During 
each succeeding year, the student enrolled in the Division of Applied Arts is 
expected to pursue an increasing amount of work in his special field of 
interest. Although many students in this division will enter their chosen 
occupations at the end of the four years, the undergraduate program in the 
applied arts often serves as basic preparation for graduate work. 

The Curricula. About 40 per cent of the program of the student in the 
Division of Applied Arts consists of subjects selected to provide a broad 
base for specialized education. Detailed requirements for this division are 
set forth on pages 59 and 60. 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


The following majors are available in the Division of Applied Arts: educa- 
tion, home economics, industrial arts, music, physical and health education, 
and speech. A limited number of students in the division may desire to com- 
bine two or more subject areas as a divisional major: art and home economics 
(see page 78). Subareas of interest are available in home economics (die- 
tetics and institutional management) and in industrial arts (graphic arts 
and industrial management). 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 


The following credentials are available to students in the Division of Applied 
Arts: kindergarten-primary; general elementary; general junior high school; 
general secondary ; special secondary credentials in music, physical education, 
homemaking, and industrial arts education; and the special credential to 
teach exceptional children (speech correction). 


THE DIVISION OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


The Aims. The Division of Letters and Science seeks to develop within the 
University of California an educational program attractive to the student 
who wishes to secure a broad general understanding of contemporary society. 
He will engage in study to make him intelligently aware of the historical 
background of this society. He will examine his cultural, artistic, and philo- 
sophical heritage and will analyze the scientific, political, and social forces 
that influence him in his environment. It is the aim of the Division to provide 
such instruction in numerous classes organized so that students may partici- 
pate freely in discussion. The student’s selection of a major subject will allow 
him the experience of concentrated study in sequential courses, and may 
serve to prepare him for a profession. The primary aim, both in general edu- 
eation and in the major, is to assist the individual student to become judici- 
ously receptive to ideas and attitudes other than his own, capable of 
independent thought, and effective in communication. 

The Curricula. Approximately one-half the program of the student in the 
Division of Letters and Science will be devoted to general education. In ad- 
dition, the student will select one of the majors listed below. 

All majors in the Letters and Science Division also prepare the student for 
graduate study of an academic or professional nature which may lead to ad- 
vanced degrees. Most of them in addition provide foundation in subject fields 
appropriate to the general secondary teaching credential. 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


The following majors are available in the Division of Letters and Science: 
divisional (East Asian studies, Hispanic civilization and the tutorial pro- 
gram), anthropology, art, biology, botany, chemistry, drama, economics, Eng- 
lish, French, geology, German, history, mathematics, music, philosophy, physi- 
cal science, physics, political science, psychology, social science, sociology, 
Spanish, speech, and zoology. 

For the program offered in connection with the art and music majors lead- 
ing to special secondary credentials, see pages 75 and 154. Minors in Letters 
and Science subjects are available for credential programs: see statements of 
departments in this catalogue. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


The statements of departments in this catalogue describe teaching credentials 
available to students in the Division of Letters and Science. Most departments 
offer both majors and minors for general secondary credential programs; art 
and musie also offer programs leading to special secondary credentials, 


REGULAR AND SUMMER SESSIONS 


The academic calendar year of the University of California, Santa Barbara, 
is divided into two equal semesters, the fall semester beginning in September 
and the spring semester ending in June. In addition, there is a summer session 
offering courses in all departments, An integral part of the teacher education 
program is an Elementary Demonstration School and a Remedial Room for 
children. 
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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The campus library houses a collection of 120,000 books, 11,000 pamphlets, 
1,000 government documents, and 3,800 phonograph records. The book stacks 
are arranged to permit easy access. Only the Wyles Collection, other Special 
Collections and reference materials are restricted from circulation. Several 
audio-visual rooms are provided for listening to records and viewing films 
or slides. A sun deck and a typing room are among other special facilities. 
Further information concerning library collections and services may be found 
in the orientation handbook Your Library. 

The Wyles Collection of 13,200 volumes, gift of the late William Wyles of 
Santa Barbara, is one of the most extensive collections of Lincolniana and 
Civil War material in the West. The books, periodicals, and pamphlets in 
this collection are housed in a separate room and are for use only in the 
library. 

Gare 1960-1961, construction of Unit II of the Library Building will 
be under way. Some confusion may result and students are urged to make 
inquiries about materials and services at the reference desk. 


INFORMATION FOR VETERANS 


The Office of the Dean of Students maintains liaison between certain veterans 
and veterans’ dependents, and the Veterans Administration, the State De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs, and other agencies offering veterans educa- 
tional benefits; and assists veterans in becoming assimilated into the life 
and spirit of the University. On the Santa Barbara campus this office is 
located in Room 116, Bldg. 402. Offices of the United States Veterans Ad- 
ministration are located as follows: Regional Office, 49 Fourth Street, San 
Francisco 3, California; and Regional Office, 1380 South Sepulveda Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 25. 

Information regarding educational benefits available from the State of 
California (CVEI) may be obtained from Department of Veterans Affairs, 
Division of Educational Assistance, P.O. Box 1559, Sacramento 7, California ; 
515 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 2, California; or Room 225, 542 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles 13, California. 

Veterans wishing to enroll under the provisions of Public Law 550 (Ko- 
rean G.I. Bill) should obtain from the United States Veterans Administration 
a Certificate for Education and Training which should be filed with the Dean 
of Students’ Office upon completion of registration and filing of the study 
list, These veterans must be prepared to pay all fees and educational costs 
at the time of registration, as education and training allowances are paid 
the veteran by the Veterans Administration and the first monthly payment 
will normally be received 60 to 75 days after compliance with the above. 
P. L. 894 veterans must have authorization from their training officer, and 
California State veterans must have authorization certificates. 

Hight units of elective credit may be allowed upon petition to honorably 
discharged veterans or continuing members of the Armed Forces who have 
completed four or more months of active duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. These are elective units and cannot be used to satisfy any 
specific graduation requirement. Petitions for these units may be obtained 
in the Office of the Dean of Students. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Matters relating to the deferment of students eligible under Selective Service 
are handled by the Office of the Dean of Students, Building 402, Room 116. 
Certifications regarding enrollment, class standing and other pertinent in- 
formation will be submitted to the student’s Selective Service board upon 
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request. To be considered for deferment by Selective Service, the student 
must be pursuing a full-time course of instruction. For undergraduates this 
consists of at least 30 units per year (July 1 to June 20) and must in- 
clude at least 12 units passed each semester. Noncredit courses such as 
Subject A are not included. Students who plan to seek deferment continu- 
ously until qualified for the bachelor’s degree should understand that present 
policies of Selective Service permit continuous deferment only through 
the eighth semester of college residence, including not only the period of 
residence at the University of California, but also all semesters spent at 
junior colleges or other collegiate institutions. Students should plan course 
sequences for several semesters ahead so that prerequisites for all desired 
advanced courses ean be satisfied within the eight-semester period. To qualify 
as a full-time graduate student, the student must be in residence, actually 
spend full time on his studies, and meet the criteria generally applied for 
normal progress toward the degree—that is, two years or less for the master’s 
degree and four years or less for the doctor’s degree (including time spent 
working toward the master’s degree, if taken). Students desiring deferment 
on the basis of enrollment in the R.O.T.C. program should consult the De- 
partment of Military Science. 
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BERKELEY 


The Berkeley campus offers the full range of University curricula in the 
humanities, the social sciences, and biological sciences and the physical sci- 
ences. In the College of Letters and Science there are undergraduate courses 
in fifty-nine or more subjects ranging from agricultural economies to zoology, 
with preprofessional training in business administration, criminology, den- 
tistry, education, law, librarianship, medicine, nursing, optometry, pharmacy, 
public health, social welfare, and veterinary medicine. Undergraduate courses 
are also offered on the Berkeley campus in the colleges and schools of Agricul- 
ture, Architecture, Business Administration, Chemistry, Engineering, For- 
estry, Optometry, and Public Health. Graduate courses are offered in most 
of the departments of the College of Letters and Science, and in the schools 
and colleges of Graduate Business Administration, Chemistry, Education, 
Engineering, Environmental Design, Forestry, Law, Optometry, Public 
Health (in part), Nursing (in part), and Social Welfare. To aid in graduate 
study and research, there are committees, bureaus, and institutes covering 
social economies, engineering, geophysics, human development, industrial 
relations, international studies, personality assessment, transportation and 
traffic, business and economies, international relations, public administration : 
and laboratories for radiation and virus study and research. 


DAVIS 


The general campus at Davis, through its College of Agriculture, its College 
of Letters and Science, its School of Veterinary Medicine, and its curriculum 
in engineering, offers a nearly complete range of undergraduate studies in 
the arts and sciences, and many graduate programs, both general and pro- 
fessional. The College of Agriculture offers four-year degree undergraduate 
courses in home economics, food science, and dietetics in addition to agricul- 
ture (economics, education, management, production), animal husbandry, 
animal science, animal physiology, entomology and parasitology, irrigation 
science, plant science, range management, soil science, and preprofessional 
training in forestry and veterinary medicine. The College of Letters and 
Science, offering majors in twenty-four fields, with preprofessional training 
in dentistry, medicine, nursing, pharmacy, physical therapy, and social wel- 
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fare, accounts for half of the undergraduate enrollment at Davis. The College 
of Engineering, Berkeley (with a department at Davis), offers the first two 
years of instruction common to all fields of engineering and the fourth year 
of agricultural engineering, food process (biochemical) engineering, and 
irrigation and drainage engineering. One or more years of the engineering 
program are taken at Berkeley or Los Angeles. The School of Veterinary 
Medicine offers a four-year professional curriculum leading to the degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. In addition to veterinary medicine, graduate 
study is offered at Davis in thirty-four fields, including teacher education. 


LA JOLLA 


The Scripps Institution of Oceanography became an integral part of the 
University in 1912. In 1957 the name “University of California, La Jolla” 
was chosen by the Regents to designate what will eventually become a full- 
fledged university offering undergraduate and graduate work in the many 
fields of learning, with chief emphasis to be given during the coming few 
years toward building up a strong curriculum in the physical and natural 
sciences. Quarters and faculty are currently being developed for a new School 
of Science and Engineering established by the Regents in 1958, The Scripps 
Institution will be an important component of the University at La Jolla. 
It is divided into four academic divisions and offers upper division and 
graduate courses in oceanography and marine biology. Courses in earth 
sciences are offered by the new School of Science and Engineering. Facilities 
for oceanographic study at sea consist of eight research vessels, buoy boat, 
pier, and a salt-water system. Scripps is the world’s largest oceanographic 
research institution. 
LOS ANGELES 


Undergraduate instruction, leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science, is offered in the College of Letters and Science with 
preprofessional curricula in business administration, criminology, dentistry, 
dental hygiene, medicine, and pharmacy; and in the colleges and schools of 
agriculture, applied arts, business administration, engineering, pharmacy 
(first year only), public health, and nursing; in the School of Law leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Laws; and in the School of Medicine leading to 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine. For certain curricula in the College of 
Agriculture, students may register at Los Angeles for the first two years. 
The School of Education supervises curricula leading to certificates and cre- 
dentials. Graduate study and research is offered leading to degrees of Master 
of Science, Master of Arts, Master of Business Administration, Master of 
Education, Master of Engineering, Master of Library Science, Master of 
Public Administration, Master of Public Health, and Master of Social Wel- 
fare, and to the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor of Education, and 
Doctor of Public Health. 
RIVERSIDE 


The Riverside campus, established in 1907, comprises the Citrus Experiment 
Station, the College of Letters and Science, the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice, and University Extension, The Citrus Experiment Station is one of the 
world’s largest research institutions devoted to subtropical horticulture. It 
has a staff of 115 academic scientists and 150 technicians in nine research 
departments. Instruction in agriculture at present is limited to graduate 
students completing research requirements for degrees in certain fields. The 
College of Letters and Science, opened in 1954, is a four-year liberal arts 
college offering the degree of Bachelor of Arts in four divisions: humanities, 
life sciences, physical sciences, and social sciences. Curricula are also pro- 
vided for teaching credentials and for students planning to enter dentistry, 
medicine and allied arts. The Agricultural Extension Service disseminates 
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to growers and processors in fifty-five counties, research information devel- 
oped by agricultural scientists on the Riverside campus. The educational 
services of University Extension are designed for the adult organized around 
three primary aims: to help men and women advance professionally; to aid 
them in meeting their responsibilities as citizens ; to assist in their pursuit 
of intellectual interests. 

SAN FRANCISCO 


The San Francisco campus is devoted exclusively to the medical sciences. 
Instruction is offered in the schools of Dentistry, Medicine, Nursing, and 
Pharmacy, and in such ancillary fields as physical therapy. The Hooper 
Foundation for Medical Research is a renowned center of investigations in 
epidemiology. The new Medical Sciences Building, University Hospital, the 
new Herbert C. Moffitt Hospital, and the Medical and Dental clinics offer 
facilities for teaching, research, and service. The Langley Porter Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute is a psychiatric hospital and clinic operating jointly with 
the State. An extensive medical library is available. Special research facilities 
include the Radiological, Tropical Diseases, Experimental Surgery, and Oph- 
thalmology laboratories. Admission to the San Francisco campus requires pre- 
professional training and in dentistry and medicine applicants are required to 
take certain tests and examinations. 


COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS 


By special arrangements the Santa Barbara Museum of Art, the Santa Bar- 
bara Museum of Natural History, and the Musie Academy of the West, all 
with large private endowments and excellent reputations and facilities, and 
the University of California, Santa Barbara, work together in the fields repre- 
sented by these institutions. A number of university classes have been carried 
on during the past few years at the Museum of Natural History, and im- 
portant programs and classes at the Museum of Art have been arranged for 
the students of the University. Similarly, the facilities of the Santa Barbara 
Botanie Garden are available to classes and advanced students in biology. A 
research laboratory has been established at the Garden specifically for inde- 
pendent investigation by students and faculty. 

Hillside House, a privately endowed home and school for cerebral palsied 
children, serves as an observation laboratory for students in psychology and 
speech. St. Vincent School, a private Catholic institution, and Devereux Ranch 
School meet a similar need for those interested in problems of the handi- 
capped. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


University Extension makes available the resources of the University to 
those who cannot take up residence at one of the campuses or who prefer a 
part-time special program. Its program includes classes, correspondence 
courses, conferences, and special activities in a wide variety of subjects. 
These include art, business administration, economics, geography, history, 
industrial relations, languages, literature, mathematics and physical sci- 
ences, music, philosophy, political science, psychology, real estate, sociology, 
speech, and many others. 

During the past few years, an increasing number of programs have been 
made available to professional people and others with advanced training. 
Study at the professional level is offered in education, engineering, dentistry, 
law, medicine, and other fields. 

However, many University Extension offerings are in the more general 
subjects and are open to all adults who can pursue the work with profit. 

Veterans may use the educational benefits available to them under Federal 
and State laws to enroll in University Extension courses, provided the classes 
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are part of their prescribed and recognized objectives approved by the 
Veterans Administration. 

The educational services of University Extension are directed toward three 
primary goals: to help men and women advance professionally, to aid them in 
meeting their responsibilities as citizens, and to assist them in the pursuit of 
intellectual and cultural interests. 

Six principal services are provided: 

1. Classes may be organized in any community of the State where a sufficient 
number of persons wish to study a particular subject. Discussion groups in 
world politics and the liberal arts may also be arranged. 

2. Correspondence courses, prepared by members of the University faculty 
and covering a wide variety of subjects, are given by mail. 

3. Conferences, workshops, and institutes, for periods ranging from one day 
to several weeks, provide intensive instruction for groups interested in 
specialized knowledge. 

4, Educational motion pictures, from the large library of 16-millimeter films 
maintained by University Extension, are available for loan to all persons in 
the State, both individuals and groups. Educational and documentary films 
produced under the supervision of the Department of Theater Arts may be 
purchased. 

5. Lectures, singly or in series, may be arranged for clubs and organiza- 
tions. 

6. Vocational counseling is now available to the general public through Uni- 
versity Extension’s Counseling and Testing Services. 


Special announcements are mailed throughout the year about programs 
open to the general public as well as those offered for special groups. If 
you wish to receive these, write or telephone to University Extension, Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara, 129 Carrillo Street, Santa Barbara (WOod- 
land 2-9118); or you may write or telephone to other University Extension 
offices at the following locations: 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24 (BRad- 
shaw 2-6161 or GRanite 3-0971, Extension 721) ; 813 South Hill Street, Los 
Angeles 14 (MAdison 3-6123); University of California Extension Center, 
Berkeley 4; University Extension Building, University of California, River- 
side. 


ADMISSION TO UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SANTA BARBARA 


All applicants for undergraduate status (except second baccalaureate 
degree, limited, and foreign) must present a satisfactory record in the 
College Entrance Examination Board Scholastic Aptitude Test. Arrange- 
ments to take this test must be made with College Entrance Examination 
Board, Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, California, or Box 592, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


Test Dates Test Application Deadlines 
August 10, 1960 July 13, 1960 
December 3, 1960 November 5, 1960 
January 14, 1961 December 17, 1960 
February 4, 1961 January 7, 1961 
March 18, 1961 February 18, 1961 
May 20, 1961 April 22, 1961 
August 9, 1961 July 12, 1961 


AN APPLICANT WHO WISHES to enter the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, must fulfill the general requirements for admission, as set forth 
below. Application blanks may be obtained from the Registrar, Admissions 
Section, University of California, Santa Barbara, Goleta, California. Final 
dates for filing applications and credentials for admission are listed on 
pages 4, 5, and 6. Every applicant for admission is required to pay a fee of 
$5.00 when the first application is filed. The fee is not refundable. Remittance 
by bank draft or money order should be made payable to The Regents of the 
University of California. (The application fee is transferable between cam- 
puses of the University.) 

No applicant may register until he has been approved for admission. Writ- 
ten notice of acceptance or rejection will be sent to the applicant from the 
Office of the Registrar. Every new student must also present at the time of 
medical examination by the University Medical Examiners a certificate estab- 
lishing the fact that he has been successfully vaccinated against smallpox 
within the last seven years. A form for this purpose will be furnished by the 
University. Vaccination should be completed prior to registration. 


ADMISSION IN FRESHMAN STANDING 


An applicant who has attended a junior college, four-year college, university, 
extension classes of college level, or any comparable institution since gradu- 
ating from high school is subject to regulations governing admission in ad- 
vanced standing (see below). Such college attendance may not be disregarded, 
whether or not any courses were completed. Out-of-State applicants see 
page 33. 


ADMISSION ON THE BASIS OF THE HIGH ScHOOL RECORD 


The applicant, having filed formal application as directed above, must have 
the secondary schools he has attended send to the Admissions Office complete 
transcripts of record of all studies undertaken in those schools. Such tran- 
scripts must show that the applicant has graduated from an accreditedt+ high 


7 An accredited high school in California is one that has been officially designated by 
the Board of Regents of the University as a school from which students will be admitted 
to the University without examination on the basis of the record of subjects completed 
and scholarship attained. The list of accredited schools is published by the University 
annually in the month of September. Accreditation by the University refers to the col- 
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school. The Admissions Office will then evaluate the high school record, and 
the applicant will be eligible for admission if he qualifies under any one of 
the following methods. (There are additional requirements for out-of-state 
students, and for applicants to Colleges of Engineering, at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. ) 


Metuop I 

Subject Requirements 

(a) LLIS LOT Y puliaiak reek: aon ae lunit. This requirement must be satisfied by one 
unit of United States history or one unit 
of United States history and civies. 


(D) ENPDshe ens. re 3 units. These must consist of six semesters of Eng- 
lish composition, literature, and oral ex- 
pression, certified by the high school prin- 
cipal as University-preparatory in nature. 


(c) Mathematies ....... 2 units. These must consist of two semesters of 
algebra and two semesters of plane geom- 
etry or an integrated two-year course 
covering the same material. Advanced 
algebra and trigonometry may be sub- 
stituted for algebra, and trigonometry 
and solid geometry for plane geometry. 


(d) Laboratory Science ..1 unit. This must consist of an advanced (eleventh 
or twelfth grade) year course in one 
laboratory science. Both semesters must 
be in the same subject field. Courses 
designated chemistry or physics are ac- 
cepted without special certification. 
Courses in other subjects, such as biology, 
physiology, botany, physical science, and 
zoology, are acceptable on written certifi- 
cation from the high school principal. 


(e) Foreign Language ..2 units. These must be in one language. 


(f) Advanced course chosen 

from one of the follow- 

InP oe. sae 1 (or 2) units. 1. Mathematics, a total of 1 unit (second- 
year algebra, % or 1 unit; solid geome- 
try, % unit; trigonometry, % unit or 
other course for which trigonometry is a 
prerequisite) ; 

. Foreign language, either 1 additional 
unit in the same foreign language offered 
under (e), or 2 units of a different for- 
eign language; 

3. Science, 1 unit of either chemistry or 

physics in addition to the science offered 
under (d) above. 


Additional elective units to complete a minimum of 15 standard entrance 
units. 


bo 


lege preparatory function of the high school and implies no judgment regarding the other 
educational functions of the school. For information concerning the accrediting of 
schools, principals may communicate with the Director of Admissions and Relations with 
Schools, Berkeley or Los Angeles. For schools outside California, regional or other 
accrediting agencies are consulted; the University makes the final decision regarding 
acceptability. If the high school from which the applicant graduated is not accredited, the 
Office of Admissions will, upon request, instruct the student regarding the procedure he 
should follow. 


Admission in Freshman Standing Bi) 


Scholarship Requirement 


An average grade B (based on a marking system of four passing grades) 
in the (a) to (f) subjects listed above, which are taken in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth years. Courses taken in the ninth year or used as additional elee- 
tive units need show passing grades only. 

In determining the B average, a grade of A in one course may be used to 
balance a C in another; only courses used to meet the (a) to (f) subject 
requirements are used in computing the grade average. Grades are considered 
on a semester basis, except from schools that give only year grades. 

Courses in the required list completed after the ninth year in which a grade 
of D is received may not be counted in satisfaction of a subject requirement, 
or in computing the required scholarship average. An A grade may not be 
used to compensate for D, E, or F grade. Courses taken in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth years in which a grade of C or lower is received may be repeated 
to raise grades, when approved by the principal of an accredited high school, 
in an amount not to exceed 2 units of the (a) to (f) pattern, Only the first 
repetition of a subject will be used to satisfy scholarship requirements, al- 
though additional repetitions are allowed for the purpose of satisfying a 
subject requirement. 


Requirements for Out-of-State Applicants 


= 


. Graduation from an Accredited High School. 
For schools outside California, regional or other accrediting agencies are 
consulted. The University makes the final decision regarding acceptability. 
. College Entrance Examination Board Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
An average score of 500 or above in the Aptitude Test—see detailed state- 
ment on page 31. 
. Subject Requirements. 
The same subject pattern required of California residents—see Method I 
(page 32). 
4. Scholarship Requirements. 
An applicant must present evidence that he has maintained a grade-point 
average of 3.4 or higher on the required high school subjects. One unit of 
A counts four points, one unit of B counts three points, one unit of C 
counts two points, one unit of D counts one point. E and F yield no points, 


ALTERNATE METHODS OF ADMISSION (for students who do not 
qualify under Method I). The alternate methods of admission are applicable 
only to California residents. 


bo 


Ww 


Mernuop IT 

Subject—complete in the entire high school program not less than 10 units 
in college preparatory courses chosen from the fields of English, mathematics, 
science, foreign language, and social science 
and 
Scholarship—achieve a scholarship rank in the highest ten per cent of the 
graduating class. 


Mernuop III 


Subject—complete not less than twelve high school units of grade A or B 
in the work of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades and have no more than 
2 units of subject deficiencies in the (a) to (f) subjects. The 2 units of 
subject shortage must be the result of omission only. Courses such as physical 
education, study period, work experience, military science, R.O.T.C., and reli- 
gion are not to be counted under this method 
and 
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Scholarship—in the subjects completed in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
years and applied on the (a) to (f) requirements have an average grade of 
B and no grades lower than C. 


MeruHop IV 

Subject—complete in the eleventh and twelfth grades not less than 6 high 
school units of A or B grade selected from the following academic subjects: 

Third- and fourth-year English 

Third- and fourth-year mathematics 

Third- and fourth-year laboratory science 

Third- and fourth-year foreign language 

Third- and fourth-year history or social science (not more than one unit of 

social science other than United States history or civies may be used) 

and 
Scholarship—in the subjects completed in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
years and applied on the (a) to (f) pattern, earn no grade lower than C, and 
maintain a scholarship average of not more than 1% unit below a B average. 


Removal of High School Entrance Deficiencies 
High School subject deficiencies may be removed by: 


I. The attainment of satisfactory scores on subject examinations given by 
the Educational Testing Service for the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Applicants for admission through removal of deficiencies by this 
method must have the approval of the Admissions Officer before taking 
such examinations. Approval is granted only in cases involving minor 
deficiencies. 

II. Appropriate postgraduate courses in accredited high schools; 
III. University Extension courses acceptable for University credit; 


IV. Courses of appropriate content and unit value completed with satisfactory 
scholarship in junior colleges or other collegiate institutions whose 
eredits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara. 

High School scholarship deficiencies may be removed as indicated below in 

“Admission by Examination” and “Admission in Advanced Standing” (item 

2). 


ADMISSION BY EXAMINATION 


Applicable only to high school graduates who are residents of California and 
ineligible on their school records and who have no college work. 

The University of California does not itself offer entrance examinations 
but accepts on all campuses the results of examinations given by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service for the College Entrance Examination Board (see 
page 31 for information as to dates of examinations for 1960-1961). 

To qualify by examination, the tests must be taken no earlier than the ap- 
plicant’s senior year in high school and arrangements must be made with the 
Educational Testing Service (see page 31 for address) at least four weeks 
prior to the test date. Test results must be forwarded directly from the Edu- 
cational Testing Service to the Office of Admissions. 


Assignment of Examinations 


An applicant who has completed all of the (a) to (f) subjects with grades 
of at least C but is deficient in scholarship may qualify by attaining a score 
of 500 or above on: 
(a) The Scholastic Aptitude Test (Verbal and Mathematics scores may be 
averaged) 
and 
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(b) Each of three achievement tests (approved by the admissions officer ) 
in subject fields. An applicant may not present examinations in both 
Intermediate and Advanced Mathematies. 


The applicant who has not completed all the (a) to (f) subjects with C 
grades or better must consult the Office of Admissions to determine the exami- 
nations he is required to take. 

The applicant who has graduated from an unaccredited high school may 
qualify by examination but must consult with the Office of Admissions re- 
garding the required tests. 


HONORS AT ENTRANCE 


All entering freshmen are considered for Honors at Entrance on the basis 
of their high school records. Honors recognition at the time of admissions is 
given to entering freshman students with outstanding high school scholastic 
records. Certificates are presented to the Honors recipients shortly after 
registration in the University. 


PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITY CURRICULA 


In addition to those subjects required for admission to the University, certain 
preparatory subjects are recommended for each University curriculum which, 
if included in the high school program, will give the student a more adequate 
background for his chosen field of study. In some cases lack of a recom- 
mended high school course will delay graduation from the University. Details 
of these recommendations will be found in the circular PREREQUISITES AND 
RECOMMENDED SUBJECTS which may be obtained from the Director of Rela- 
tions with Schools, Berkeley or Los Angeles. 


ADMISSION IN ADVANCED STANDING 


Requirements for California Residents 


1, An applicant who was eligible for admission in freshman standing or 
whose only deficiency arose from not having studied one or more required high 
high school subjects may be admitted at any time if he presents evidence that: 


(a) He has satisfied, either through high school or college courses, the sub- 
jects required for admission of high school graduates in freshman 
standing (see page 38). 

(b) His advanced work, in institutions of college level, has met the mini- 
mum scholarship standard required of transferring students, in no case 
lower than a C average in the last college attended, and an over-all 
C average in all college work attempted. “Scholarship standard” is ex- 
pressed by a system of grade points and grade-point averages in courses 
acceptable for transfer to the University of California. One unit of A 
counts four grade points; one unit of B counts three grade points; 
one unit of C counts two grade points; and one unit of D counts one 
grade point; E and F yield no grade points. 

The grade-point average is determined by dividing the total number 
of grade points by the total number of units undertaken. Courses com- 
pleted with a grade lower than © may be repeated but the units and 
grade points count each time the course is taken. 

(c) He is entitled to return as a student in good standing to the last college 
attended. 

(d) He has earned a satisfactory score in the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (see page 31). 
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2.If an applicant for admission to the University in advanced standing 
was ineligible at the time of high school graduation because of low scholarship 
or a combination of low scholarship and incomplete subject preparation, he 
may remove his deficiences by completing college courses of appropriate 
content and amount. These courses completed with satisfactory grades may be 
taken in any approved college. 

(a) The applicant must include in his program courses acceptable for re- 
moving high school subject shortages caused by omission or by grades 
of D or lower 
and 
present a minimum of 30 units of transfer courses with a grade-point 
average of at least 2.4 and a satisfactory score on the College Entrance 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
or 

(b) As an alternative to making up high school subject deficiencies, an 
applicant may be admitted on the basis of a record showing comple- 
tion of at least 60 units of transfer courses with a grade-point average 
of 2.4 or higher in which must be included all of the subjects required 
for junior standing in a school or college of the University. Applicants 
qualifying under this regulation will also be required to present a 
satisfactory score on the College Entrance Examination Board Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test. 


Ordinarily, it is recommended that graduates of California high schools who 
are not eligible for admission to the University attend one of the California 
junior colleges and complete the lower division requirements of the college 
in which they wish to register. 


Requirements for Out-of-State Applicants 
(See also page 38) 


In addition to the regular admission requirements described above, out-of- 
state applicants with advanced standing must meet the following regulations: 


1. A grade-point average of 2.8 must be maintained in college subjects 
acceptable for transfer credit, plus an average score of 500 or above on 
the College Entrance Examination Board Scholastic Aptitude Test. 

2. An advanced standing applicant who presents less than 30 units of ac- 
ceptable transfer courses must also meet both the subject and scholarship 
requirements set for applicants from out-of-state high schools listed on 
page 33. 


INTERCAMPUS TRANSFER 


An undergraduate student who has attended a regular session of the Uni- 
versity of California and has not since that time been registered in a regular 
session in another institution may apply for transfer to another campus of 
the University by obtaining the proper forms from the campus on which he 
was last registered. The Intereampus Transfer Application forms and Ap- 
plication for Transcript of Record forms may be obtained from the Office 
of the Registrar and must be filed with that office by January 15 for the 
spring semester and August 15 for the fall semester. 


ADMISSION IN GRADUATE STANDING 


Applications for graduate standing will be received from graduates of recog- 
nized colleges and universities. An applicant will be admitted to graduate 
standing if he has (a) satisfied the general admissions requirements, and 
(b) been accepted by the department in which his program of studies pri- 
marily lies. An applicant who has taken the Graduate Record Examination 


. 
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should submit the examination results with his application. Departments may 
require this examination before considering an applicant’s qualifications. 

Graduate students at Santa Barbara are admitted as regular or limited 
students. The basis of selection is promise of success in the work proposed, 
which is judged largely on the previous college record. The campus officer in 
charge of graduate affairs may deny admission if the record of scholarship 
is not sufficiently distinguished, or if the undergraduate program has not been 
of such character as to furnish an adequate foundation for advanced academic 
study. 


ADMISSION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Special Undergraduates are students of mature years who have not completed 
a satisfactory high school program, but whose special attainments prepare 
them to take certain courses in the University. No person under the age of 21 
years will be admitted as a special student, nor will the attainment of any 
given age be in itself a qualification for admission. 

Special undergraduates may not be candidates for a degree or a teaching 
credential. The Committee on Admissions will consider the individual’s back- 
ground, qualifications, needs, and purposes in determining his eligibility for 
admission to special status. An applicant for special status may be required to 
take an aptitude test and the Subject A examination. Special undergraduates 
must apply for readmission each semester. 


ADMISSION TO LIMITED STATUS 


Students admitted to limited status are those with a bachelor’s degree but 
ineligible for admission to regular graduate standing, or without a bachelor’s 
degree who have completed a substantial amount of college work in the Uni- 
versity of California or in another institution of approved standing with a 
satisfactory scholarship average and who, by reason of special attainments, 
may be prepared to undertake certain courses in the University toward a 
definite and limited objective. 

The conditions for the undergraduate admission of each applicant under 
this classification are assigned by the Committee on Admissions and are sub- 
ject to the approval of the dean of the professional school to which he seeks 
eventual admission or by the dean of the college or school in which the appli- 
cant desires to satisfy a definite need or interest. 

Transcripts of record from all schools attended beyond the eighth grade 
must ordinarily be submitted by an applicant for limited status, and the ap- 
plicant may be required to take an aptitude test and the examination in 
Subject A. 

The applicant will not be admitted to limited status for the sole purpose 
of raising a low scholarship average. Such students for whom no grades 
have been specified are subject to the minimum scholarship requirements of 
the college or school in which they are enrolled. Any deviation from the pro- 
gram as planned, or any Scholarship deficiency incurred while pursuing it, 
will result in the cancellation of a student’s limited status and will render 
him subject to dismissal from the University. Students in limited status must 
apply for readmission each semester. 


READMISSION AFTER ABSENCE 


All former students who wish to reénter the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, must file an application for readmission with the Registrar. Official 
transcripts of all work attempted in the interim must be submitted. Evidence 
of successful immunization against smallpox may be required. Final dates 
for filing for readmission-are listed on pages 4 and 5. 
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LIMITATION OF ENROLLMENT OF OUT-OF-STATE APPLICANTS 


It has been necessary to place some limitation on enrollment of applicants 
who are not residents of California and only those of exceptional promise 
will be eligible for admission. Children of alumni of the University of Cali- 
fornia are not subject to the special nonresident requirements for admission 
nor are applicants who at the time of application have become bona fide 
residents of California. The regulations below are designed to admit approxi- 
mately the upper half of candidates eligible for admission under regular 
rules as measured by scholastic record and aptitude tests. 


Admission in Freshman Standing 


An applicant must present evidence that he has maintained a grade-point 
average of 3.4 or higher on the required high school subjects and an average 
score of 500 or above on the College Entrance Examination Board Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (see “Requirements for Out-of-State Applicants,” page 33). 


Admission in Advanced Standing 


An applicant must present a grade-point average of 2.8 in college subjects 
acceptable for transfer credit plus an average score of 500 or above on the 
College Entrance Examination Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (see “Re- 
quirements for Out-of-State Applicants” under “Admission in Advanced 
Standing,” page 36). 


ADMISSION OF STUDENTS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 


Inquiries from prospective students of other countries are welcomed. The 
official transcripts need not accompany a letter of inquiry, but the individual 
should give full details of his schooling and indicate his proposed field of 
study. 

The credentials of an applicant for admission from a foreign country are 
evaluated in accordance with the general regulations governing admission. An 
application and official certificates and detailed transcripts (the record should 
give a complete list of courses taken, indicating number of weeks and the 
number of hours per week in lecture and laboratory for each subject, and the 
grade received) should be submitted to the Office of the Registrar several 
months in advance of the opening of the semester in which the applicant 
hopes to gain admission. This will allow time for exchange of necessary cor- 
respondence relative to entrance and, if the applicant is admitted, will be of 
assistance to him in obtaining the necessary passport visa. 

The letter of application should be signed in the applicant’s own hand- 
writing, and must give the following information: 

. The applicant’s full legal name (using no abbreviations). 

. The address to which reply should be mailed. 

. The applicant’s birthplace (city and country). 

. Date of birth (month, day, year). 

. The name of the country of which the applicant is now a citizen. 

. The campus on which it is desired to register. 

.In chronological order, a list of all secondary schools and colleges at- 
tended, the location of each, the month and year of entrance and of with- 


drawal, the total number of years of attendance, and the certificates, di- 
plomas, or degrees received. 


8. The subject in which it is desired to specialize. 


9. If the applicant has ever attended the University of California, the cam- 
pus should be indicated. 
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10. An estimate (in United States dollars) of funds available during the 
period of study in the United States. 

11. The language the applicant first learned to speak and the language or 
languages which were the medium of instruction in the schools attended. 


An applicant’s knowledge of English is tested by an examination given by 
the Department of Speech and Drama. The admission of an applicant who 
fails to pass this examination may, in certain cases, be deferred until such 
time as he has gained the required proficiency in English. Students who need 
to achieve a more adequate command of English will be required to take work 
especially designed by the Department of Speech and Drama for foreign 
students. 

The Foreign Student Adviser, in the Office of the Dean of Students, assists 
foreign students in all matters pertaining to their attendance at the Univer- 
sity of California, Santa Barbara. Every student from another country is 
urged, upon his arrival at the University, to consult with him. The course of 
study of a foreign student must have the approval of the student’s department 
chairman and the Foreign Student Adviser before registration is completed. 

Language Credit for a Foreign Student. College credit for the mother 
tongue of a foreigner and for its literature is given only for courses taken in 
native institutions of college level, or for upper division or graduate courses 
actually taken in the University of California, or in another English-speaking 
institution of approved standing. 

Orientation Program. Studying in a foreign country with an alien culture 
and in a language other than your own is not easy. Only careful preparation 
and orientation can enable you to make a success of your venture. It is for 
this reason that the best-known organization of international student ex- 
change, the Institute of International Education, and some American uni- 
versities give their students the benefit of an orientation program before 
they enroll at their colleges and universities. An orientation program will be 
offered at the Santa Barbara campus of the University of California from 
August 14 to September 8, 1960. 

You will receive daily instruction to improve your English. Lectures on 
American life, culture, education and polities will give you a basic knowledge 
of the ways of the country where you are going to study. Field trips will 
show you American cities, schools and colleges, and industrial plants. You 
will have many opportunities to meet Americans, talk with them and see their 
homes and how they live. You will also meet many other foreign students 
from other countries. There will be a program of recreation. 

For further information or an application blank, write: University Ex- 
tension, University of California, 129 East Carrillo Street, Santa Barbara, 
California. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


EACH STUDENT must register at the University of California, Santa Barbara, 
at the time appointed for that purpose, at the beginning of each semester. 
Registration procedure includes: the completion of registration forms; pay- 
ment of fees; enrollment in courses; clearance with personnel deans, Student 
Health Service and Graduate Manager; and presentation of the completed 
packet to the Registrar. The program of each freshman must be approved 
by the appropriate divisional dean. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Failure to register within the prescribed time limit (see pages 4, 5, and 6) 
is certain to cause difficulty in the making of a satisfactory program and to 
retard the progress both of the student himself and of each class to which 
he may be admitted. After the first two weeks of instruction, registration will 
be permitted only under unusual circumstances. 

A fee of $10 is charged for late registration; this fee applies to all students, 
returning and new, nonveteran and veteran. 


EXAMINATIONS AT ENTRANCE 


Medical and Physical Examination. All new students must appear before the 
University physician and pass a medical examination to the end that the 
health of the University community, as well as that of the individual student, 
may be safeguarded. Every new student entering the University must include 
with his application for admission a certificate testifying to successful vacei- 
nation against smallpox within the last seven years. A form for this purpose is 
furnished by the University. The student may be saved considerable time and 
inconvenience if he will bring with him at the time of examination: (1) his 
eyeglasses, if any; (2) valid written evidence that he has had within the past 
twelve months either a negative tuberculin skin test or a chest X-ray negative 
for active tuberculosis; (3) past record of tetanus shots. Applicants for 
admission who have contagious diseases or who are subject to serious mental 
or physical disturbances cannot be accepted. In order to prevent loss of time 
from studies, every student is urged to have his own physician examine him 
for fitness to carry on college work before coming to the Santa Barbara 
campus. All defects capable of remedial treatment, such as diseased tonsils 
or imperfect eyesight, should be corrected. 

For regulations regarding physical examinations of candidates for teach- 
ing credentials, see page 103. 

Subject A: English Composition. With the exceptions noted below, every 
undergraduate entrant must, at the time of his first registration in the Uni- 
versity, take an examination known as the Examination in Subject A, designed 
to test his reading comprehension and his ability to write English without 
gross errors in spelling, grammar, sentence structure, and punctuation. 

The examination in Subject A is given at the opening of the fall semester, 
the spring semester, and the summer session. A second examination for late 
entrants is given not later than two weeks after the first examination in each 
semester; for this late examination a fee of $1 is charged. 

Papers submitted in the examination are rated either “passed” or “failed.” 
No student may have the privilege of reéxamination in Subject A. 

A student who has received a satisfactory rating in the examination in 
English Composition administered by the Educational Testing Service for the 
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College Entrance Examination Board (see page 31, under Admission by Ex- 
amination) will receive credit for Subject A. A student who has passed an 
examination in Subject A given by the University or given under the jurisdic- 
tion of the University at various centers in the State annually in May or 
June will receive credit for Subject A. 

A student who enters the University of California at Santa Barbara with 
credentials showing the completion elsewhere, with a grade not lower than C, 
of one or more approved college courses in English Composition (totaling at 
least 3 semester units, or the equivalent, of transferable college credit) is 
exempt from the requirement in Subject A. 

Every student who does not pass the examination in Subject A must im- 
mediately enroll for one semester in the Course in Sub ject A, without unit 
credit toward graduation. Should any student fail in the course in Subject A, 
he will be required to repeat it in the next succeeding semester of his residence 
at Santa Barbara. 

Every student who is required to take the course in Subject A is charged 
a fee of $35. The charge will be repeated each time he takes the course. This 
fee must be paid before the study list is filed. 

No student will be granted the bachelor’s degree until he has satisfied the 
Subject A requirement. 

Students who fail in the examination in Subject A and who maintain a 
grade of A in the Course in Subject A, shall on recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Subject A be permitted to discontinue attendance in the course at 
a date to be determined by that committee and be given credit for Subject A. 

Aptitude Test. Every new student is required to take an aptitude test at 
entrance at the time scheduled on the Calendar. The tests are administered 
during the week of registration. (See pages 4, 5, and 6.) 

Music Placement Examination. All new music majors, whether freshmen 
or transfers from other institutions, are required to take a placement test in 
music theory and performance. These tests determine which courses in these 
fields shall be elected by the new music major. 


TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD 


Any student may obtain from the Registrar one photostatic transcript of his 
college record without charge. A charge of $1 is made for each additional 
transcript. 

Students who plan to seek employment following graduation, and especially 
those who intend to teach, should procure several transcripts of their records 
as evidence of attendance at Santa Barbara. 

Application for a transcript of record should be made directly to the Reg- 
istrar well in advance of the time when the record will be needed by the 
applicant. 


STUDENTS’ PETITIONS 


Students must obtain forms for all petitions from the Office of the Registrar. 
All completed forms should be returned to this office. 


GRADES OF SCHOLARSHIP; GRADE POINTS 


In the University, the result of the student’s work in each course is reported 
to the Registrar in one of six scholarship grades, four of which are passing, 
as follows: A, excellent; B, good; 0, average; D, barely passed; EB, incom- 
plete; and F, not passed. 

Grade points are assigned to the respective grades of scholarship as follows: 
for each unit of credit the scholarship grade A is assigned 4 points; B, 3 
points; C, 2 points; D, 1 point; E and F, no points. In order to graduate, 
a student must have obtained at least twice as many grade points as there 
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are units in the total credit value of all courses undertaken by him in the 
University of California. 

At the end of the spring semester and summer session a student may obtain 
his course grades by depositing with the Registrar a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 

Incomplete Grade. Grade E indicates an incomplete record at the end of the 
semester, but one which may be changed to a passing grade by passing a 
further examination or by offering other evidence of achievement required by 
the instructor. If a student’s work is interrupted during the last three weeks 
of the semester (including the final examination weeks) by circumstances 
beyond his control, he may be given a grade of E for the course, providing 
he has the approval of the personnel deans. 

Removal of E Grades. Grade E will become grade F if not removed within 
the first six weeks of instruction of the semester of the student’s return to 
the University, summer sessions excepted. The University is not under obliga- 
tion to offer special facilities for removing the grade E during summer ses- 
sion. For every petition to raise a grade of E to a passing grade, a fee of $4 
is charged. 

Withdrawal from the University of California, Santa Barbara. All with- 
drawals must be made by petition. From the first week through the sixth week 
of instruction a mark of W (Withdrawal) is given indicating that the units 
are eliminated from the student’s program. From the seventh week of instruc- 
tion through the end of the semester a grade of WP (Withdrawal-Passing) 
or WF (Withdrawal-Failing) will be reported to the Registrar by the in- 
structors. Upon petition, the divisional dean may instruct the Registrar to 
enter a grade of W instead of WF. Withdrawal from college, due to medical 
reasons: The student must have such a petition verified and signed by a 
physician of the Health Service of the University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara. Such withdrawals will permit the student to receive the mark “W” in all 
courses undertaken for the semester. 

Withdrawal from a Course. All withdrawals from a course must be made by 
petition and are subject to the rules presented in the following paragraphs. 
The student is responsible for preparing and presenting his petition for any 
change of program. A grade of F will be given for unauthorized withdrawals 
from courses. If a student’s withdrawal from a course leaves him with a pro- 
gram of fewer than 12 units, the appropriate divisional dean must approve his 
program for the following semester. 

Marks for withdrawals by petition will be assigned in conformity with the 
following schedule: 


1. Second week through the sixth week of instruction: 


W—When this mark is given, the units are eliminated from the student’s 

program. This period is allotted for program adjustment without penalty. 
2. Seventh week of instruction to the end of the semester: 

Instructors will be asked to evaluate student progress in terms of P 

(Passing) or F (Failing) after petitions for withdrawal have been 

approved. 


WP—This mark is given when a student has earned a passing grade up to 
the time of withdrawal. Neither the units nor the grade points for the 
course will be counted on the program or on the permanent record. 


WF—tThis mark is given when a student is failing in the course at the 
time of withdrawal. The units will be counted on the program and per- 
manent record as units attempted and not passed, and no grade points 
will be allowed. Upon petition, the divisional dean may instruct the Reg- 
istrar to enter a grade of W instead of WF. 
Addition of Courses. No student may add a course to his program after the 
end of the third week of instruction. 
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OTHER PROVISIONS CONCERNING SCHOLARSHIP 


Mid-semester Warning. Warning notices are sent at mid-semester to students 
who have received an average of D or F in any course. A student who at the 
middle of any semester has received these unsatisfactory grades in two or 
more subjects shall be interviewed by the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women. 

Failures and Repetition of Courses. A student who fails in the first semester 
of a course may not continue for the second semester of that course until the 
failure is removed, except upon special permission of the instructor. 

Grade-point averages are to be computed on the basis of all course work for 
which a student is enrolled. When a lower division course (taken after July 1, 
1957) is repeated, in which a D, E, or F was received, the total number of 
units attempted and the grades received each time the course was taken will 
appear in the record. Thus, the grade-point average will be the average of the 
two grades rather than the canceling of the lower by the higher grade. The 
privilege of repetition does not apply to upper division courses, except to the 
extent authorized by the appropriate divisional dean. A student who receives 
a passing grade in any course is not allowed a reéxamination for the purpose 
of raising his grade. 

Courses failed at this University and successfully repeated elsewhere are 
admissible for credit if the work was undertaken at a collegiate institution 
whose credits are acceptable for transfer at Santa Barbara. However, such 
repetition does not remove the failure grade from the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, record. 

Probation and Dismissal. A student’s work is considered satisfactory if he 
maintains an average scholarship grade of 2.0 (C average) or higher. Stu- 
dents whose grade-point averages fall below 2.0 (C average) will be placed on 
probation or be disqualified for further attendance at the University. 


Probation. A student will be placed upon probation: 


1. If at the close of his first semester as a freshman his record shows a total 
deficiency of four or more grade points, or 

2. If at the close of any subsequent semester his grade-point average in all 
courses undertaken in the University is less than 2.0 (C average). 


A student who is on probation is normally limited to a maximum of 13% units 
and a minimum program of 12 units. Deviations from these limits may be 
authorized only by the appropriate divisional dean. This does not apply to 
students under reinstatement contracts. 


Dismissal 
A student will be subject to dismissal from the University under any one of 
the following conditions: 


1. If during any semester he fails to obtain at least one and one-half times 
as many grade points as the total number of units in his program. 

2. If while on probation his grade-point average for the work undertaken 
during any semester falls below 2.0 (C average). 

3.If after two consecutive semesters on probation he has not attained a 
grade-point average of 2.0 (C average), computed on the total of all 
courses undertaken in the University. 


Reinstatement 


The Committee on Reinstatement is empowered to stipulate conditions 
under which students may be reinstated. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Leaves of Absence from Classes, Examinations, and Final Examinations. A 
brief leave of absence from classes, or examinations, for a specified period of 
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time may be issued by the personnel deans to a student who finds it necessary 
to be absent, or who has incurred such absence, for reasons beyond his control. 
No excuse for absence will relieve the student from the necessity of complet- 
ing all the work of each course to the satisfaction of the instructor in charge. 
Forms may be obtained from the personnel deans, 

Authorization for off-schedule final examinations will be granted only upon 
approval of a petition which is obtainable in the Registrar’s Office. 


COMPLETE WITHDRAWAL—HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


An Honorable Dismissal may, upon petition, be issued to any student pro- 
vided he complies with the instructions on the appropriate petition form which 
is obtainable in the Office of the Registrar. 

Discontinuance without Notice. A student who discontinues his work during 
a semester without formal withdrawal may have his registration privileges 
curtailed or entirely withdrawn. In order to withdraw from the University at 
any time during the semester without penalty, a student is required to submit 
a petition for honorable dismissal. Otherwise, the student will receive grade F 
in all courses in which he is enrolled for that semester. 


STUDENTS’ PROGRAMS 


Average and Minimum Programs. An average program is 15 units of work per 
semester; however, a student who is physically impaired or not in good health 
may be required to carry a reduced program. 'A male student expecting defer- 
ment from military service should plan a program of at least 15 units of work 
each semester. 

Twelve units of work constitute a minimum program (except for special 
students and those who are engaged in directed teaching) and is the lowest 
limit permitted for those participating in student and intercollegiate ac- 
tivities. 

Maximum Programs. Freshman students in regular status are limited to 
first-semester programs of not more than 16 units. In special circumstances, 
however, the advisers of students may allow first-semester freshmen to earry 
a 17-unit program. After the first semester, regular students are allowed to 
carry a maximum program of 17% units. Regular students who have earned a 
3.0 average (B average) for each of the previous two semesters may carry a 
maximum program of 18% units without petition. 

Students who are classified as probational and special are allowed to carry a 
maximum program of 1314 units. The recommended study-list program for 
students who are physically handicapped or are employed part time is 13% 
units. With the exceptions noted above, permission to carry a program of more 
than the maximum, or fewer than the minimum, usually allowed for the stu- 
dent’s official classification must be obtained by petition to the appropriate 
divisional dean. The petition must be signed by the departmental adviser and 
the appropriate personnel dean. Petitions of this type should be filed on or 
before the Friday of the third week of instruction. 

Extension Courses. A student regularly enrolled in the University may re- 
ceive credit toward graduation for courses taken concurrently in University 
Extension (including correspondence courses) only if (1) each such course 
is approved as part of the student’s program by the officials who supervise his 
study list, and (2) the entire approved study list is filed with the Registrar’s 
Office before the work is undertaken. Petition forms for seniors requesting 
authorization for such extension and correspondence courses may be obtained 
at the Registrar’s Information Window. 

Program Changes. After a student has filed his packet with the Registrar, 
changes may be made only upon petition. The approval of the divisional dean 
is necessary for students with excess or deficit programs, and for students with 
fewer than 30 units. 
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CHANGE OF MAJOR 


A student who desires to change his major may do so only upon the basis of 
an approved petition. The Office of the Registrar will then re-evaluate the 
student’s credits in terms of the new major. All students must obtain ap- 
provals of the department chairmen involved. Students on probation who 
wish to change major must first obtain the approval of the dean of the 
division. 

It should be emphasized that a student’s graduation may be considerably 
delayed if he changes his major after having completed a substantial portion 
of it. 

Except in the case of closely related majors, no student is permitted to 
change his major after the opening of the final semester of his senior year. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Credit by examination is given under certain prescribed conditions. The rules 
governing such examinations may be obtained from the Registrar. 

Before the examination is given, the petition for credit by examination 
must be approved by the instructor who is to give the examination, the major 
department chairman, and the appropriate divisional dean. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are required in all courses. So far as practicable, all ex- 
aminations will be conducted in writing, and a maximum time will be assigned 
beforehand for each examination, which no student will be allowed to exceed. 
The time for examination sessions will not exceed three hours. Students should 
note that instructors are not authorized to change the dates of final examina- 
tions. This does not apply to petitions granted in accordance with the proce- 
dure laid down above under Leave of absence from examinations. There can be 
no individual exemption from a final examination except by approval upon 
petition. Department deviations from this rule are permitted in the case of 
Comprehensive Examinations. See the following paragraph. 

Comprehensive Examinations. Any department may examine a student, at 
the end of the semester immediately preceding his graduation, in the major 
subject in which the department has given instruction; and a student so ex- 
amined, may, at the discretion of the department, be excused from all final 
examinations in courses in the department of the major subject in which he 
has been enrolled during the semester. Credit value may be assigned to this 
general examination in the major subject. 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


When a student enters the University, it is assumed by the University authori- 
ties that he has an earnest purpose and that his conduct will bear out this 
presumption. If, however, he should be guilty of behavior in the University 
or community which is prejudicial to the University or should neglect his 
academic duties, campus authorities will take such action as they deem ap- 
propriate. Students who fail to make proper use of the opportunities freely 
given to them by the University must expect to have their privileges curtailed 
or withdrawn. 

The Standards Committee of the Associated Students is concerned with 
means of promoting conduct appropriate to self-governing, responsible stu- 
dents and is empowered to recommend procedures and policies conducive to 
attaining this end. It welcomes participation by students. Most living groups 
have their own judicial committee which enacts certain penalties against 
members for infractions of residence regulations, The faculty as individuals, 
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the Faculty Committee on Student Conduct, and the Personnel Deans are 
responsible to the Chancellor and to the President of the University for 
administering penalties in instances when students disregard University 
regulations or civil laws. 

Degrees of Discipline. There are seven degrees of discipline: warning, cen- 
sure, informal probation, official censure, suspension, dismissal, and expulsion. 
Official censure involves suspension from extracurricular activities for a spe- 
cifie period of time. Suspension is expulsion from the University for a definite 
period. Dismissal is exclusion for an indefinite period, with the presumption 
that the student’s connection with the University will be terminated. Expul- 
sion is the most severe academic penalty, and is final exclusion of the student 
from the University. 

The University considers the effect of these measures upon the personal 
welfare and education of the individual students involved, as well as upon the 
welfare of the student body as a whole. 


STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Each student is responsible for compliance with the regulations printed in 
this catalogue and in the SCHEDULE OF CLASSES AND DIRECTORY, with official 
notices published in the campus student newspaper, El Gaucho, with the 
notices posted on official bulletin boards, and with all regulations of the Uni- 
versity and of the Associated Students. 

Each student is required to have a 2” x 3” photograph or picture of identi- 
fication on file with the Office of Dean of Students at the beginning of his 
first semester in college. Also before registration is considered complete, each 
student must fill out a cumulative record folder during registration week. 

Changes of address must be reported to the Housing Office, and to the 
Registrar’s Office. 

Every student is required to satisfy the instructor in each of his courses 
that he is performing his work in a systematic manner. 

A student may not receive grades, transcripts of records, teaching cre- 
dentials, or diplomas until all of his University obligations have been met. 
He may not register at the beginning of any semester until past obligations 
have been cleared or officially extended by the Chancellor or one of the 
personnel deans. 

Failure to keep appointments with administrators or University faculty 
members, whether made through notices in mail boxes, in the student news- 
paper, or on bulletin boards, will be regarded as a breach of student respon- 
sibility, and will subject the student to disciplinary action. 

Students wishing to withdraw from a course or from the University should 
see page 42 for proper procedures. 

It is the student’s responsibility to secure the consent of the instructor 
whenever he or she enrolls in a course in which this requirement is shown as 
a prerequisite. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR STUDENT WORK 


All material of whatever nature submitted by a student in satisfaction of all 
or any portion of a course requirement is the property of the University 
and is not subject to any claim on the part of the student who has submitted it. 

Further, it is a condition of attendance for any student in any course that 
any material which he shall produce independently, and not as a part of any 
course requirement, must be removed by him from University premises not 
later than the last day of the semester in which he produced such material; 
and that if he shall fail to remove it as herein provided, there shall be no 
obligation on the part of the University to hold or safeguard it and all risks 
of its destruction, loss, or other disposition shall rest solely upon the student. 
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AUTHORITY OF INSTRUCTORS 


No student will be permitted to enter upon the study of any subject if, in 
the opinion of the instructor, he lacks the necessary preparation to ensure 
competent work in the subject. 

Any instructor, with the approval of the Committee on Student Conduct and 
the Chancellor, may exclude from his course a student guilty of unbecoming 
conduct toward the instructor or another member of the class, or a student 
who, in his judgment, has neglected the work of the course. A student thus 
excluded will be recorded as having failed in the course, unless the faculty 
determines otherwise. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


EXPENSES OF STUDENTS 


THE QUESTION of expense while attending the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, is of importance to every student. Certain expenses are common to 
all students. Other expenditures are optional and vary considerably according 
to differences in interests. The best help the University authorities can offer 
the student in planning his budget is to inform him of certain definite expense 
items, and to acquaint him with others for which he will in all probability have 
to provide. It is advised that all students plan to meet the expenses of their 
first semester in the University without seeking employment. 


FEES 


Application Fee. An applicant who wishes to enter the University must fulfill 
the general requirements for admission. Application blanks may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara, Goleta, Cali- 
fornia. Every applicant for admission is required to pay a fee of $5 when his 
first application is filed. Remittance by bank draft or money order should 
be made payable to The Regents of the University of California. 

Incidental Fee. The incidental fee is $60 each semester for both under- 
graduate and graduate students. This fee, which must be paid at the time of 
registration, covers certain expenses of students for use of library books, for 
athletic and gymnasium facilities and equipment, for lockers and washrooms, 
for registration and graduation, for all laboratory and course fees, and for 
such consultation, medical advice, and hospital care, or dispensary treatment 
as can be furnished by the Student Health Service. No part of this fee is re- 
mitted to those students who may not desire to make use of all or any of these 
privileges. 

Deficit Program. A student programmed for fewer units than 6 is not re- 
quired to pay the Associated Students fee. Students who change their pro- 
grams to 6 units or less may request a refund of their Associated Students fee 
of $15. This request must be made in the Registrar’s office by the end of the 
second week of classes. The Associated Students membership card must be 
turned in with this request, and at that time the student relinquishes the 
privileges of an Associated Students member. 

Tuition Fee. The University of California charges a tuition fee to every 
student who has not been a legal resident of the State of California for a 
period of one year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester 
during which he proposes to enroll. Such a student is classified as a nonresident. 
A student entering at Santa Barbara for the first time should read carefully 
the rules governing determination of residence, as quoted below, so that he 
may be prepared, in the event of classification as a nonresident, to pay the re- 
quired tuition fee. This fee must be paid at the time of registration. The 
attention of prospective students who have not attained the age of 22 years, 
and whose parents do not live in the State of California, is directed to the 
fact that presence in the State of California for a period of more than one 
year immediately preceding the opening day of the semester during which 
it is proposed to attend the University does not, of itself, entitle the student to 
classification as a resident. Every alien who has not been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence in accordance with all applica- 
ble provisions of the laws of the United States, or whose status, he having 
been so admitted, has been changed, is classified as a nonresident. 

Tuition in the University is free to students who have been legal residents 
of the State of California for a period of one year immediately preceding the 
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opening day of the semester during which they propose to attend the Univer- 
sity. 

Students who are classified as nonresidents and who enroll in 12 or more 
units are required to pay a tuition fee of $250 per semester. For under- 
graduate students only with less than 12 units, the tuition fee is prorated 
at $21 per unit or fraction thereof; the minimum tuition fee is $42. This fee 
is in addition to the incidental fee. 

Despite the fact that a student may have lived in California for more than 
one year, if he has not attained the age of 22 years and if his parents do not 
reside in California, he should communicate with the Attorney for the Re- 
gents in Residence Matters, Room 590 University Hall, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, California. 

If the student is in doubt about his residence status, he should communicate 
with the Attorney. 

The eligibility of a student to register as a resident student may be deter- 
mined only by the Attorney for the Regents in Residence Matters. Every 
entering student, and every student returning to the Santa Barbara campus 
after an absence is required to make a “Statement as to Residence” on the day 
of registration upon a form which will be provided for that purpose, and his 
status with respect to residence will be determined by the Attorney soon after 
registration. Returning students are advised that application for reclassifica- 
tion as a resident student should be filed within ten days after regular regis- 
tration; by late registrants, within one week after registration. Continuing 
students who have been classified as nonresidents must be prepared to pay 
the nonresident tuition before registering unless they have applied for and 
the Registrar has received written notification of reclassification from the 
Regents’ Attorney in Residence Matters. Application for a change of classifi- 
cation with respect to some preceding semester will not be received under any 
circumstances. 


Waiver of Nonresident Tuition Fee for Graduate Students. In exceptional 
cases, the tuition fee may be remitted, in whole or in part, for students in 
regular graduate status who have distinguished scholarship records and are 
carrying full programs of work toward higher degrees. Irrespective of how 
distinguished his scholarship may have been, a graduate student will not be 
exempted from payment of the tuition fee if he is carrying some lower division 
courses merely for his cultural advancement. Foreign students whose tuitions 
are paid by their governments are in no case eligible for remission of the 
nonresident fee. 

The term distinguished scholarship in connection with the question of 
exemption from the payment of the tuition fee will be interpreted as follows: 
The scholarship standing must have been excellent throughout a period of 
no less than two years just preceding the time of application for this 
privilege. Moreover, only students from institutions of high standing in 
scholarly work will be considered. Applicants for this privilege will be re- 
quired to have sent to the Dean of the Graduate Division, Southern Section, 
through the campus officer in charge of graduate affairs, confidential letters 
about themselves from persons who are thoroughly acquainted with their 
personalities and their intellectual achievements. It should be clear from these 
statements, therefore, that only the decidedly exceptional student will be 
eligible for privilege of exemption from the payment of tuition if he is a 
nonresident. Students exempted from the tuition fee pay only the incidental 
fee. Petitions for exemption from the nonresident tuition fee must be filed 
with the campus officer in charge of graduate affairs before registration. The 
privilege of exemption from the nonresident tuition fee may be revoked at 
any time at the discretion of the campus officer in charge of graduate affairs 
if in his judgment a student fails to maintain distinguished scholarship, or 
if he proves himself unworthy in other respects. Exemption will be granted 
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for only one semester in advance. Students seeking exemption from this fee 
will be required to file a separate petition for each semester that they are 
classified as nonresidents. 

Parking Fee. A fee of $5 per year is levied for the parking of cars on 
campus. 

Student Center Fee. A Student Center fee is charged all students registered 
for 6 units or more. The fee for 1960-1961 will be $1 per semester. 

Student Body Membership Fee. The student body membership fee is $15 
each semester. This fee must be paid by all regular undergraduate students 
at the time of registration. Membership privileges include participation in 
student affairs, a free subscription to the student newspaper, and free admis- 
sion to many athletic contests and reduced rates to others. 

The Associated Students. The Associated Students’ membership fee, paid at 
the time of registration, includes membership in the Associated Students of 
the University of California, Santa Barbara. This organization elects regular 
officers and the representatives in a student council. A membership card 
entitles the holder to the newspaper El Gaucho, participation in extracur- 
ricular social activitiese, participation in Associated Women Students, Asso- 
ciated Men Students, and Women’s Athletic Association activities, admission 
to and participation in athletic events, programs including music, drama, 
dance, forensics, use of the University cabin, and the campus annual, La 
Cumbre. Matters of finance are handled by a graduate manager of the 
Associated Students and a finance committee, subject to approval by the 
legislative council and the Chancellor. 

Miscellaneous Fees and Refunds. A schedule of miscellaneous fees and other 
information on this subject may be obtained from the Cashier, University of 
California, Santa Barbara. 

No claim for remission of fees will be considered unless presented during 
the fiscal year in which the fee was paid. Receipts are issued for all payments, 
and these receipts should be retained. Refunds may not be made until the 
original receipt is surrendered. 

All fees are subject to revision by the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


RULES GOVERNING RESIDENCE 


The term nonresident student is construed to mean any person who has not 
been a bona fide resident of the State of California for more than one year 
immediately preceding the opening day of a semester during which he pro- 
poses to attend the University. (See pages 48 and 49.) 

The residence of each student is determined in accordance with the rules 
for determining residence prescribed by the provisions of Section 244 of the 
Politieal Code of California, and Section 20005 of the Educational Code of 
California, provided, however: 

Every alien who has not been lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence in accordance with all applicable provisions of the laws 
of the United States, or whose status, he having been so admitted, has been 
changed, is classified as a nonresident. 

Every person who has been, or shall hereafter be, classified as a nonresident 
student shall be considered to retain that status until such time as he shall 
have made application in the form prescribed by the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity for reclassification, and shall have been reclassified as a resident student. 

Every person who has been classified as a resident student shall, neverthe- 
less, be subject to reclassification as a nonresident student and shall be re- 
classified as a nonresident student whenever there shall be found to exist 
circumstances which, if they had existed at the time of his classification as 
a resident student, would have caused him to be classified as a nonresident 
student. If any student who has been classified as a resident student should 
be determined to have been erroneously so classified, he shall be reclassified 
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as a nonresident student, and if the cause of his incorrect classification shall 
be found to be due to any concealment of facts or untruthful statement made 
by him at or before the time of his original classification, he shall be re- 
quired to pay all tuition fees which would have been charged to him except 
for such erroneous classification, and shall be subject also to such discipline 
as the President of the University may approve. 


HOUSING 


Students who do not live in their own homes or with relatives or friends 
may obtain assistance in locating living accommodations through the Office 
of Student Housing. 

The various types of housing available to students are: campus residence 
halls, private homes where paying guests are accepted, sororities or fra- 
ternities, apartments, and duplexes. 


Residence Halls 


There are accommodations for 1,735 single students in residence halls on the 
campus. Las Casitas, Santa Cruz and Santa Rosa Halls are for women and 
Anacapa and Las Casitas Halls are for men. All resident students eat in 
De La Guerra or Ortega Dining Commons located near the residence halls. 
the price per semester for room and board (20 meals per week) is $375 for 
Las Casitas Halls and $390 for Anacapa, Santa Cruz, and Santa Rosa Halls. 
These rates are subject to change. The majority of the rooms accommodate 
two students with a few single and triple rooms available. Rooms are 
furnished with single beds, pillows, linens, dressers, chairs, bookcases, and 
desks. Blankets, bedspreads, and study lamps are supplied by the students. 
The University launders the bed linens and towels without charge to the stu- 
dent. The residence halls are closed during the Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
spring recesses and between semesters. Group life in the residence halls pro- 
vides an opportunity for democratic living and is designed to contribute to the 
educational experiences of the student. Special efforts are made to provide 
leadership experiences for the residents. 


Accommodations with Private Householders 


There are private homes, apartments and duplexes in the neighboring area 
for students who do not live on the campus. The types of housing available 
are: 

1. Room and board (13 meals per week) : $350-$400 per person each se- 
mester. 

2. Rooms with or without cooking privileges: $130-$180 per person each 
semester. 

3. Exchange: Rooms in private homes where students work approximately 
15 hours per week in exchange for room and board. 

4. Apartments: $150-$225 per person each semester. Upper division women 
are eligible to live in apartments but must obtain approval from the 
Housing Office and parents for this type of housing. Upper and lower 
division men are permitted to live in apartments. 


Sororities and Fraternities 


The eight sororities and seven fraternities own or lease homes near the campus 
or in the city of Santa Barbara. They provide lodging and meals for their 
members (see section on student activities). 


General Information 


There are listings of off-campus housing available to any student who desires 
to call in person at the Housing Office. It is recommended that arrangements 
be made by the student directly with the householder rather than by mail. 
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There should be a clear understanding by both parties, preferably in writing, 
as to rental prices, intended length of stay, charges to be made during 
vacation periods, etc. When an accommodation is engaged, it is expected 
that the student will remain the entire semester. The off-campus houses are 
located in Santa Barbara, ten miles from the campus; in Goleta, two miles 
from the campus; and in Isla Vista, adjacent to the north edge of the campus. 
Public buses run on a regular schedule from Santa Barbara to the campus 
and the fare is 25 cents each way. 

There are no accommodations on the campus for married couples; however, 
housing for them is available in Santa Barbara, Goleta, and Isla Vista. The 
Housing Office maintains a bulletin board with current rentals (apartments, 
duplexes, or houses) for couples and families. 

Advice and more information about living accommodations may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Office of Student Housing, Building 402, Room 215. 
Applications for housing should be made at an early date as accommodations 
in the residence halls are limited; it must be understood that the filing of 
an application for residence does not guarantee a room reservation. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The University has a number of scholarships available to entering students as 
well as to those already in attendance. The rating of candidates for scholar- 
ships is based on four qualifications—excellence in high school or college 
scholarship, financial need, character, and promise. The following University 
scholarships are offered: 


Pease Barker Memorial Fund Eugene and Harriet Meyer 
John and Ina Therese Campbell La Verne Noyes 
California State Fireman’s Milton Phillips 
Association (Ladies’ Auxiliary ) Isabelle Price Memorial 
Caroline B. Clow John Randolph and Dora Haynes 
Congress of Parents and Teachers Foundation 
Elizabeth Dineen *Regents’ Scholarships 
John 8S. Edwards Mabel W. Richards 
Miriam Edwards . Richard Ruth Scholarship Fund 
Isaac and Clara Jacobs Werner Scott 
Walter E. Loewy Standard Oil of California 


Frank McArthur 


Applications with transcripts of high school record through first semester 
of senior year should be filed not later than March 1 of each year with the 
Secretary of the Faculty Committee on Honors and Scholarships, University 
of California, Santa Barbara, Goleta, California. Continuing students must 
file applications not later than February 1 of each year. Selection of bene- 
ficiaries of the scholarships is made by the Committee on Honors and Scholar- 
ships after careful consideration of each candidate’s record. 


PRIZES 


Competitive and noncompetitive prizes are awarded to students each year in 
several different fields of interest including poetry, science, education, bio- 
logical sciences, industrial arts, military science, music, journalism, and 
others. Prizes are also awarded for academic standing, dramatics, and ath- 
letics. Individuals and organizations have provided these awards to encourage 
excellence of achievement. A complete list of available prizes, together with 
the regulation governing each competition, may be obtained from the 
Registrar. 


* A few scholarships are available to students who have not established residence in 
California. 
7+ Apply to the Department of Music. 
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GRANTS-IN-AID 


Grants-in-aid have been donated by the Santa Barbara County Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. These funds are for the study of, and work 
with, cerebral palsied children, and they have been allotted to a number of 
students professionally interested in the field of speech correction. 


LOANS 


The federal government, various organizations, and individuals have con- 
tributed toward the creation of several student loan funds. The gifts for this 
purpose are administered by the University in accordance with the conditions 
laid down by the donors and the administrative regulations of the Board of 
Regents. Unless otherwise specified, loans are made without interest while 
the student is in the University. Students in good standing who are facing 
emergencies should apply to the office of the Dean of Students for further 
information. Loans are available from the following: 


California Federation of Women’s Clubs Loan Fund 

Lawrence E. Chenoweth Memorial Loan Fund 

David Gray, Jr., Loan Fund 

Willis Edwin Leonard Memorial Loan Fund 

Ednah Rich Morse Loan Fund 

7Santa Barbara Musie Loan Fund 

Isabelle Price Loan Fund 

Santa Barbara County Federation of Women’s Clubs Foreign Students 
Loan Fund 

Santa Barbara Senior Loan Fund 

Schurer O. Werner Memorial Loan Fund 

Warren E. Schutt Memorial Loan Fund 

Pioneer Memorial Student Loan Fund 

Laura E. Settle California Retired Teachers Association Fund 

Elias Hick and Edward Jones Foreign Students Loan Fund 

National Defense Educational Act Loan Fund 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


A Student Health Service, staffed by licensed physicians and registered 
nurses, is maintained by University of California, Santa Barbara. Its purpose 
is to conserve time for classwork and studies by the prevention and treatment 
of the majority of injuries and illnesses which students might incur during 
their enrollment on the Santa Barbara campus. In addition, all required 
physical examinations are performed at the Health Center, one of which is the 
physical examination necessary for all students entering for the first time or 
returning after an absence of one semester or after having discontinued school 
because of illness, 

Each student registering in the fall and continuing through the spring 
semester, and each student registering in the spring semester may, at need, 
have such medical care as the Student Health Service is staffed and equipped 
to provide from the first day of the semester in which the student first regis- 
ters during the academic year to the last day of the spring semester of the 
same academic year, or to the date of official withdrawal from the University. 
Additional service may be provided for seven days after the last day of the 
semester at the discretion of the Director of the Student Health Service. Any 
prospective registrant who receives health service and who does not register 
for the next following semester shall be required to pay toward the cost of the 
service rendered him up to the amount of the incidental fee. 

It is to be emphasized that this service is made possible by the general 
funds of the University and in part by the staff physicians, and is not a total 

jy Apply to the Department of Music. 
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health insurance plan; therefore, the services are limited by the staff and 
facilities available. 

If a student is hospitalized and it becomes obvious he cannot expect to con- 
tinue his classes successfully, he will not be discharged to his home or family 
physician until he can be safely moved. 

It is recommended that prospective students have existing physical defects 
corrected prior to enrollment at Santa Barbara. The Student Health Service 
will be unable to assume responsibility for treatment of abnormalities present 
at the time of admission, or for visual or dental defects. 

The student should bear in mind the fact that the Health Service may sup- 
plement but does not supplant the family physician. Full and mutual coopera- 
tion is encouraged between student, Student Health Service, and the family 


physician. STUDENT COUNSELING 


The counseling program at Santa Barbara gives attention to the individual 
needs and capabilities of all students. 

Students who contemplate attending the University may receive advice from 
the deans and department chairmen. After admission, a departmental faculty 
adviser is assigned to each student to assist him in planning his academic 
career. 

The Dean of Students and his staff are available for discussion and advice 
in regard to general orientation to college life, study techniques, study loads, 
social problems, housing, employment, loans, scholarships, vocational plan- 
ning, and adjustment problems. The Foreign Student Adviser is available 
for special consultation in the Dean’s office. 

Through the Counseling Center, students are provided professional assist- 
ance in educational and vocational planning, and with personal problems that 
might be a deterrent to the student’s progress in the University. 

The academic deans are responsible for the general curricula followed by 
all students. They counsel students in regard to the nature and organization 
of majors, changes in majors, and the general education programs. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The faculty expects a student to devote the major part of his time to his 
studies. Although many students plan to earn part or all of their expenses, 
it is strongly advised that students attempt no outside employment until they 
have made saisfactory adjustment to the demands of their academic work 
and of university life. Some students are able to carry an average program 
and from ten to twenty hours of outside work without jeopardizing scholar- 
ship, health, or participation in college activities. It is recommended that 
lower classmen plan to work no more than twenty hours a week. Outside em- 
ployment should be reduced or discontinued if it interferes with academic 
work, since the student’s first responsibility is to his studies. Applications for 
part-time work are made through the School and College Placement Service, 
Building 431, Room 129. 

If a student is largely self-supporting or not in good health he must con- 
sider at the outset that more than the minimal number of semesters may be 
necessary to obtain a degree. 

A student should not arrange for employment until his academic program 
is planned for the semester. If his program does not permit regular working 
hours throughout the semester, the student should seek employment of shorter 
duration or irregular hours which may be fitted into his program. There are 
part-time jobs available for women and men; however, it is not always pos- 
sible at the time of registration to place each student desiring employment. 

Men and women students interested in working part time should inform the 
Office of Industrial Placement. Placement in part-time employment is ar- 
ranged by this office. There are opportunities for various types of employ- 
ment, including work on an exchange basis for board and room. 
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Any student employed ten or more hours per week should so notify the 
Office of the Dean of Men or the Office of the Dean of Women. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT SERVICE 


To assist students in securing employment, both while in college and upon 
graduation, the University of California, Santa Barbara, has established a 
School and College Placement Service which includes an Office of Teacher 
Placement and an Office of Industrial Placement. 

The Office of Teacher Placement is maintained for the mutual service of 
school officials and the University’s credentialed graduates. 

An individual folder for each student is prepared and maintained perma- 
nently in the Office of Teacher Placement, either in the active or inactive file, 
depending upon the status of the registrant. The same interest is maintained 
in former students as in those who are just completing work at the University, 
and the services of the Office of Teacher Placement are available to former 
students upon their request. The Office reserves the right of recommendation 
of candidates for positions. 

The Office of Industrial Placement, designed for men and women graduates 
majoring in fields other than teaching, arranges on-campus interviews with 
industrial recruiters and assists students in securing full-time positions upon 
graduation. In addition, the services of the Office are available to those seek- 
ing part-time employment while attending the University. 

There is no guarantee that positions will be obtained for students, but 
every reasonable effort is made in their behalf. All candidates for positions 
are expected to reimburse the Office of Teacher Placement and the Office of 
Industrial Placement for telephone messages and telegrams found necessary 
by the Placement Office Manager in transactions in behalf of the students. Ac- 
cumulative placement records are maintained for each registrant, and tran- 
scripts of scholastic records may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar of 
the University. Transfer of application folders is made between University of 
California, Santa Barbara, and the University of California, Berkeley, Davis, 
Los Angeles, and Riverside. 


THE STUDENT UNION 


Within the Student Union are lounge and recreation rooms, the Student 
Union Store, the Associated Students offices, the Student Union Coffee Shop, 
and other facilities incident to student activities on campus. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Student Organizations. The major student organizations include the Associ- 
ated Students, the Associated Men Students, the Associated Women Students, 
and departmental and class organizations. 

Residence Hall Organizations. Students in residence halls are organized in 
living groups and conduct social, recreational, and cultural activities for their 
members. All these organizations are integrated by means of a Residence 
Hall Council. Student government at this level is coordinated with the As- 
sociated Students through participation of council members on appropriate 
Associated Student committees and boards. 

Sororities and Fraternities: There are eight national sororities and eight 
national fraternities. These function through the Panhellenic Council and 
the Interfraternity Council respectively. New women students may apply for 
Fall Rush after July 1, 1960. The deadline for return of completed application 
forms is September 2, 1960. Further information about these organizations 
may be secured from the Office of the Dean of Students. 

Phrateres. This is a women’s international social and service organization 
open to all women students. 
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In addition to these, the University of California, Santa Barbara, offers 
opportunity for membership in many national honorary professional fraterni- 
ties, national and local service organizations, and special-interest groups. 
There are fourteen academic honorary organizations and six honorary service 
organizations as listed below. In addition, there are a number of departmental 
clubs not listed. 


Honorary Organizations 


Alpha Mu Gamma (Foreign Lan- 
guage) 

Alpha Phi Gamma (Journalism) 

Beta Beta Beta (Biology) 

Cal Club (Intercampus) 

Chi Alpha Delta (Elementary Edu- 
cation) 

Delta Phi Upsilon (Early Childhood 
Edueation ) 

Epsilon Pi Tau (Industrial Arts) 

Epsilon Xi Epsilon (Electricity) 

Gamma Epsilon Tau (Graphic Arts) 


Kappa Delta Pi (Education) 

Kappa Omicron Phi (Home Eco- 
nomics) 

Phi Alpha Theta (History) 

Phi Beta (Women majoring in 
Speech or Music) 

Pi Sigma Alpha (Political Science) 

Scabbard and Blade (Military Sei- 
ence) 

Sigma Delta Mu (Metal Working) 

Tau Kappa Alpha (Forensics) 

Theta Alpha Phi (Dramatics) 


Honorary Service Organizations 


Alpha Phi Omega (Scout Leadership) 
Block C (Lettermen) 

Blue Key National (Upperclassmen ) 
Chimes (Junior Women) 


Colonel’s Coeds (ROTC support) 
Crown and Scepter (Senior Women) 
Spurs (Sophomore Women) 
Squires (Sophomore Men) 


Student Activities. The Associated Students sponsor the publication of a 
semiweekly newspaper, a yearbook, a directory, a program of intercollegiate 
athletics, debating, radio programs, speech contests, dramatics, a dance con- 
cert, musical productions, assembly programs, and a special program of 
dances, picnics, and assemblies. 

Eligibility for Office in Student Organizations. In order to be a candidate 
for office, or to maintain an office, a student must have a total scholastic 
average of at least a grade C, and must have earned at least a grade C average 
the previous semester and carry a program of no less than 12 units, unless 
practice teaching is a part of the program. 


STUDENT MAIL 


Students residing on the campus may receive mail addressed to them in eare 
of the residence halls. 

For on-campus communications, boxes are provided in the Student Union 
building where messages may be left for, and received by, students. 

A U.S. Post Office substation is located in the Student Union Store. Its 
services include selling stamps, mailing insured or other packages, and han- 
dling certified or registered mail. 


CAMPUS OFFICE HOURS 


Normally, campus offices are open 8-12, 1-5, Monday through Friday. The 

Office of Public Information is open Saturday morning, 9-12, in addition. 

Limited general information may be obtained from the library over the week 

end. Matters pertaining to admissions and housing may be arranged by mail. 
Campus telephone: WOodland 7-5611. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


The following regulations apply to students of both the Applied Arts and 
Letters and Science divisions. 

Unit and Grade-Point Requirements. A minimum of 120 semester units and 
twice as many grade points, is required for graduation with a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. In order to graduate, the candidate’s record must show twice as 
many grade points as there are units in the total credit value of all courses 
undertaken in the University of California. Moreover, the student must main- 
tain at least a C average in the field of study which constitutes a major or a 
minor, and at least a grade C average in the upper division work taken in the 
major. 

The attention of transfer students is directed to the fact that this minimum 
average must be maintained in the courses undertaken in the University of 
California. Half of the minimum number of units required for graduation 
will normally be completed in lower division status. No fewer than 40 units 
of the total requirements must be selected from upper division courses taken 
in upper division status, 

Extension Credit toward Graduation. Work taken in University of Cali- 
fornia extension courses prefixed by X, XB, XD, XL, XR, XSB, or in 
extension courses acceptable for transfer to the University of California from 
other universities, may be counted toward graduation. Such courses taken 
while the student is regularly enrolled at Santa Barbara must be (1) ineluded 
in the student’s program, (2) counted as a part of the student’s course load, 
and (3) approved by the student’s adviser. The entire approved study list 
must be filed with the Registrar’s Office before the work is undertaken. 
Petition forms requesting authorization for such extension and corre- 
spondence courses may be obtained at the Registrar’s information window. 

Residence Requirement. Every candidate for a bachelor’s degree is required 
to have been enrolled at the Santa Barbara campus during the senior or final 
year of residence. Twenty-four units must be completed while so enrolled. 
For this purpose, it is permissible to offer Summer Session work undertaken 
at Santa Barbara, but the student must complete at least one regular semester 
of his senior or final year in resident courses of instruction. Credit earned by 
special examinations taken at Santa Barbara does not meet this requirement. 

For the student’s protection, he. should file a petition to enroll in any 
course taken off campus during the senior year before enrolling in that course. 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS 


A knowledge of the provisions and principles of the United States Constitu- 
tion and of American history, including American institutions and ideals, 
and of the principles of state and local government established under the 
Constitution of the State of California, is required of all candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree. This requirement may be satisfied by any of the fol- 
lowing choices: 


1. Political Science 20 and one of the following: History 17A, 17B, or 8B. 

2. History 17A-17B. 

3. History 8A—8B. 

4. Any two upper division courses chosen from the following: Political 
Science 100, 113, 152, 157, 172; History 171, 173A, 173B, 174, 175, 177, 
181, 

5. Political Science 20 and any one of the upper division courses listed in 
4 above. 
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6. Passing a noneredit examination in American history or American in- 
stitutions. For further information see the Department of Political 
Science. 

7. Presenting evidence that the requirement has been satisfied at another 
collegiate institution whose credits are acceptable for transfer at the 
University of California, Santa Barbara. 


Credit for any of the above courses earned in University Extension or in sum- 
mer session may be used in fulfilling this requirement. 

In special instances a deviation from these methods of satisfying the re- 
quirement may be authorized by the appropriate divisional dean. 


MILITARY SCIENCE 


Every able-bodied male undergraduate in the lower division who is a citizen 
of the United States, unless he is over twenty-three years of age and has been 
officially notified of exemption, must report immediately at the time of pre- 
enrollment for enrollment in military science. Students must list the pre- 
scribed courses in military science on their study card with other courses. 
Students claiming exemption from all or part of the basic course because of 
noncitizenship, physical disability, active service in the Armed Forces, or 
previous R.O.T.C. training may petition the University for exemption. The 
petition for excuse from, or deferment of, military science must be filed on 
or before pre-enrollment day. A student who petitions to be excused from 
military science must nevertheless present himself to the proper instructors 
for enrollment while action on his petition is pending. 

Upon submission of a petition, veterans of the Armed Forces may be ex- 
empted from the basic course and may, upon application, be admitted to the 
advanced course when upper division academic standing has been achieved. 

If a student subject to this requirement lists the prescribed course on his 
study ecard, and thereafter without authority fails to appear for work in the 
course, his neglect will be reported to the Chancellor, the academic deans, 
Dean of Students and the student’s major adviser. The Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics may invoke temporary and immediate suspension. The 
student’s case will be referred to a review board who will report its findings 
and recommendations to the Chancellor through the appropriate dean. 

Further information about the requirement in military science, including 
a statement of the grounds upon which students may be excused from this 
work, is obtainable from the Department of Military Science. 

Students who enter the University with advanced standing will have the re- 
quirements in military science reduced in accordance with the following 
schedule, unless military science units earned in any of these semesters are 
used as the basis of exemption: 


Required Military Science 


Any credit of less than 12 units................--- 4 semesters 
One semester (12, 1M1ts jo. ees wee ec rs ae a 3 semesters 
Two semesters (24 units) ..........-:2-ss050+--8e 2 semesters 
Three semesters (36 units) ...........+.-s+22000: 1 semester 
Four semesters (48 units) ..........--eeeeeeeees None 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The 2-unit requirement in physical education should be satisfied by enroll- 
ment in activity courses through four consecutive semesters in the freshman 
and sophomore years. (See pages 163-165.) Upon recommendation by the 
University physician, a student who is unable to enroll in activities courses 
must enroll in special individual adaptation classes. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF UNITS 


The major in both divisions is usually limited to 40 units. Each division re- 
quires students to follow its program in general education. In addition to 
meeting requirements of the major department and of the division, the stu- 
dent will normally have some free electives. 


Lower Division 


The lower division offers the first two years of study and training in practical 
arts and sciences and in liberal arts and sciences. This includes approximately 
60 units of the total program. The emphasis in all departments is upon general 
education rather than specialization. 


ONE-SEMESTER PROGRAM FOR FRESHMEN WHO Do Nor DECLARE A MAJOR 


(These students must report either to the Office of Dean of Applied Arts 
or the Office of Dean of Letters and Science.) 


Units 

PULSE OT SUN ICC AMET eo) eae ee 3 
(No credit for Subject A) 

2. History 8A, 17A, or Political Science 20.......................... 3 
pripiniogyalayC hemistrysi15, orjPhysics 15 fess0, 0.0.4 6) deal ots kee: 4 or 3 
SAP CCLiVGN Mrten eee ents Wateun Me 30 Wits FA hes oh ol Li geen f 2-6 
Dai SyAlcee educa tlOlmre. 00 Emme TOURED Me eriimlaw Orl® bape rine 4 3 
pehiitary: sclencon( moll \My i) Went On Seine 8 wut ieeee wi liege’ she 13 


Students anticipating the declaration of majors in mathematics, music, 
physics, chemistry, or early childhood education may delay graduation by 
electing this program. 


Upper Division 


The upper division of the University emphasizes the last two years of the four- 
year curriculum. Fifty semester units must be completed in the upper divi- 
sion; no fewer than 40 units of this total requirement must be elected from 
upper division courses. To be admitted to the upper division, the student must 
normally have completed the lower division requirements and must have satis- 
fied such other requirements as the department of his choice has established. 
In order to take upper division courses, a student with fewer than 55 units 
must petition the dean of his division. Failure to obtain such permission may 
invalidate the student’s program. 

The chairman of the department in which a student registers assigns the 
student’s chief adviser. The student must consult this adviser for assistance 
in all program and other curricular problems, 

The student should choose his major field of study with great care. Per- 
sonal preference, individual qualifications, and future ambitions should be 
carefully weighed. It should be kept in mind that a change of major after 
entering the upper division is likely to prove costly in both units and time. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS 
IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


In the interests of a substantial general education, the following minimum 
basic requirements must be met by all majors in the division: 
Units 
AT USS OU eINURC Es ater Pte eee te A 4 
(An appreciation course must be taken in at least one department. 
Activity courses are allowed in one department) 
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Units 
Controlled electives from fields of general education.............--- 5-6 
(Courses vary from department to department ) 
English and speech ......-..seeeeee eens ce rete rent cetecentcens 12 
(Including English 1A-1B and Speech 11) 
Military science (MeN) ........seee cree etter eee etree nee eenaes 0-6 
Physical education activities ....... 0+ esses eee eee eee eee ness 2 
Psychology 1A... +++ qedehitlD sept «<i t - aiea 3 
SeieNCOS | oe ae ce © wise v5.6 Wb loins « WA, nie ellelerngge opie © mean inte nea 9-10 


(Both biological and physical sciences or mathematics, including 

at least one laboratory course, must be included) 
Sovialselences . se. es 2S, I as eS ae Oa, tec 9 
(See pages 57 and 58 in regard to the American History and Institu- 


tions requirement) 


The departments offering majors in the Division of Applied Arts meet the 
above requirements in somewhat different ways. Students interested in a 
specific major are counseled to seek advice from the proposed major depart- 
ment, or from the divisional dean. See page 24 for majors in the applied arts. 


FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN THE APPLIED ARTS 


A freshman student in the Division of Applied Arts normally selects a depart- 
mental major if he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, under 
proper advisement, the selection of a major may be deferred for one or two 
semesters. Generally speaking, a student in this division will, after counseling 
with his faculty adviser, select his electives from subjects that are appropriate 
to his special interests. 

To provide common experience in basie college courses, all entering fresh- 
men in the Division of Applied Arts are required to take the program listed 
below. With the exception of elective courses, all subjects in the freshman 
year are from the basic general education core required of students in the 
Division of Applied Arts prior to graduation. 


First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 
1. Controlled electives ..........- 4 1. Controlled electives ........... 4 
(Chosen by proposed major de- (Chosen by proposed major de- 
partment. ) partment. ) 
2. English 1A (or Subject A*) .... 3 2. English 1B (prerequisite 1A)... 3 
3. Military science and tactics..... 1% 8. Military science and tactics..... 13 
4. Physical education ..........-- 4 4. Physicalseducationy. ae -n-toenaneens 3 
5 SclienGo ec ee es store. ener 3-4 5. SCION COs cies este bison 3 
(a) Biological Science 1A, or (a) Biological Science 1B (pre- 
(b) Physics 15 or requisite 1A), or 
Chemistry 15, or (b) Physics 15 or 
(c) Other sciences or mathematics Chemistry 15, or 
approved by the division for (c) Other sciences or mathematics 
major students approved by the division for 
6 Socialiscicncemaere wine tie emo 3 major students 
6aSocial sciences... = «skaeieteee ees 3 


Students in Applied Arts who elect a foreign language or for whom a for- 
eign language is required should usually defer the social science requirement 
and schedule foreign language in the freshman year. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE DIVISION OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


The Division of Letters and Science requires each student to complete a pro- 
gram of general education designed to acquaint him with the cultural heritage 
of his society. In consultation with advisers, students select courses which in- 


* See pages 40 and 41 for note on Subject A. 
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troduce them to five broad subject areas; they then elect additional courses 
in at least three of the five areas. Since departmental recommendations may 
vary slightly within the general education program, attention is drawn to the 
“Major requirement lists” issued upon matriculation by the Office of the 
Registrar. 


PROGRAM IN GENERAL EDUCATION FOR MAJORS IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


1, Literature and Foreign Language Units 
Rta Sip nadia 18%» cptoetetuadie 1 ci /9 174, Baal ba cress dalanrue stirs ce dee, 6 
pay Rarcirielan suspen 40% ul nase aie. vot .cetisdel vd ecm. n 0-12 (18) 


English: any literature course, OR 
Foreign Language: any literature course, OR 


precehain eLOUA MOU BwLO%. foe) cio cues, whe Gok ois ace 3 (4) 
2. Natural Science and Mathematies 
(a) Biology 1A, OR Botany 1, OR OOO EV MA Wy ait roe oo ini gh 4 
Uy. Chemistry loc ORsPhysicat seo wy Wee eee UO 3 
(c) Elective: 3 to 4 units chosen from 6(b) below..........._.. 3 (4) 
3. Social Science and Psychology 
(a) Anthropology 2, OR Psychology 1A, 101, OR Sociology 1.... 3 
7(b) Elective: 3 units chosen from G( Gy, belowmldsem adianinct ses ob 3 
4, History and Philosophy 
DLO) st Listormnmaniye? Cunseley Wart. Wl Wadd. coy. 00's... 3 
HEL AP AGL ORIN ing EI Ge Ce ea ee 3 
we arhand «Music (take'a ORD ORe) os). bined: naes ceniecees ccc, + 


(a) Art 1 and Music 15, OR 

(b) Art 1 and two art units chosen from 6(€) below, OR 

(c) Musie 15 and two musie units chosen from 6(e€) below, exclu- 
sive of activities. 


6. Area Requirements: at least 15 additional units from outside the 
major discipline, dispersed among at least 3 areas with no more 
than 7 units (or two 4-unit courses) in any one area. The choice 
of elective courses is subject to satisfaction of prerequisites which 
may include congéntaof instructor sy .!). seuss lk deere, ons 15 


(a) English: any literature course 
Foreign Language: any literature course 
Speech: 11, 42, 45, 130, 142, 154, 160A, 160B, 167 
(b) Biology: 1B, 30, 130, 131, 150, 195A, 195B 
Botany: 2, 3, 105, 106, 140, 151 
Zoology: 1B, 104, 118A, 113B 
Chemistry 15 
Physies 15 
Geology: 2, 3, 7, 101, 105, 107, 109, 117 
Mathematics: 3A, 30, 32 
(c) Anthropology: any course 
Economies: 1A, 1B, 10, any upper division course 
Geography 1 
{Political Science: any course 
Psychology: any course 
Religious Institutions: any course 
Sociology: any course 
(d) jHistory: any course 
Philosophy: 31, any upper division course 


*, + See asterisk (*) and dagger (}) footnotes on the next page, 
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(e) Art: 4, 8, 102 through 119 inclusive 
Music: 16, 115 through 119 inclusive, upper division activity 
courses (maximum 2 units) 


7. Additional Requirements Units 
(a) Physical Education ..........sssesee eee e eee e cece eeeeces 2 
(b) Military Science (men) .......-....-+ esses eee eee eeeee 0-6 


FRESHMAN PROGRAM IN LETTERS AND SCIENCE 

A freshman student in the Division of Letters and Science may select a major 
subject if he is reasonably sure of his future interests. However, the selection 
of a major may be deferred for one year in the interest of general orienta- 
tion to college work. See page 59 for a one-semester program for freshmen 
who do not declare a major. The following program is recommended for all 
entering freshmen who have selected a major in the Division of Letters and 
Science. 


First SEMESTER Units SECOND SEMESTER Units 

1) English Lays os 2 x 0s 2.05 ces euoere 3 1-English®1 Br. ota. cess oe 3 
DE AUER NIC) 5 5.5.0.4 60 pOmowodeum.t 3-4 2. Lianguage’l. 71.) oe ee ener ee 3-4 
3. Military Science and Tactics.... 13 3. Military Science and Tactics.... 13 
4. Physical Education ........... 3 4 Physical, Hducacion scene ene 3 
5. Elective from group 2, 3, or 4 5. Elective from group 2, 3, or 4 

BDOVE. 2 cicleee ctoteeee toeeeste or eks coder tate 3-4 abOVe™ oie ac Ae fice eee ere 3-4 
6. Electives from general education 6. Electives from general education 

and from departmental require- and from departmental require- 

PAT Beis M6 Geno Grodd.c cma om te 2-6 ments ©) 00). See eee 2-6 


Courses To Be Completed in Lower Division Standing 


In order to avoid conflict with major subject areas, the majority of the units 
in the general education core should be completed in lower division standing. 


STUDENT TEACHING 


The public schools of the city of Santa Barbara and near-by cities and towns 
afford the laboratory for student teaching. Both demonstration of modern 
practices and supervision of student teachers are carried out by selected 
teachers and principals of these schools under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Education. Student teachers are placed in all grades from the kinder- 


* The division requires the completion of course 3 in one language or course 2 in each 
of two languages. The requirement may be satisfied partially or wholly by one foreign 
language taken in high school as follows: 


Two years high school foreign language—4 university units 
Three years high school foreign language—8 university units 


Four years high school foreign language—12 university units 
Students continuing their high school language in the university should do so as soon as 
possible after entrance. Foreign students should consult the Foreign Student Adviser. 


Beginning in the spring semester of 1961 foreign language courses 1—4 will carry 3 
credits each rather than 4 as in earlier semesters. Schedules of class meetings will be 
rearranged accordingly. For students beginning their work in foreign language in the 
spring of 1961 or later the divisional requirement will be as follows: 


The division requires the completion of course 4 in one foreign language or course 3 
in each of two languages. The requirement may be met partially or wholly by foreign 
language courses taken in high school, normally as follows: 


Two years of one language in high school—may enter college language 2. 
Three years of one language in high school—may enter college language 3. 


A student who has taken four years of one foreign language in high school is not 
required to take foreign language in college. 

A student who gives evidence of adequate competence is urged to seek the permis- 
sion of the Department of Foreign Languages and Literatures to enter a University 


language course higher than the one to which he would normally be assigned. 


+ The attention of the student is directed to the requirement in American History and 
Institutions which may be satisfied by upper or lower division courses. (See pages 57 
and 58.) 
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garten through the secondary schools. For further information, see pages 102 
and 103 and the descriptions under the respective departments. 


Requirements 


Grades. In order to register for student teaching at the early childhood, 
elementary, junior high and special secondary level, the student must have 
maintained a scholarship average of grade C or higher in courses taken in the 
University of California. 

At the conclusion of any semester, should the student’s average fall below 
grade C, he may not register for student teaching until the C average has 
been reestablished. 

No student may be graduated, with teaching credentials, with less than a C 
average in student teaching. When the scholarship average in student teaching 
falls below grade C, additional units beyond the 120 total units required for 
graduation will be imposed until the average grade in student teaching 
reaches the C standard. Any grade below a C in directed teaching is not 
considered of “passing quality.” 

An applicant for the general secondary credential must have earned certain 
undergraduate grade-point averages. During his junior and senior years he 
must have maintained a grade-point average of 2.75 in his major and 2.50 
in his academic work in general. In applying these standards, the Committee 
on Admissions and Graduation may give some consideration to high scores 
attained on the achievement tests of the Educational Testing Service, or on 
the Graduate Record Examination, or on both. 

Every student who has been admitted to the University of California, Santa 
Barbara, as an applicant for the general secondary credential and a fifth year 
of work must maintain an over-all minimum grade-point average of 2.75 in 
courses undertaken by him in his major, in his minor, and in education. A 
student who fails to maintain these standards of scholarship is subject to 
dismissal from the credential program. 


Examinations for Student Teaching 


Proficiency Test. Before commencing their student teaching, majors in any 
department must pass a proficiency test in the statutory subjects (reading, 
arithmetic, spelling, language, and penmanship). All students who desire to 
be recommended for a teaching credential by the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, or who plan to do student teaching to satisfy requirements 
for a teaching credential must meet this requirement. This test should be 
taken not later than the first semester of the junior year or preferably the 
first half of the sophomore year. In the ease of transfers, it should be taken 
as nearly as possible in conformity with this schedule. 

In the case of graduate or limited graduate students, the test should be 
taken at the first opportunity after registration here. It must be completed 
before a student teaching assignment will be given. 

Speech Test. All candidates for teaching credentials in any department of 
the University of California, Santa Barbara, must prove their proficiency in 
speech by passing Speech 11; transfer students may present transfer credit 
in Speech 11 or its equivalent and in addition must pass the speech pro- 
ficiency test during their first semester of enrollment at Santa Barbara. 
Speech majors or minors in this institution are not required to take the 
speech test. In special cases, Speech 46 or 172 may be substituted for Speech 
11 in satisfying this requirement. Students who complete Speech 11 with a D 
grade, or demonstrate lack of speech adjustment or show particular defects, 
either during the course work or in student teaching, may be required to take 
a corrective course or its equivalent. The speech test is given once each 
semester. Retests are allowed only in unusual cases. 
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Graduate or limited graduate students working toward a credential in this 
‘nstitution who have not had a speech course elsewhere should elect to take 
an upper division speech course here instead of Speech 11. If a speech course 
s transferred from another institution the speech test should be taken. 

Physical Examinations for Teaching Credentials. See page 103. 


Minors 


In most of the majors a minor is not required in order to complete require- 
ments for graduation, 

To satisfy the requirement for the State credential, students whose major 
is in junior high school education must complete two minors in subjects 
taught in high school. For those departments in which minors are required 
or recommended, see the departmental descriptions. Candidates for the gen- 
eral secondary credential should plan to complete at least one minor. 

Minors must be approved by the chairmen of the departments in which they 
are offered. At least a grade C average must be maintained in all courses 
taken at the University of California which are submitted for a minor for 
the Junior High School credential. 

Units Required for a Minor. Highteen to 20 units, of which 6 must be upper 
division, are, in general, required to complete a minor in any department. 
For details regarding the requirements for a minor in any department, the 
student should consult the chairman of that department. 

Minors Available. The following minors are offered at Santa Barbara: 
anthropology, art, biology, botany, chemistry, economics, education, English, 
French, geology, German, graphic arts, health education, history, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, mathematics, military science, musie (vocal, instru- 
mental, theory, public school), philosophy, physical education, physical 
science, physics, political science, psychology, Spanish, sociology, speech, and 
zoology. 


THE GRADUATE PROGRAM 


THE UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA, offers graduate programs 
leading to the Master of Arts degree and the general secondary credential in 
the fields listed below. 


THE MASTER OF ARTS 


Majors are offered in biology, botany, chemistry, economics (economic 
theory, American economic history, history of economic thought), English, 
history (the American West, Civil War and reconstruction), mathematics, 
music, philosophy, physical education, physics, political science, psychology, 
and zoology. 


THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


Majors are offered in art, biological science, English, French, German, home 
economics, industrial arts, mathematics, music, physical education, physical 
science, social science, Spanish, and speech and drama. 

Applications for graduate standing will be received from graduates of ree- 
ognized colleges and universities. The basis of selection will be promise of 
success in the proposed work, as judged largely by the previous college record. 
Only students with superior scholarship will be admitted to the graduate 
program. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING GRADUATE STUDY 


In order that prospective graduate students may better understand the con- 
ditions of admission to graduate standing and the requirements for earning 
a master’s degree or a general secondary credential, attention is directed to 
the rules briefly described below. 

All persons seeking graduate standing for the master’s degree or for the 
general secondary credential must apply to the officer in charge of graduate 
affairs through the Office of the Registrar. Each applicant must file with 
the Registrar two copies of a formal application and an official transcript 
of his record from each college and university he has attended, not later than 
July 15 for the fall semester, and not later than December 15 for the 
ensuing spring semester. The application blank may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University of California, Santa Barbara, Goleta, California. The 
application must be accompanied by a money order or bank draft for $5 
in payment of the application fee. Payment should be made for the exact 
amount, and checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to 
The Regents of the University of California. 

Approval of an application does not constitute a commitment on the part 
of the University to accept the applicant as a candidate for a degree or to 
recommend him for a credential. Certain requirements must be met while in 
graduate standing prior to a student’s formally becoming a candidate for a 
degree or receiving the recommendation for a credential. Moreover, the Uni- 
versity reserves the right to withhold or withdraw from any student the 
privilege of candidacy or of recommendation prior to the completion of 
requirements for a degree or credential. 

A limited number of teaching assistantships are available. More specific 
information may be obtained from the department chairman or the campus 
officer in charge of graduate affairs. 


THE GRADUATE STUDENT 


Graduate students at Santa Barbara are admitted either in regular or limited 
status. The basis of selection is promise of success in the work proposed, 
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which is judged largely on the previous college record. The campus officer 
in charge of graduate studies may deny admission if the record of scholarship 
is not sufficiently distinguished, or if the undergraduate program has not 
been of such character as to furnish an adequate foundation for advanced 
academic study. 

Students admitted in regular status must be enrolled in either or both of 
two programs: (A) that leading to the master’s degree, and (B) that leading 
to recommendations for the general secondary credential. 


A. Applicants for the Master's Degree 


A student may apply for graduate standing to seek the master’s degree. 
An applicant for this degree is subject to the following regulations: 


1.'!Admission. No student may be admitted to the program for the master’s 
degree without the approval of the chairman of his department, and the 
campus officer in charge of graduate affairs. 


2. Preparation. The student’s baccalaureate training must be substantially 
the equivalent to that required for the corresponding major at Santa 
Barbara. 


3 Residence. At least two semesters of academic residence are required 
of all students seeking the master’s degree. Each six- or eight-week 
summer session counts as one-half of one semester of residence. Further 
details may be obtained from the chairman of the department. 


4. Program. The program of every student who is seeking the master’s 
degree must be approved by his department. At least 24 units of grad- 
uate work are required for the degree; 12 of these units will normally 
be in courses numbered in the 200 series. Students seeking the master’s 
degree may enroll in courses numbered 198 and 199, but may not utilize 
them to satisfy the 24 units required for the master’s degree. Further 
information regarding course requirements may be obtained from the 
chairman of the department. 

5. Candidacy. Admission to candidacy is not automatic. Approximately 
one semester prior to the completion of the requirements for the mas- 
ter’s degree, an applicant for the degree must make formal petition for 
advancement to candidacy. Further details may be obtained from the 
office of the campus officer in charge of graduate affairs. 


6. Thesis. A thesis, creative work project, or comprehensive examination 
is required of every candidate for the master’s degree. Further details 
are available from the chairman of the department concerned. 


7. Standards of Scholarship. Every student who has been admitted as an 
applicant for the master’s degree must maintain at least a 3.0 grade- 
point average in courses accepted by his department chairman as part 
of the 24 units required for the master’s degree program. In addition, 
the student in the program must maintain a 3.0 average at the close 
of the first semester of residence. A student who fails to maintain 
these standards of scholarship is subject to dismissal from the program. 


Applications for Recommendation for the 
General Secondary Credential 


A student may apply for graduate standing for the purpose of obtaining 
the general secondary credential. An applicant for this credential is sub- 
ject to the following regulations as well as those imposed by the State 
Department of Education: 


1. Admission. No student may be admitted as an applicant for the general 
secondary credential unless his application is approved by the chairman 
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of the department of his teaching major, and the campus officer in 
charge of graduate affairs. 


2. Preparation. The student’s baccalaureate training must be substantially 
the same as that required in the field of his teaching major at Santa 
Barbara. The applicant’s undergraduate program must exhibit breadth 
in general education in such fields as the fine arts, languages and 
literature, the sciences, psychology, philosophy, and the social sciences. 
Deficiencies in this regard must be removed prior to admission to ean- 
didacy as prescribed by the chairman of the department of the teach- 
ing major and approved by the campus officer in charge of graduate 
affairs. 


3. Scholarship. An applicant for the general secondary credential must 
have earned certain undergraduate grade-point averages. Admission 
into the general secondary program requires a 2.5 grade-point average 
for all work taken in the junior and senior years and a 2.75 grade-point 
average for work taken in the major during the junior and senior years. 
In applying these standards, the campus officer in charge of graduate 
affairs may give some consideration to high scores attained on the 
achievement tests of a recognized national testing service. 

Every student who has been admitted to the Santa Barbara campus 
as an applicant for the general secondary credential must maintain an 
over-all minimum grade-point average of 2.75 in courses undertaken by 
him in his major, in his minor, and in education. In addition, the 
student in the general secondary credential program must maintain a 
2.75 average at the close of the first semester of residence, A student 
who fails to maintain these standards of scholarship is subject to 
dismissal from the credential program. 


4. Residence. The residence requirements for recommendation for the gen- 
eral secondary credential are the same as those for the master’s degree. 


5. Program. The program of every student who is seeking the general 
secondary credential must be approved by the chairman of the depart- 
ment of his teaching major, in consultation with the Department of 
Education. To be recommended for the credential, the student must 
complete at least 24 units of upper division work, or graduate work, 
or both. A teaching major and a teaching minor must be completed. 
Only in the Division of Letters and Science may a candidate with a 
nonteaching major qualify for recommendation, In such cases, two 
teaching minors must be completed. Applicants with a major in the 
Division of Applied Arts must complete a minor in the Division of 
Letters and Science. Every applicant must receive the approval of the 
Committee on Teaching Eligibility before he undertakes his student 
teaching. Not later than mid-semester immediately preceding a student 
teaching assignment a student must file with his major department an 
application for student teaching. This application will be forwarded 
within two weeks by the department to the Director of Student Teach- 
ing. Further details regarding program requirements may be obtained 
from the chairman of the major department. 


6. Candidacy. Admission to candidacy is not automatic. Approximately 
one semester prior to the completion of the requirements for the general 
secondary credential, an applicant for the credential must make formal 
petition for advancement to candidacy. Further details may be obtained 
from the office of the campus officer in charge of graduate affairs. 
Admission to candidacy is subject to the approval of the department 
of the student’s major in consultation with the department of the 
student’s minor, and with the Department of Education. 
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THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


The general secondary credential authorizes the holder to teach any or all 
subjects (with the exception of classes organized under the provisions of 
the Federal and State Vocational Education Acts) in all grades of any 
junior college, senior high school, four-year high school, junior high school, 
and the seventh and eighth grades of elementary school. 

A student must apply for graduate standing for the purpose of obtaining 
the general secondary credential. 


Curricular Requirements 


A. The eandidate must complete a teaching major of at least 36 units, with a 
minimum of 12 units in upper division and/or graduate courses. At least 
6 units in subject fields commonly taught in secondary schools must be 
earned while the student is in graduate standing. He must also complete 
a teaching minor of 20 units as prescribed by the minor departments. Stu- 
dents with a major in the Division of Applied Arts must present a minor 
from the Division of Letters and Science, except that male students in 
either division may present a minor in military science. 

Teaching majors and minors in the Division of Letters and Science are: 
art; biological sciences—biology, botany, or zoology; English; mathe- 
maties; music; physical sciences—chemistry, geology, physics, physical 
science; social sciences—economies, history, political science, social sci- 
ence, sociology; speech. Teaching majors and minors in the Division of 
Applied Arts are: home economies, industrial arts, music, men’s physical 
education, women’s physical education, speech. 


B. Candidates must complete 24 units in education. See page 102. 


LIMITED GRADUATE STATUS 


Limited graduate students normally are those with a bachelor’s degree but 
ineligible for admission to graduate standing. 

Students admitted to the graduate program in this status may enroll only 
in upper division courses. Transfer to regular graduate status may occur 
subsequently, if, in the opinion of the chairman of the student’s major 
department and the campus officer in charge of graduate affairs, the scholar- 
ship of the student during his residence at Santa Barbara in limited status 
has been sufficiently distinguished. 

Standards of Scholarship. Students in limited graduate status must main- 
tain a 3.0 average at the close of the first semester of residence, and, there- 
after, a 3.0 average on the total work undertaken, or disqualification will 
result. Readmission after disqualification is at the discretion of the campus 
officer in charge of graduate affairs, but the readmission must be in the 
same status as that held when disqualification was incurred. 


CAREERS FOR GRADUATES OF A 
LIBERAL ARTS PROGRAM 


THE FIRST CAREER a student in a liberal arts program pursues is the university 
itself. Here he will remain, if he enters as a freshman and later obtains 
his A.B., for four years; here, whatever his major, he will take work in sci- 
ence, literature, philosophy, history, the fine arts, and a variety of other 
subjects; here, his total academic experience may include more than forty 
separate semester courses; and, finally, what happens to him here ean alter 
the entire course of his later life. 

A student’s first obligation to his career within the liberal arts program 
is to make it the most exciting one possible for himself as an individual ; 
and he can best do this by selecting the subjects and the teachers that offer 
his own particular mind the greatest stimulation and the greatest possible 
opportunities for growth. He will discover what these courses are, and who 
these teachers are, with the help of fellow students, faculty advisers, and 
his own experience as he proceeds from semester to semester. If his career 
within the college is a suecess—that is, if he achieves, in pursuing it, a maxi- 
mum of intellectual exhilaration and a minimum of sheer boredom—he will 
leave college with the best possible preparation for his own future: an edu- 
cated mind and a habit of enthusiastic response to any challenge that may 
confront him. 

Besides being a career in itself, a liberal arts program also offers its stu- 
dents varying degrees of opportunity to prepare themselves for specific sorts 
of life work after graduation. For some later careers, such as that of a doctor 
or a physicist, preparation needs to begin early and requires careful plan- 
ning; for others, such as that of a lawyer, journalist, or businessman, much 
greater flexibility in choice of university courses and major subjects is possible. 
A few notes on specific careers which have been embarked on by graduates of 
the University of California, Santa Barbara, follow. 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, 
OTHER PLANT SCIENCES 


These professions require a strong program in the natural sciences with a 
major in botany. Preprofessional training in landscape architecture includes 
suitable courses in art. A year in a graduate or technical school subsequent 
to graduation forms a basis for a position of leadership in the field. 


BUSINESS 


Business opportunities, especially in the executive branches, are excellent 
today for graduates of liberal arts institutions. Many students, in preparation 
for a business career, major in economics; but many other majors, such as 
Hispanic-American studies, foreign languages, literature, or mathematics 
also number successful businessmen among their graduates. One of the lead- 
ing graduate schools of business administration in the United States today 
leaves the widest possible choice of courses and majors open to all applicants; 
its catalogue reads as follows: “To be eligible for admission... a man ordi. 
narily must hold a bachelor’s degree or its equivalent from a recognized 
collegiate institution in this country or abroad. There are no specifie courses, 
prerequisites, majors, or areas of concentration a man must have completed 
to qualify as an applicant. The Admissions Board is more interested in the 
quality of the man and the quality of the work done than it is in the specific 
courses taken.” 
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For students with specific undergraduate interests in various aspects of 
business the Santa Barbara campus offers a wide range of courses in the fields 
of government and business including accounting, statistics, economic theory 
and history, money and banking, business cycles, labor problems, government 
and business, and international trade. The Department of Industrial Arts 
offers a program in industrial management which prepares for specifie posi- 
tions in industry. 


COLLEGE TEACHING 


A student who, in the course of his college career, becomes sufficiently inter- 
ested in his major subject, or in some other subject, may wish to consider 
college teaching as a possible career. If so, he should seek advice from the 
faculty members in the area that interests him. He should also take into 
account, in planning his own future, the fact that most college teachers today 
find it an advantage to have the Ph.D. degree; and that for this degree, in 
many graduate schools, a knowledge of French, German, and sometimes a 
third language may be required. 


ENGINEERING 


Preéngineering students wishing to prepare for transfer to the undergrad- 
uate program of the Colleges of Engineering of the University of California 
should consult the ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE COLLEGES OF ENGINEERING, con- 
taining requirements for entrance at the junior level. Certain of the lower 
division required courses in engineering are not available at Santa Barbara. 
However, well-qualified students who prefer to obtain two years of work at 
Santa Barbara may then complete the junior entrance requirements, including 
the Upper Division Engineering Examination, on the Berkeley or Los Angeles 
campus during the summer following the sophomore year. Acceptance at the 
junior level is determined by the Colleges of Engineering on the basis of 
scholastic records, examination results and recommendations. The lower divi- 
sion engineering examination, an aptitude test, should be taken by prospec- 
tive engineering students before entry into the freshman year. 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


A career in the geological sciences is highly varied, often involving outdoor 
work as well as work in the laboratory. Skill in geology not only requires 
study within the specialty, but also a background in the major scientific 
disciplines. 

At Santa Barbara, the geology curriculum is designed for both the terminal 
bachelor degree student and the student planning on advanced work at 
graduate school. Advanced students may specialize in such subjects as 
petroleum geology, mining geology, paleontology, glacial geology, and 
marine geology plus many others. Graduates in geology may look forward 
to careers with oil and mining companies, state and federal geological 
surveys, or schools and colleges. 


JOURNALISM 
Journalism students throughout the United States may be found to be 
majors in almost any field traditionally associated with the liberal arts. 


LABORATORY TECHNICIANS 


Students interested in becoming laboratory technicians should inquire 
through the departmental secretary who will direct them to an adviser 
concerned with their specific field of interest. 
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LAW 


The legal profession regards a broad liberal arts education as its soundest 
background. Most valued prerequisites for later legal training are: the ability 
to write and speak with clarity and precision; a critical understanding of 
the human institutions and values with which the law deals; and creative 
power in thinking. The development of these fundamental capacities is not 
necessarily dependent upon any particular course or combination of courses, 
but must be fitted to individual interests and needs. However, most prelaw 
students tend to major in one of the social sciences, such as political science. 
Also recommended is substantial work in history, economies, philosophy, 
literature, and speech. 


LIBRARIANSHIP 


Librarianship today covers a wide field. A good general education is an excel- 
lent background for the graduate study for this profession, and the under- 
graduate program for prospective librarians should include varied courses in 
the liberal arts field, the humanities, arts, sciences, and social sciences. For- 
eign languages are useful and sometimes required. There is an increasing 
need in the large and special libraries for specialized subject interests, and 
any subject major in either division of the Santa Barbara campus provides 
useful undergraduate training, 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY 


Medicine and dentistry are professions which have long been receiving gradu- 
ates from Santa Barbara. Students interested in these fields are advised to 
major in zoology or in analytical biology. A thorough grounding in the bio- 
logical and physicochemical sciences coupled with a strong emphasis on gen- 
eral education has shaped not only the objectives of the premedical program, 
but the admissions policies of medical schools. While some medical and 
dental schools accept students at the end of their junior year of undergraduate 
premedical or predental training, experience has shown that only students with 
outstanding academic records are admitted without the bachelor’s degree. 
Therefore, students interested in these fields are strongly advised to follow 
the regular degree program in whatever major they choose, rather than solely 
to satisfy specific preprofessional course requirements. 


NURSING 


Students interested in entering a nursing school which requires two years of 
college preparation and awards a bachelor’s degree on completion of the 
nursing curriculum may complete the prenursing requirements for most such 
schools. They should major in biology or zoology and complete the first two 
years of the regular degree program, selecting those courses which will satisfy 
both programs. 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 


Students interested in physical therapy as a profession should major in the 
Department of Physical Education for women. A preparatory program in 
physical therapy is available and provides students with a rich background 
in the areas of the physical and biological sciences, psychology, and move- 
ment education. 


PHYSICS 


Because of the growth of the technical and scientific areas in our culture, 
careers for the physics major are manifold. A graduate with bachelor of 
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arts degree in physics has an excellent chance of finding a position in 
industry, business, or science. A bachelor’s degree in physics may be used as 
the foundation for an advanced degree in engineering or business administra- 
tion. Many opportunities exist for a student interested in a professional 
career in physics, for example, in pure or applied research with any one 
of a number of research firms or an academic career at a college or university. 
Those students interested in a professional career are strongly advised to 
obtain at least a master’s degree in physics (available at Santa Barbara) 
and preferably a Ph.D. degree. Students interested in physics are cautioned 
to plan their college course in detail as early as possible and to obtain a 
strong foundation in mathematics. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology courses at Santa Barbara contribute to general education as 
well as to preprofessional work leading to specialized graduate fields such as 
clinical psychology. The master’s degree is considered minimal for profes- 
sional work. Advice from staff members should be sought early to ensure a 
suitable sequence of related courses. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Social work as a profession now requires specialized training in a graduate 
school. Students interested in the profession are advised to major in one of 
the social sciences including courses in sociology, economics, anthropology, 
political science, psychology, and statistics. Students at Santa Barbara may 
select courses which will prepare them for a graduate school of social work 
or, in some instances, for in-service training programs or direct employment. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION, 1960-1961 
EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The Semester Unit. A semester unit represents one full period of classwork 
per week with two hours outside preparation or, if a laboratory subject, three 
full periods a week, taken for the entire semester. In any laboratory course, 
three laboratory hours have the unit value of one lecture hour. The unit value 
of each course is indicated by a number in parentheses immediately following 
the title of the course. 

Roman Numeral and Letter Designations. The Roman numerals I and II 
and the letters Yr. are placed after the unit value of courses to show when 
they are offered: I, in the fall semester; II, in the spring semester; I, II, in 
both semesters; and Yr., continued through the fall and spring semesters. 

Year Courses; Double Numbers. A course designated by a double number 
(for example, History 4A-4B) is continued through two successive semesters, 
ordinarily from September to June. The student should use the first number 
in registering for the course during its first semester, and the second number 
during its second semester. Generally the first half of such a course is pre- 
requisite to the second half, A final report is made by the instuctor at the 
end of each semester. The student may discontinue the course at the end of 
the first semester, with final credit for the first half of the course, except as 
otherwise noted. 

Classification and Numbering of Courses. Courses are classified and num- 
bered as follows: 

(1) Lower Division Courses (numbered 1-99, or indicated by letters if in 
subjects usually given in high school). A lower division course is one open to 
freshmen and to sophomores; such courses are not credited as upper division 
work in any department. 

(2) Upper Division Courses (numbered 100-199). An upper division course 
in any department is one which is open only to those students who have com- 
pleted a lower division course, or courses, in that department, or is an elemen- 
tary course in a subject of such difficulty as to require the maturity expected 
of an upper division student. 

(3) Graduate Courses (200-299). A graduate course is one which is open 
normally only to students in graduate standing. 

Special courses in each department numbered 199, and entitled, for ex- 
ample, Independent Studies in Art, Independent Studies in Biological Sci- 
ences, are courses which present an opportunity for independent study on the 
part of well-prepared major and minor students who have completed 85 or 
more units. No more than six semester hours of 199 courses can be credited 
to a student, and the limit for one semester is 4 units. 


ART 


*Kurt Baer, Ph.D., Professor of Art. 

Catherine C. Campbell, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 

William E. Dole, M.A., Associate Professor of Art (Chairman of the Depart- 
ment). 

Ruth M. Ellison, M.A., Associate Professor of Art, Emeritus. 

Jacob Lindberg-Hansen, M.A., Associate Professor of Art. 

Mario A. Del Chiaro, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Howard C, Fenton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Leland W. Gralapp, Ph.D., Visiting Assistant Professor of Art. 

*Edward A. Kincaid, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 


* Absent on leave, 1960-1961. 
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William A. Rohrbach, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 
*Robert C. Thomas, M.F.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 
Howard Warshaw, Assistant Professor of Art. 

Charles Kessler, M.A., Acting Instructor in Art. 
Conway Pierson, M.F.A., Acting Instructor wn Art. 
William R. Ptaszynski, Acting Instructor in Art. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a major 
in art in the Letters and Science Division. 

The Department of Art reserves the privilege of retaining student work 
for a period of one year for exhibition purposes. In laboratory classes the 
department requires 3 hours of work each week for each unit. 


THE MAJOR 
For divisional requirements see pages 60-62. 
All art majors are required to take History 4A-4B (European History). 


I. The Major with the Painting Emphasis. 

A. Preparation for the major—16 units in the lower division: Art 1, 4, 
8, 20, 21, 31 or 40, 38, 42. 

B. Twenty-six units in the upper division with 6 units in art history 
including either Art 108A or 112A, and 120, 121, 128A-128B, 131, 
and 8 units from 142A—B-C—D-E-F, plus 2 units of electives. 

II. The Major with the Sculpture Emphasis. 

A. Preparation for the major—16 units in the lower division: Art 1, 4, 
8, 20, 21, 31 or 39, 38, 42. 

B. Twenty-six units in the upper division with 6 units in art history, 
including 113, and 39 or 175A, 120, 121, 131, 160A—B-—C_D, 161, 
plus 2 units of electives. 

III. The Major with the History Emphasis. 

A. Preparation for the major—16 units in the lower division: Art 1, 4, 
8, 20, 31, 38, 21 or 39, 42. 

B. Twenty-six units in the upper division, Art 102 through 119, including 
105, 108A, 112A—112B, 131. 

Recommended for all majors: Philosophy 136.............+.e.seeee 3 units 


MINOR 
Requirements for the Minor. Satisfactory completion of the following 20 
units. 


Units 
Art1; The Understanding of Arty. sm. Sgn. Va eee 2 
Art 4. History of Ancient Art 
or 

Art 8. History offModern Art7ie. 580.20) S20 oe eee 2 
Art 20. Beginning Drawing’, wa..... 24.2 0+ ote 2 
Art 21. Beginning Figure Drawing) 0..-. 3... ee eee 2 
Art 31, Design and Color: a7. seers. see 2 
Art 42. Beginning Painting = 2... 40. 4.2.7.5 ee 2 
Art electives—upper division =... <...u+) a-;6 eee 8 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAM 

A. The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. The candidate must 
complete a major in art, and the following courses: Art 39, Art 170A—170B. 
At least 6 units in subject fields commonly taught in secondary schools must 
be earned while the student is in graduate standing. He must also complete a 
teaching minor as prescribed by the minor department. In addition the candi- 
date must complete 24 units in education as prescribed by the Department of 
Education (see page 102), including 6 units of practice teaching—4 units in 
the major and 2 units in the minor. 

* Absent on leave, 1960-1961. 
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B. The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. 


Completion of the following units: Units 
AI MOsUNCSTSLANGINGZOL ATL ye Mee ee eee eee 2 
Art 4, History of Ancient Art 
or 

SUC ret etISLONY OL  MOGGIN ATG cas «cuits ca he toca 5s ss 2 
Ano. beginning \Drawitf’ ...3). 9.46 emt oat oe 2 
Atwell, bepinning igure: Drawing Oy. 2... oat Me orcad 2 
ArMoleDempgn and, Colorsed skin. sienna wh etsha eles 2 
TU PRO PINMIN GA AN CN Pare occ Pe Fea icc aa ten 2 
Arilol: Advanced Design and Color?s..4..9) sean es oe 2 
Arisy UA Desipnin Materials euc. 5.5... Ae Ce 2 
Upperdivisionrart historyemeree amen wee 6 es 5 heed) 2 
Oe US OLOteL OA: Of oho cee Weenie tet ee cet ty Wigs th 2 
Education A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary 

POUOULes Cur tere eect iNe rns Sle sicle ae nk ak be hee 2 
Education A 192A, Student Teaching in Art .............. 2 


C. The Special Secondary Teaching Credential in Art. 
The candidate must complete a major in art and the following courses: 


Art 39. Ceramics Units 
or 

Art 175A. The Art of Pottery and Ceramic Seulpture....... 2 
ArtehuA—1 (0b; Designiny Materialsas sete on. ee Fae 2-2 
Education 110. Educational Psychology .................. 3 
Education 147. Audio-Visual-Radio Education ............ 2 
Education 170. Secondary Education .................... 3 
Education A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary 

SCN COMA Tie merck amine ears okie sais 8 xcwnssihiee 3. 2 
Edueation A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary 

DCCC DGa re cubare arcsec teats Ld, dice asc do eae Rd Se aed: 2 
Education A 192..Stndent Teaching. . 27 iawn ws «vlan os ou 6 


Also required are proficiency tests, Speech 11 or examination, and physical 
and health examinations. (See pages 63, 103.) 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. The Understanding of Art. (2) I, II. The Staff 
An appreciation of the art expressions of various cultures. 
4, History of Ancient Art. (2) I. The Staff 


Primarily for majors, 
From the Stone Age to the Renaissance. 


8. History of Modern Art. (2) II. The Staff 
Primarily for majors. 
Renaissance through modern art. 


20. Beginning Drawing. (2) I, II. Mr. Dole, Mr. Rohrbach, Mr. Warshaw 
Composition in black and white media. 


21. Beginning Figure Drawing. (2) I, II. ———., Mr. Warshaw 
Prerequisite: Art 20. 
Anatomy; composition, using the human figure; various media. 


31. Design and Color. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Analysis of and practice in principles of elementary composition. 
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38. Beginning Sculpture. (2) I, Il. — 
Prerequisite: Art 20. 
Sculptural problems; modeling and casting. 


39. Beginning Ceramics. (2) I, II. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Historical fundamentals and techniques of ceramics. 


40. Preparation for Painting. (2) I, II. Mr. Dole 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21. 
An introduction to the problems of painting. 


42. Beginning Painting. (2) I, II. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 31. 
Composition in color; water-color media. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102A. Oriental Art. (2) II. Mr. Fenton 
The architecture, sculpture, and painting of India, China, and Japan. 
*102B. The Art of China. (3) II. Mr. Fenton 


Prerequisite: admission by consent of instructor. 
A proseminar, limited in size, on the development of Chinese art. Primarily 
for majors. 


103. Prehistoric and Primitive Arts. (2) I. Mr. Fenton 
The art expressions of African, Oceanic, and prehistoric European cultures. 
104. Ancient Art. (3) I. Mr. Del Chiaro 


Recommended: Art 4. 
The architecture, sculpture, and painting of Egypt, the Near and Middle 
Kast. 


105. Greek and Roman Art. (3) II. Mr. Del Chiaro 
Recommended: Art 4. 
The architecture, sculpture, and painting of ancient Greece and Rome. 


107. Medieval Art. (2) IT. Mr. Gralapp 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting; late Roman to 1300 A.D. 
108A. Renaissance Art. (2) I. Mr. Gralapp 


Renaissance Art in the south. Architecture, sculpture, and painting of 
the Renaissance in Italy and Spain. 


108B. Renaissance Art. (2) IT. Mr. Gralapp 
Renaissance Art in the north. Architecture, sculpture, and painting of 
the Renaissance in Germany, Flanders, France, and England. 


110. Seventeenth- and Eighteenth-Century Painting (2) I. 
Baroque and neoclassic painting. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 


*111. Painting in the Nineteenth Century. (2) I. Mr. Fenton 
Artists and the cultural backgrounds from neoclassicism to the twentieth 
century. 


112A-112B. Comparative Studies in Contemporary Art. (3-3) I, II. 


An analysis of concepts and trends in architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music and theater during the twentieth century. 


113. History of Sculpture. (2) IT. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Major periods of sculpture from ancient times to the present. 
* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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115A. Spanish Art. (2) I. 
The architecture, sculpture, and painting of Spain and Portugal from 
classical times to the present. 


*115B. The Arts of Hispanic America. (2) 
The architecture, sculpture, painting and crafts from Pre-Columbian times 
to the present. 


117. The Art of the United States. (2) I. Mr. Kessler 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting in the United States from Colonial 
times to the present. 


118. History of Costume. (2) II. Mrs. Campbell 
Historie style periods from ancient times to 1900. 
120. Advanced Drawing. (2) I, IT. Mr. Dole, Mr. Rohrbach 


Prerequisite: Art 20, 21. 
Composition in black and white media. 


121. Advanced Life Drawing. (2) I, II. ——, Mr. Warshaw 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21. 
Drawing from the human figure. 


128A~128B. Print-Making. (2-2) I, II. ea 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 31. 
Original print design and method. 


131. Advanced Design and Color. (2) I, II. Mr. Fenton 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21, 31, 42. 
Problems in contemporary design theory. 


140. Painting Techniques. (2) IT. Mr. Dole 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21, 31, 42. 
A historical and practical study of the materials of painting, and their use. 


142A-B-C-D-E-F. Advanced Painting. (2-2-2-2-2-2) I, IT. 
Mr. Dole, Mr. Rohrbach, Mr. Warshaw 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21, 31, 42, 131. 
Various media. Need not be taken in sequence, 


160A—B-C-D. Advanced Sculpture. (2-2-2-2) I, II. —— 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21, 31, 38, 131. 
Sculptural problems: various techniques. 


161. Wood Sculpture. (2) I. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Prerequisite: Art 20, 21, 31, 38, 131. 
Composition in relief and in the round. 


170A-170B. Design in Materials. (2-2) I, II. Mr. Pierson 
Prerequisite: Art 31. 
Design and experiment in various materials. 


175A-B-C-D. The Art of Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture. (2-2—2-2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: Art 39 or consent of the instructor. Mr. Lindberg-Hansen 
Creative design, construction, glazing, and firing. 


182. Art in Photography. (2j21 Ll. Mr. Rohrbach 
Laboratory, lectures, field trips. Prerequisite: Art 31 or equivalent. 
Introduction to photography as an art medium. 


* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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195. Art for Elementary Schools. (2) I, Il. Mrs. Campbell, Mr. Pierson 
Art techniques, laboratory practices, observations, For non-art majors. 


199. Independent Studies in Art. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Advanced individual problems, 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art. (2) I. 
Mrs. Campbell 


Education A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (2) II. 
Mrs. Campbell 


Education A 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Art. (2-2-2) I, II. 
Mrs. Campbell 


ART AND HOME ECONOMICS 


(DIVISIONAL, APPLIED ARTS) 


Staff members in the Departments of Art and Home Economics appropri- 
ately service this major. The Dean of Applied Arts serves as department 
chairman for the divisional major. 

The major is restricted to students who have specific interests in and 
potential talents for the stated fields. Entrance into the major is subject tc 
the approval of the Dean and the Divisional Committee for Applied Arts. The 
major gives appropriate emphasis to general education. 

This major is designed primarily for young women who wish to combine the 
study of art and home economics with other subject fields in a manner leading 
to intelligent homemaking and participation in community affairs. This major 
does not prepare for teaching. An adviser will be designated by the Dean of 
Applied Arts. 


General Requirements. Forty-seven units in general education must be com- 
pleted (see divisional requirements listed on pages 59 and 60) including upper 
division English or speech electives and a controlled elective from Philosophy 
1, or Sociology 1 or 120, or Anthropology 1 or 2. 


Preparation for the Major 


Required Courses Units 
Art 1,4, 8,.20, 21S) Ag ee. anc eiincte cis eoetete see eer 14 
Home Economies 9, 10, 13, 15, 90, 93, and 95........2. 00.0% 17 

The Major 

Required Courses 
Art 119, 131, upper. division elective, ....:. <1... 0s ene eee 8 
Home Economies 101, 141, upper division elective 

(Recommended :4140)' 0 Fs c:. Seer We ee ane 8 


The remaining 26 units for the degree may be general electives of which at 
least 24 units must be upper division courses to fulfill the 40-unit upper 
division requirement for graduation. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


John E. Cushing, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology (Chairman of the Depart- 
ment). 

*Demorest Davenport, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

Mary M. Erickson, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 


* Absent on leave, 1960-1961. 


Biological Sciences vice) 


*Garrett J. Hardin, Ph.D., Professor of Biology. 

Cornelius H. Muller, Ph.D., Professor of Botany. 

Elmer R. Noble, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

*Barbara B. DeWolfe, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology. 

*Helen E. Keener, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 
Maynard F. Moseley, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Botany. 
Walter H. Muller, Ph.D., ‘Associate Professor of Botany. 
James L. Walters, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biology. 
Harrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 
Joseph H. Connell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Zoology. 
John R. Haller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany. 

Philip C. Laris, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 

Edward L. Triplett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 
Arthur D. Bissell, M.D., Acting Assistant Professor of Biology. 
Phillip A. Adams, Ph.D., Instructor in Zoology. 

Eduardo Orias, Ph.D., Instructor in Biology. 

Shirley R. Sparling, Ph.D., Instructor in Botany. 

Homer T. Russell, Jr., M.S., Associate in Biology. 

Kenneth R. Skjegstad, B.S., Associate in Biology. 

Marta S. Walters, Ph.D., Research Associate in Biology. 


Requirements for the Majors. All students are expected to complete satis- 
factorily one of the three major programs listed below and on pages 79-82. 
With the approval of the department chairman, 6 of the required upper divi- 
sion units in the major may be taken in related fields. At the end of the senior 
year majors will be expected to pass a written examination covering their 
work in the major. 


Requirements for the Minors. All students electing a minor in the biological 
sciences are required to present for graduation 20 units, including six upper 
division units, in courses in the department, consisting of one of the following 
three options: 


Biology. Biology 1A or Zoology 1A; Botany 1; Botany 2 or Zoology 1B 
or Zoology 40. Any two courses from the following list: Biology 30, Biology 
104, Biology 130, Biology 150, Botany 3, Botany 151, Zoology 104, Zoology 
112, Zoology 113B. 


Botany. Botany 1, Botany 2, Botany 3. The remaining units must be in 
botany, except that any two of the following biology courses may be in- 
eluded: Biology 1A, Biology 104, Biology 130, Biology 150. 


Zoology. Zoology 1A-1B; or Biology 1A and Zoology 1B and either Zo- 
ology 112 or Zoology 113A. The remaining work must be in upper division 
zoology except that Biology 104, Biology 130, and Biology 150 are acceptable. 


Preprofessional Program. Recommendations for preprofessional programs 
leading to subsequent study in agriculture, forestry, laboratory techniques, 
medicine, dentistry, nursing, and similar professions may be found on pages 
69-72. 


Biology 


A, EMPHASIS UPON ANALYTICAL BIOLOGY 

This emphasis is designed for students whose principal interests lie in 
the relationships among the areas of genetics, cell biology, physiology, and 
the physical sciences. 


* Absent on leave, 1960-1961. 
7 Absent on leave, fall, 1960. 
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Preparation for the Major 


Required Courses Units 
Biology 1A* or Zoology 1A ig to ote 4p oe 4 
Botany de ys oi0s 3S a che ace at eth rh ae ano ee ge 4 
Zoology 1B or Botany 2 or Biology 1B... (i. scr. ware 3—4 
Chemistry 1A-1B, General Chemistry... . 05... sree astens 8 
Chemistry 8. Organie Chemistry, or Chemistry 112A—112B. 

Organic, Chemistry jis. «issvontreath abuse: ©. fe 4—8 
Physics 2A-2.B sistas wucsipntp aime bins baka er cpt ne 8 
Recommended: 


Mathematics D, 3A-3B 


The Major (25 units of upper division courses ) 
Required Courses Units 
Biology 130.’ Genetics.) jantcos -mi-ceeln okie Gk ee 4 


Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology, or 
Zoology 50, Animal Physiology, or Biology 101. 


Cell Physiology, .i.2 - be:4<, panes einen 4 

A field course in botany or zoology... ....-.. . «000 ee 3-4 
An additional 13-14 units from the following list: 

Biology LOT.“Cell’ Plrysioloey.. tes «us > fa eia le a eee 4 
Biology 104." Microbiology’... oe ees ye ee 4 
Biology 107. Cytology. wats. cs een) ee a 
Biology 127. Principles of Immunology. - 7... 4, 950 3 
Biology 131" Evolution®. . s,s esg «ase iets 5 oa 3 
Biology ;132., Advanced), Genetics.+. 12... 2 inep)s- Wie ene eee 3 
Biology 194A—B-—C-—D. Group Studies for Advanced 

Students, ii. Fa aaleuiadds..¢e Meee iiapoieih FL eee eee 1-1-1-1 
Biology 195A—195B. Development of Biological Ideas..... 1-1 
Biology 198A—B-C, Readings in Biological Sciences....... 1-1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1-4 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology............ 4 
Botany 125. Plant’ Metabolism. 32 %.. <5) ss +e 2 eee 4 
Zoology 100. Vertebrate Embryology 7...).0.... ase 4 
Zoology 142. Comparative Physiology..................- L 


The substitutions up to 6 units that may be made from other courses (such 
as Biochemistry, Physical Chemistry, and Nuclear Physies Laboratory) must 
have the consent of the student’s adviser and the department chairman. 


B. EMPHASIS UPON FIELD BIOLOGY 


This emphasis is designed for students whose principal interest lies in field 
biology and who wish to devote a considerable proportion of their major work 
to field courses. 


Preparation for the Major 


Required Courses Units 
Botany 1. General’Botany 77: 0.0 ae ee ee eee 4 
Zoology 1A.* General Zoology <GG.icin Use eee eee 4 
Chemistry 2. Introductory Chemistry, or Chemistry 1A—1B. 

General Chensistr ia» «. as shoei tele sans eal ane 4-8 
Chemistry, 8Organie Chemistry ..4 3.a/-99..~. “7 eee 4 


* Students with A or B grades in Biology 1A may substitute Biology 1A for Zoology 
1A, but in this event Zoology 112 must be taken. 
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Units 

Botany 2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom, or 

Ao0logy.. VB Chordate, ZO010g F you nian.) wien t’d fe rvkece 4 
ESOsen Yeo tel Oban vont tes © ry.) ks Ree patty Oe itinal 3 

Recommended: 

marcourse in elementary statistics s.. 25.00) yes Se? 3 
Geography 1. Principles of Geography.................. 3 
weologyss Concepts of Geology 1, YU eh ih ee 3 
Mathematies D. Intermediate Algebra .................. 3 


Lhe Major (21 units of upper division courses which shall include not less 
than 6 each of botany and zoology) 


Required Courses Units 
ESLOLIG Vl LOU Mr ONChICS an ee oe ata) ona ecg nT 4 


At least 12 units chosen from the following courses: 


Botany 140 brincipies of Bio. Weolog yin. «ces sy 47 «4 certs oe 
Botany 141. Ecology of Biotic Communities.............. 
Botany 151. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants .............. 
Botany 152. Advanced Taxonomic Botany ............... 
BOUIOR VA LUS BE MLOMOLO PY mac. ee eels me RE UNS clcgts ayes 
woology 112s Invertebrate’ Zoology, sins... 0+. slesiapils oes os 
Zoology 113A. Natural History of Vertebrates........... 
Zoology 113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zoology ........ 
BOCGRValLaUe aA timal WuCQle yt. > Ai teens Paes el ete. ee 


H Cot RP ROO OD OO wD 


The remainder of the major may be completed by selecting any upper 
division courses in botany and zoology or from the following list of courses 
in biology: 


Piplory SUS eMICrOopiglogy eee ee, ot. sith: mine 4 
Bigg lp. Microtecnnique: .. -easahwpee. bane As lbs sak 3 
PELOLOOSACLD Par COLOR ee ks ee ehh lk AE tiesto: 4 
Biology 127. Principles of Immunology.:............-.-. 3 
Bboy e lo LWsSVOLU LON etre eae an ein Fall eg) Rig xc ee 3 
Biologyals2.cAdvancedGeneticas-viavy.. een. UKE ee 3 
Biology 194A—B-—C-D. Group Studies for Advanced 


Students wayne tos tiie eines o Nar densen ed cat oe Le 1—1—1-1 
Biology 198A—B-C. Readings in Biological Sciences ...... 1-1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1—4 

Botany 

Preparation for the Major 

Required Courses Units 
botany. Generd! Dotanyign :, wewow spain dd Masten 4 
Botany 2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom................ 4 
BOtAN Feo .gMicUl DOLE. e ts cat Meret, it ohne, 3 
Botany O,blantra nat omy So 4 daerisreebl. «el ets ah cies 3 
Zoology 1A. General Zoology (to be taken by the end of the 

BODDOIOES: MOAR YT CPE ofr ct) cmt oeth. Mein’. tincs ttt «Ge once t 


One additional course in zoology (either lower or upper 
SRSRIOI Vee: oer es ee ee ae ee ee he 3-4 
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Units 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry .................. 8 
Chemistry 8. Organic Chemistry, or Chemistry 112A—112B. 
Organic Chemistry ....% 2424. 5.4008 «wise ee niet eens aan 4—8 
The Major (22 units of upper division courses) 
Required Courses Units 
Biology 180. Genetics . 2.00 cuina o)-'bn oe Sila en ok ae 4 
Botany 107. Introduction to Plant Physiology ........... 4 


Elective Courses: 
14 units of additional upper division work in botany. 
The following courses from the biology list may be included in the 


major: 
Biology 101. Cell. Physiolopy 2.3.5 .si0--..+ +s aan 4 
Biology.104, Microbiology . 2.035... * smn ee 4 
Biology 105. Microtechnique 2) 3.0... 2... Senne 3 
Biology, 107..Cytology oii. oes. oe npn «pete sie stq <n 4 
Biology 131. Evolution... 3... cc. «+ tes eg es 3 
Biology 194A—B-—C-D. Group Studies for Advanced 

Students: 2. iso sive <tr eteaseheete suet -yateee eit tee ae 1-1-1-1 
Biology 195A—195B. Development of Biological Ideas..... 1-1 
Biology 198A—B-C. Readings in Biological Sciences...... 1-1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1-4 

Zoology 

Preparation for the Major Units 
Zoology 1A.* General Zoology .n.. o). sr: neue « cere eee 4 
Zoology 1B. Chordate Zoology ... 2.54.4 em ses 00+ tee nae 
Botany 1. General Botany (to be taken by the end of the 

sophomore year) ....s.ss+etserse cuss os 54 eee 4 
One additional course in botany (either lower or upper 

CUVISION, ) opp ssoli eich 9-4ei ca ttnh Bh segen ace bent ioe ote aie ae 3-4 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry .................2.. 8 
Chemistry 8. Organic Chemistry, or Chemistry 112A—112B. 

Organic «Chemistry sac 6% cee co eicc » sips ee ee 4-8 
Zoology 50. Animal Physiology, «....c\i lsum vee. eee 4 

The Major (21 units of upper division work) 

Required Courses Units 
Biology 180. Genetics .......<. anieme en) eee ten ee 4 
Zoology 112. Invertebrate Zoology (if Zoology 1A is not 

presented) 02. ..64 04a scene sce ene ace oes ee ne 4 


Elective Courses: 13-17 units of additional upper division work in zoology. 

The following courses from the biology list may be included in the major: 
Biology 101. CellW Piysi0logy sc see es tc no oe eee 
Biology 104. Microbiology 7 ccpucge =e cia: sien tote oye 4 
Biology 105. Microtechnique™............>... 0s eee 3 
Biology 107..Cytology ... 0.5.0.2 cs «dam ts eee eee 4 
Biology 127. Principles of Immunology .....-... «pees 3 
Biology 131. Evolution: 2%. 2.0 scot s  eieleg es oie ee 3 
Biology 132Advanced (Genetics «7.0.4, Ses om oe eater eee 3 
Biology 194A—B-—C-D. Group Studies for Advanced 

Students *. oie a ie MRSS AMS crake teat ote eee 1-1-1-1 

Biology 195A—195B. Development of Biological Ideas.... 1-1 
Biology 198A—B-C. Readings in Biological Sciences ..... 1-1-1 
Biology 199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences 1—4 


* Students with A or B grades in Biology 1A may substitute Biology 1A for Zoology 
1A, but in this event Zoology 112 must be taken, 
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THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


In addition to the general University requirements, a candidate for the 
master’s degree must present 24 units of work, consisting of a minimum of 
10 units of graduate credit and the rest in upper division courses not taken 
previously as an undergraduate. Courses are selected with the approval of 
the candidate’s three-man committee, appointed by the department chairman; 
of these a maximum of 6 units may be included from graduate or upper 
division courses in another department. The student must submit an accept- 
able thesis on which he must pass an oral examination. A reading knowledge 
of a foreign language (preferably German, Russian, or French) is required. 


TEACHING CREDENTIALS 
General Secondary Credential, Teaching M ajor. 


Candidates for this credential must have completed, by the end of a fifth 
year, one of the above departmental majors or its equivalent from another 
accredited institution. Prior to acceptance of the candidate for the fifth year, 
he must have earned a satisfactory rating in the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion in Biology or have passed a Senior Oral Examination in the department. 
In the case of majors completed in other institutions, the chairman may 
equate certain offerings with Santa Barbara departmental requirements, but 
general requirements of the department (genetics, physiology, ete.) must be 
completed before recommendation for the general secondary credential will 
be given. 


The following courses or their equivalents must be included: 


. (a) Botany 1, (b) Zoology 1A or Biology 1A 

. Botany 2, Zoology 1B or Zoology 50. 

- Zoology 113A or Zoology 113B 

. Zoology 104 or Zoology 112* 

. One of the following: Botany 3, 151, 140, 141 

. One of the following: Biology 104, 107, 127 

. Additional electives in the major as required to bring total units to 
the minimum required by state law (not less than 36) 

8. A college course in chemistry and a college course in physics 


“AD OP DOE 


The candidate must also complete 24 units of Education courses as pre- 
scribed by the Department of Education (see page 102). 


General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the department chairman. 


Biology 
LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


1A. Fundamentals of Biology. (4) I, II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 


Cell theory, cell division, and heredity. Physiology of plants and animals, 
with emphasis on man and his place in nature. Survey of the principal groups 
of plants and animals. 


1B. Concepts of Biology. (3) I, II. Mr. Cushing, Mr. Walters 
Prerequisite: Biology 1A or Zoology 1A or Botany 1. 
Topics discussed are chosen from among the following: origin and nature 
of life, adaptive mechanisms, control of disease, population growth, conser- 
vation and utilization of natural resources, genetics, evolution and eugenics. 


* This course must be included if Biology 1A is presented in place of Zoology 1A. 
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2. Educational Biology. (3) II. Mr. Wells 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Biology 14, 
Botany 1, or Zoology 1A. 
A general introductory survey course designed especially for education 
majors. Seashore life and social studies correlation are features. Lectures, 
museum studies, field and laboratory work. 


30. Field Biology. (4) II. Miss Erickson, Mr. Triplett 
Lecture, two hours; field trips, six hours, 
A study of plants and animals in the field, with emphasis on biological 
principles and recognition of species. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Cell Physiology. (4) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 1A-1B and 8; and Biology 1A, or Zoology 1A, 
or Botany 1. 
Structure and function on cellular and subcellular levels of organization. 


104. Microbiology. (4) II. Mr. Cushing 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: a course in college 
biology and one year of college chemistry. 
Introduction to microbiology. Emphasis on the physiological approach to 
an understanding of the activities of microérganisms in biological, medical, 
and nutritional problems. 


*105. Microtechnique. (3) I. Mr. Moseley 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: general zoology or 

botany, or consent of the instructor. Recommended: elementary chemistry. 
Preparation of biological materials for microscopic study. 


107. Cytology. (4) I. Mr. Walters 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 
Zoology 1A, or consent of the instructor. Recommended: course 130. 
Structure and functions of the cell, especially in relation to heredity and 
development. 


7127. Principles of Immunology. (3) I. Mr. Cushing 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: organic chem- 
istry (may be taken concurrently) and a year’s course in the biological sci- 
ences or equivalent. 
The principles of immunology are treated as basic biological phenomena. 
Relationships to medicine, biochemistry, genetics, embryology, and evolution. 


130. Genetics. (4) I, II. Mr. Orias, Mr. Walters 

Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 

Prerequisite: an elementary course in biological sciences and high school 
algebra. 

The principles of heredity and some of their applications to man, other 
animals, and plants. 


131. Evolution. (3) IT. Mr. Adams 
Prerequisite: Biology 130, or 1B with consent of instructor. 
Organic evolution, with critical discussion of possible mechanisms involved. 


132. Advanced Genetics. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Biology 130 or equivalent. 


* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
+ Not to be given fall, 1960. 
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Topics to be selected to show the genetic aspects of such fields as micro- 
biology, immunology, cytology, physiology, cell biology, embryology, and 
biometry. 


*150. Marine Biology. (3) I. caret” 
Prerequisite: a course in the biological sciences. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 
Marine organisms and their relation to the environment; significance of 
this to man. 


*180. Public Health. (3) I, II. Mrs. Keener 
Prerequisite: one year of biological sciences. 
Ecologic principles of health; the causes of physical and mental diseases, 
communicable and organic; biologic, social, and economic factors in preven- 
tion; administrative organizations and historical background. 


1944-B-C_-D. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1—1—1-1) I, II. 
The Staff 

Oral reports by students; one discussion period. Prerequisite: consent of 
the instructor. 

A critical review of research in selected fields of biology. Subject. matter 
for the seminars will be selected from the following: ecology, genetics, physi- 
ology, animal behavior, systematics and speciation, embryology. Consult 
schedule of classes for further information. 


*195A-195B. Development of Biological Ideas. GLb) eae, Mr. Hardin 
Prerequisite: upper division standing in the department and consent of the 
instructor. 
Reading of biographies and classical original papers in biology, followed 
by individual reports and class discussion. 


198A-—B-C. Readings in Biological Sciences (1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Individual conferences one hour once every two weeks. Prerequisite: senior 
standing with a major in biological sciences and consent of the instructor. 
Special readings designed to broaden the outlook of students and to knit 
into a cohesive whole the basic principles underlying the major disciplines in 
the field. 


199. Independent Studies in the Biological Sciences. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Hours and credit by arrangement with any member of the staff. Laboratory 
or field. Prerequisite: senior standing with a major in biological sciences. 


Botany 
LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


1. General Botany. (4) I, II. Mr. W. Muller and the Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 
Fundamentals of plant science; the relation of plants to man, 


2. Survey of the Plant Kingdom. (4) II. Mr. Moseley, Miss Sparling 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. 
Morphology and life cycles of the major groups of plants, with emphasis 
on evolutionary relationships. 


3. Field Botany. (3) II. Mr. Haller 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. 
An introduction to the plants of the region, with emphasis on the com- 
mon families, species, and the communities which they compose. 


* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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6. Plant Anatomy. (3) I. Mr. Moseley 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and 2. 
An introduction to the anatomy of higher plants. Fundamental descrip- 
tive, comparative, and developmental phases of anatomy. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


104. Plants and Man. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Botany 1. 
A course designed to emphasize the influence of plants upon man, food 
plants, food chains, population problems; ethnobotany; origins of economic 
plants, and man’s influence upon plant migrations. 


*105. Morphology of the Nonvascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in 
alternate years) Miss Sparling 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: Botany 1 
and 2. 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, and evolutionary rela- 
tionships of the algae, fungi, mosses, and liverworts. 


106. Morphology of the Vascular Plants. (4) II. (To be given in 
alternate years) Mr. Moseley 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: Botany 1 
and 2. 
An advanced study of the structure, life cycles, comparative anatomical 
features, and evolutionary relationships of the psilopsids, club mosses, horse- 
tails, ferns, gymnosperms, and angiosperms, 


107. Introduction to Plant Physiology. (4) II. Mr. W. Muller 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Botany 1, Chem- 
istry 8 or equivalent, or consent of the instructor. 
Functions of higher plants: photosynthesis, assimilation, plant nutrition, 
water relations, and hormones. 


128. Plant Metabolism. (4) I. Mr. W. Muller 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Botany 107, Chem- 
istry 8, and consent of the instructor. 
Plant cell metabolism, photosynthesis, respiration, fermentation, nitrogen 
metabolism, hormonal mechanisms and assimilation. 


140. Principles of Bio-Ecology. (3) I. Mr. C. Muller 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. Prerequisite: Botany 
1 and 2, or Zoology 1A—1B, and one other laboratory course in botany or 
zoology, and consent of the instructor. 
The ecology of plant and animal individuals, species, and communities, 
with emphasis upon habitat analysis and responses. 


141. Ecology of Biotic Communities. (3) II. Mr. C. Muller 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, three hours. Prerequisite: Botany 
1 and 2, or Zoology 1A-1B, and one other laboratory course in botany or 
zoology, and consent of the instructor. 
The theories of community origin, structure, and function and the geo- 
graphic basis of community distribution. 


151. Taxonomy of Flowering Plants. (3) I. Mr. Haller 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: Botany 1 
and 3, or consent of the instructor. 


* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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Field and herbarium studies of flowering plants; the characteristics and 
relationships of plant families; the history and principles of plant classifi- 
cation. 


*152. Advanced Taxonomic Botany. (3) II. Mr. Haller 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: consent of 
the instructor. 
Field studies of natural variation and hybridization in flowering plants— 
an attempt to detect modes of evolution from natural variation patterns. 


Zoology 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


1A. General Zoology. (4) I. Mr. Adams 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory or field, three hours. 
Structure, function, heredity, and evolution: emphasis on invertebrates. 


1B. Chordate Zoology. (4) II. Mrs. DeWolfe 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: Zoology 
1A or, with the consent of the instructor, Biology 1A. 
Structure, function, development, and evolution of chordates. 


25. Human Anatomy. (3) I. Mr. Bissell 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 
The structure of the organ systems based on human material and dissec- 
tion of the cat. 


40. Human Physiology. (3) II. The Staff 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Biology 1A 
and Chemistry 15 or Physics 15. 
An introduction to human physiology, with emphasis upon the muscular 
and nervous systems. 


50. Animal Physiology. (4) II. Mr. Laris 
Lecture, 3 hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Zoology 1A—1B 
and Chemistry 1A—1B or their equivalents. 
An introduction to the functions of organ systems with emphasis on 
mechanisms of coordination. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Vertebrate Embryology. (4) I. Mr. Triplett 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Zoology 
1A-1B. 
Principles and experimental analysis of vertebrate development based 
on a study of amphioxus, amphibians, chick, and pig. 


104. Entomology. (4) II. Mr. Adams 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: Zoology 1A. 
An introduction to the study of insects, their classification, structure, physi- 

ology, and ecology. 


106. Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. (4) I. Mr. Triplett 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. One field trip. Prerequisite: 
Zoology 1A-1B. 
The evolution and ramification of vertebrate structure, with emphasis 
upon function. Laboratory is limited to comparative morphology, but lec- 
tures stress physiology of the chief environmental adaptations. 


* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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111. General Parasitology. (4) II. Mr. Noble 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Zoology 1A—1B. 
Biological aspects of parasitism: animal parasites of man and other ani- 

mals; prevention and control of parasitic diseases. 


112. Invertebrate Zoology. (4) I. Mr. Connell 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: Zoology 
1A, or, with the consent of the instructor, Biology 1A. 
An introduction to the classification, structure, habits, and ecology of in- 
vertebrate animals, with emphasis on the marine fauna of the Santa Bar- 


bara area. 


113A. Natural History of Vertebrates. (3) I. Miss Erickson 
Lecture, three hours; one field trip. Prerequisite: a laboratory course in 


biological sciences. 
The interrelations of land vertebrates with their environment; behavior, 
annual ecyeles, population dynamics, and the bearing of these on distribu- 


tion and evolution. 


113B. Field Course in Vertebrate Zoology. (3) II. Miss Erickson 
Lecture, one hour; field trips, six hours. 
Identification of mammals, birds, reptiles, and amphibians; methods of 
studying behavior, annual cycles and habitat relations: systematics. 


140. Animal Ecology. (4) II. Mr. Connell 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory or field, six hours. Prerequisite: Zoology 1A 


or Biology 1A and Zoology 112. 

The relation of animals to their physical and biological environment. 
Emphasis to be placed on the processes affecting the stability and fluctua- 
tions in populations and communities of animals. 


*142,. Comparative Physiology. (4) IT. The Staff 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Zoology 1A—1B, 


Zoology 50. 
A comparison of the function of organ systems in animals. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Biology 294A—B-—C-D. Group Studies. (1—1—1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Biology 299. Research in the Biological Sciences. (1—4) I, II. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Colloquium 102. The Concept of Evolution: Scientific, Social, and 
Philosophical Implications. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Hardin, Mr. Walters 


Education Sc 190. Natural Science for Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Wells 
Education SB 190. Secondary Biological Science Education, (2) I, II. 
Mr. Wells 
Education SB 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Biological Sciences. 
(2-2) I, IT. Mr. Wells 
Philosophy 100. Science, Folklore, and Philosophy. (3) I. Mr. Girvetz 
Philosophy 124. Philosophy of Science. (3) II. Mr. Wilkinson 


* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Ernest L. Bickerdike, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Hazel W. Severy, M.A., D.Scei.O., Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus. 

Glenn H. Miller, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Chemistry (Chairman of the 
Department). 

James W. Curry, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Robert H. DeWolfe, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Sidney M. Goodwin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

H. Leroy Nyquist, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Glyn O. Pritchard, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Clifford A. Neville, Ph.C., Associate in Chemistry. 

Andrew Reesei, Ph.D., Associate in Chemistry. 


The program leading to the bachelor’s degree in chemistry meets the stand- 
ards recommended by the American Chemical Society for professional train- 
ing in chemistry. High school students should note that the preparation for 
this degree is simplified if their high school programs include chemistry, 
four years of mathematics, and courses in either German or Russian. 
Students interested in chemical engineering should major in chemistry. 


Counseling. Each entering student will be assigned an adviser who may be 
consulted on any matter pertaining to the student’s University work. The 
adviser must approve the student’s program each semester. 


Preparation for the Major 


Required Courses Units 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry .................. 8 
Chemistry 5A-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical 

CEUs. ao A. 5) RM ae «8 Ai ors olin tcus win tan Docs 8 
Phystes4A-B-O. General PUVSICa oo ug des Shady seve ses 12 
ECU RT OT SAT RTE iat ah tah tate «gem aela  m aare Ani tM a a 8-9 
MAE CNCINATLEHIG Ao DA 8. FOV aie toe N se 4b Oa a ee en ae ane ene 9 

Recommended Courses 
Diathomatiessl LOA. cy..o8 . aera eee ca Soin oie eie cca) 3 

The Major (24 units of upper division courses) 

Required Courses Units 
Chemistry 110A—110B. Physical Chemistry .............. 6 
Chemistry 111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory .......... 2 
Chemistry 112A-112B. Organic Chemistry .............. 8 
Chemistry 184. Scientific Literature .................... 1 


An additional 7 units from the following list. One course involving labora- 
tory work in organic chemistry must be included: 


Chemistry 103. Theoretical Organie Chemistry ........... 3 
Chemistry 104. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry ........... 3 
Chemistry 106. Organic Analytical Chemistry ............ 3 
Chemistry 107,0rpanic, Preparations... « cuties atk to 3 
Chemistry 108A-108B. Biochemistry .................6. 3-3 
Chemistry 113. Analytical Microchemistry ............... 2 
Chemistry 199, Independent Studies in Chemistry ........ 1-4 


The Master of Arts Degree. In conjunction with the general university re- 
quirements governing the work for the Master of Arts, the following are 
specific requirements for the degree in chemistry. 

Each student shall take courses, including research, comprising 20 units of 
graduate work in chemistry, plus such undergraduate courses as shall be de- 
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termined by the adviser on the basis of examinations. In addition, candidates 
must demonstrate a reading knowledge of German, French, or Russian, and 
present a thesis. Unit distribution of courses will be approximately as follows: 


Units 
Graduate. courses (200 Series) «..0--.--+..6+ + 9p sam nee 6 
Undergraduate courses (100 series) .¢. 4.6... tivities 6 
Seminar (200, series ors <1 « <sss.na.cer> musica iF ee ae 2 
Research (200 Series). ce aio. cess ie ecciseuhe congo, a> 12 
26 units 


The Credential Program 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major 

Candidates for the general secondary credential must complete a major 
in chemistry. In addition, they must have at least one course in biological 
science. For education courses that are required see page 102. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor 

For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, refer to the general requirements for such minors on pages 103 and 
104 and confer with the department chairman. 


Related Curriculum: Physical Science 

Chemistry may be offered as one area of concentration for partially ful- 
filling the requirements of the interdepartmental major in physical science. 
See page 171 for details. 

An interdepartmental minor in physical science is available. Consult the 
adviser for the physical science major for details. 


Chemistry 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. General Chemistry. (4-4) Yr. The Staff 

Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. For students training for the 
scientific professions. Chemical principles; chemical calculations; descriptive 
inorganic chemistry; qualitative analysis. 


2. Introductory Chemistry. (4) I. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. 
General chemistry for nonscience majors. 


5A-5B. Quantitative Analysis and Chemical Equilibrium. (4—4) Yr. 
Mr. Bickerdike 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1B. 
Theory and technique of analytical chemistry, emphasizing the application 
of chemical equilibrium. Some instrumental methods are introduced in the 
second semester. 


8. Brief Course in Organic Chemistry. (4) II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1B 
or 2. For nonmajors in chemistry. 
Carbon compounds; the aliphatic, aromatic, and heterocyclic series; fats, 
carbohydrates, proteins, drugs, and dyes. 


15. Concepts of Chemistry. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory and demonstration, three hours. No pre- 
requisite. 


A general education course in chemistry for the nonspecialist. Methods and 
principles of chemistry, including the development of contemporary concepts. 


Chemistry oF 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


103. Theoretical Organic Chemistry. (3) II. 
Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe, Miss Goodwin, Mr. Nyquist 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 112A~112B, or consent of the 
instructor, Chemistry 8. 
Mechanisms of organic reactions; relationship of structure to physical and 
chemical properties of organic compounds. 


104. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. (3) II Mr. Bickerdike 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 5A. 
Atomic structure; chemical bonding; nuclear reactions; the less common 
elements. 


106. Organic Analytical Chemistry. (3) I. 
Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe, Miss Goodwin, Mr. Nyquist 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 112A- 
112B. 
Qualitative analysis of pure compounds and of mixtures; discussion of 
qualitative and quantitative methods. 


*107. Organic Preparations. (3) I. 
Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe, Miss Goodwin, Mr. Nyquist 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 
Selected laboratory syntheses using modern reactions and techniques. Study 
of such topics as the Grignard, enolate, and Diels-Alder syntheses. 


*108A—-108B. Biochemistry. (3-3) Yr. 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 8 or 
112A-112B. 
Composition of animal and plant tissues; physicochemical activities asso- 
ciated with life processes. 


110A—110B. Physical Chemistry. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Miller, Mr. Pritchard 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 5A, Mathematics 4A, Physics 
2A—2B. 
Physicochemical behavior of substances; elementary thermodynamics; 
electrochemistry ; chemical kinetics; atomic structure. 


111. Physical Chemistry Laboratory. (2) II. Mr. Miller, Mr. Pritchard 
Laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 110A—110B (may be taken 
concurrently). 
The application of physical methods to chemical investigation. 


112A-112B. Organic Chemistry. (4-4) Yr. 
Mr. Curry, Mr. DeWolfe, Miss Goodwin, Mr. Nyquist 

Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1A— 
1B, 5A or consent of instructor. Primarily for majors in physical and bio- 
logical sciences.. 

Carbon compounds; the aliphatic, aromatic, and heterocyclic series. The 
laboratory work consists of the preparation and study of the properties of 
typical members of each series. 


*113. Analytical Microchemistry. (2) I. Mr. Bickerdike 
Laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Chemistry 5A. 
Chemical microscopy; classical and instrumental analytical techniques on 
the semi-micro and micro scales. 


* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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120. Laboratory Techniques in Chemistry. (1) I. Mr. Miller 


Laboratory, three hours. 
Elementary glass working. Construction and maintenance of apparatus. 


184. Scientific Literature. (1) II. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour. Required of majors in chemistry. 


199. Independent Studies in Chemistry. (1-4) I, Il. The Staff 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified seniors 
in the Department of Chemistry. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


203A—203B. Advanced Organic Chemistry. (3-3) I or II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 


204, Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. (3) I or II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

210. Advanced Physical Chemistry. (3) I or II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

260A-260B. Seminar in Chemistry. (1-1) I, I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 

299. Research in Chemistry. (3-6) I, II. The Staff 


Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


Committee in Charge 

D. Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science (Chairman of the 
Committee). 

Norman E. Gabel, Ph.D., Professor of Anthropology. 

Howard Fenton, M.A., Assistant Professor of Art. 

Immanuel C. Y. Hsu, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 


The major in East Asian studies is an interdepartmental major designed for 
students planning graduate study or professional careers in this area. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the cultural background rather than upon technical 
training. The major is therefore intended also to serve the needs of students 
desiring a general education with emphasis upon this important cultural area 
of the world. These East Asian studies include South Asia, with emphasis 
upon India, Pakistan, and Ceylon; and the Far East, with emphasis upon 
China, Japan, Korea, and the Pacific. 


Preparation for the Major Units 
History 19 220 5 Sl IR oe aera edt Peres shane 3 

Additional 9 units selected from: 
Anthropology T2052. nee ences oe tte DS eee 3-3 
Economics’ LA-IB Oa e Sette see oe tee wn po ore ae 3-3 
GegeTra phy Tern PAG ye irat tr aka yee ene a here eg ee 3 
Tistoty SA 4B eee pee e che e he saa tete's asa 6 one eee 3-3 
Politieal Science 60 v.0 Pees ee a Seas 3 eee eee 3 
Saeiplogy L.'s sR a 2 Pale Betty tereaead cone ieee re 3 


The Major (27 units of upper division courses) 
The program of courses is to be made out by the student in consultation 
with the committee in charge. Each program will be designed to meet the 
needs of the individual student in accord with his educational objectives. 
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Required Courses 

East Asian Studies 187, East Asian Thought. (3) I, IT. Mr. Brown 
The social, religious, and cultural concepts of the Far East (Confucianism, 

Taoism, Shinto) and South Asia (Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism). Their 

effects upon individuals and institutions. 


East Asian Studies 197. Correlated Studies. (1-6) I, II. Mr. Brown, Mr. Hsu 
Six units are required, normally 3 each semester. 
In addition 18 units must be selected from the following list ( descriptions 
of these courses may be found under appropriate departmental headings) : 
Anthropology 139. Peoples and Cultures of Africa and Asia. 
Anthropology 147. Peoples and Cultures of the Pacific. 
Art 102A, Oriental Art. 
Art 102B. Art of China. 
History 180. Studies in Far Eastern History. 
History 184. History of China. 
History 185. History of Japan. 
History 186A—186B. Modern Far East. 
Political Science 136. Political Development of the Far East. 
Political Science 137. Political Development of South Asia. 


East Asian Studies may be elected as a minor. In this case the student 
will take 12 instead of 24 units in upper division courses mentioned above. 


ECONOMICS 


J. Frederick Halterman, Ph.D., Professor of Economics (Chairman of the 
Department). 

William F. Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Economics. 

“Mortimer Andron, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

{Walter J. Mead, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Economics. 

Jerzy F. Karez, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 

Alec P. Alexander, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics. 


The economics major is designed for students primarily interested in develop- 
ing an understanding of the operation of our economy and it leads to careers 
in government or industry; to graduate study in the field of economics and 
professional careers as economists; and to general cultural development. The 
major also offers valuable preparation for such careers as law and journalism. 
Students primarily interested in entering business as a career may include 
courses which focus attention on the individual firm and its relation to the 
economy. 
Preparation for the Major 
Required Courses 
Economics 1A-1B 
Economies 2 


Economies 6A—6B 
Mathematies 32 


The Major 
Required: 24 units of upper division courses in economics,t incuding junior 
and senior sequences to be taken in the following order: 
Junior year—Economics 100A—100B 
Senior year—Economics 135, 103 


* Absent on leave, spring, 1961. 

+ Absent on leave, fall, 1960. 

t Economics 106 and 109 do not count toward the 24-unit upper division requirement 
for the major. 
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Students primarily interested in entering business as a career may elect the 
following courses: 
Economics 118. Commercial Law 
Economies 123. Marketing 
Economics 134. Corporation Finance 


The Master of Arts Degree. In conjunction with the general University re- 
quirements governing the work for the degree of Master of Arts, the follow- 
ing are specific requirements in economics: 

1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 


29. At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 
courses in economies. A maximum of 4 of these units may be in 299 
courses representing credit for research underlying the thesis. The re- 
maining units making up the total of 24 required may be chosen from 
additional graduate courses or from undergraduate courses numbered 
100 or above. With the approval of the student’s adviser, a maximum of 
6 of these remaining units may be included from graduate or upper divi- 
sion courses in another department. 


3. The Master of Arts program is open only to students who wish to write 
a thesis in the fields of (a) economie theory, (b) American economic 
history, or (c) history of economic thought. 

4, Before certifying a student for formal advancement to candidacy, the 
department reserves the right to satisfy itself as to the candidate’s pro- 
ficiency by means of special written examinations. 


Teaching Credentials, Teaching Majors, Teaching Minors. The manner in 
which the various teaching credentials may be obtained is governed by rules 
laid down by the California State Board of Education. Requirements for 
majors and minors in the social studies for general secondary and junior high 
school teaching credentials are listed on pages 184 and 185 of this bulletin, 
under the heading of “Social Sciences.” 


COMBINATION SOCIAL SCIENCES MAJOR 


Students interested in obtaining a major in the combined social sciences, see 
listing under “Social Sciences,” page 184 of this bulletin. 


Economics 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A-1B. Principles of Economics. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Andron, Mr. Kennedy 
Prerequisite: Economies 1A is prerequisite to Economics 1B. Not open to 
freshmen. 


2. Elementary Statistics. (3) I, I. Mr. Alexander 
Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory section weekly. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 32 or 3A. 
Collection, presentation, and interpretation of quantitative economic 
data; averages, dispersion, index numbers, time series analysis, and simple 
correlation. 


6A-6B. Principles of Accounting. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Halterman 
Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory section weekly. Prerequisite: 
Economics 6A is prerequisite to Economics 6B. Open to freshmen. 
Structure of modern accounting practice; elementary theories and prob- 
lems related to (6A) the individual owner, (6B) partnership, and corporate 
type of business organizations. 
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*10. Economic History (3) I. 
Development of the modern enterprise or capitalist economy in its North 
Atlantic setting, with emphasis on institutions and practices. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses: Economics 1A—1B, Economics 
109, or consent of the instructor. 


100A-—100B. Economic Theory. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Andron, Mr. Karez 
Prerequisite: Economics 100A is prerequisite to Economics 100B. 
100A. Value and distribution under competition, imperfect competition, 
and monopoly. 
100B. Factors that determine output, national income, and employment. 


101. History of Economic Thought. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
Economie ideas from the mercantilists to the present. 


103. Business Fluctuations. (3) IT. Mr. Karez 
Prerequisite: Economics 2, 100A. Recommended for seniors only. 
Theories of economic disturbance and the interrelation of the economic 

processes. 


*104. Economic Policy. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 
An analysis of contemporary economic policies and problems. 


106. Accounting Concepts. (3) IT. Mr. Halterman 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. 
Not open to those who have credit for Economics 6A—6B. Concepts basic 
to accounting theory and practice as related to the various types of business 
organization, cost accounting, budgets, and analysis of financial statements. 


107. Comparative Economic Systems. (3) I. Mr. Karez 

Socialism, fascism, and capitalism contrasted with regard to making eco- 
nomic decisions, organization of production, mechanism of exchange, bank- 
ing and investment, distribution of income, status of labor, international 
trade, and public finance. 


109. Introduction to Economics. (3) I, II. Mr. Mead 
Not open to those who have taken Economics 1A-1B. Serves as a pre- 
requisite for upper division economics courses. 
Intensive study of economic principles. 


*113. Economic and Industrial History of the United States. (3) II. 
The economic development of the United States from the period of set- 
tlement to the present time, and especially since 1865. 


114. Economic Development. (3) IT. Mr. Karez 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A, 1B. 
Theories of economic development. Problems of accelerated development in 
poor countries and of maintaining development in rich countries. 


116. Industrial Organization and Public Policy. (3) I. Mr. Mead 
Governmental policy of maintaining competition to control economic 
behavior. 


118. Commercial Law. (3) I. Mr. Andron 
The essentials of the law of contracts, agency, bailments, sales, and ne- 
gotiable instruments. 


* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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123. Marketing. (3) I. Mr. Kennedy 
The principal marketing methods, institutions, and practices considered 
from the viewpoint of the consumer, the middleman, and the manufacturer. 


*130. Public Finance. (3) I. 
Raising and spending of public money; principles, incidence, problems, 
and economic effects of taxation. 


134. Corporation Finance. (3) IT. Mr. Mead 
Prerequisite: Economics 6A—6B, 106 or consent of the instructor. 
Instruments and methods of financing and controlling the modern ecor- 

poration and the effect of these on society, the corporation, and its stock- 

holders. 


135. Money and Credit. (3) I. Mr. Mead 
Commercial banking, Federal Reserve System, credit creation and mone- 
tary theory. 


143. Mathematical Economics, (3) I Mr. Alexander 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 32 or 3A. 
The use of mathematics in analyzing the behavior of households, firms, 
markets, and the economy as a whole. 


150. Labor Economics. (3) II. Mr. Halterman 
Factors contributing to American labor problems, and the attempts on 
the part of those concerned to obtain harmony. 


152. History of the Labor Movement. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
Historical perspective of the American and foreign labor movements, 
their organizational structures, ideologies, policies, and practices. 


*160. Welfare Economics, (3) II. 
Prerequisite: Economies 100A. 
Problems involved in defining “welfare,” and in judging economic insti- 

tutions and policies by their effects upon it. 


175. Government and Business. (3) IT. Mr. Kennedy 

Industries in which competition has been supplanted by positive publie 
control; an investigation of the methods and problems of regulation and of 
government ownership and operation. 


180. International Trade. (3) I. Mr. Karez 

An analysis both historical and contemporary of the foreign trade mech- 
anism with emphasis on the impediments to trade, international finance, 
and modern equilibrium theory. 


199. Independent Studies in Economics. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


200A. Price and Distribution Theory. (3) I. Mr. Andron 
Micro-economies: the behavior of firms and households, and the deter- 
mination of prices and resource allocation. 


200B. National Income Theory. (3) II. —— 
Prerequisite: Economics 100B. 
Macro-economies: theory of income and employment. 


* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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201. History of Economic Thought. (3) II. Mr. Kennedy 
213. American Economic History. (3) I. Mr. Halterman 
235. Advanced Money and Banking. (3) II. Mr. Mead 


Prerequisite: graduate standing and Economies 135. 
Analysis of banking institutions and money, monetary theory, and 
monetary policy. 


298. Special Studies. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 


EDUCATION 


Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Professor of Education. 

Glenn W. Durflinger, Ed.D., Professor of Education (Chairman of the De- 
partment). 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education. ¢ 

*Lester B. Sands, Ed.D., Professor of Education. 

Charles L. Jacobs, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Emeritus. | 

Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Associate Professor of Education. 

John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education. 

Elsie A. Pond, M.A., Associate Professor of Education, Emeritus. 

John H. Chilcott, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Beryl R. Dillman, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. | 

Mildred C. Robeck, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Alvin E. Robinson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Lealand D. Stier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Edwin J. Swineford, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 

Alma V. Williams, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education. 


Teacher Education 


John A. R. Wilson, Ed.D., Director of Student Teaching. 

Lealand D. Stier, Ph.D., Adviser, Elementary Education. 

Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Chairman, Coordinating Committee for Teacher 
Education. 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Adviser, Early Childhood Education. 

Edwin J. Swineford, Ed.D., Adviser, Junior High Education. 

Alvin E. Robinson, Ed.D., Adviser, Provisional Credentials. 


Departmental Supervisors 


Marian H. Anderson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Robert Beachboard, Docteur de l’Universite de Paris, Associate Professor of 
French. 

Loretta M. Byers, Ed.D., Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Catherine C. Campbell, M.A., ‘Associate Professor of Art. 

John H. Chilcott, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Junior High). 

Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

Frances M. Colville, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 


* Absent on leave, 1960-1961. 
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Beryl R. Dillman, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education (General Second- 
ary). 

ee E. Faulkner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Music. 

Arthur J. Gallon, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Genevieve W. Haight, M.A., ‘Associate Professor of English. 

Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education. 

James H. High, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Social Science. 

Elizabeth H. Irish, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education. 

Edith M. Leonard, M.A., Professor of Education (Early Childhood). 

Lynne C. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Theodore I. Murguia, M.A., Acting Instructor in Spanish. 

Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

*Charlene D. Palmer, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

Mildred C. Robeck, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Alvin E. Robinson, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Rene H. Rochelle, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Edwin R. Schoell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech. 

Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Lealand D. Stier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Edwin J. Swineford, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Junior High). 

Dorothy D. VanDeman, M.A., Associate Professor of Education (Early Child- 
hood). 

Harrington Wells, M.A., Associate Professor of Science Education. 

Dorothy Westra, M.S.M., ‘Assistant Professor of Music. 

Alma V. Williams, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education (Elementary). 

Lois Fae Witte, Pe.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 


Major in Education 


This major leads to a Bachelor of Arts degree. The four-year program is 
divided into three areas: general education, core subjects in the major field, 
and additional requirements for the completion of the kindergarten-primary, 
general elementary or general junior high school teaching credentials. A non- 
credential major is available for students who wish to specialize in the field 
of education, but who do not wish to complete credential requirements. A 
minor in education may be approved for students with a major in another 
department. 

Every student majoring in education must complete approximately 50 
units in general education as a cultural background for professional study. 
The general education program consists of specified courses in: art, biologi- 
cal science, English and speech, industrial arts, music, physical education, 
physical science, psychology, and social science, Additional general education 
up to 15 units is usually elected by students majoring in education. 


Core for Education Majors 


A uniform core of courses in the field of education is required of all students 
majoring in this department for credentials. A total of 30-32 units is to be 
selected from the following courses: 


Units 
Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education 
or 
Education 170. Secondary Education ................ 3 
Education 101. History of Education 
or 


Education 102. History of American Education 


{t Absent on leave, fall, 1960. 
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Education 105. Education in Foreign Countries 
or 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education Units 
or 
Education 180. Educational Sociology ............... 2 
Education 110. Educational Psychology .............. 3 
Education 111. Child Growth and Development 
or 
Education 112. Growth and Development of the 
JN ES EGET F gee BME clea ON ete en ar ne 2 


or 
Psychology 113. Psychology of Adolescence........... 2 or 3 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling 
(Tim Ore oh yeas renee Sets 8 oe, eee elisa vee ted 2 
Education 119. Measurement and Evaluation in 
Education 
or 
Education 120. Measurement and Evaluation in the 
Secondary School 
or 
Education 126. Parent Counseling ..... 3.0.60. +000- 3 or 2 
Education 147, Audio-Visual-Radio Education ,....... 2 
Education 190. Teaching Procedure ................. 4,5 0r6 
Education. 192 Studentel caching 7 js eteciai ote we sioso.k 8 or 10 
Edueation 193. Teaching Problems .................. 2 


Credential Programs 


Credentials for service in public schools in California are issued by the Com- 
mission of Credentials of the State Board of Education upon recommenda- 
tion of institutions authorized for teacher training. There are certain accept- 
able standards which must be met by candidates for teaching credentials. 
These include such qualifications as intelligence, scholarship, aptitude for 
teaching, physical fitness, and personality. 

Teaching credentials issued on recommendations of this University include: 
(a) kindergarten-primary; (b) elementary; (c) junior high school; (d) 
special secondary, entitling the holder to teach in a specified field in any 
and all grades in the schools; (e) general secondary, authorizing the holder 
to serve as a teacher in grades seven through fourteen. 

The preparation for the major in the special secondary credential offered 
in this institution in art, homemaking, industrial arts, music, and physical 
education, is obtained through the respective departments. For further infor- 
mation, including the credential to teach exceptional children (speech correc- 
tion), see descriptions under the departments. 

The general secondary program is part of the graduate program of Santa 
Barbara, and is administered under faculty regulations governing graduate 
study. For information, consult the section of this bulletin on The Graduate 
Program and descriptions under departments. 

The Department of Education provides the professional education courses 
and directs the student teaching program for all credentials. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY CREDENTIAL 


This course of study is designed to supply a thorough background for pre- 
paring teachers of young children, ages two to ten, and entitles the holder 
to teach in kindergarten and grades one through three. 

General Requirements. Education majors wishing to specialize in early 
childhood education must satisfy the divisional requirements listed on pages 
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59 and 60 including Art 1, History 39, Physical Education 1-13, 1-23, and an 
upper division English or speech elective. Additional courses required by the 
department include Music 33A—33B, 40A—40B, 30C-30D, Industrial Arts 45, 
Health Education 48, Home Economies 10, and controlled electives from 
English, history, science, or the social sciences. 


Preparation for the Major. Education 57. 


Requirements for the Major. In addition to the Core for Education Majors 
listed on pages 98 and 99, the following courses are required: 


Units 
Education 122. Dramatics, Music, and Storytelling in Early Childhood 3 
Edueation MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Edueation............ 2 
Education EC 191. Observation, Participation, and Planning....... 3 
Industrial Arts 145. Integrated Craft Activities for Elementary 
Schools. 2... o's aisceinioha Wat brawl lols Gk dy clleh i eiapteie ane ne gin ae 2 


Student Teaching. See pages 102 and 103. 
General Tests. See pages 63 and 103 for required tests. 
Special Tests. 


1. Before enrolling in any music course, all students must take a standard 
native-capacity test, and a test in ability to carry a tune. These are scheduled 
at the beginning of each semester and must be taken at the time announced. 

2. Ability in piano must be demonstrated by passing a final proficiency 
examination before assignment to directed teaching. The specific piano courses 
for majors in early childhood education to prepare students to meet these 
requirements are Music 30C—30D and Music 33A-—33B. The student may enter 
directly into any of the above piano courses he is prepared to undertake, or, 
if he has sufficient preparation in piano to pass a proficiency examination, he 
may omit these piano courses. In either event he may substitute general elec- 
tives for the unit requirements. 

Minor. No minor is required. However, a minor in music is strongly recom- 
mended. See requirements for Early Childhood Edueation Musie Minor on 
page 154. No credit will be given for courses designed to remove deficiencies 
in preparation for this minor. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL 


The general elementary credential entitles the holder to teach grades one 
through eight. 


General Requirements. Education majors wishing to specialize in elementary 
education must satisfy the divisional requirements listed on pages 59 and 60 
including Art 31, History 39, Physical Education 1-16A, and English 189. 
Additional courses required by the department include Geography 1, Music 
40A—40B, Home Economics 10, Health Education 48 (women), and Industrial 
Arts 45. 


Preparation for the Major. Education 57. 


Requirements for the Major. In addition to the Core for Education Majors 
listed on pages 98 and 99, the following courses are required : 


Units 
Education Ar 190. Arithmetic Procedures for the Elementary School 3 
Education ME 190. Elementary Music Eduecation.................. 2 
Edueation Se 190. Natural Science for Education................. 3 
Art'195. Art for Elementary Schools’. “visi Baeet 2 aaa 2 
Industrial Arts 145. Integrated Craft Activities for Elementary 
Schoola (so yu8. oF. Set Sea UL. Oe, ee 2 


Physical Education 138. Physical Education in the Elementary School 3 
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Edueation El 190, Procedure, and Education Ar 190, Arithmetic Procedure, 
must be completed before engaging in student teaching. No student on proba- 
tion is permitted to register for these procedures courses. Eight units in stu- 
dent teaching are required in the senior year. Students carrying 4 to 6 units 
of student teaching in any semester may be required to reserve a half-day for 
that student teaching. Students receiving a grade lower than C in student 
teaching will not be recommended for graduation or credential. See under 
Scholarship (page 102). Each student expecting to pursue directed teaching 
is required to file an application by April 21 for the fall semester (Decem- 
ber 1 for the spring semester) and be present at the opening of the school 
term where the student teaching assignment is made. 

Student Teaching. See pages 102 and 103. 

General Tests. See pages 63 and 103. 

Special Test. Students in Music 40A are required to take a test in ability to 

earry a tune and, in addition, pass a standard native-capacity test. If the test 
is passed satisfactorily, the student may enter the required courses in music. 
If the test is not passed satisfactorily, the student is required to take Music 
15 only, and is not recommended to teach music. 
_ Minor. Candidates are not required to complete a minor. However, minors 
in art, music, physical education, industrial arts, and speech correction are 
very valuable for teachers and it is recommended that students who ean do 
so fulfill the requirements for one of these minors. 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAM FOR MAJORS OTHER THAN EDUCATION 


Students who plan to prepare for the elementary credential by direct ap- 
plication to the State Department of Eduaction and who are majoring in 
fields other than education should consult with advisers in their major de- 
partment and in the Department of Education at the beginning of the junior 
year. This is normally a 5-year program. 


GENERAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL 


The junior high school credential entitles the holder to teach in grades seven, 
eight, and nine in any elementary, junior high, or high school. 

General Requirements. Education majors wishing to qualify for this cre- 
dential must satisfy the divisional requirements listed on pages 59 and 60 in- 
cluding History 4A or 4B, or 39, or Sociology 1; Art 1 or 31 or 195 and Music 
15 or 40A; and controlled electives from geography, history, sociology, mathe- 
matics, or the sciences. 

Requirements for the Major. In addition to the Core for Education Majors 
listed on pages 98 and 99, it is recommended that one additional education 
course beyond the core be completed. Two minors with a minimum of 18 to 20 
units each must be completed in subject fields taught in the secondary schools 
of the State. 

Education J 190A-—J 190B, Procedure, must be completed before enrolling 
in directed teaching. No student on probation is permitted to register for 
these procedures courses. Hight units of student teaching with a grade of C or 
higher are required before graduation. The student should arrange his pro- 
gram so that only 4 units of student teaching are scheduled for any one 
semester. Students receiving lower than C in courses J 190A-—J 190B or 
J 192A—B-C-—D will not be recommended for teaching. See under Scholar- 
ship below. 

Candidates may qualify for the general junior high school credential in 
two ways: 

1. By completing a major in junior high school education and two minors 
in subjects taught in the secondary schools. 

2. By completing a major and a minor in subject fields commonly taught 
in secondary school plus the education course requirements for the general 
junior high credential as listed on pages 98 and 99. 
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Requirements for the Minors. For course requirements for the minors se- 
lected, see description under the departments in which the minors are ad- 
ministered. For each minor there must be a grade C average on courses 
taken in the University of California. 


GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 
Information about admission, preparation, scholarship, program, candidacy, 
and other matters is contained in the section of this bulletin on The Graduate 
Program (page 65). Requirements for teaching majors and teaching minors 
are listed with the departments concerned. 
Candidates for the general secondary credential must complete 24 units in 
education as follows: 


Education 110. Educational Psychology .................-. 3 
Education 112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent .. 2 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling 


or 
*Education 164. Education and Vocational Guidance......... 2 
Education 120. Measurement and Evaluation in the 
Secondary. School. «<5 « sispiojerese els «pista cute bs 2 
Education 147. Audio-Visual—-Radio Education ............ 2 
Education 170. Secondary Education ...............-.--::; 3 
Education $190. Secondary School Procedure in 
Student’s’ Major Field? ..27120. 20% Pe eee 2 
Education S190A or B. Secondary School Procedures ....... 2 


Education $192. Student Teaching in Major and Minor Fields 6 


Student Teaching 


Filing of Application. All majors in any department who are preparing for 
teaching credentials must file an application for student teaching with their 
major department not later than midsemester immediately preceding a 
student teaching assignment. This application will be forwarded within two 
weeks by the department to the Director of Student Teaching. All applica- 
tions will be carefully reviewed by the Committee on Teaching Eligibility and 
the candidate will be advised of its findings at an early date. 

Scholarship. A student other than a candidate for the general secondary 
credential may not register for student teaching unless he has at least an 
average grade of C in courses taken in the University of California. In addi- 
tion, the average of all grades received in courses in education must not fall 
below C. If at the conclusion of any semester the average grade should fall 
below C, the student may not register for student teaching until the C average 
is re-established. No student may be graduated or recommended for teaching 
who has not maintained at least a C average in student teaching. Elementary 
education majors must also receive a grade of C or better in El 190 and Ar 
190 in order to be eligible for student teaching. For scholarship requirements 
for the general secondary credential candidates see page 67. 

Unit credit. Unit credit for student teaching will be allowed only for work 
completed under the direction and with the approval of the Chairman of the 
Department of Education or his staff. Experienced teachers may be excused 
from a certain amount of student teaching after ability to teach has been 
demonstrated on the campus under the direction of the supervisors of student 
teaching. However, such credit will not be considered as fulfilling unit re- 
quirements toward graduation. 

Facilities. Student teaching will ordinarily be assigned in Santa Barbara 
and the vicinity. However, assignments may be made as far away as fifty miles 


* Only 2 units of Education 164, Education and Vocational Guidance (2-3) may be 
applied on the required 24 units for the general secondary credential. 
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from the campus. In all cases student teaching is performed under the 
supervision of the University supervisors. The student himself must arrange 
for transportation. The public schools afford the laboratory for observation 
and student teaching. Student teachers in early childhood and elementary 
education are, as a rule, assigned to the local elementary schools or placed in 
the schools of near-by communities. The local junior and senior high schools 
are available for junior high, special secondary, and general secondary stu- 
dent teaching assignments. Student teaching is also available in some fields 
in Ventura city and county schools. 


Proficiency Test Requirements. Proficiency tests in certain statutory sub- 
jects are required of all candidates for teaching credentials recommended by 
this University. 

Speech Requirement. See page 63. 

Physical Examinations 


1, All new students, freshmen and transfers, must pass a physical examina- 
tion given by the University physician. 

2. All candidates for any teaching credential must pass a physical examina- 
tion before a student teaching assignment will be granted. This is a prelimi- 
nary evaluation of the prospective student teacher’s physical suitability for 
teaching and should be taken as soon after 45 units are completed as possible. 
It is the student’s responsibility to see that this health examination is taken 
and that the certificate issued by the Health Center is filed in the office of the 
Chairman of the Department. 

3. All candidates who have been absent for one or more semesters must pass 
a physical examination before credit may be given for courses undertaken 
upon their return. 


Combination of Two Credentials 


If a combination of the kindergarten-primary and elementary credentials, 
or the elementary and junior high school credentials, is desired, at least one 
additional semester will be required. Consult the appropriate departmental 
adviser about additional course requirements. 

For a special credential in speech correction in addition to the regular gen- 
eral credentials, see page 194. 

For a special secondary credential in addition to the general elementary 
credential, see the departmental adviser. 


Major in Education (without credential) 


Students may complete an education major without a teaching credential. 
General Requirements. Fulfill the general education requirements as for the 
credential majors with approximately twenty additional units in art, English, 
psychology, science and social science. 
Requirements for the Major. Education 57 or 170; 101, 102, or 105 (two 
courses from the preceding group); Education 106; 110; 111 or 112; 117 


or 164; 119 or 120; 126; 147; 180. Two upper division courses in psychology 
are also required. 


Minor in Education 
A minor in education is offered for those who are not expecting to obtain a 
teaching credential. The following courses in education constitute the minor: 
Education 57. Introduction to the Study of Education 


or 

Education 101. History of Education 
or 

Education 102. History of American Education 
or 
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Units 
Education 105. Education in Foreign Countries ........... 2 
Education 106. Philosophy of Education ................ 2 
Edueation 110. Educational Psychology ................. 3 
Edueation 111. Child Growth and Development 
or 


Edueation 112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent... 2 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling 


or 
Education 126. Principles of Parent Counseling ........... 2 
Education 170. Secondary Education’... 2... 2. «ce eee 3 
Education 180. Educational Sociology «2 .........0e een 2 
Elective courses in education ... 5.00. «6.0.5 see 4 


Credential Program 


The State of California is in the process of making far-reaching revisions of 
its structure of teacher certification. Changes in the credential programs at 
University of California, Santa Barbara, will be made to accord with the 
state-wide revision. The kindergarten-primary, general elementary, junior 
high school, and general secondary credentials will continue to be offered as 
in the past. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


57. Introduction to the Study of Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Robinson 
Emphasis is placed on historical, philosophical and sociological factors 
and their effects on American education, curriculum and practices. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. History of Education. (2) I. Mr. Sands 
Educational thought and practice as a phase of social progress. Ancient 
and medieval conceptions and their effect on modern education. 


102. History of American Education. (2) II. Mr. Sands 
Edueational ideals and movements: their effect on modern education. 


105. Education in Foreign Countries. (2) I, II. Mr. Sands 
Survey of organization and teaching practices. Education as an instru- 
ment of political power; dependence on natural and cultural traditions. 


106. Philosophy of Education. (2-3) I, II. Mr. Sands 

The educational classics and their meaning for modern man. Critical anal- 
ysis of these classics from accepted philosophic viewpoints and implica- 
tions for educational practices. 


110. Educational Psychology. (3) I, IT. Mrs. Williams, Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
Application of principles of general psychology to the educative process; 
learning as it functions in the school environment. 


111. Child Growth and Development. (2) I, IT. Mr. Stier, Mrs. Williams 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
Mental and physical growth and development; personal and social ad- 
justment; preventive hygiene. Directed observation of normal children. 


112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent. (2) I, II. Mr. Stier 
The physical, mental, moral, spiritual, and social traits of adolescence; 
mental hygiene. Directed observation. 


Education 105 


117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
Practices and techniques in school counseling and guidance; child study; 
counseling of handicapped children and their parents. 


119. Measurement and Evaluation in Education. (3) I, IJ. Mr. Durflinger 
Prerequisite: Education 110. 
Purposes and techniques of evaluation, including statistical measures, 
construction of tests, tabulating and scoring standard examinations, inter- 
pretation of evaluations. 


119P. Measurement and Evaluation in Physical Education. (2 ya 
Mr. Rochelle, Miss Colville 
Elementary statistical procedure. Construction, analysis, interpretation, 
and evaluation of the various tests. 


120. Measurement and Evaluation in the Secondary School. (2)0 Er 
Prerequisite: Education 110. Mr. Chilcott, Mr. Durflinger 
Introduction to the theory of measurement and evaluation; achievement 

test construction; critical study of typical tests; reports to parents and 

cumulative records; elementary statistical techniques. 


122. Dramatics, Music, and Storytelling in Early Childhood. (3,)-Js 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 
Creative experiences in spontaneous and organized dramatics; develop- 
ment of original music, stories, and poetry. 


126. Principles of Parent Counseling. (2) I. Miss VanDeman 

Guidance measures for children with behavior problems arising from par- 
ent-child relationships and from home and school environments (birth to 
ten). Teacher-parent conferences; parent participation; group meetings; 
special attention to counseling of handicapped children and their parents. 


135. Remedial Reading. (2) I, II. Mrs. Robeck 

Methods and materials of instruction and diagnosis; remedial measures 
applied to difficulties in reading for children in the elementary and junior 
high schools. 


136A-136B. Remedial Reading Laboratory. (1-1) I, II. Mrs. Robeck 
Prerequisite: approval of the instructor. Education 135 and 136 may be 
taken concurrently. 
Students assigned to directing remedial reading activities at any desig- 
nated level in the school. 


139. Curriculum Development. (2) I, II. Mr. Robinson 

Basie principles and practices in elementary and secondary curriculum 
development as derived from the psychological, sociological, and philo- 
sophical considerations. 


147. Audio-Visual—Radio Education. (2) I, II. —— 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, one hour. 
Audio-visual and radio aids in classroom teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


164. Educational and Vocational Guidance. (2-3) I, IT. Mr. Monroe 
Aims, objectives, and practices of guidance for classroom teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools. 


170. Secondary Education. (3) I, II. 

Historical background; present practices; organization; program; cur- 
ricula; methods and personnel in the elementary and secondary schools. 
Observations required. 
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180. Educational Sociology. (2) I, II. Mr. Chilcott 

American culture—social groups, processes, institutions, and changes— 
and its relation to education. Influence of organized education in social 
evolution. 


190. Teaching Procedure. 

All 190 courses are courses in methods of teaching. They include a study 
of curriculum and of the procedures in use in teaching the particular area or 
department of credential, or at the particular level indicated in the title of 
the course. The courses in the general fields include observation of demon- 
stration teaching followed by discussion. 

General secondary credential candidates are required to take Education 
S 190A and Education S 190B, or the special methods courses offered by their 
major or minor departments. 

The special secondary fields offer methods of both the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels. See respective department chairmen for prerequisites for 190 
courses. 


A 190A. Teaching Procedures in Elementary School Art. (2) I. 
Mrs. Campbell 
For art majors only. The preparation and organization of materials for 
use in teaching art in the schools. 


A 190B. Teaching Procedures in Secondary School Art. (2) II. 
For art majors only. Mrs. Campbell 


Ar 190. Arithmetic Procedure for the Elementary School. (3) I, IT. 
Mrs. Irish, Mr. Robinson 
Prerequisite: Education 110 and 111. To be taken concurrently with Edu- 
cation E] 190. 
Problems of teaching arithmetic in elementary and junior high education. 


EC 190A. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Kindergarten). (2) I. 
Miss Leonard 


EC 190B. Early Childhood Education Procedure (Primary) with Primary 
Forum and Observation. (4) II. Miss Leonard 


El 190. Elementary School Procedure. (5) I, II. 
Miss Byers, Mrs. Robeck, Mr. Stier 

Prerequisite: Education 110, 111, Ar 190, Industrial Arts 145, Physical 
Education 138. 

This course covers the teaching of language arts, social studies and reading 
in the elementary school. Students build a social studies unit, observe classes 
in elementary schools in addition to reference reading and discussion of tech- 
nique. Includes principles of education. 


H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (2-3) I, II. Mrs. Palmer 


I 190A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. (2) I, IT. 
Field trips. Mr. Seefeld 


I 190B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (2) I, IT. Mr. Scherer 
Prerequisite: Education I 190A. 


I 190C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) I, II. Mr. Monroe 


J 190A. Junior High School Procedure—Mathematics, Biological and 
Physical Sciences. (2) I, IT. Mr. Chilcott, Mr. Swineford 
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J 190B. Junior High School Procedure—English, Social Sciences, and 


Foreign Languages. (2) I, II. Mr. Chilcott, Mr. Swineford 
MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) IT. Miss VanDeman 
ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I, II. Miss Westra 


Elementary education majors must have completed Musie 40A—40B and 
E1190 (Elementary Procedure) before taking this course, or be enrolled in 
Elementary Procedure concurrently. 


MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) I. Mr. Faulkner 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 
Includes methods in both elementary and secondary schools. 


MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) IT. Mr. Christy 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. 
Includes methods in both elementary and secondary schools. 


P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, II. 
Mr. Harder, Miss Hodgkins 
Methods, materials, and procedure of teaching, program planning, and 
organization in physical education, together with observation in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


S$ 190A. Secondary School Procedures—General. (2) I, II. Mr. Dillman 

Prerequisite: Education 110 and 170. 

Articulation among the several school subjects. Classroom teachers’ legal 
boundaries. Disciplinary routines. Curricular and ecocurricular duties and 
responsibilities. Selection of methods of teaching, in terms of the subject 
area. 


S 190B. Secondary School Procedures—Foreign Languages, Mathematics, 
and Physical Sciences. (2) I, II. Mr. Dillman 

Prerequisite: Education 110 and 170. 

The school curriculum and the procedures used in teaching in the areas 
mentioned at the junior and senior high school levels. There will be obser- 
vations of demonstration teaching followed by discussion. Students pre- 
pare lesson plans and conduct simulated classes at the high school level. 


Sc 190. Natural Science for Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Wells 
Sp 190. Speech Activities and Methods for Teachers. (2) II. Mr. Schoell 


SB 190. Secondary Biological Science Education. (2) I, II. Mr. Wells 

Prerequisite: major in one of the biological sciences, plus senior or grad- 
uate status; or minor in one of the biological sciences, plus senior or gradu- 
ate status. 

Review and orientation of subject matter in terms of philosophy and con- 
tent, preparatory to secondary school teaching. Includes comparative stud- 
ies of methods, examination of texts and courses of study, actual classroom 
observation, and individual practice in science subject matter presentation. 


SE 190. Problems in Teaching English Literature and Composition in the 
Secondary Schools. (2) I. Mrs. Haight 

Prerequisite: senior or graduate standing. 

This course is designed for seniors and graduate students undertaking a 
teaching major or minor in English, and should be completed before student 
teaching. The course is required of candidates for the general secondary cre- 
dential with a major in English, and is accepted in partial satisfaction of 
the 24-unit requirement in education for the credential. 
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SF 190. Procedures in Teaching French in Secondary Schools. (2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: French 101A—101B. Mr. Beachboard 
Required of candidates for the general secondary credential with a major 

in French. Accepted in partial satisfaction of the 24-unit requirement in edu- 

cation for the credential. 


SN 190. Procedures in Teaching Spanish in Secondary Schools. (2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 101A—101B. Mr. Avila, Mr. Murguia 
Required of candidates for the yeneral secondary credential with a major 

in Spanish. Accepted in partial satisfaction of the 24-unit requirement in 

education for the credential. 


SS 190. Teaching Procedures in Social Studies. (2) I, II. Mr. High 
Prerequisite: senior or graduate standing; major in economics, history, 
political science, sociology, or combination social sciences. 
This course is required of candidates for the general secondary credential 
with a major in one of the named social sciences, and is accepted in partial 
satisfaction of the 24-unit requirement in education for the credential. 


191. Observation and Participation. 
Special courses involving additional observation of master teaching, con- 
ferences, discussion, and classroom participation. 


EC 191. Observation, Participation, and Planning. (3) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


192. Student Teaching. 

All 192 courses are concerned with student teaching in the various fields and 
at the different levels indicated by the titles. Experience in classroom teaching 
carried on under supervision of classroom teachers and college supervisors. 
Planned to give the student opportunity to put into practice the principles of 
teaching and theories of education which have been presented and discussed 
previously in preliminary courses in education. Practical work in the classroom 
is supplemented by conferences with teachers and supervisors, and by written 
lesson plans and assigned work. Prerequisites required for all 192 courses. See 
respective department chairmen. All student teaching for the general second- 
ary credential is open only to regular graduate students, 


A 192A-—B-C, Student Teaching: Art. (2-2-2) I, II. Mrs. Campbell 
Prerequisite: Education A 190A—190B. 


EC 192A. Student Teaching: Kindergarten. (4) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


EC 192B. Student Teaching: Primary. (6) I, II. 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


El 192A—192B. Student Teaching: Elementary School. (2-6) I, IT. 
Miss Byers, Mrs. Irish, Mrs. Robeck, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Stier, Mrs. Williams 
Prerequisite: Education 110, 111, Ar 190, El 190; Industrial Arts 145; 
Physical Education 138. Courses Art 195, Ed. 147, ME 190, Se 190 may be 
taken concurrently. Maximum of 8 units applied to graduation. 


H 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Homemaking. (2-2-2) I, II. Mrs. Palmer 


I 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Industrial Arts. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
Field trips. 


J 192A-B-C-D. Student Teaching: Junior High School. (2—2-2-2) I, II. 
Mr. Chilcott, Mr. Swineford 


Education 109 
M 192A-B-C—D-E-F. Student Teaching: Music. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. 


The Staff 
P 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Physical and Health Education. (2-2-2) 
I, If. The Staff 


S 192A-B-C. Student Teaching—Secondary Education. (2-2-2) I, II. 


Prerequisite: procedures class in major or education procedures class. 
Open to students who have been accepted in regular graduate status, 


SB 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Biological Sciences. (2-2) I, IL. 
Prerequisite: SB 190 and admission to student teaching. Mr. Wells 


SE 192A-192B. Student Teaching: English. (2-2) I, II. Mrs. Haight 
Prerequisite: SE 190 and admission to student teaching. 


SF 192A-192B. Student Teaching: French. (2-2) I, IT. Mr. Beachboard 
Prerequisite: SF 190, and admission to student teaching. 
Required of candidates for the general secondary credential with a major 
in French. Accept in partial satisfaction of the 24-unit requirement in edu- 
cation for the credential. 


SN 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Spanish. (2-2) I, II. 
Mr. Avila, Mr. Murguia 
Prerequisite: SN 190, and admission to student teaching. 
Required of candidates for the general secondary credential with a major 
in Spanish. Accepted in partial satisfaction of the 24-unit requirement in 
education for the credential. 


Sp 192A. Student Teaching: Speech. (2-4) I, II. Mr. Schoell 
Sp 192B. Student Teaching: Speech Correction. (2-4) I, II. Mr. Sehoell 


SS 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Social Studies. (2=2).J 11h Mra nish 
Prerequisite: Education SS 190 and admission to student teaching. 


193. Teaching Problems. 
Individual and group problems of student teachers at the level of educa- 
tion indicated in the title. To be taken concurrently with student teaching. 


EC 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Early Childhood Education. G=LyIslE 
Miss Leonard, Miss VanDeman 


El 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Elementary Education. (So/0 rad OE 
Miss Byers, Mrs. Irish, Mrs. Robeck, 
Mr. Robinson, Mr. Stier, Mrs. Williams 


J 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Junior High Education. (1-1) I, II. 
Mr. Chilcott, Mr. Swineford 


P 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Physical Education. ei oe a B 
Miss Colville, Miss Witte 


199. Independent Studies in Education. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Open only to advanced students approved by the chairman of the depart- 
ment. 
Study of special problems in various fields of education. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


200. Research Methods in Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Durflinger, Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: graduate standing. 
Aims and methods of educational research. Includes study of reported re- 
search and student projects. 


209. The Junior College. (2) II. ——— 
Prerequisite: graduate standing. 
Study of the history, function, organization, and curriculum of the junior or 
community college. For students interested in teaching in the junior college. 


210. Advanced Educational Psychology. (2) I, II. Mr. Durflinger 
Prerequisite: Education 110, 111 or 112, or equivalent. 
Exploration and critical study of current literature and research in hu- 
man learning; emphasis upon learning in the school; developmental and 
sociological points of view explored. 


214. Educational Statistics. (2) I, II. Mr. Durflinger 
Prerequisite: Education 110 and 119 or 120, or equivalent. 
Regression equations with two variables, measures of central tendency 
and variability, zero order correlations, frequency distributions. Statistical 
procedures in the practical solution of educational problems. 


217. Principles of Guidance, Advanced. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
Prerequisite: Education 110, 117, 119, and consent of the instructor. 


259. Seminar in School Curriculum. (2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: Education 139, 170, or equivalent, and on consultation. 


ENGLISH 


Joseph Foladare, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

George Hand, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

Hugh Kenner, Ph.D., F.R.S.L., Professor of English (Chairman of the De- 
partment). 

J. Chesley Mathews, Ph.D., Professor of English. 

William Ashworth, M.A., Professor of English, Emeritus. 

William Frost, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Genevieve W. Haight, M.A., Associate Professor of English. 

Marvin Mudrick, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Donald R. Pearce, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Robert E. Robinson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Douwe Stuurman, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon.), Associate Professor of English. 

Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Edgar Bowers, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Phillip W. Damon, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Lee F. Gerlach, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Robert Marsh, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Alan Stephens, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Homer D. Swander, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

Helmut W. Bonheim, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Richard W. Lid, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Edward W. Loomis, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Milton A. Orowitz, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Benjamin T. Sankey, Ph.D., Instructor in English. 

Eileen A. Pidgeon, M.A., Associate in English. 


English hl 


Literature deals in specific human experience which is neither dated in 
time nor localized in place. Some acquaintance with literature, and some 
trained ability to become further acquainted with it, provide the civilized 
human being with nutriment he can obtain in no other way. The Department 
of English (1) provides all undergraduates with the opportunity for guided 
literary study, through the 1A and 1B courses; (2) makes available to all 
students a wide range of courses that may be taken for credit as electives; 
and (3) offers a major leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. It also ad- 
ministers the Subject A program within the Santa Barbara campus of the Uni- 
versity; students must have passed Subject A (either examination or course) 
before taking any course in English (see pages 40 and 41). 

The Major. The English major pursues a planned program of English 
courses and cognate studies from which he can acquire a sound and orderly 
knowledge of our literature and the wisdom and exhilaration available in it, 
as well as a poised critical sense and some ability in graceful and efficient 
expression. Instruction is carried out largely by the discussion method, in 
classes restricted by departmental policy to a size which best promotes the 
frank and enlightened exchange of opinion. 

(a) Each major student is assigned to a faculty adviser for guidance in pre- 
paring his program. To prepare for the major the student must pass courses 
1A-1B, 53, and 83A, with an average grade of C or higher, and History 4A— 
4B. 

(bv) For his upper division program, the student must take the following 
courses, as far as possible in the order listed: 


Units 

Herclishiel b) AsO NAKESPCBTO Mactatcer ike. «pols is off fal wie opotdateas- 3 
One of English 158, 159, 160, 161 (Renaissance) ......... 3 
aisle LOSp MECC ieee eel e es ain as 0s eele shets ele sy 346 lars 3 
One of English 168, 170, 171 (Sixteenth and Seventeenth 

OTL GUTIOS li area phatase eile lie mh cin, Es Shenley e wics'e owe nV tein 
TESTS Ley USL COR Ge te a cteter elas chads test Scie folleis, ples ioun, sisiecee! 3 
One of English 178, 179, 125B (Nineteenth Century)..... 3 
One of English 136, 137, 138, 1389 (American Literature)... 3 
One of English 147, 148, 153, 154 (Twentieth Century).... 3 


(c) He must also enroll in two semesters of the Comprehensive Survey, be- 
ginning in the first semester of his senior year, as follows: 


English 197A—197B. Comprehensive Survey .........++-.s.e0- 4 


This course consists of a series of weekly meetings at which students present 
critical papers for analysis and discussion with the instructor and class. 
During his second semester in the course the student concentrates on a single 
substantial paper which calls into play a reasonably comprehensive knowledge 
of English literature. 

Students who had commenced working toward an English major before 
the above requirements came into effect (July, 1960) may substitute, without 
penalty, courses now available for courses formerly required. Similarly stu- 
dents who have already taken courses formerly required for the English 
major but no longer listed here will be able to substitute them for comparable 
courses in the above list. Each substitution requires the faculty adviser’s 
approval. 


(d) English literature has been constantly fertilized by that of the Continent, 
and ability to read at least one continental language is essential for under- 
standing the procedures of English writers. Each student must complete 
French 4 or German 4 or demonstrate equivalent knowledge of either of these 
languages by passing an examination. Another language may be substituted 
with the consent of the chairman. Any student who intends to do graduate 
work in English should consult his departmental adviser early in his under- 
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graduate career about the special language requirements of the various 
graduate schools. 

Requirements for the Minor. Students normally take a minor by com- 
pleting the following courses in sequence: 1A-1B, 46A-46B, 130, and 5 
additional units of English electives. 102A—102B may be substituted for 46A— 
46B. Transfer students are required to include 117E among their elec- 
tives, and others are advised to do so. Exceptions to this program must be 
approved by the chairman of the department. Students wishing an 18-unit 
minor must take a program completely specified by the chairman. In all 
instances, the minor must include at least 6 units of upper division courses. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. 


1. In addition to the requirements for the major specified above, the follow- 
ing courses are needed for the general secondary credential: 


Units 
English 106G. Problems of Composition .................. 3 
English 208. Problems in the Study of Literature.......... 3 
English 230. American Literaturei? 9. 729/029. .0 eee 
Speech 70, 135, 155, or 159A or 159B; or English 27 or 127 
(Journalism ) 28%. 20 2h eee ee 3 


2. The course requirements in education are listed on page 102. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the departmental chairman. The California State 
Board of Education requires that candidates for the general secondary cre- 
dential complete a 20-unit minor. 

Requirements for the Master’s Degree in English. A candidate for the 
master’s degree must present 24 units of work, consisting of a minimum of 
12 units of graduate credit, and a maximum of 12 units of upper division 
credit in courses not taken previously as an undergraduate. A reading knowl- 
edge of French or German is required. Other information may be obtained 
from the departmental chairman. 


Subject A: English Composition. (No credit) I, II. The Staff 
Three hours weekly. Required of all students who do not pass the exami- 
nation in Subject A. 


LOWER DIVISION CouRSES 


1A-1B. First-Year Reading and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Beginning either 
semester. The Staff 
English 1A—1B is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 
1A. Intensive reading in selected literary masterpieces, accompanied by 
practice in composition, 
1B. Further training in intensive reading and expository writing. 


27. Newswriting. (3) I. Mr. Frost 


41A-41B, Creative Writing. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Hand 
Writing in forms chosen by the student, such as autobiography, essay, 
one-act play, short story, and verse. 41A is not prerequisite to 41B. 


46A—46B. Survey of English Literature. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
46A is not prerequisite to 46B. 


53. Introduction to the Study of Poetry. (3) I, II. The Staff 
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63. Introduction to the Novel. (3) I. The Staff 
Close reading and discussion of selected masterpieces of fiction. 
73. Introduction to Drama. (3) II. The Staff 


Close reading and discussion of selected masterpieces of drama, ancient 
and modern. 


83A. World Literature. (3) 1, II. The Staff 
Close reading in translation of selected ancient authors, such as Homer, 
the Greek dramatists, Plato, Virgil. 


83B. World Literature. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Close reading in translation of selected mediaeval, Renaissance and 18th 
century authors, such as Dante, Cervantes, Voltaire. 


84. Modern Continental Literature. (3) I, I. Mr. Stuurman 
Reading, in translation, of such writers as Camus, Proust, Flaubert, 
Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Rilke, Kafka, Lorea, and Valery. 


102A-102B. Major British Writers. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 

Pivotal authors from Chaucer to the present, in a sequence designed for 
students who require a literary survey course in the upper division. 102A: 
Chaucer to Pope. 102B: Johnson to Eliot. 102A is not prerequisite to 102B. 


103A—B-C-D-E-F. Writing of Fiction. (3—3-3-3-3-3) I, IT. 


Prerequisite: consent of instructor. Mr. Loomis, Mr. Mudrick 
104A—B-—C-D-E-F. Writing of Verse. (3—3—3-—3-3-3) 

Prerequisite: consent of instructor. Mr. Bowers, Mr. Stephens 
106G. Problems of Composition. (3) I. Mr. Lid, Mr. Robinson 
110. The Development of the English Language. (3) I. Mr. Damon 


Development of the English language: English words and idioms from 
the fourteenth to the twentieth century. A study of changes in meaning of 
culturally significant words, together with practice in determining the 
period quality of given pieces of writing. 


113. Literary Theory and Criticism. (3) IT. Mr. Marsh 
Prerequisite: English 53, or equivalent, or consent of the instructor. 
Exploration of the critic’s methods and objectives; study of selected 

major critical documents from Aristotle to the present. 


115. Early English Literature. (3) I. Mr. Damon 
Readings of Old English manuscripts (originals and translations), 
through the French period of influence to the time of Chaucer. 


116. The English Bible as Literature. (3) I, Il. Mr. Stuurman 
117A. Shakespeare (3) I, II. The Staff 
117B. Shakespeare (3) IT. The Staff 


Prerequisite: English 117A or 117E or consent of instructor. 
Advanced studies in Shakespeare. 


117E. Shakespeare. (3) I. The Staff 
Primarily for non-majors. 
120. Modern Drama. (3) II. Mr. Pearce 


European and American drama from Ibsen to the present. 
124. Readings in the Modern Short Story. (3) I, II. Mr. Orowitz 
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125A. Eighteenth-Century Fiction. (3) I. Mr. Mudrick, Mr. Orowitz 
Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne. 


125B. Nineteenth-Century Fiction. (3) II. Mr. Mudrick 
Austen, Emily Bronté, Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, Hardy, George Eliot, 


and others. 


127. Advanced Journalism. (3) II. Mr. Frost 
Prerequisite: English 27 or its equivalent. 


130. Survey of American Literature. (3) I, II. Mr. Mathews, Mr. Willson 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Melville, Whitman, Henry James. 


132. Studies in American Literature. (3) I. Mr. Willson 
Main developments in American thought studied in the writings of Ed- 
wards, Franklin, Emerson, and others. 


135. The Puritan Tradition in American Literature. (3) I. Mr. Willson 

The development of the main ideas of American Puritanism; discussion 
of Henry Adams, Thoreau, Henry James, Santayana and other modern ex- 
ponents of the tradition; the survival of Puritan elements and attitudes in 
contemporary literature. 


136. American Prose until 1900. (3) I. Mr. Willson 
Writers of nonfictional prose, such as Mather, Edwards, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Henry Adams. 


137. American Verse until 1900. (3) II. Mr. Mathews, Mr. Stephens 
Poets such as Taylor, Bryant, Whittier, Longfellow, Poe, Emerson, Whit- 
man, Dickinson. 


138. American Fiction until 1900. (3) I. Mr. Mathews 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Melville, Poe, Twain, James, and others. 


139. American Fiction since 1900. (3) II. Mr. Loomis, Mr. Willson 
Faulkner, Hemingway, Norris, Dreiser, Crane, and others. 


142A-B-C. Dante in English Translation. (1-1-1) II. Mr. Mathews 
142A. Dante’s Hell. 
142B. Dante’s Purgatory. 
142C. Dante’s Paradise. 


146. Renaissance. (3) II. 
An historical survey of the literature and social background of England 
between 1500 and 1660. 


147. British Fiction since 1900. (3) II. Mr. Lid 
Conrad, Bennett, Lawrence, Forster, Woolf, and others. 


148. The Flaubertian Tradition in Fiction. (3) I. Mr. Kenner, Mr. Lid 
Ford Madox Ford, Wyndham Lewis, James Joyce. 


151. Senior Studies. (3) I, IT. The Staff 

Designed primarily for seniors whose major subject is English, but open 
to qualified upperclassmen in other majors. (151D, Donne and Jonson; 151Dr, 
Dryden; 151F, Faulkner; 151J, Samuel Johnson; 151Ja, Henry James; 
151L, Lawrence; 151P, Pope; 151S, Spenser; 151Sw, Swift; 151Sy, The 
Symbolist Movement; 151W, Wordsworth; 151Y, Yeats; etc.) 
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152. Chaucer. (3) II. Mr. Mudrick 
A reading course beginning with Troilus and Criseyde and including the 
Canterbury Tales. 


153. Yeats, Pound, Eliot. (3) IT. Mr. Kenner, Mr. Pearce 
Prerequisite: English 53 or consent of the instructor. 
154, British and American Verse since 1900. (3) I. Mr. Stephens 


Bridges, Housman, Hardy, Robinson, Yeats, Stevens, Eliot, Pound, 
Williams, and others. 


158. Prose of the English Renaissance. (3) I. Mr. Sankey, Sr. Swander 
Major prose writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, such as 
More, Lyly, Sidney, Burton, Bacon, Browne, Hooker. 


159. Tudor Verse. (3) I. Mr. Bowers 
Nondramatic verse of such writers as Skelton, Wyatt, Spenser, Shake- 
speare, Marlow, Donne, Jonson. 


160. Stuart Verse. (3) II. Mr. Bowers 
The song writers, the cavaliers, the metaphysicals. 


161. Drama of the English Renaissance. (3) II. Mr. Foladare, Mr. Pearce 
Marlowe, Jonson, Webster, and others. 


162. Milton. (3) I, II. The Staff 


168. Restoration and Highteenth-Century Nonfiction Prose. (3) I. 
Mr. Frost, Mr. Hand 
Such writers as Dryden, Addison, Steele, Swift, Johnson. 


169. Restoration and Eighteenth-Century Drama. (3) II. Mr. Frost 
Such dramatists as Dryden, Etheredge, Wycherly, Congreve, Sheridan. 
170. English Satire. (3) I. Mr. Hand, Mr. Kenner 


Donne, Rochester, Dryden, Swift, Pope, Johnson. 


171. Restoration and Highteenth-Century Verse. (3) II. 
Mr. Foladare, Mr. Marsh 
Such poets as Dryden, Pope, Johnson, Cowper, Burns, Blake, Crabbe. 


178. Nineteenth-Century Prose. (3) I. Mr. Robinson 
Nonfiction prose writers of the Romantic and Victorian periods, such as 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, Arnold, Carlyle. 


179. Nineteenth-Century Verse. (3) IT. Mr. Pearce 
Poets of the Romantic and Victorian periods. 

183. The Greek and Roman Drama. (3) IT. Mr. Damon 

189. Children’s Literature. (3) I, II. Mrs. Haight 


Restricted to credential candidates. 
Extensive readings; building of literary understanding in children; prin- 
ciples underlying the choice of literature for different age levels. 


SE 190. Problems in Teaching English Literature and Composition in the 
Secondary Schools. (2) I. Mrs. Haight 
Prerequisite: senior or graduate standing. 

This course is designed for senior and graduate students undertaking a 
teaching major or minor in English, and should be completed before stu- 
dent teaching. The course is required of candidates for the general second- 
ary credential with a major in English, and is accepted in partial satisfac- 
tion of the 24-unit requirement in education for the credential. 
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194A—-B-C-D. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


197A—197B. Comprehensive Survey. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 

An undergraduate seminar which provides the student with opportunities 
for more detailed and illuminating investigation of literary works in a 
long cultural perspective. 


199. Independent Studies in English. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Reading and conference for seniors of high scholastic. standing. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
208. Problems in the Study of Literature. (3) I. Mr. Hand 
Prerequisite: graduate standing. 


210. Chaucer. (3) I. Mr. Damon 
Prerequisite: graduate standing. 


230. American Literature. (3) IT. Mr. Bowers, Mr. Mathews 
Prerequisite: English 130A or its equivalent, and graduate standing. 


267. Studies in the Age of Johnson. (3) II. 7, Mr. Foladare 
Prerequisite: graduate standing. 


298. Special Studies. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of instructor. 


299. Directed Research. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 


RELATED COURSE IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education SE 192A-192B. Student Teaching: English (2-2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: SE 190 and admission to student teaching. Mrs. Haight 


Classics 
Greek* 

1. Elementary Greek. (4) I. Mr. Damon 
2. Elementary Greek (continuation of 1). (4) II. Mr. Damon 
Latin* 

1. Elementary Latin. (4) I. Mr. Damon 
2. Elementary Latin (continuation of 1). (4) II. Mr. Damon 


UPPER DIVISION COURSE 
Foreign Literature in English Translation 
(Course for which no knowledge of a foreign language is required ) 


Classics 100A-100B. Greek and Latin Literature in Translation. (3-3) I, IT. 

Mr. Frost 

Selected readings in English translation and discussion of the great works 
of classical literature. 


* Beginning with the spring semester of 1961, foreign language (including Classics) 
courses 1—4 will carry 3 units each rather than 4. For students begininng their foreign 
language in the spring of 1961 or later, the adjusted language requirements of the 
Division of Letters and Science will be found on page 61 of this bulletin. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 


William F. Aggeler, Ph.D., Professor of French (Chairman of the Depart- 
ment). 

Eda Ramelli, Doctora en Letras, Professor of Spanish, Emeritus. 

Pablo Avila, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish. 

Robert Beachboard, Docteur de l'Université de Paris, ‘Associate Professor of 
French. 

Rolf N. Linn, Ph.D., Associate Professor of German. 

Edmond E. Masson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of French. 

Samuel A. Wofsy, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Spanish. 

David Bary, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

Ursula R. Mahlendorf, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German. 

Jack Murray, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French. 

Winston A. Reynolds, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

Mark J. Temmer, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French. 

Philip D. Walker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French. 

John F, Tull, Jr., Ph.D., Instructor in Spanish. 

Anne H. Greet, Acting Instructor in French. 

Theodore I. Murguia, Acting Instructor in Spanish. 

Andres R. Ramon, LL.M., Lecturer in Spanish. 


The Major in French 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, or four years of high school 
French, and course 4, or other equivalent to be tested by examination. If 
course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the student must complete 
course 25A—25B as prerequisite to upper division courses. 

Students who wish to make French their major subject must have main- 
tained at least an average grade of C in the college courses in French taken 
prior to their junior year. Students transferring from other institutions may 
be tested by examination. 

Students whose native language is French will not be permitted to enroll 
in any French course lower than French 25A-25B. 

All upper division courses are given in French unless otherwise stated 
under course description. 


The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
French 101A—101B. Conversation and Composition ....... 3-3 
(May be omitted if 25A-25B (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 
French 109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from 


the Middle Ages through the Nineteenth Century...... 3-3 
The remaining units may be completed from courses: 

Prenen 0S A-103 B Phoneticau ee oo 9651) eee oy 1-1 
French 112A—112B. The Nineteenth Century ............. 3-3 
French 120A—120B. The Seventeenth Century ............ 2-2 
French 121A—121B. The Eighteenth Century ............. 2-2 
French 125A-125B. French Institutions and Culture...... 3-3 
French 130A-130B. Advanced Grammar and Composition 3-3 
French 132A—132B. Contemporary French Literature ..... 2-2 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. The teaching major 
includes French 103A—103B, Phonetics (1-1), French 125A-125B, French 
Institutions and Culture (3-3), French 130A-130B, Advanced Grammar and 
Composition (3-3), among the requirements for the major specified above. 

Courses required in the Department of Education are listed on page 102, 
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The Major in German 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, or four years of high school 
German, and course 4, or other equivalent to be tested by examination. If 
course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, consent of the department will 
be prerequisite to enrollment in upper division courses. 

Students who wish to make German their major subject must have main- 
tained an average grade of at least C in the college courses in German taken 
prior to their junior year. Students transferring from other institutions 
may be tested by examination. 

Students whose native language is German will not be permitted to enroll 
in any lower division course in German. 

All upper division courses are given in German, unless otherwise stated 
under course description. 


The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
German 106. German Grammar and Composition .......... 3 
German 118A-118B. Survey of German Literature ........ 3-3 


The remaining units may be completed from courses: 
German 104A. Readings in the Drama of the Nineteenth 


Century. 5 0. aie «wie asnse soe cusieue she mie ele ais pine eae keene 3 
German 105. Lessing 27. F o.. 2 sens scene ob > ee er 3 
German 108. Schiller’s Life and Works ....°..5.03... 000. 3 
German 109B. Goethe’s Dramas (2.0 2. 8 oe ae ee 3 
German 110. The German Lyric from Goethe to Rilke..... 3 
German 111. German Nineteenth-Century Prose ........... 3 
German 114A. Modern German Literature ...............- 3 


The Major in Spanish: 


Preparation for the Major. Courses 1, 2, 3, or four years of high school 
Spanish, and course 4, or other equivalent to be tested by examination. If 
course 4 is passed with a grade lower than B, the student must complete 
courses 25A—25B as prerequisite to upper division courses. 

Students who wish to make Spanish their major subject must have main- 
tained an average grade of at least C in the college courses in Spanish taken 
prior to their junior year. Students transferring from other institutions may 
be tested by examination. 

Students whose native language is Spanish will not be permitted to enroll 
in any Spanish course lower than course 25A—25B. 

All upper division courses are given in Spanish. 


The Major. Required: 24 upper division units. Units 
Spanish 101A—101B. Conversation and Composition ....... 3-3 
(May be omitted if 25A—25B (3-3) has been passed with 
a grade of A or B.) 


Spanish 109A—109B. A Survey of Spanish Literature...... 3-3 
The remaining units may be completed from courses: 

Spanish 103A—l03B\Phonetics: Vo... «iste ete eee 1-1 

Spanish 105A-105B. Highteenth- and Nineteenth-Century 
Literature... os ce oes sites a ates st eas sire antennae 3-3 

Spanish 107A—107B. Spanish-American Literature ....... 3-3 

Spanish 110A—110B. Contemporary Spanish Literature.... 2-2 

Spanish 111A—111B. The Golden Age of Spain ........... 3-3 


Spanish 116A-116B. Advanced Grammar and Composition 3-3 
Spanish 125A—125B. Hispanic Institutions and Culture.... 3-3 
The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. The teaching major 
includes Spanish 103A-103B, Phonetics (1-1), Spanish 116A-116B, Ad- 
vanced Grammar and Composition (3-3), Spanish 125A—125B, Hispanic In- 
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stitutions and Culture (3-3), among the requirements for the major specified 
above. 
Courses required in the Department of Education are listed on page 102. 


The Minor in French, German, Spanish 
A minimum of 20 units in the chosen language is required; of these, 9 units 
must be in the upper division, which must include, respectively, French 
101A-101B (3-3), Spanish 101A-101B (3-3), German 106 (3). 
French 
LOWER DIVISION CoURSES* 


In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary French. Beginners’ Course. (4) I, II. The Staff 
2. Elementary French (continuation of 1). (4) I, II. The Staff 
3. Intermediate French (4) I, IT. The Staff 
4. Intermediate French (continuation of 3). (4) I, II. The Staff 
8A. French Conversation. (1) I, II. The Staff 
Two one-hour meetings. Prerequisite: French 2. 
8B. French Conversation (continuation of 8A). (1) II. The Staff 
25A—25B. Advanced French. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 


Prerequisite: French 4 or the equivalent. 


UPPER DIVISION CouRSES 


101A-—101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Aggeler 
Original composition; translation. Discussion of selected passages from 
French literature. 


103A-103B. Phonetics. (1-1) Yr. Mr. Beachboard, Mr. Masson 
109A-109B. A Survey of French Literature from the Middle Ages through 
the Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Murray, Mr. Walker 


Readings in the original. Lectures and discussion in English. 
112A-112B. The Nineteenth Century. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Beachboard, Mr. Walker 
120A-120B. The Seventeenth Century. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Aggeler, Mr. Murray 
121A-121B. The Eighteenth Century. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Aggeler, Mr. Temmer 
125A-125B. French Institutions and Culture. (3-3) Yr. 

Mr. Beachboard, Mr. Temmer 
130A—130B. Advanced Grammar and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Aggeler 


132A—132B. Contemporary French Literature. (2-2) Yr. 


Mr. Murray, Mr. Temmer 
Readings in the original. Lectures and discussion in English. 


199. Independent Studies in French. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Individual investigations in literary fields. 


* Beginning with the spring semester of 1961, foreign language courses 1—4 will carry 
3 units each rather than 4. For students beginning their foreign language in the spring 
of 1961 or later, the adjusted language requirements of the Division of Letters and 
Science will be found on page 61 of this bulletin. 
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German 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES* 


In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary German. Beginners’ Course. (4) I. The Staff 
2, Elementary German (continuation of 1). (4) I, I. The Staff 
3. Intermediate German. (4) I. The Staff 
4, Intermediate German (continuation of 3). (4) IL. The Staff 


German 4 or equivalent is prerequisite for upper division courses in 
German. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


104A. Readings in the Drama of the Nineteenth Century. (3) II. 
Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 


105. Lessing. (3) I. Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 

106. German Grammar and Composition. (3) I. Mr. Linn 

108. Schiller’s Life and Works. (3) II. Mr. Linn 
Lectures and reading of selected texts. 

109B. Goethe’s Dramas. (3) I. Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 


110. The German Lyric from Goethe to Rilke. (3) I. 
Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 


111. German 19th Century Prose. (3) I. Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 


114A. Modern German Literature. (3) II. Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 


118A-118B. Survey of German Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 


199. Independent Studies in German. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Individual investigations in literary fields. 


Russian 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES* 


1. Elementary Russian. (4) I. Mr. Masson 
Elements of grammar and composition. Reading and conversation. 


2. Elementary Russian. (4) II. Mr. Masson 
Continuation of 1. 


3. Intermediate Russian. (4) I. Mr. Masson 


4, Intermediate Russian (continuation of Russian 3). (4) II. Mr. Masson 


* Beginning with the spring semester of 1961, foreign language courses 1—4 will carry 
8 units each rather than 4. For students beginning their foreign language in the spring 
of 1961 or later, the adjusted language requirements of the Division of Letters and 
Science will be found on page 61 of this bulletin. 
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Spanish 
LOWER DIvISION CouRSES* 


In courses 1, 2, 3, and 4, sections meet five hours weekly. 


1. Elementary Spanish. Beginners’ Course. (4) 60 2EL, The Staff 
2. Elementary Spanish (continuation of Be eh a ea The Staff 
3. Intermediate Spanish. (4) I, IT. The Staff 
4. Intermediate Spanish (continuation of 3). eyed igh eB The Staff 
8A. Spanish Conversation. (1) I. The Staff 
Two one-hour meetings. Prerequisite: Spanish 2. 
8B. Spanish Conversation (continuation of 8A). (1) II. The Staff 
25A-25B. Advanced Spanish. (3) Yr. Mr. Bary, Mr. Wofsy 


Prerequisite: Spanish 4 or the equivalent. 


UpPeEr Division Coursrs 
101A-101B. Conversation and Composition. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila, Mr. Tull 
103A-103B. Phonetics. (1-1) Yr. Mr. Avila 


105A-105B. Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Wofsy 


107A-107B. Spanish-American Literature. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Avila, Mr. Bary 


109A-109B. A Survey of Spanish Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Tull 


110A-110B. Contemporary Spanish Literature. (2-2) Yr. 
Mr. Bary, Mr. Tull 


111A-111B. The Golden Age of Spain. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Wofsy 
Prerequisite: Spanish 109A—109B. 
Spanish literature 1550-1680. 


116A-116B. Advanced Grammar and Composition (38-3) Yr. The Staff 


118A-B-C-D-E. Individual Hispanic Authors. (2-2-2-2-2) I, II. The Staff 

Intensive reading and discussion of the works of such authors as Cervantes, 
Lope de Vega, Quevedo, Calderon, Perez Galdos, Ruben, Dario, Unamuno, 
Ortega y Gasset, Garcia Lorca, and Pablo Neruda. Authors to be chosen 
according to the interests of students and faculty. 


125A-—125B. Hispanic Institutions and Culture. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 


199. Independent Studies in Spanish. (1-4) Jha DE The Staff 
Individual investigations in literary fields. 


* Beginning with the spring semester of 1961, foreign language courses 1—4 will carry 
3 units each rather than 4. For students beginning their foreign language in the spring 
of 1961 or later, the adjusted language requirements of the Division of Letters and 
Science will be found on page 61 of this bulletin. 
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French 127A. Modern and Contemporary French Literature. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Temmer 
Readings in English translation of twentieth-century French poetry and 
prose: Valery, Apollinaire, Breton, Eluard, St. John Perse; Proust, Gide, 
Malraux, Mauriac, Camus. 


French 127B. Modern and Contemporary French Literature. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Temmer 
Readings in English translation of twentieth-century French essays and 
drama: Valery, Maritain, Sartre; Claudel, Giraudoux, Anouilh, Beckett, 
Ionesco. 


German 139A. Great Writers in German Literature. (3) I, Il. 
Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 
Selected readings in English translation from the German classics, in- 
eluding certain works by Lessing, Schiller, Goethe. 


German 139B. Great Writers in German Literature. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Linn, Miss Mahlendorf 
Selected readings in English translation from the romantic period to 
modern times, including certain works by Kleist, Biichner, Holderlin, 
Hauptmann, Mann, Kafka, Rilke, Musil, Wedekind, and Brecht. 


Russian 115A-115B. Russian Realism of the Nineteenth Century. (2-2) 
Loi: Mr. Masson 
Reading and discussion in English of representative novels and short stories 
of Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Turgenev, Goncharov, Dostoievski, Tolstoi, 
Chekhov, and others. 


Spanish 115A. Masterpieces of Spanish Literature. (3) I, II. Mr. Wofsy 
Readings in English translation and discussion of representative works 
from the Middle Ages to the end of the sixteenth century. 


Spanish 115B. Masterpieces of Spanish Literature. (3) I, I. Mr. Tull 
Readings in English translation and discussion of representative works 
from the seventeenth century to the end of the nineteenth. 
RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Education SF 190. Procedures in Teaching French in Secondary Schools. 
(CAME ABE Mr. Beachboard 


Education SN 190. Procedures in Teaching Spanish in Secondary Schools. 
(2) I, I. Mr. Avila, Mr. Murguia 


Education SF 192A—192B. Student Teaching: French. (2-) I, Il. 
Mr. Beachboard 


Education SN 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Spanish. (2-2) I, I. 
Mr. Avila, Mr. Murguia 


Philosophy 133. Philosophy of Language. (3) I. Mr. Wilkinson 
Philosophy 146. Philosophy in Literature. (3) IT. Mr. Sesonske 


Hispanic Civilization. 
See pages 126 and 127. 
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GEOLOGY 


*Robert W. Webb, Ph.D., Professor of Geology. 

Richard V. Fisher, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Geology. 

Robert M. Norris, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Geology (Chairman of the 
Department). 

Donald W. Weaver, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Geology. 

C. Douglas Woodhouse, LL.M., Assistant Professor of Mineralogy, Emeritus. 

Robert A. Roach, Ph.D., Instructor in Geology. 

V. L. VanderHoof, Ph.D., Research Associate in Geology. 


Counseling. Each entering student will be assigned an adviser who may be 
consulted on any matter pertaining to the student’s University work. The 
adviser must approve the student’s program each semester. 

Field trips are required on occasion in all courses in the department. 


Preparation for the Major 


Required Courses Units 
Geology 2 or its equivalent. Concepts of Geology......... 3 
Sted WametlintUniCal CLOOlODY ga csn ssa emis + 6 oe canes 3 
Geology 7. Physical Geology laboratory.................. al 
Geology 8. Historical Geology laboratory................. 1 
Mineralogy 6A—-6B. Introduction to Mineralogy........... 4 
Chemistry 1A—1B. General Chemistry ...............000. 8 
Mies ee Cisne Ne ral DVS Ca ti ne otecrbsesie fei « 24s erers 8 
PETA ETE) TES CEC WR is WN 8 BE n= A 6-8 
Industrial Arts 6. Introduction to Cartography .......... 

Recommended: French, German, or Russian; Chemistry 54; Mathematics 

4A—4B, 
The Major (27 units of upper division courses) 

Required Courses Units 
GeolopyOZA—102Bs Wield:Gedlogy ay. os. da. siete ce nainals 5 
Geneve USA -l0cb. Petrology... .., ..aaerite Saauhite a4 4 
leon top ve tL A LL) Esa ee ettada spake rae acs ak Baca 2 + 
isOlopy-LiG. Structural Geolovy .ea. bok. Sarna. iskela. 4 3 
Geology 118. Advanced Field Geology................... 4 
reolozy Ist asciontinc DIteratures.. + .5,-.tseese cess be al 


An additional 6 units chosen from the following courses: 
Mineralogy 109A-109B. Optical Mineralogy and 


EOirDOTapl ye san aratia. Otel. seat) «zh it ideale se usalate 6 
GeologyidOza stratigraphy. ais. «ccm «cle. weiss. bo. 3 
Geology 107. Geology of North ‘Americas. 252). (4 ohee 3 
Geology 108. General Economic Geology................0. 3 


Students electing geology courses in excess of 28 upper division units must 
offer corresponding units in excess of 120 for graduation. Geology 101 may 
not be included in the 27 upper division units required in the major for 
graduation. 

Requirements for the Minor. Geology 2, 3, 7, 8, and 10 to 12 additional 
units selected from the following courses: Mineralogy 6A-6B, Geology 105, 
107, 109, 117. Other courses in geology may be substituted with the permis- 
sion of the department. 

Related Curriculum: Physical Science. Geology may be offered as one area 
of concentration for partially fulfilling the requirements of the interdepart- 
mental major in physical science. See page 171 for details. An interdepart- 
mental minor in physical science is available. Consult the adviser for the 
physical science major for details. 

* Absent on leave, 1960-1961. 
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Geology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


2. Concepts of Geology. (3) I, Il. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. No prerequisite. Not open to juniors and seniors with- 
out permission of the instructor. fang 
A general education course in physical geology. Methods and principles, 
with emphasis on origin and development of the landscape. 


3. General Geology: Historical. (3) I, I. The Staff 
Lecture, 3 hours. Prerequisite: Geology 2. 
Origin of the earth. Systematic study of earth history as interpreted from 
rocks and fossils; principles of evolution. 


7. Physical Geology Laboratory. (1) I, I. The Staff 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Geology 2 or 101 (may be taken con- 
currently with either). 
Identification of common minerals and rocks; topographic map study; 
field trips. 


8. Historical Geology Laboratory. (1) II. Mr. Weaver 
Prerequisite: Geology 2 and 7 or equivalent; should be taken concurrently 
with Geology 3. 
Introduction to laboratory methods in paleontology and stratigraphy. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Principles of Geology. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: any two courses in physical or biological 
science, but not open for credit to students who have had Geology 2 or 3. 
A comprehensive survey of the principles of physical and historical geology, 
primarily for the general student. 


102A—102B. Field Geology. (2-3) Yr. The Staff 

Prerequisite: Mineralogy 6B; Geology 103A-103B (may be taken concur- 
rently). 

Geologie mapping; use of geologic field instruments and techniques; field 
trips. 

102A: laboratory, four hours; field trips alternate Saturdays, occasional 
week-end field trips. 102B: lecture, one hour; field work Saturdays; occa- 
sional week-end field trips; spring field trip required. 


103A—103B. Introduction to Petrology. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Norris, Mr. Webb 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Mineralogy 6A, 
6B; Chemistry 1A, 1B (may be taken concurrently). 
Origins and characteristics of rocks. Hand lens identification. 


104. Stratigraphy. (3) I. Mr. Fisher 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Geology 103B. 
Sedimentation. Sedimentary rock sequences, structures, and special fea- 

tures. Correlation and classification of sedimentary rock units. 


*105. Marine Geology. (3) I. Mr. Norris 
Prerequisite: Geology 3 or 101, and consent of the instructor. 
Geologie processes in the sea; rocks and sediments of the sea bottom and 
the shoreline. 
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107. Geology of North America. (3) IT. Mr. Norris, Mr. Webb 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Geology 3 or 101. 


108. General Economic Geology. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Geology 103A (may be taken concurrently). 
Ore-forming processes, modes of occurrence, structure and types of ore 
bodies, both metallic and nonmetallic. 


*109. Geology of California. (3) IL. Mr. Webb 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Geology 3 or 101, and consent of the 
instructor. 


116. Structural Geology. (3) II. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. Prerequisite: Geology 102A-102B 
(may be taken concurrently). 
Deformation of the earth’s crust; fracture, flow, and folding of rocks. 
Graphic solution of structural problems. 


117. Geomorphology. (3) I. Mr. Norris, Mr. Webb 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Geology 3 or 101, and consent of the in- 
structor. 


118. Advanced Field Geology. (4-6) Summers. The Staff 
___ Six weeks, commencing with Summer Session. Prerequisite: Geology 102B; 
Geology 116. 

Preparation of a geologic map, report, and sections of a selected region. 
May be taken at another approved institution provided permission is obtained 
in advance from the Department of Geology. 


184. Scientific Literature. (1) I, II. The Staff 
Discussion, one hour. Prerequisite: senior standing in the geology major. 
Selected readings of the classical and historical papers in that field. 


194, Readings in the Geological Sciences. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: qualified seniors and consent of instructor. 
Critical reviews and discussions of selected geological subjects. 


199. Independent Studies in Geological Sciences. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Directed individual field or laboratory problems, open to qualified seniors 
in the Geology Department. 


Mineralogy 
LOWER Division CourRSE 


6A-6B. Introduction to Mineralogy. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Webb 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: high school or 

college chemistry. 
Determinative mineralogy and erystal morphology. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSE 


109A-109B. Optical Mineralogy and Petrography. (3-3) I, IT. 
To be given 1960, 1962, 1964. Lecture, one hour; laboratory, six hours. 
Prerequisite: Mineralogy 6B; Geology 103B. 
Optical properties of minerals; determination of minerals and rocks with 
the petrographic microscope; immersion methods. 


* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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Paleontology 
UPPER DIVISION COURSE 


111A-111B. Invertebrate Paleontology. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Weaver 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Geology 3 or 101. 
The study of invertebrate fossils. 


HISPANIC CIVILIZATION 


Committee in Charge 

Kurt Baer, Ph.D., Professor of Art. 

Philip W. Powell, Ph.D., Professor of History (Chairman of the Committee). 
John E. Gillespie, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Music. 

Stephen 8. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 

David Bary, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

Winston A. Reynolds, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Spanish. 


The interdepartmental major in Hispanic civilization is designed to serve the 
needs of the following students: (1) those planning careers which will neces- 
sitate residence in, or knowledge of, the countries of Spanish and Portuguese 
speech and culture—for example, government service, teaching, business, jour- 
nalism; (2) students preparing for graduate study in the social sciences or 
languages and literature, with special emphasis in the Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Latin-American fields; (3) students preparing to teach Spanish in the 
elementary or secondary schools; (4) students desiring a general education 
with some emphasis in this particular area of western culture. The geographi- 
cal areas included in the scope of this major are Spanish-American, Brazil, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

The following required courses, and those recommended, form a general 
guide. Selection of specific courses will be made by the student in consulta- 
tion with the committee in charge, and this selection will be based primarily 
upon the needs and objectives of the individual student. Credit may be given 
for studies undertaken in Spanish, Portuguese, or Latin-American schools. 


Lower DIVISION COURSES 
Required Courses 
Spanish 4 or equivalent (to be determined in consultation with the com- 
mittee in charge). 
History 8A-8B. History of the Americas. 


History 60. Hispanic Civilization (Spain and Portugal). 
History 61. Hispanic-American Civilization. 


Recommended Courses 
An additional 6 units chosen from the following courses: 
Anthropology 1, 2; Economies 1A-1B; History 4A-4B; History 39; 
Sociology 1. 
UprErR DivIsION COURSES 
Required Courses 
A minimum of 24 units selected from the upper division courses in Spanish 
language and literature and the following: Anthropology 107; History 
160, 162A—162B, 163, 166, 199; Political Science 148A—148B, 199; Art 
115A-115B; Music 116H. 
Hispanic civilization may be elected as a minor. In this case the student will 
take 12 instead of 24 units in the upper division courses mentioned above. 
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HISTORY 


A. Russell Buchanan, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

tPhilip W. Powell, Ph.D., Professor of History. 

William H. Ellison, Ph.D., Professor of History, Emeritus. 

H. Edward Nettles, Ph.D., Professor of History, Emeritus. 

*Henry M. Adams, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 

Donald M. Dozer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History. 

Wilbur R. Jacobs, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History (Chairman of the 
Department). 

Immanuel C. Y. Hsu, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

Robert L. Kelley, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

Otey M. Scruggs, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History. 

C. Warren Hollister, Ph.D., Instructor in History. 

, Instructor in History. 

Donald C. Davidson, Ph.D., Lecturer in History. 


Preparation for the Major 
Required: Units 
dlistory 44-48; History of Hurope): fo. Sve |. Soe, 3-3 
and either History 17A—17B. Political and Social History 


of the United States, or 
History 8A—8B. History of the Americas.............. 3-3 


The Major 

Required: 24 units of upper division work in history, consisting of History 
101, 6 units of European history, 6 units of United States or Hispanic- 
American history, and the remaining units selected in consultation with the 
student’s adviser. 


The Minor 
See general education requirements. 


The Master of Arts Degree 

Students who have completed the undergraduate major in history, or the 
equivalent, will be recommended for admission to graduate work in history 
provided they meet the requirements. 


Plan I. Thesis Plan. (Open only to students working in nineteenth-century 
development, or westward expansion of the United States.) Candidates under 
Plan I must meet the following requirements: 


A. Foreign Language. The requirements as stated under Plan II. 


B. Units of Work. Twenty-four units of upper division and graduate 
courses approved by the Department, including 4 units of thesis credit. 
At least 6 units of graduate seminars in history must be included. 


C. Thesis. The thesis shall be the result of the student’s original investiga- 
tions on a topic approved by the instructor concerned. 

D, Examination. A written examination in two fields taken at the same time 
as, and as part of, the master’s comprehensive examination. The fields 
must be chosen from Group I and Group II. 


* Absent on leave, 1960-1961. 
~ Absent on leave, spring, 1961. 
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Plan II. Comprehensive Examination Plan. Candidates under Plan IT must 
meet the following requirements: 


A. Foreign Language. A reading knowledge of a foreign language approved 
by the Department of History. The Department recommends that this 
requirement be met in the first semester of graduate work and requires 
that it be met before the student takes any of the comprehensive 
examinations. 

B. Units of Work. Twenty-four units of upper division and graduate 
courses approved by the Department. At least 12 units must be in 
graduate seminars in history. It is strongly recommended that the stu- 
dent begin seminar work in the first semester of graduate work. 

C. Comprehensive Examination. A written examination in three of the fields 
listed below, including one field from each group. 


Group I 


Field 1: United States History to 1865. 
Field 2: United States History after 1865 


Group II 


Field 1: European History to 1500. 
Field 2: European History after 1500. 


Group III 
History of the United States 
Field 1: Colonial and Revolutionary America. 
Field 2: The Civil War and Reconstruction. 
Field 3: The United States in the Nineteenth Century. 
Field 4: History of American Foreign Relations. 
Field 5: The American West. 
Field 6: Recent History of the United States. 
Field 7: American Intellectual History. 


Hispanic-American History 
Field 1: Hispanic America before Independence. 
Field 2: Hispanic America after Independence. 


Ancient History 
Field 1: Greece: From Minoan-Mycenaean times to ca. 220 B.C. 
Field 2: Rome: Republic and Empire. 


Mediaeval History 
Field 1: Byzantine History, 325-1453. 
Field 2: Western Mediaeval History, 400-1300. 


Modern European History 

Field 1: Renaissance and Reformation. 

Field 2: Europe in the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, or Nineteenth Centuries. 
Field 3: English Background of the American Revolution. 

Field 4: The Early Stuart Period and the Puritan Revolution. 

Field 5: British Intellectual History. 


Other Fields by Approval of the Master of Arts Examining Committee. An 
acquaintance solely with textbook information will not be adequate. Members 
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of the departmental guidance committee will confer with students who expect 
to take the comprehensive examination to advise them of the department’s 
expectations. The student is also advised to consult lists of recommended 
readings prepared by the department. Likewise, the candidate is advised to 
confer at the outset of his graduate work with instructors offering courses in 
the fields in which he proposes to present himself for examination. The 
examination will ordinarily be given in October and in May, on dates an- 
nounced by the chairman of the department. 


Teaching Credentials, Teaching Majors, Teaching Minors 

The manner in which the various teaching credentials may be obtained is 
governed by rules laid down by the California State Board of Education. 
Requirements for majors and minors in the social studies for general sec- 
ondary and junior high school teaching credentials are listed on page 184 
under the heading, ‘Social Sciences.” 


Combination Social Sciences Major 
Students interested in obtaining a major in the combined social sciences, 
see the listing under “Social Sciences,” page 184. 


Prelegal Guidance 
Advisers in this department will counsel students who are interested in the 
study of law. 


Hispanic Civilization 
See pages 126 and 127 


History 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


4A-4B. History of Europe. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Hollister 
European civilization from ancient times to the present. 
Two lectures, one quiz section per week. Not open to juniors or seniors 
except by permission of the instructor. 4A, Ancient and Medieval Civiliza- 
tions, is prerequisite to 4B, Modern Civilization. 


8A-8B. History of the Americas. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Dozer, Mr. Powell 

The Western Hemisphere from discovery to the present. 

8A. Exploration, settlement, institutions, frontier expansion, imperial 
rivalries, 

8B. Independence achievement, evolution of nationalities, inter-American 
relationships, relations with Europe and Asia. 


17A-17B. Political and Social History of the United States. (3-3) Yr. 
The evolution of American institutions and civilization. The Staff 
For ways of satisfying the requirement in American History and Insti- 
tutions, see pages 57 and 58. 


19. History of the Far East. (3) I, II. Mr. Hsu 
A survey of the history and civilizations of Eastern Asia. 

39. History of California and the Pacific Coast. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 

60. Hispanic Civilization. (3) I. Mr. Powell 


Social, cultural, and politico-economic elements in the formation of Spain 
and Portugal, from ancient times to the present. 
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61. Hispanic-American Civilization. (3) II. Mr. Powell 
Social, cultural, and politico-economic patterns of the Spanish-American 
and Brazilian ways of life. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. The Study and Methods of History. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: upper division major in history. 
Required of and restricted to history majors, to be taken in the junior year 
if possible. 


103. History of Europe in the Highteenth Century. (3) II. ———— 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B or equivalent. 
A study of European civilization in the eighteenth century, with special 
emphasis upon institutions, ideas, and cultural forms distinguishing the 
century. 


110. Ancient Near East. (3) I. — 
Prerequisite: History 4A or equivalent. 
The genesis of Western civilization: our cultural debt to the ancient 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Hittites, Phoenicians, Aramaeans, Hebrews, As- 
syrians, and Persians. 


1it., Greece. (3) I1- —_— 
Prerequisite: History 4A or equivalent. 
The Greek world to about 220 B.c. 


112. Rome. (3) I. —_— 
Prerequisite: History 4A or equivalent. 
From the foundation to 395 a.p. 


113A-113B. History of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
(3-3) Yr. = 
Prerequisite: History 4A-4B or equivalent. Course 113A is prerequisite to 
113B. 
European civilization in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; interrela- 
tionship of the centuries and of Europe to the world. 


115. The Byzantine Empire. (3) IT. —— 

Prerequisite: History 4A-4B or equivalent. 

The later Roman Empire (330-1453 a.p.) as the bulwark of Europe against 
Asia, as the continuation of Greco-Roman institutions and culture, and as the 
educator of the Slavs. The life of Constantinople, commercial capital of the 
world. 


121. Medieval Europe, 300-1050. (3) I. Mr. Hollister 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B or equivalent. 
The political, economic, and cultural evolution of Europe from the time of 
Constantine to the mid-eleventh century. 


122. Medieval Europe, 1050-1350. (3) II. Mr. Hollister 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B or equivalent. 
European civilization during the high Middle Ages. The struggle between 
Church and State, the rise of feudal monarchies, the revival of commerce, 
and the flowering of medieval culture. 


131. The British Empire and Commonwealth. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: History 4A-4B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
The rise of the British Empire. Expansion, colonialism, and the growth 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
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141. The Renaissance and Reformation. (3) II. Mr. Hollister 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B or equivalent. 
The political, economic, and cultural evolution of Europe, 1350-1648. 


150. History of Russia. (3) IT. Sana 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B or equivalent. 
Russian civilization from the sixteenth century to the present; the im- 
portance of Russian history to an understanding of contemporary Russia. 


153A-—*153B. History of England. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Hollister, 
Prerequisite: History 4A-4B or equivalent, or consent of the instructor. 
153A. Medieval and early modern evolution of England to 1707, empha- 
sizing cultural, economic, social, and constitutional development. 
153B. Modern Britain, from 1707 to the present, emphasizing cultural, 
economic, and social development, and the rise of Britain as a major world 
power. 


157. Intellectual History of Great Britain. (3) I. Mr. Kelley 
Prerequisite: History 4A—4B or equivalent, or consent of the instructor. 
The development of ideas and attitudes from the Middle Ages to the 

present, with emphasis upon their interaction and their impact upon British 

society. Forms a year sequence with History 177. 


160. History of Spain. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
From earliest times to the present. Emphasis on Middle Ages, Renais- 
sance, and Golden Age. 


162A-—162B. Hispanic-American History. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Dozer, Mr. Powell 
162A. Spanish and Portuguese exploration, colonization, and institutional 
development (to about 1810). 
162B. Independence achievement, struggle toward nationalities, cultural 
developments, and international relationships. 


*163. History of Brazil. (3) II. Mr. Powell 
Prerequisite: upper division standing. 
From the Portuguese discovery to the present. Emphasis on the blending 
of Indian, European, and African cultures to form the Brazilian nation. 


166. History of Mexico. (3) I. Mr. Powell 
From pre-Columbian times to the present. Integration of European and 
native cultures to form the Mexican nation. 


171. Colonial and Revolutionary America. (3) I. Mr. Jacobs 
Prerequisite: History 17A—-17B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
Political and social history of the thirteen colonies, their neighbors, west- 
ward expansion, beginnings of culture, and the American Revolution. 


173A-173B. History of the United States in the Nineteenth Century. 
(3-3) Yr. Mr. Scruggs 

Prerequisite: History 17A—17B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 

173A. Political, economic, and social development of the United States 
from 1789 to 1860. 

173B. Political, economic, and social development of the United States 
from 1860 to 1900. 


* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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173C. Problems in Nineteenth-Century United States History. (3) II. 
Mr. Scruggs 


A senior seminar, limited in size. Admission by consent of the instructor. 


174. Recent History of the United States. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 
Prerequisite: History 17A—-17B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
Political, economic, and social development of the United States from 
1900 to the present time. 


175. History of the Foreign Relations of the United States. (3) I. 
Mr. Buchanan 
Prerequisite: History 17A-17B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
The diplomatic history of the United States. 


177. Intellectual History of the United States. (3) II. Mr. Kelley 
Prerequisite: History 17A—17B, an equivalent course, or consent of the 
instructor. 
The development of ideas and attitudes from the colonial period to the 
present, with emphasis upon their interaction and their impact upon Ameri- 
ean society. Forms a year-sequence with History 157. 


177C. Problems in United States Intellectual History. (3) I. Mr. Kelley 
A senior seminar limited in size. Admission by consent of the instructor. 


180. Studies in Far Eastern History. (3) I, II. Mr. Hsu 
An introduction to research on history. 
181, The American West. (3) II. Mr. Jacobs 


Prerequisite: History 17A-17B, an equivalent course or consent of the 
instructor. 

The West as a frontier and as a region, in transit from the Atlantic 
seaboard to the Pacific, and from the seventeenth century to the present. 


184, History of China. (3) I, IT. Mr. Hsu 
Chinese civilization from ancient times to the beginning of the modern 
age. 


185. History of Japan. (3) I, II. Mr. Hsu 
Japanese civilization from ancient times to the beginning of the modern 
age. 


186A-—186B. Modern Far East. (3-3) I, IT. Mr. Hsu 
186A. The Far East in the Nineteenth Century. 
186B. The Far East in the Twentieth Century. 


199. Independent Studies in History. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 
Admission by special arrangement. 
GRADUATE COURSES 
201. Historiography and Bibliography. (3) I. —_—_—— 
*258. Seminar in Modern European History. (3) I. — --- 
*266. Seminar in Mexican History. (3) II. Mr. Powell 
271. Seminar in the History of the American West. (3) I. Mr. Jacobs 


* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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273. Seminar in the Civil War and Reconstruction. (3) II. Mr. Buchanan 


283. Seminar in the History of Inter-American Relations. (3) IJ. Mr. Dozer 
Prerequisite: reading knowledge of a foreign language, preferably Spanish, 
Portuguese, or French. 


299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Charlotte E. Biester, Ed.D., Professor of Home Economics. 

Edna D. Meshke, Ph.D., Professor of Home Economics. 

Alice V. Bradley, M.A., Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus. 

Winifred M. Frye, B.S., Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus. 

Florence C. Meredith, M.A., Professor of Home Economics, Emeritus. 

Lucille A. Hunt, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Home Economics (Chairman 
of the Department). 

Ruth Major, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Home Economics. 

, Associate Professor of Home Economics. 

*Charlene D. Palmer, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

Marie R. Wilson, M.S., Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

—, Assistant Professor of Home Economics. 

Marion P. Alves, M.A., Associate in Home Economics. 

Barbara A. Bentley, A.B., Assistant in Home Economics. 

Ella E. Hendrick, A.B., Assistant in Home Economics. 


Preparation for the Major 
Required Courses 


Outside the Department Units 
Physics 15. Concepts of Physics........-...-ssseeeeceeee 3 
Chemistry 2. Introductory Chemistry..............+.+4-- 4. 
Chemistry 8. Brief Course in Organic Chemistry.......... 4 
Biology 1A. Fundamentals of Biology................+.-: 4 
Economics 1A. Principles of Economics 

or 
Economics 109. Introduction to Economics..............- 3 
Philosophy 1. Short Introduction to Philosophy........... 3 
Arora La GSPN AIM COOL mle gine «> oe + 2 city ss ace ens 2 
Sociology 120. Marriage and the Family................-- 3 
or 
Health Education 108. Preparation for Marriage and 
Parenthood © A. 32 assidabestd= Sig robageren le «O19 <peisinisiepsield 2 
Art electives (upper division) 's2. 0.062 ones ace nce iveess 4 


and additional courses to complete the divisional require- 
ments listed on pages 59 and 60. 


Within the Department 


Home Economics 9. Elementary Foods and Nutrition...... 3 

Home Economics 13. Child Development................. 2 

Home Economics 15. House Interiors and Furnishings..... 3 

Home Economics 90. Textile Study.........cesseeeseeees 3 

Home Economics 93. Clothing Selection...............6+. 2 
or 

Home Economics 95. Fundamental Principles of Clothing 
LES We TTIW 8) Compete peta ee Mtom Ear Mean eile nares ate Pomp 2 


* Absent on leave, fall, 1960. 
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Requirements for the Major Units 
Home Economics 100. Advanced Food Study.............. 3 
Home Economics 103A. Nutrition and Dietetics........... 3 
Home Economics 133. Child Development Laboratory...... 2 
Home Economics 140. Home Management Principles....... 2 
Home Economics 141. Consumers and Markets............ 2 
or 
Home Economics 14: Family Economics... ...... <5 eee 2 
Home Economics 142. Home Management Laboratory...... 2 
Home: Beononmiies. electives.) oo. 2.2. fre 6 ia ape cree 13 


Chosen to satisfy special interest or to fulfill the home economics 
course requirements for American Dietetics Association internship, 
the special secondary credential, or the general secondary credential. 


Requirements for the American Dietetics Internship 


May be met by means of an appropriate combination of courses from both 
home economics and the physical or biological sciences selected with the ap- 
proval of the departmental adviser. 


The Special Secondary Credential 


Required Courses Units 
Home Economics 101. Analysis of Clothing Construction..... 3 
Home Economics 125. Principles of Demonstration.......... 2 
Education 110. Educational Psychology ................+.-. 3 
Education 112. Growth and Development of the Adolescent... 2 
Education 117. Pupil Personnel and Counseling............ 2 
Education 147. Audio-Visual—Radio Education............. 2 
Education 170. Secondary Education ..............enee 3 
Education H 190. Teaching Procedures ............-++e+s+ 2-3 
Education H 192A—B-C. Student Teaching: Homemaking... 6 


The General Secondary Credential 
Content Requirements 


1. A major in home economics which includes Home Economics 101 (3 
units) and Home Economics 125 (2 units). 

2. A minor in a Letters and Science field. 

3. The education courses listed on page 102. 


Requirements for the Minor 


Twenty units which include: Units 
Home Economics 9. Elementary Foods and Nutrition........ 3 
Home Economics 10. Elements of Nutrition................ 2 

or 
Home Economics 103A. Nutrition and Dietetics............. 3 
Home Economics 15. House Interiors and Furnishings...... 3 
Home Economics 90. Textile Study... ...<. . sicmustubeute eee 3 
or 
Home Economics 95. Fundamental Principles of Clothing 
Construction 30h. seltse c 5 bitin aat-k shaw. aees ata ee 2 


and additional elective courses in upper division chosen with 
the approval of the department chairman. 


Requirements for a Divisional Major in Applied Arts 


A divisional major in the applied arts is available to students who wish to 
fulfill the 40-unit requirement by means of an appropriate combination of 
courses selected from two areas: art and home economics. See page 78. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


9. Elementary Foods and Nutrition. (3) I, Il. Miss Major 
Scientific study of foods and nutrition as related to selection, purchase, 
preparation and service of food. 


10. Elements of Nutrition. (2) I, II. — 
Open to nonmajors. Normal human nutrition. 


13. Child Development. (2) I, IT. Mrs. Alves 
Observations in well-baby clinics and nursery schools. 
Physical, emotional, and social needs of the infant and young child in 
relation to his membership in the family. 


14, Family Economics. (2) II. Miss Biester 
Economic factors involved in utilization of consumer goods. 


15. House Interiors and Furnishings. (3) I. Mrs. Wilson 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Art 31, or consent 
of the instructor. 
Functional and esthetic factors influencing interiors and furnishings for 
family homes. 


90. Textile Study. (3) I, II. Miss Meshke 

Textile fibers and the fabrics made from them; historical background, 
production, and manufacture; understanding and evaluation of new fibers, 
new fabrics, and new finishes, 


93. Clothing Selection. (2) I, IT. Mrs. Wilson 
Two lectures. 
An analysis of fundamental art principles involved in clothing selection. 


95. Fundamental Principles of Clothing Construction. (2) I, II. Mrs. Hunt 
One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Home Economics 90. 
Clothing construction based upon textile and design principles. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Advanced Food Study. (3) I. Miss Major 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 8 or equivalent, Home Economics 9, Physies 15. 
A technical study of food preparation. 


101. Analysis of Clothing Construction. (3) I, II. Miss Meshke 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Home Economics 95 
or equivalent. 
The relationship of design principles, properties of fabrics, and human 
anatomical structure to the creation of personalized apparel. Comparative 
study of textural treatment and effects through analysis and experimentation. 


102. Experimental Food Study. (3) II. Miss Major 
One lecture; two three-hour laboratories. Prerequisite: Home Economics 
9, 100, Chemistry 8. 
Qualitative and quantitative methods in food preparation under con- 
trolled conditions. 


103A. Nutrition and Dietetics (3) I. 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Home Economics 
9, 100, Chemistry 8 for majors. 
Normal nutrition; metabolism of all food groups, calculation and prepa- 
ration of diets to meet the nutritional and economic needs of the family. 
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103B. Nutrition and Dietotherapy. (3) II. 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 103A, Biology 108A. 
Modification of normal diet for specific diseases; case problems; use of 

basal and bomb calorimeters. Critical analyses, nontechnical nutritional data. 


104. Household Equipment. (2) I, I. 
Prerequisite: Physics 15, Home Economics 9. 
A study of the scientifie principles involved in the selection, use, and 


eare of household equipment. 


105. Advanced Dress Design. (2) II. Mrs. Hunt 
Prerequisite: Home Economies 95, Art 31. 
A study of the esthetic, physical, and psychological effects of clothing 
design. Creative design through draping and flat pattern. 


109. Recent Findings in Nutrition. (2) II. oo 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 103A or equivalent. 
Reviews and discussions of scientific literature; modern trends. 


111A. Clothing Economics (3) I. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or Economies 109. 
Interpretation and application of the principles of economics to the solu- 
tion of clothing problems of individuals and family members. 


111B. Clothing Economics. (3) II. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or Economies 109. 
Contemporary problems of production and distribution of textiles and 
clothing affecting individuals and members of the family group. 


125. Principles of Demonstration. (2) I, II. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Home Economies 100. 
The selection, organization, and presentation of material for professional 
home economies demonstrations. Prerequisite to Education H 192A—B-C. 


133. Child Development Laboratory. (2) I, II. Mrs. Alves 
One lecture; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Home Economies 13. 
Interpretation of child-care principles through participation in an organ- 

ized program of work with preschool children. 


134. Institutional Management. (3) II (Alternate with 135). Mrs. Hendrick 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Home Economies 9, 
100, 103A. 
Emphasis on the scientific administration of all types of institutions and 
industrial laboratories in relationship to employer-employee problems; 
record control; selection and arrangement of equipment. 


135. Institutional Food Problems. (3) II (Alternate with 134). 
Mrs. Hendrick 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Home Economics 
9,100, 103A. 
Principles and problems involved in the selection, purchase, preparation 
and service of food for institutions. 


140. Home Management Principles. (2) I, II. 
Analytical study of family managerial problems involving material and 
human resources. 


141. Consumers and Markets. (2) I. Miss Biester 
Prerequisite: Economics 1A or 109 and senior standing. 
Markets and conditions basic to the solution of consumer problems in the 
selection of goods. 
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142. Home Management Laboratory. (2) I, Il. 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 103A, 140. 
Students organized as a family group live in the Home Management 

House and solve homemaking problems in connection with food preparation 

and serving, housekeeping, household finance, hospitality, and satisfactory 

human relationships. 


150. Family Housing. (3) II. Mrs. Wilson 
Two lectures; one three-hour laboratory. Prerequisite: Art 31, or consent 
of the instructor. 
Historic, esthetic, economic, and functional aspects of family dwellings; 
appraisal of house plans in terms of optimum family living. 


164, Current Developments in Textiles. (3) I. Miss Meshke 
Prerequisite: Home Economics 90. 
Analysis and interpretation of progress in textile fiber synthesis, yarn’ 
construction and fabric finishing. 
194. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (2) I, I. Miss Biester 
For majors. 
Understanding and evaluating individual and group reactions; contribu- 
tions made by home and community leaders to civic programs. 


199. Independent Studies in Home Economics. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
For majors. 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education H 190. Teaching Procedures in Home Economics. (2-3) I, I. 
Mrs. Palmer 


Education H 192A-B-C. Student Teaching: Homemaking. (2-2-2) I, IT. 
Mrs. Palmer 


Art and Home Economics 
See page 78 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Lynne ©. Monroe, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

*Kermit A. Seefeld, Ed.D., Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Roy L. Soules, M.S., Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 

Darvey E. Carlsen, M.S., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

John M. Groebli, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

William F. Holtrop, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

John A. McClure, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Harold J. Miller, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Ralph K. Nair, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Maurice F. Richards, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Joseph J. Sayovitz, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts (Chairman 
of the Department). 

Paul L. Scherer, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Louie S. Taylor, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Theodore S. Ellenwood, M.A.,'Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Clyde Keener, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Robert A. McCoy, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts. 

Fred L. Griffin, A.B.,'Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 

Florence W. Lyans, M.A., Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Emeritus. 


The Department of Industrial Arts includes the fields of industrial arts 
and industrial management which lead to the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
* Absent on leave, 1960-1961. 
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Philosophy and Objectives 


Industrial arts is the study of and the experimentation with problems, proc- 
esses, and products of industry. Students define problems, postulate solutions 
both by design and written description, develop solutions and then test prod- 
ucts or manufacturing principles for validity. Creativity and originality are 
necessary concomitants. Sketching and design become the medium for think- 
ing and communication, while the actual product developed experimentally 
tests the idea. The application of art and engineering to industry for the 
purpose of achieving greater beauty and utility at less cost is the objective 
of the discipline. Both general and specialized education are offered through 
experience in theory and practice. The foundation for these experiences is 
more than two years of general studies taken in various departments of the 
University. 


Majors 


Curriculum for the Special Secondary Credential 


General Requirements. All majors in the department must satisfy the divi- 
sional requirements for Applied Arts listed on pages 59 and 60. 


Preparation for the Major Units 
T.A.,1. Freehand Drawing Fundamentals........°.,55. "0m 2 
I.A. 5. Engineering Drafting Fundamentals.............. 3 
T.A. 10. Graphic Reproduction Fundamentals............ 3 
T.A; 50. Metal Fundamentals oro0 5. of tec se «on etna 3 


The Major. Completion of 29 units in upper division courses, which must 
include the following 11 units: 


LA, 105A. Industrial Arts. Design adie: jo ge ae ee ee ee 2 
L.A. 180A. Transportation, ¢ sicisiswiciagetels pa: 6 1s oe eee ne 3 
L.A. 140. Wood Fundamentals’ =...) cea «= site 3 
LA. 1602 Electricity Fundamentals oi. 0. on-. one eee 3 


Electives: 18 units of industrial arts courses to be selected with advice 
of counselor. 


In order to qualify for recommendation by the department for the teaching 
credential, the candidate must pass the stipulated speech test (if a transfer 
course in speech has been accepted) or Speech 11; complete the proficiency 
tests before being assigned to student teaching; and have an average scholar- 
ship grade of C or higher in all courses completed in industrial arts. The 
applicant for the credential must also pass the required physical examination 
of the University after having passed 45 units. 


Curriculum for the General Program 


General Requirements. In addition to the divisional requirements listed on 
pages 59 and 60, students in this major must complete Mathematics 3A, 
Philosophy 1, Art 31 and an art elective. 


Preparation for the Major Units 
I.A. 1. Freehand Drawing Fundamentals... 2s). «20.25 20% 2 
I.A. 5. Engineering Drafting Fundamentals.............. 3 
I.A. 10. Graphic Reproduction Fundamentals............. 3 
TsA0750. Motalt Fundameritala\ay.s, 19 Peat cee 3 


The Major. Completion of 29 units in upper division courses, which must in- 
clude the following 24 units: 


LA. J05A/ Industrial Arts Design... . ..geeeeee ee eee 2 
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J.A. 102A. House Design and Planning 


or Units 

TrAw LOG Machine Drawing. and Desig. oo, eis cscs + nee 

1A ee ie NOUS ES DU Mette cactl Markt cia star bake soli: ain"s such neiy fue 3 
A ee ES LO hs ia hcl ines D SE A dc agile shsgses 9 bigininnsh des due ¢ 3 
peer SU PRET AN SOOT TALIONU TT >: nets 8 vies cw’ abn s 6d bin wis we 3 
ieaeele0e Wood Pundamentais ce. iee eee ck csr ee seen’ 3 
I.A. 160. Blectricity—Fundamentals................0000. 3 
I.A. 171A—171B. Manufacturing Processes............... 4 


Electives: 5 additional units of industrial arts courses to be selected 
with advice of counselor. 


Curriculum for Industrial Management 


General Requirements. In addition to the divisional requirements listed on 
pages 59 and 60, the following courses are required: Mathematics 3A, modern 
foreign language (Spanish preferred) through course 1 and 2+, Economics 
1A-1B, 6A-6B, and 2 or Psychology 5, and 150 or 152 or Sociology 160, and 
controlled electives. Specific courses to fulfill the divisional requirements are 
listed on the major requirements list. 


Preparation for the Major Units 
J.A. 5. Engineering Drafting Fundamentals.............. 3 


Cognate Courses 
Mathematics 3A. Analytic Geometry and Calculus 


DTEMACNEIMATICS OAT ot 2 were Ae tte eee hel here o's eer e: 6 wiare etal esi eve 3 
Chemistryee- introductory Ghemistry.. Sibi ote. cs sista ee iawe 4 
Economies 1A—1B. Principles of Economics.............. 6 
Economics 6A—6B. Principles of Accounting.............. 6 


Economics 2. Elementary Statistics 


or 
Psychology 5. Introduction to Psychological Measurements. 3 


The Major Units 


IsAreLOoAvindustrial “Arts Design «batt. os.) maedis 8 sige eet 2 
eA A414 LB Manutacturing:Processes. ...-.25.6-2- ss 4 
LA lie Personnel Mansoomont set) i. ste... ce ee eee 3 
DAP R A Lree TUL E LCE VOL LEON tse ede cate ti dasa. ene bare 3 
L.A. 176A—176B. Industrial Planning: Industrial Control... 6 
eee LOLCOMSATC. CLOG eS LUO Y oir nsdn aaekcke asc tur na a eheaes 3 
pre ELLIS EE a et DOR VISION spunea <class <ynelt ed au nas cole ta erate 2 
Industrial Arts laboratory courses i.e., Electricity......... y 
Minor 


No fewer than 20 semester units of industrial arts are required for a minor, 
6 units of which must be in upper division courses. The selection of courses 
is subject to the approval of the Chairman of the Department of Industrial 
Arts or his representative. Courses in the Department of Industrial Arts may 
be selected by students in other departments according to their needs and 
interests, provided the prerequisites for such courses are satisfied. 


j The students in this program are required to have a reading knowledge of a modern 
foreign language, Spanish preferred. This requirement may be met through an examina- 
tion given by the Department of Foreign Languages or through modern language 
courses 1 and 2 (8 units). Two years of one high school language meets 4 units of this 
requirement (providing the same language is continued in college) or three years of one 
high school language completes the requirement without examination. If the requirement 
is completed courses may be selected from art, biological sciences, foods, clothing, wood- 
working, metalworking, industrial design, photography, printing, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, geology, psychology and/or economics. 
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The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major 

1. The general secondary credential is offered in the Department of Indus- 
trial Arts with a suitable minor for those desiring this credential. Complete 
the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in industrial 
arts, or its equivalent, and, in addition, six units from any of the following 


courses: 
Units 
T.A. 245. History of Industrial) Arts ..00.0..+.0 226i ee 2 
I.A. 247; Philosophy of Industrial Artsinn\ sae - Fee 2 
L.A, 299 A—299B.) Research. ay ods ap icins ce aien clea eee oe 2—2 


and one upper division class elected with approval of the departmental chair- 
man or his administrative representative. 
2. Requirements in the Department of Education are listed on page 102. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor 
For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the department chairman. 


Instruction in Industrial Arts is being discontinued at Santa Barbara in 
accordance with an announcement by the Regents in the fall of 1958. Dis- 
continuance implements the general educational policy of the University 
and the State Department of Education with regard to division of responsi- 
bility among California’s junior colleges, state colleges, and the University. 
The schedule, as stated below, is for the guidance of students and coun- 
selors: 

Fall 1959—latest date of admission for freshman students or sopho- 
mores desiring the general secondary credential. 

Fall 1960—latest date of admission for sophomore students or juniors 
desiring the general secondary credential. 

Fall 1961—latest date of admission for junior students or seniors de- 
siring the general secondary credential. 

Fall 1962—latest date of admission for senior students. 


All students must complete their work in the Department of Industrial 
Arts before the close of summer session 1963 or plan to transfer to an- 
other institution to complete their work. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Freehand Drawing Fundamentals. (2) I, II. Mr. McCoy 

Analysis of techniques, materials, and methods of graphic representation. 
Includes solutions of problems in one and two point perspective and iso- 
metric. Lecture, laboratory. 


5. Engineering Drafting Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Miller 

The investigation of the means used by engineers to communicate their 
ideas to others. All phases of orthographic presentation including data and 
systematic problem solution. Lecture, laboratory. 


6. Introduction to Cartography. (2) II. Mr. Miller 

Review of principles of drawing. Topographical drawing involving stadia, 
details, contours, elevations, symbols, sketching and pictorial rendering. For 
majors in other fields. Lecture, laboratory. 


10. Graphic Reproduction Fundamentals. (3) I, II. Mr. Carlsen 
Design and composition in fundamental graphic arts processes. Lecture, 
laboratory, field trips. 


45. Expressive Craft Activities for Elementary Schools. (2) I, II. 
Not open to majors in industrial arts. Lecture, laboratory. Mr. Holtrop 
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50. Metal Fundamentals. (3) I, Il. Mr. Taylor 
Design, processes and techniques of metal as a material of industry. Lec- 
ture, laboratory. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102A. House Design and Planning. (3) I. Mr. Scherer 
A general appreciation course dealing with the development, planning 
and esthetic qualities of the family dwelling. Lecture, laboratory. 


102B. House Design and Planning. (3) II. Mr. Scherer 
Prerequisite: I.A. 102A. 
Detailed study of foundation, framing, and finishing. Construction of the 
architectural model to correspond with plans and the landscaping of the 
lot. Lecture, laboratory. 


105A. Industrial Arts Design. (2) I. Mr. Scherer 
Objective analysis and interpretation of data in the solution of design 
problems. Lecture, laboratory. 


105B. Industrial Arts Design. (2) II. Mr. Scherer 
Prerequisite: I.A. 105A. 
Analyzing, creating and developing design ideas for the solving of spe- 
cific three-dimensional design problems related to industrial arts. Lecture, 
laboratory. 


106. Machine Drawing and Design. (3) I. Mr. Miller 

Relation of drawing to the design systems using levers, gears and cams 
or other mechanical devices. Solution of original design problems. Analysis 
of stress, strength of materials, and factors of friction and vibration. Lec- 
ture, laboratory, field trips. 


110. Typography. (3) II. Mr. Carlsen 
Traditional and contemporary styles in composition of printing. Lecture, 
laboratory, field trips. 


112A. Graphic Arts—Offset Lithography. (3) I. Mr. Carlsen 
Prerequisite: I.A. 110. 
The chemistry of photography and plate preparation. Reproduction of 
line halftone and color copy by photolithographic process. Lecture, lab- 
oratory. 


112B. Graphic Arts—Machine Composition. (3) II. Mr. Carlsen 
Prerequisite: [.A. 110. 
Analysis and layout of copy for composition and its application to me- 
chanical composition. Lecture, laboratory. 


114A. Photography. (3) I. Mr. McCoy 
Techniques and procedures in photography. Lecture, laboratory, field 
trips. 


114B. Photography—Composition and Color. (3) IT. Mr. McCoy 
Lecture, laboratory, and field trips. 
122A-—122B. Crafts. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Richards 


Designing, planning and experimentation with all types of handicraft 
media. Lecture, laboratory. 


128. Model Design and Development. (3) I. Mr. Richards 
Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 
130A. Transportation. (3) I, II. Mr. Keener, Mr. Richards 


Historical developments in transportation. Lecture, field trips. 
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130B. Transportation. (3) II. Mr. Keener 
Theory, principles and development of modern transportation. Lecture, 


laboratory, field trips. 


132A. Power Mechanics. (3) I, Il. Mr. Keener 
The study of sources of power and machines used in its development. 


Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 


132B. Power Mechanics. (3) II. Mr. Keener 
Study and analysis of automotive systems. Lecture, laboratory, field 


trips. 


140. Wood Fundamentals. (3) I, Il. Mr. Ellenwood, Mr. Holtrop 
Design processes and techniques applied to wood as a material of indus- 
try. Lecture, laboratory. 


141. Wood—Machine. (3) I, II. Mr. Ellenwood 
Prerequisite: I.A.5 and I.A. 140. 
Design techniques utilized in the machine processing of wood. Lecture 


and laboratory. 


144A-144B. Wood—Furniture. (3-3) I, I. Mr. Ellenwood 
Prerequisite: I.A. 141. 
Design and development of period and contemporary furniture. Lecture, 


laboratory. 


144C. Wood—Experimental. (3) II. Mr. Ellenwood 
Study and application of new developments in wood. Lecture, laboratory. 


145. Integrated Craft Activities for Elementary Schools. (2) I, I. 
The Staff 


Sections are available for various grade levels. Not open to majors in 
industrial arts. Lecture, laboratory. 


151. Metals—Machine Processes. (3) II. Mr. Taylor 
Introductory use of metal processing machines. Lecture, laboratory. 


155A. Metals—General. (3) I. Mr. Taylor 
Metal fabrication and molding. Lecture, laboratory. 


155B. Metals—Design and Development. (3) II. Mr. Taylor 
Design and development of individual and group problems in metal. 
Lecture, laboratory. 


155C. Metals—Experimental. (3) Il. Mr. Taylor 
Solution of metal processing problems. Lecture, laboratory, field trips. 


158. General Industrial Arts Laboratory. (3) I, I. Mr. Groebli 
An introduction to the materials, methods and tools of the modern in- 
dustrial society. Open to nonmajors. Lecture, laboratory. 


160. Electricity—Fundamentals. (3) I, I. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: Physics 15 or equivalent. 
Introduction to principles, correlated with the use of instruments, ap- 
paratus and materials. Lecture, laboratory. 


161A. Electricity—Direct Currents. (3) I. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: I.A. 160. 
Theory, design and applications of direct current circuit concepts and 
apparatus. Lecture, laboratory. 
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161B. Electricity—Alternating Currents. (3) II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: I.A. 160. 
Theory, design and applications of alternating current circuit concepts 
and apparatus. Lecture, laboratory. 


162A. Electronics—Radio. (3) I. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: I.A. 160. 
Introduction to the principles utilized in the reception of radio frequency 
transmissions. Lecture, laboratory. 


162B. Electronics—Radio. (3) II. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisite: I.A. 162A. 
Design and operating characteristics involved in the generation and 
transmission of radio frequency energy. Lecture, laboratory. 


162C. Electronics—Television. (3) I. Mr. Sayovitz 
Prerequisites: I.A. 160 and I.A. 162A. 
Theory and application of electronic circuitry to the area of television. 
Laboratory application to closed circuit television apparatus. Lecture, 
laboratory. 


170. Estimating and Buying of Industrial Materials and Equipment. (3) II. 

Mr. Miller 

Specifications, purchase orders, contracts and bids. Estimating and calcu- 
lating costs of materials and equipment. 


171A-171B. Manufacturing Processes. (2-2) I, IJ. Mr. Nair, Mr. McClure 

Materials and processes of modern metal production and processing in- 
dustries. Includes field trips to selected manufacturing plants. For manage- 
ment majors. 


172. Personnel Management. (3) I. Mr. McClure 
Organization planning, staffing and development. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A; Economies 2 or Psychology 5. 


173. Industrial Relations. (3) II. Mr. Nair 
Promotion and transfer, personnel rating, labor relations, employee 
benefits and services, health and safety, wage and salary administration. 


175. Industrial Supervision. (2) II. Mr. Nair 
Problems in assigning, training, counseling, disciplining, instructing, and 
evaluating employees. 


176A. Industrial Planning. (3) I. Mr. McClure 
Product, process, equipment facilities, and layout. 
176B. Industrial Control. (3) II. Mr. McClure 


Budgetary, cost, production, quality, inventory, and top management 
controls. 


178. Motion and Time Study. (3) I. Mr. McClure 
Tools of process, operation and systems analysis; principles of motion 
economy in work simplification; performance standards. Lecture, laboratory. 


199. Independent Studies in Industrial Arts. (1-4) I, I. The Staff 
GRADUATE COURSES 

245. History of Industrial Arts. (2) II. Mr. Monroe 

247. Philosophy of Industrial Arts. (2) I. Mr. Seefeld 


299A-299B. Research. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
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RELATED COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
Education 164. Education and Vocational Guidance. (2-3), I, II. 


Mr. Monroe 
Education I 190A. Teaching Procedures in Industrial Arts Education. 
(2) I, IL. Field trips. Mr. Seefeld 
Education I 190B. Content and Materials in Industrial Arts. (2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: course I 190A. Mr. Scherer 
Education I 190C. Curriculum Development in Industrial Arts. (2) I, I. 
Mr. Monroe 
Education I 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Industrial Arts. (3-3) I, II. 
Field trips. The Staff 
Speech 70. Stagecraft. (3) I, I. Mr. Lanning 
MATHEMATICS 


Stanley E. Rauch, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 

Lewis F. Walton, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. 

Paul J. Kelly, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Mathematics (Chairman of the 
Department.) 

Andrew M. Bruckner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Jack G. Ceder, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Glen J. Culler, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

David M. Merriell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Eugene M. Zaustinsky, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Mathematies. 


General Requirements. Students with a major in the Department of Mathe- 
matics who wish to work toward a bachelor’s degree must satisfy the general 
requirements listed on page 102. A minimum of 24 units must be selected from 
the upper division curriculum of the Department of Mathematics. 

Preparation for the Major. The student should have completed two years 
of algebra and courses in plane geometry and trigonometry in high school. 
Competence in the following university courses, or their equivalents, is essen- 
tial for successful upper division study: Mathematics 3A-3B-4A-4B, 8; 
Physics 2A—2B. Philosophy 31 is recommended. 

Requirements for the Major. A minimum of 24 units of upper division 
mathematics is required, including the following courses: Units 


Mathematics 108. Linear Algebra or 
Mathematics 111. Algebraic Structures...............---. 3 
Mathematics 112. Projective Geometry or Mathematics 113. 
Non-Euclidean Geometry or Mathematics 140. Introduc- 
tion to Differential Geometry 3. .9.. .cGune- anal eee ae 
Mathematics 118A. Introduction to Real Function Theory.. 3 
Mathematics 119A. Differential Equations............... 3 
In completing the minimum requirements, the student is advised to consult 
the department about patterns of courses which form the best background for 
graduate study, for teaching, or for the applications of mathematics. 


The Master of Arts Degree. Candidates for admission must present a bach- 
elor’s degree with a major in mathematics or the equivalent of such training. 
Entering students may be appraised by means of examination in addition to 
the evaluation of their records; whenever necessary, supplementary course 
work will be required. 
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Requirements for the Degree: 


A. Completion of 24 units of approved course work. A minimum of 12 units 
must be taken in graduate courses (200 series). The remaining courses may 
be selected from upper division or graduate courses in mathematics or 
physics after approval by the department. 

B. Comprehensive written examination. 

C. Oral examination. 


Requirements for the Minor. Plane geometry, trigonometry, and one and 
one-half years of high school algebra are required for admission to a minor 
in mathematics. Students who have not completed trigonometry in high school 
must take Mathematics C. The prescribed course of further study is: Mathe- 
matics 3A, 3B, 4A, 8, and 9 units selected from 4B, 30, 101A—101B, and other 
upper division courses. At least 6 units must be upper division, 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major 

Credential candidates must complete the requirements specified for the 
mathematics major on page 144. 

See page 102 for course requirements in education. 


Astronomy 
LOWER DIVISION COURSE 


1. General Astronomy. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics C (may be taken concurrently), or consent of 
the instructor. Not acceptable for mathematics credit toward a major or 
minor in mathematics. 
A course in descriptive astronomy with emphasis on the solar system. 
Occasional evening periods of observation. 


Mathematics 
Lower DIVISION CouURSES 
C. Trigonometry. (2) I, II. The Staff 
D. Intermediate Algebra. (3) I, II. The Staff 


3A. Analytic Geometry and Calculus, First Course. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: 14% years of high school algebra, trigonometry (Mathe- 
matics C may be taken concurrently). 


3B. Analytic Geometry and Calculus, Second Course. (3) I, Il. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3A. 


4A. Analytic Geometry and Calculus, Third Course. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3B. 
Includes an introduction to infinite series. 


4B. Analytic Geometry and Calculus, Fourth Course. (3) I, Il. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 4A. 
Solid analytic geometry and calculus of three dimensions. 


8. Algebraic Equations. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3A. 
Theory of polynomials over a field, complex numbers, cubic and quartic 
equations, introduction to determinants and matrices. 
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30. Finite Mathematics. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: second-year high school algebra or Mathematics D. 
Finite problems having applications in the behavioral sciences. Compound 
statements, sets, combinatorial problems, probability, vectors, matrices. 


32. Introduction to Calculus. (3) I, Il. The Staff 
Prerequisite: 1% years of high school algebra (or Mathematics D). 
Designed for economies majors and social science students. Not open to 

mathematics or physical science majors. 

A simplified introduction to differential and integral calculus applied to 
algebraic functions. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101A—101B. Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics. (3-3) I. The Staff 
Two independent courses designed primarily for prospective teachers and 
minors in mathematics. Units do not count toward the major. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 3B or consent of the instructor. 
101A. Selected topics in algebra. 
101B. Selected topics in geometry. 


105A-105B. Introduction to Numerical Analysis. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119A. 
Interpolation, finite difference methods and their applications to numerical 
integration, solution of equations; numerical integration of ordinary and 
partial differential equations, least squares. 


106. Digital Computer Programming. (3) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 105A or 119A. 
An introductory course in programming problems for solution using an 
automatic digital computing machine. Includes a discussion of the binary 
number system and its use in computer design. 


108. Linear Algebra. (3) IT. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 4B and 8. 
Vector spaces, matrix algebra, quadratic forms. 


109. Foundations of Algebra. (3) II. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 4A and 8. 
An introductory study of various axiom systems encountered in algebra. 


111. Algebraic Structures. (3) I. Mr. Merriell 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 4B and 8. 
Groups, rings, and fields. 


112. Projective Geometry. (3) II. Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 8 and 4A. 
One- and two-dimensional analytic projective geometry. 


113. Non-Euclidean Geometry. (3) I. Mr. Kelly 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 8 and 4A, or consent of the instructor. 
115. Number Theory. (3) I. The Staff 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 4A and 8. 
Topics include: number bases, factorization, Diophantine equations, con- 
gruences, residues, numerical functions, distribution of primes. 


118A-118B. Introduction to Real Function Theory. (3-3) I, 1]. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119A. 
The real number system, elements of set theory, continuity, differentiability, 
the Riemann integral, functions of bounded variation, implicit function 
theorems, convergence processes, special topics. 
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119A. Differential Equations. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 4A. 


119B. Differential Equations. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119A. 
Further topics in differential equations. 


122. Introduction to Theory of Complex Variables. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119A. 
Analytic functions, integration in the complex plane, analytic continuation, 
conformal mapping. 


124. Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists. (3) II. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119A. 
Complex numbers, vectors, divergence, curl, Gauss’s and Stokes’ theorems; 
Gamma, Legendre, and Bessel functions; partial differential equations, ap- 
plications. 


131A-131B. Mathematical Statistics. (3-3) I, IT. Mr. Rauch 

Prerequisite: Mathematics 119A. 

Discrete, continuous, and random variables, expectation, laws of large num- 
bers, generating functions, recurrent events. Binomial, Poisson, normal dis- 
tributions, large and small sample theory, analysis of variance, sequential 
analysis, correlation. 


140. Introduction to Differential Geometry. (3) I. Mr. Zaustinsky 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 4B and 119A or consent of instructor. 
Vector analysis. Theory of curves and surfaces in Euclidean space. 


194. Group Studies for Advanced Students. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Lectures and discussions on special topics. Prerequisite: consent of the 
instructor. 


199. Independent Studies in Mathematics. (1-4) I, Il. The Staff 


GRADUATE COURSES 


201. Real Functions. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 118A—118B. 
Point sets, measurable sets, measurable functions, Lebesgue and Lebesgue- 
Stieltjes integrals. 


202. Complex Functions. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 118A—118B. 
Analytie functions, Cauchy’s integral theorems, analytic continuation, con- 
formal representation, power series, Dirichlet series, integral functions. 


221A-221B. Modern Algebra. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Walton 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111. 
Group theory, commutative rings, field extensions, Galois theory, linear 
algebras. 


226A-226B. Topology. (3-3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 118A—118B. 
Abstract spaces and their classification. Compact spaces, metric spaces and 
metrizability. Introduction to dimension and homotopy theory. Topics from 
algebraic topology. 
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240A-240B. Differential Geometry. (3-3) I, Il. Mr. Zaustinsky 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 118A-118B. 
Theory of surfaces in Euclidean space. Riemannian space. Topics from dif- 
ferential geometry in the large. Elements of differential geometry in general 
spaces: geodesics, motions, curvature, topological structure. 


246. Partial Differential Equations. (3) I. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 118A or 124. 
Boundary value and characteristic value problems, separation of variables, 
series of characteristic functions, Fourier and Laplace transforms, Green’s 
functions. 


247. Methods of Applied Mathematics. (3) II. Mr. Rauch 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 118A or 124. 
Selected topics in the caleulus of variations, matrices, nonlinear equations, 
complex functions, integral equations, stochastic processes. 


260. Seminars in Mathematics. (3) I, Il. The Staff 

Topies in analysis, geometry, algebra and numerical analysis, and their 
applications, by means of lectures and informal conferences with members 
of the staff. 


298. Directed Studies. (1-3) I, II. The Staff 


MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


George ©. Woolsey, Colonel, Infantry, Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics (Chairman of the Department). 

James E. Campbell, M.A., Captain, Military Police Corps, Assistant Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics. 

James B. Reed, B.S., Captain, Armor, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics. 

Walter J. Zarnowski, B.S., Captain, Infantry, Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. 

James T. Connell, Sergeant First Class, Acting Instructor in Military Science 
and Tactics. 

Masaomi J. Mita, Master Sergeant, Acting Instructor in Military Science and 
Tactics. 

Keith M. Ownby, Master Sergeant, ‘Acting Instructor in Military Science and 
Tactics. 


The mission of the Reserve Officers Training Corps is to produce, for the 
active Army and the Army Reserve, junior officers who have the qualities and 
attributes essential to their progressive and continued development as officers 
of the United States Army. While most graduates serve as reserve officers, the 
R.O.T.C. program also has become the principle source of junior officers for 
the Regular Army through the selection of outstanding students for direct 
appointment in the Regular Army. 

The general military science curriculum is offered. This is designed to cor- 
respond to the general academic pattern of the Santa Barbara campus. A 
graduate of the advanced course will be commissioned so far as possible in 
eae of the Army corresponding to his wishes and to his major academic 

eld. 

The United States furnishes the necessary arms, equipment, uniforms, and 
textbooks. These remain the property of the United States and must be re- 
turned at the end of the school year. 

A recent curriculum change approved locally too late for inclusion in this 
bulletin makes a significant change in the Advanced Course of Military 
Science. For details consult the Department of Military Science and Tactics. 
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Basic Course. The purpose of this course is to qualify the student as a 
leader, to help prepare him to discharge his duties as a citizen, and to awaken 
in him an appreciation of the obligation of citizenship. 

The basie course is prescribed for all first- and second-year students who 
are able-bodied and citizens of the United States between the ages of fourteen 
and twenty-three, inclusive. 

Students who have had previous military training or service may be credited 
with such advanced standing in R.O.T.C. as the Chancellor and the Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics jointly determine. 

Students claiming exemption or advanced standing must file a petition on 
the day of registration and should present at that time supporting documen- 
tary evidence such as a certificate of service or transcript of record of previ- 
ous training. 


1A-1B. Basic Course. (13-14) Yr. The Staff 
Two hours of classroom and one hour of field instruction each week. Pre- 

requisite: acceptance by the Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
Introduction to military organization, history, and weapons. 


2A-2B. Basic Course. (14-14) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: courses 1A and 1B, or equivalent military training. 
Tactical use of weapons, maps, and aerial photographs. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


The purpose of this course is to provide college-trained junior officers to meet 
the needs of the active Army and to provide a pool of trained leaders who 
will be available in the event of a national emergency. Students successfully 
completing the course agree to accept a commission in the United States Army 
Reserve, if tendered, and normally serve six months or two years on active 
duty. 

ie student who wishes to obtain a direct appointment in the Regular Army 
through selection as a distinguished military graduate, must possess the fol- 
lowing qualifications: outstanding qualities of military leadership, high moral 
character, and definite aptitude for the military service. He should be in the 
upper half of the University academically and must demonstrate his leader- 
ship through his accomplishment in recognized campus activities. He must 
complete successfully the advanced course in military science as well as the 
four-year curriculum of the University and obtain a degree. 

Students for the advanced course are selected from those who are physically 
qualified citizens between the ages of sixteen and twenty-six who have com- 
pleted the basic course or its equivalent and who have at least two academic 
years remaining to complete work for a baccalaureate or advanced degree. 

Advanced course students receive officer-type uniforms which become their 
property upon successful completion of the course. In addition, they receive 
commutation of subsistence equivalent to the value of the Army ration (cur- 
rently about $28 per month), as well as the use of arms, equipment, and 
textbooks. 

Advanced course students are required to attend a summer training camp 
of six weeks’ duration, normally between the third and fourth years. The 
United States furnishes uniforms, equipment, and subsistence. In addition, 
the student is paid at the rate of pay of an Army private (now $78 per 
month), plus five cents per mile to and from camp. 

Acceptance by the student of the monetary allowances described in the fore- 
going two paragraphs makes completion of the advanced course a prerequisite 
to graduation from the University of California, Santa Barbara. 


102. R.O.T.C. Summer Camp. (3) 
Prerequisite: at least one semester of advanced R.O.T.C. 
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Practical application of all phases of military life, including qualification 
firing, tactical exercises, and leadership training. 


103A—103B. Advanced Course, General Military Science. (4-4) Yr. 
The Staff 
Prerequisite: Military Science and Tactics 1A, 1B, 2A, 2B, or equivalent; 
aeceptance by the Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
Organization, function, and missions of the arms and services; small-unit 
tactics and signal communication; methods of instruction; leadership. 


104A-104B. Advanced Course, General Military Science. (4-4) Yr. 
Prerequisite: Military Science and Tactics 103A and 103B. The Staff 
Operational and logistical instruction and service orientation designed to 
qualify the student for a commission in the United States Army Reserve or 
the Regular Army. 
MILITARY SCIENCE AS A MINOR 


The State Department of Education has authorized military science as a 
teaching minor for the junior high school and general secondary credentials 
for male students in either the Division of Applied Arts or the Division of 
Letters and Science. Students pursuing this minor should be those primarily 
concerned with completing work toward an Army commission. 


MUSIC 


Van A. Christy, Ph.D., Professor of Music. 

, Visiting Professor of Music. 

Lloyd Browning, M.A., Associate Professor of Music. 

Erno Daniel, P.S.D., Associate Professor of Music. 

Maurice E. Faulkner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Music. 

John E. Gillespie, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Music. 

Stefan Krayk, Licence de Concerts, Associate Professor of Music. 

Clayton Wilson, M.Mus., Associate Professor of Music (Chairman of the De- 
partment). 

Helen M. Barnett, M.A., Associate Professor of Music, Emeritus. 

Roger E. Chapman, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Irving Eisley, M.A., Acting Assistant Professor of Music. 

Ira Lehn, M.M., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Wendell A. Nelson, M.M., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Dorothy Westra, M.S.M., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Carl B. Zytowski, M.A., Assistant Professor of Music. 

Peter S. Odegard, M.A., Acting Instructor in Music. 

Dolores Menstell, B.M., Associate in Music. 

, Associate in Music. 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts is offered in this department with a major 
either in the Division of Applied Arts or in the Division of Letters and Sci- 
ence. Students majoring in music are required to take entering placement 
examinations in theory and in performance, to pass sophomore auditions, to 
participate in student recitals, and to engage in at least one music activity 
per semester with or without credit. Students from other institutions are re- 
quired to complete at least two semesters within the department. 


APPLIED ARTS 


This is a specialized performance major in any of the following areas: piano, 
organ, voice, flute, oboe, clarinet, saxophone, bassoon, trumpet, French horn, 
baritone horn, trombone, tuba, violin, viola, violoncello, contrabass, and per- 
cussion. A high standard of performance must be demonstrated in a special 
entrance examination. Fifty-eight units in music are required. As a require- 
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ment for graduation, a comprehensive final examination including a senior 
public recital must meet standards approved by the faculty of the department. 
Details concerning this examination are available in the departmental office. 


Applied Arts Core for the Major 


Art (including at least one appreciation course)............. 4 
VPA SLR OMS en Re oh RR a eee ae ear ar 0. aie renee ee 6 
SPS ol ogee elanr ee meh A eR Port Sera AIES OO 3 
Pen ORI LOC GLY O. merce ceeties Path ve Meters Cotes RNa oO: one cielo saan ale 3 
PER VOUCLO MVR LIN Betas eter ete ese irhe Daan ie ne oe ne Me ans 3 
Biological and Physical Sciences and Mathematics............ 9-10 
Social Sciences (including American History requirement).... 9 
POP ie eps See fe RP Aer | Sea eer aera ks 3 
BPrenctcOr COLA lee et te et ier eee es oo, «cated SRE aad ia aac + 
SIGNET ONOUMIIOOLI VOR eres 2 he en. eee eo cin pels ee gt 3-2 
Pei atea ees UCA CIOL mete cies ee RNa oer ae oes se ie ote een 4 
Military Science (Men) or {Controlled Electives (Women).... 6 


Preparation for the Major Units 


Musto. ModalcCounterpoiti tees a.00 2 seer en a OR 2 
Musics Alo PH orm Ony gd eater tuen ds Peek SIN eee, Sees tee 6 
Musiet#A s+BaSolfece: aoc scm om aie Mee. cae. Sg ee 4 
Music 10. Introduction to Music Literature .................. 2 
Music 20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting............... 2 
MUSICE So O10 Heeb 180 Op sean suk ernie was Bf 2% 6 5 ap. ses apetle Biat 4 
Music 41A. Elementary Voice or 

MusigeaA—D Intermediates Voices scat des: es 6 eh e « « Soe 2 


The Major Units 


MisICN OSA AEMON Ye | choke ne ne eee pete Re. Petits see Pe PAs te 3 
Misi: O45 SOlLeoo a ne en eee ry oo Ce ee te ert oe eae &2 
Meter! O fee UTI Cc AV GUS Oe eee oi tle Mee hi bun eek ers fae 2 
Mies! 10 A tO aM Uses CLISGOT Var ctaedcanpeus sos o.e.0 sks ot Bis. e as 6 
and 23 units elected from the following: 


WVLTSBT Gee Lee LETT POM ities tae ciara) Akio: arti Tote see atin toils whorl atts 
WITS POMC BG TT: Gane eat eter ga Rs aaa NTF Cy ae ne ie Bee Meee 
VEST Cr ay OOC VIL Sie MPG See EE hae Bots lescmsies tics siic ui cine 
VE MIEN OF CUBS aake cick itk tee Ano one ae an tier cae Aceon Oe Rad ee 
ATEN Mi he ES 8 We a ee ed, ee A ee a rarer 
Music 41B. Elementary Voice or 

NMiisieswe Gl) INTerINeGIOLG WV O1CGass oh cases «sue «oie s apcte. sear ae 3 
Music 45A—B-C-D. Intermediate Strings ................... 
Music 50 A—B—C—D. Intermediate Woodwinds ................ 
Music 55A—B-—C-D. Intermediate Brass ...................5. 
Music 58A—B-C-D. Intermediate Percussion ................ 
Mision cUs Choral COnGuctin gg, = ain. 4. |... vin -1s eee ee ec a 
Musi¢icle tnatprumental Conducting’ . 7... 0 .4Glaaeies ate oe 
Music 132A—132B. Piano Accompanying ...................- 
Music 133A—B—C—D—E-F. Advanced Piano.................. al 
Music 135A—B-C-D. Advanced Organ...................--. 
AisiG 136 A—B-C- D> Harpsichord’ Sinton sees. f tel ae 
Music 143A—B—C-D. Advanced Voice .............2..00000. 
Music 145A—B-C—-D. Advanced Strings..................... 
Music 150A—B—C-D. Advanced Woodwinds................. 


# DO DO DO LO 


com CM OOOO ND PDD ye PS DO 


* Exclusive of high school language. 
7 French or German recommended. 
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Music 155A—B—-C—D: ‘Advanced; Brass. 1226/22 he tose eee 
Music: 158A—B—C-D,' Advanced Pereussion..« 2:23 2h eee 
Music 198. Comprehensive Final Examinations............... 
Music Activities: ain 54.40) weak ana’) seve hell eae eee 


LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


This is a general major in (1) theory and history, or (2) performance. Forty- 
eight units in music are required. As a requirement for graduation, a compre- 
hensive final examination must meet standards approved by the faculty of 
the department. Details concerning this examination are available in the 


departmental office. 


Letters and Science Core for the Major 


See pages 60 and 61 
Preparation for the Major 


Music 2. Modal Counterpoint... 5. ....- > 36.) © 1. sa ee 
Music 3A-3B. Harmony) onc (aie visa he > Dae seen 
Music 4A-4B: Solfége’ .. 00.5. ce oc ot et ee 
Music 10. Introduction to Music Literature ................:. 
Music 20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting ............... 
Music 33C—-D—E-F, Piano ....:....-:.:. > + anit et eee 
Music 41A. Elementary Voice or 

Music 43A—43B. Intermediate Voices ia)2 .:% csi ae 


The Major 


Music 103. Harmony. <.3220 523. 22 wataee es eee 
Music.104. Solfege ec .4 M.S al Sas oe a PR ae ot en 
Music 106A) Orchestration. 2a cil. 2-0 225 ee eee 
Music 107; Form and,Analysis 9.2 te.0202 &. . 20 ee 


Music 110A-—110B. Music History: si. ...%.. .). ee eee 
Music 198. Comprehensive Final Examinations ............... 


and 10 units elected from either of the following emphases: 
(1) Theory and History 


Music 102.:Tonal Counterpoint) .2)1.,920) 4a. es ae 
Music, 106B: Orchestration. 2.5/0... .66. 0 
Music 108A—108B: Composition .-...%....0 20. es see 
Music 109, Advanced Composition 30. ans) 2.5 oer eee 
Music 181. Studies in Baroque Music.........,...--:+-sa:-- 
Music 182: Studies in Classic Music. 2. + ise fa. oo ee 
Music 183. Studies in Romantic Music... ....5..-..0 «pe same ae 
Music 184. Studies in Contemporary Music.................. 


(2) Performance 


Music 21; Strings. (...04 5 PSU ee 
Musie 22; Brass «oo ee i DA ee ee 
Music.23. Woodwinds - +i.ces eo 5e ae eee 
Music-24.. Percussion. ‘4.4044 Oe ea eee 
Music 35A—B-C-D. Organ! SiS ee ee 
Music 41B. Elementary Voice or 

Music 43C—43D. Intermediate Voicers i) 210i, <.). 2. ee 
Music 45A—B-C-D. Intermediate Strings ................... 
Music 50A—B-C-D. Intermediate Woodwinds .... ........... 
Music 55A—B-—C-—D. Intermediate Brass ..................... 
Music 58A—B-—C-D. Intermediate Percussion ................. 
Music 120. Choral Conducting g..-ove «5 cigs rien ee 
Music 121, Instrumental Conducting... \..)..c-cusensiues sence oe 
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Musie 133A—B—C—D-—E-—F.. Advanced Piano.................. 
Music 135A—B-C-D. Advanced Organ.................0000- 
DEUBI RC od, AT DSICNOFO sc iis ate ss Sores ceil ete ane» 
Music 143A—B-—C—D. Advanced Voice..................0005. 
Music 145A—B-C-D, Advanced Strings..................... 
Musie 150A—B-C—D. Advanced Woodwinds.................. 
Musie 155A—B-C-—D. Advanced Brass................0000005 
Musie 158A—B-—C—D. Advanced Perecussion................... 


ma 
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The Master of Arts in Music 
See general requirements, page 66 


The requirements for candidates in music are: 
(1) Twenty-four units distributed as follows: 


(a) Eight graduate units in specified courses. 
Music 200: Bibliography and Research Techniques (2) 
Music 260A: Seminar in History and Literature (3) 
Musie 266: Seminar in Contemporary Music (3) 

(b) Six graduate units elected from approved courses. 

(c) Ten units in upper division and graduate courses elected with the 
guidance of the graduate adviser. Following guidance examinations 
taken at entrance, the department may specify certain upper divi- 
sion courses to supplement the candidate’s undergraduate back- 
ground. 

(2) A reading knowledge of French, German, or Italian must be demon- 
strated satisfactorily by examination. 

(3) Depending upon a chosen field of emphasis, a thesis, composition in 
large form, or comprehensive final examination including a graduate 
recital and a graduate research paper must be satisfactorily completed. 
In all cases the department reserves the right to require oral and 
written final comprehensive examinations, 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAMS 
The department offers the following teaching credentials: (a) general sec- 
ondary credential; (b) special secondary credential, which authorizes the 
holder to teach both vocal and instrumental music in the elementary and 
secondary schools in California. For the general requirements, see pages 66-67. 
Students desiring a teaching credential in music should consult their advisers 
as to proper choice of electives. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major 


1. Complete the following courses in music: Units 
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2. See page 102 for required courses in education. Education MI 190, Methods 
of Teaching Instrumental Music, or MV 190, Methods of Teaching Vocal 
Music, are required procedures courses for the major. In addition, a pro- 
cedures course in the minor field must be taken. 
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3. A minor in a Letters and Science field is required in an applied arts music 
major, except that male students in either division may present a minor in 
military science. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor 


Lower Division Units 
Music 15. Music History and Appreciation .................. 2 
Music 20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting ............... 2 
Music’ 33A—33B: Basie Piano... 020... a 6 cee ee 2 
Music 338C—38D. Pianocs 24 ce ok Suc seek eee 2 
Music 40A—40B. Basie Musicianship and Voice............... 4 


Upper Division 
Music 115. Symphonie Literature" >. 7.2... se 
Music 117. History and Literature of Opera ................. 
(or 2 units of music activities) 
Music 120.'Choral, Conducting «2...5..« 0.25 -)406-. on eee 
(or Music 121. Instrumental Conducting) 
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Special Secondary Credential 

1. Complete the music courses listed above for the general secondary creden- 
tial teaching major. 

2. Complete the following education courses: 110, 147, 170, MI 190, MV 190, 
M 192. 


Requirements for the Minors 
General Music Minor 
Lower division: Musie 15, 40A, and 8 units chosen from 16, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
33A—B-C-D-E-F, 41A-41B, and activities, although the latter is limited 
to a maximum of 4 units. 
Upper division: 8 units chosen from Music 115, 116H, 117, 118, 119, and 
activities, although the latter is limited to a maximum of 2 units. 


Orchestra and Band Instrument Music Minor 

Prerequisite: ability to play a string or wind instrument. 

Lower division: Music 21, 22, 23, 24, 40A, and 2 units of instrumental 
activities. 

Upper division: Music 121, Education MI 190, and 4 units of instrumental 
activities. 
Early Childhood Education Music Minor 

Prerequisite: ability to sing a simple song. 

Lower division: Music 15, 33A—33B, 30C-30D, 40A-40B, and 2 units of 
activities. 

Upper division: Education MEC 190, and 6 units of activities. 
Elementary Education Music Minor 

Prerequisite: ability to sing a simple song. 

Lower division: Music 15, 20, 33A—B—-C—D, 40A-40B, and 2 units of ac- 
tivities. 

Upper division: Education ME 190, and 4 units of activities. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


X. Elementary Theory. (0) I. The Staff 
Three hours weekly. Required of all majors who do not pass the entrance 
examination in theory. 


Music 155 


2. Modal Counterpart. (2) I, II. Mr. Odegard 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. 

3A-3B. Harmony. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Odegard 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. 

4A-4B, Solfege. (2-2) Yr. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. 

10. Introduction to Music Literature. (2) IT. Mr. Eisley 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. For the major. 

15. Music History and Appreciation. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Three hours weekly. For the nonmajor. 

16. Masterworks of Music. (2) I, I. Miss Menstell 
Prerequisite: Music 15 or consent of instructor, For the nonmajor. 

20. Fundamentals of Choral Conducting. (2) I, Il. Mr. Christy 
Prerequisite: Music X, equivalent or consent of instructor. 

21. Strings. (2) I, II. Mr. Krayk 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the credential. 

22. Brass. (2) I. Mr. Faulkner 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the credential. 

23. Woodwinds. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilson 


Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the credential. 


24. Percussion. (2) II. Mr. Faulkner 
Prerequisite: Music X or equivalent. Primarily for the credential. 


30C-30D. Piano for Early Childhood Education. (1-1), I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 33A—33B, or equivalent. 


33A-33B. Basic Piano (1-1) I, Il. Mr. Browning, Mr. Nelson 


33C—D-E-F. Piano (1—1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Music 33A—33B, or equivalent. 


35A-B-C-D. Organ. (1-1-1-1) I, I. Mr. Gillespie 
Prerequisite: Music 33A—33B or equivalent. 

40A-—40B. Basic Musicianship and Voice. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
For the classroom teacher. 
Not open to freshmen. 


41A-41B. Elementary Voice. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Christy 
For the instrumental major. 


43A—B-—C—D. Intermediate Voice. (1-1-1-1) I, II. The Staff 
For the vocal major. 


45A—B-C_-D. Intermediate Strings. (1-1-1-1) I, Il. Mr. Krayk, Mr. Lehn 
50A—B-C-D. Intermediate Woodwinds. (1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
55A-—B-C-D. Intermediate Brass. (1-1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
58A-B-C-D. Intermediate Percussion. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Faulkner 
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AOTIVITIES 
60A-—B-C-D. The Chamber Singers. (1—1—1-1) I, Il. Miss Westra 
61A—B-C-—D. Women’s Glee Club. (1—1-1-1) lI, Il. Miss Westra 
62A—B-C-—D. Men’s Glee Club. (1-1-1-1) I, I. Mr. Zytowski 
63A—B-C-D. Modern Chorale. (1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Christy 
64A—B-—C-D. Opera Workshop. (1—1-1-1) I, Il. Mr. Zytowski 


65A-B-C_-D. Piano Ensemble. (1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Browning, Mr. Nelson 


66A-B-C-D. Orchestra. (1—-1-1-1) I, Il. Mr. Daniel 
67A—B-C-D. String Orchestra. (1—-1-1-1) I, H. Mr. Daniel 
68A—B-C-D. String Quartet. (1—-1-1-1) I, Ll. Mr. Krayk, Mr. Lehn 
69A—B-C-D. Brass Choir. (1—-1-1-1) I, ll. Mr. Faulkner 
70A—B-C-D. Woodwind Ensemble. (1—-1-1-1) I, I. Mr. Wilson 
71A—B-C-D. Band. (1-1-1-1) I, Il. The Staff 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102. Tonal Counterpoint. (2) I, II. Mr. Chapman 
Prerequisite: Music 2, 3A—3B. 

103. Harmony. (3) I. Mr. Chapman 
Prerequisite: Music 3A—3B. 

104, Solfege. (2) I. The Staff 


Prerequisite: Music 4A—4B. 


106A-—106B. Orchestration. (2—2) I, I. Mr. Fauikner 
Prerequisite: Music 3A-3B, 106A or its equivalent is prerequisite to 
106B. 


107. Form and Analysis. (2) I, II. Mr. Hisley 
Prerequisite: Music 3A—3B, 

108A-108B. Composition. (3-3) I, II. Mr. Chapman 
Prerequisite: Music 2, 3A—-3B. 

+109. Advanced Composition. (3) I, II. Mr. Chapman 

110A-110B. Music History. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Hisley 


Prerequisite: Music 10, 3A—3B. For the major. 


115. Symphonic Literature. (2) I, II. Mr. Daniel 
Prerequisite: Music 15 or equivalent. For the nonmajor. 


116H. History and Literature of Hispanic-American Music. (2) I, Il. 
Prerequisite: Music 15 or equivalent. For the nonmajor. Mr. Gillespie 


117. History and Literature of Opera. (2) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
Prerequisite: Music 15 or equivalent. For the nonmajor. 


+ Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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118. History and Literature of Chamber Music. (2) I, II. Mr. Lehn 
Prerequisite: Music 15 or equivalent. For the nonmajor. 


119. History and Literature of Keyboard Music. (2) I, II. Mr. Gillespie 
Prerequisite: Music 15 or equivalent. For the nonmajor. 


120. Choral Conducting. (2) I. Mr. Daniel 
Prerequisite: Music 20. 
121. Instrumental Conducting. (2) II. Mr. Daniel 


Prerequisite: Musie 20. 
132A—132B, Piano Accompanying. (2-2) I, II. Mr. Browning 
133A-—B-C-—D-E-F, Advanced Piano, (1—-1-1-1-1-1 or 2—2-2-2-2-2) I, II. 
Mr. Browning 
135A—-B-C-D. Advanced Organ. (1—1—1-1 or 2-2-2-2) IL, IT. Mr. Gillespie 
136A—B-C-D-E-F. Harpsichord. (1—1—1-1-1-1 or 2-2-2-2-2-2) I, II. 
Prerequisite: consent of instructor. Mr. Gillespie 
143A—B-C_D. Advanced Voice. (1—1-1-1 or 2—2-2-2) I, II. The Staff 
145A-B-C-D. Advanced Strings. (1—1—1-1 or 2-2-2-2) I, II. 
Mr. Krayk, Mr. Lehn 
150A—-B-C-D. Advanced Woodwinds. (1-1-1-1 or 2—2—2-2) I, II. 
Mr. Wilson 
155A-B-C_-D. Advanced Brass. (1—-1-1-1 or 2-2-2-2) I, II]. Mr. Faulkner 


158A—-B-C_D. Advanced Percussion. (1—1—1-1 or 2—2-—2-2) I, IT. 
Mr. Faulkner 


181. Studies in Baroque Music. (3) I, II. Mr. Gillespie 
Prerequisite: Music 110A-110B or consent of instructor. 
For the major. 


182. Studies in Classic Music. (3) I, II. Mr. Eisley 
Prerequisite: Music 110A—110B or consent of instructor. 
For the major. 


183. Studies in Romantic Music. (3) I, IT. Mr. Chapman 
Prerequisite: Music 110A~—110B or consent of instructor. 
For the major. 


184, Studies in Contemporary Music. (3) I, II. Mr. Daniel 
Prerequisite: Musie 110A—110B or consent of instructor. 
For the major. 


198, Comprehensive Final Examinations. (1-4) I, I. The Staff 
199. Independent Studies in Music. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
AOTIVITIES 


160A—B-—C—D-E-F. The Chamber Singers. (1—1—1-1-1-1) I, II. Miss Westra 
161A-B-C-D-E-F. Women’s Glee Club. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Miss Westra 
162A-B-C—D-E-F.. Men’s Glee Club. (1-1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Zytowski 
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163A-B—C-—D-E-F. Modern Chorale. (1-1—1-1-1-1) I, I. Mr. Christy 
164A—B-C-D-E-F. Opera Workshop. (1—1—1-1-1-1) I, Il. Mr. Zytowski 
165A—-B-C-D-E-F. Piano Ensemble. (1—1—-1-1—-1-1) I, Hl. Mr. Browning 
166A—B-C—D-E-F. Orchestra. (1-1—1-1-1-1) I, I. Mr. Daniel 
167A—B-—C-D-E-F. String Orchestra. (1—1—1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Daniel 
168A—B-C-—D-E-F. String Quartet. (1—1-1—-1-1-1) I, HU. 

Mr. Krayk, Mr. Lehn 
169A—B-C-D-E-F. Brass Choir. (1—1-1—1-1-1) I, II. Mr, Faulkner 
170A-B-C—D-E-F. Woodwind Ensemble. (1—1-1-1-1-1) I, II. Mr. Wilson 
171A—B-C-D-E-F. Band. (1-1—1-1-1-1) I, I. The Staff 

GRADUATE COURSES 
200. Bibliography and Research Techniques. (2) I. Mr. Chapman 
208A-208B. Graduate Composition. (2-2) Yr. 
220A-220B. Graduate Performance. (2-2) Yr. The Staff 
250. Seminar in Music Theory. (3) I, Il. Mr. Chapman 
260A—260B. Seminar in History and Literature. (3-3) Yr. 
266. Seminar in Contemporary Music. (3) I, II. Mr. Chapman 
270A-270B. Seminar in Music Education. (2-2) Yr. Mr. Christy 
298. Special Studies. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education MEC 190. Early Childhood Music Education. (2) II. 
Miss VanDeman 


Education ME 190. Elementary Music Education. (2) I, II. Miss Westra 
Prerequisite: Music 15, 40A—40B. 


Education MI 190. Methods of Teaching Instrumental Music. (2) I. 
Prerequisite: Music 21, 22, 23. My. Faulkner 


Education MV 190. Methods of Teaching Vocal Music. (2) II. Mr. Christy 
Prerequisite: Music 41A—41B or equivalent. 


Education M 192A—B-C—D-E-F. Student Teaching: Music. 
(1-1-1-1—1-1) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Ed. MI 190, Ed. MV 190. Although 6 units are available, only 
4 units are required. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Harry K. Girvetz, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy (Chairman of the Depart- 
ment ). 

Herbert Fingarette, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy. 

Paul D. Wienpahl, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy. 
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Alexander Sesonske, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 
John Wilkinson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 
Fred Hagen, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

, Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 


Offerings in philosophy are not only intended to provide undergraduate 
preparation for graduate study in philosophy; they are designed to con- 
tribute to general education and to preprofessional training in areas (e.g., 
law) where early specialization is normally discouraged. In numerous in- 
stances courses are directly related to specific disciplines or groups of disci- 
plines for which they are intended to supply a philosophical framework (e.g., 
“Esthetics” for the arts, “Philosophy of Science” for the natural sciences, 
ete.). The staff should be consulted for the courses best adapted to these 
several purposes. 

In addition to the major in philosophy, a minor is available which can be 
adapted to the needs of students in such areas as natural science, social 
science, literature, art, and language. 


Preparation for the Major 


Required Courses Units 
Philosophy 20A-20B. History of Philosophy............ 3-3 
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Requirements for the Major. 24 units in upper division philosophy courses, 
6 of which may be in related courses in other departments or subject fields, 
including the tutorial major, with the approval of the departmental adviser. 

Requirements for the Minor. 20A—20B. History of Philosophy and 12 units 
in upper division which may be selected on the basis of their relevance to the 
student’s major. 

Combination Major. Students interested in a combination major with 
emphasis on social science see page 184. 

Requirements for the Master’s Degree. For the general requirements see 
page 66. In addition, candidates for the master’s degree in philosophy must 
satisfy the following: 

1. Completion of 24 units of approved course work. A minimum of 12 units 
in graduate philosophy courses (200 series). The remaining courses to be 
selected from upper division or graduate courses in other subjects after ap- 
proval by the department. 


2. Comprehensive written examination or completion of a thesis. The choice 
of examination or thesis, as well as the topic of the latter, will be determined 
in consultation with the faculty in the light of the student’s best interests. 

3. Oral examination on the thesis. 


4. Demonstration of proficiency in one of the following languages: Greek, 
Latin, French, or German. (Work done in satisfying this language require- 
ment would not count as part of the 24 units required for the degree. ) 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Short Introduction to Philosophy. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Not open for credit to students who have completed Philosophy 6A. 
Philosophical ideas in terms of which western civilization seeks to under- 

stand itself and the world of which it is a part. 


3. Logic in Practice. (3) I. Mr. Hagen 
Open to all students. 
Practical reasoning, and language and its analysis as instruments of 
sound thinking in everyday life. 
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6A-6B. Introduction to Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Philosophy 6A is prerequisite to 6B and is not open for credit to students 
who have completed Philosophy 1. Philosophy 6A—6B is a sophomore course. 


20A-20B. History of Philosophy. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Sesonske, Mr. Wienpahl 
Not open to freshmen. 
20A. From the Pre-Socratics to St. Thomas. 
20B. From 1200 on. 


31. Deductive Logic. (3) I. Mr. Wilkinson 
Not open to freshmen. 
The forms of reasoning and the structure of language; Aristotle’s logic; 
modern symbolic logic; the foundations of mathematics. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Philosophy 1 or consent of the instructor is required for all upper division 
courses. 


100. Science, Folklore, and Philosophy. (3) I. Mr. Girvetz 
An examination of philosophy as a response to the conflict between sci- 
ence and traditional belief. Directed primarily to non-philosophy majors. 


104. Ethics. (3) I, II. Mr. Fingarette, Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Sesonske 
Analysis, with application thereof to human problems, of such topics as 
moral deliberation, means and ends, good, right, and moral principles. 


108. Social Philosophy. (3) II. Mr. Fingarette 
Basic concepts and methods of the social sciences; the relationship of the 
social to the biological and physical sciences; social policy-making. 


109. Philosophy of Liberalism. (3) II. ' Mr. Girvetz 
An examination of the assumptions and implications of classical and 
contemporary liberalism. 


111. Metaphysics. (3) II. Mr. Wienpahl 


112. Philosophy of Religion. (3) II. Mr. Wilkinson 
The existence and nature of God, human free will, problem of evil, idea 
of immortality, rivalry of living religions, and philosophy of mysticism. 


117. Philosophy of the Enlightenment. (3) II. Mr. Wilkinson 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 1 or consent of instructor. 
Consideration of the figures in the Enlightenment and the problems they 
faced which led to the romantic movement. 


118. Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century. (3) II. Mr. Girvetz 
German idealism, romanticism, and the philosophical implications of 
nineteenth-century scientific developments. 


124, Philosophy of Science. (3) II. Mr. Wilkinson 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Procedures of the deductive and inductive sciences, with attention to 
the problems for theory of knowledge which they raise. 


133. Philosophy of Language. (3) I. Mr. Wilkinson 

Modern linguistics. The structure and function of the languages of 
mathematics, the sciences, history, esthetics, ethics, ete. General theories 
of symbolism. Logical Positivism and semantics. Form and content in 
language systems. General system theory. Theory of communication. Pos- 
sibilities of synthesis. 
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135. Contemporary Philosophy. (3) II. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20B, or consent of the instructor. 
Positivism, pragmatism, existentialism and other tendencies in contem- 
porary thought. 


136. Esthetics. (3) I. Mr. Fingarette, Mr. Sesonske 
Analysis of the esthetic experience, the esthetic object, the creative act 
and art criticism. 


146, Philosophy in Literature. (3) IT. Mr. Sesonske 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 1. 
Study of philosophical ideas expressed in the literature of the western 
world. 


152. Plato. (3) I. Mr. Sesonske 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20A, or consent of the instructor. 


153. Aristotle. (3) II. ———~ 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20A, or consent of the instructor. 


162, Continental Rationalism. (3) I. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20B. 
The philosophies of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. 


163. British Empiricism. (3) II. My. Fingarette 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20B. 
The philosophies of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 


166. Kant. (3) II. Mr. Wienpahl, Mr. Wilkinson 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 162 or Philosophy 163, or consent of the in- 
structor. 
An examination of the philosophy of Kant with special attention to the 
Critique of Pure Reason. 


184. Advanced Logic, (3) II. Mr. Wilkinson 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 31 or consent of the instructor. 
Foundations of mathematics, of physics; applications of symbolic logic 
to philosophical problems. 


188. Theory of Value. (3) II. Mr. Fingarette, Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Sesonske 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 1 or 104 or 136. 


194. Group Studies in Philosophy. (3) II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
199. Independent Studies in Philosophy. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


Admission by special arrangement. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


251. Seminar in Metaphysics. (3) II. Mr. Wienpahl 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 111 or consent of the instructor. 
254. Seminar in Theory of Value. (3) II. Mr. Sesonske 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 104 or consent of the instructor. 


255. Seminar in Political and Social Philosophy. (3) I. 
Mr. Fingarette, Mr. Girvetz 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 108 or 109 or consent of the instructor. 


264, Seminar in Logic and Methodology of Science. (3) I. Mr. Wilkinson 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 31, 124, or consent of the instructor, 
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270. Seminar in History of Philosophy. (3) I. The Staff 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 20A—20B and consent of the instructor. 


298. Individual Study: Selected Problems in Philosophy. (3) I and II. 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. The Staff 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


MEN 


Theodore Harder, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education. 

Joseph E. Lantagne, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education (Chairman of 
the Department). 

Terry H. Dearborn, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

+Mayville S. Kelliher, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education (Di- 
rector of Athletics). 

Lyle G. Reynolds, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Stanley L. Williamson, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

+Wilton M. Wilton, Ed.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Ernest N. Carter, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Arthur J. Gallon, Ed.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Ernest D. Michael, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Rene H. Rochelle, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Raymond H. Thornton, M.A., Acting Assistant Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion. 

Frank D. Rohter, M.A., Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education. 

Samuel Adams, B.A., Junior Supervisor of Physical Education. 

Ralph Barkey, B.A., Junior Supervisor of Physical Education. 

B. Gene Bartow, M.A., Junior Supervisor of Physical Education, 

David Gorrie, M.S., Junior Supervisor of Physical Education. 

George Holland, Jr., M.A., Junior Supervisor of Physical Education. 

Adran D. Adams, M.S., Associate in Physical Education. 


WOMEN 


Jean L. Hodgkins, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education. 

Marian H. Anderson, M.S., Associate Professor of Physical Education. 

Elvera Skubie, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physical Education (Chairman 
of the Department). 

Winifred W. Hodgins, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Emeritus. 

Gladys R. Van Fossen, M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Emeritus. 

Frances M. Colville, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

M. Marilyn Flint, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Madge Phillips, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Elizabeth Ann Stitt, M.S., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Mary Tiffany, M.A., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

Fae Witte, Pe.D., Assistant Professor of Physical Education. 

, Instructor in Physical Education. 

Katherine M. Brown, M.S., Junior Supervisor of Physical Education. 

Nancy Lee Butler, M.A., Junior Supervisor of Physical Education. 

Mary L. Mott, M.A., Junior Supervisor of Physical Education. 

Emma Lou O’Brien, Assistant in Physical Education. 


Services Offered by the Departments of Physical and Health Education 


1.A program of activities contributing to the development and mainte- 
nance of physical fitness for all students. 


+ Absent on leave, spring, 1961. 
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2. Courses in physical education, health education, and recreation empha- 
sizing theory and practice in desirable activities. 


3. Preparation for students who wish to enter the profession of physical 
education, health education, or recreation. 


4. Preparation for teaching the fundamentals and principles of physical 
education on the preschool, kindergarten, elementary, and secondary levels, 
and for organizing and administering the program of physical education in 
these fields. 


5. Intramural activities and corecreational sports. 
6. Intercollegiate athletic competition. 


Requirements for All University Students 


1. A medical examination by the University physician is required of every 
student enrolled in the University. Upon recommendation by the University 
physician, a student who is unable to enroll in activity courses must enroll in 
special individual adaptation classes. 


2. For graduation, all students are required to complete a minimum of 
2 units in physical education activities. This requirement should be satisfied 
by enrollment in activity courses throughout four consecutive semesters. 


3. A student more than twenty-three years of age at the time of initial 
registration will be excused from physical education, but recreational courses 
are recommended. 


Requirement for All Men Students. The graduation requirement is fulfilled 
by the completion of four sections of the physical education activities offered 
in Physical Education 1. These should be taken in each semester of the first 
two years. Two semesters of general activities (Physical Education 1, sec- 
tions 1 and 2) are required of all men. Sections or courses may be taken only 
once for credit. In addition to the preferred list for men, any elementary 
course that is open to both men and women can apply toward 1 unit of the 
physical education requirement. 


Requirements for All Women Students. The course requirements depend upon 
the student’s major field of study. The following courses are suggested for 
students whose major is in one of these three fields: 


Early childhood education: Physical Education 1, sections 13, 15A, 23. 
Elementary education: Physical Education 1, section 16A, and 138. 
Junior high school: Physical Education 1, sections 16A, 31. 


It is suggested that all other students undertake one semester each of 
game activity, rhythmic activity, body mechanics, and an elective course. 


Requirements for the Major in Physical Education 


Students may obtain the Bachelor of Arts degree in physical education upon 
completion of not less than 120 units of university work, including all re- 
quirements of the Division of Applied Arts and the major courses outlined 
below for men and women. 

Students with senior standing at the time of admission to the University 
must complete 24 units in residence, at least 12 of which must be in physical 
education. 

Students desiring to specialize in the field of physical education must be 
physically sound, mentally alert, and have a high degree of neuromuscular 
coordination. Candidates for the major or minor are required to demonstrate, 
before entering the upper division, that they possess a fair degree of skill in 
the various activities included in the lower division activity classes. 
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Men 


General Requirements. English 1A-1B; Speech 11; 3 units from Speech 31, 
40, 58, or English 27, 46A or 46B; History 17A—17B or Political Science 20 
and History 17A or 17B or 8B; Psychology 1A; 3 units from Sociology 1, 
Economies 1A, Geography 1; Physics 15 or Chemistry 15; Zoology 25, 40; 
Biology 1A or Zoology 1A; Art 1 or 20; Music 15 or acceptable substitute ; 
6 units of military science. 


Preparation for the Major. Physical Education 20, Physical Education 1- 
16A; Physical Education 56; other activity courses. Health Education 1, 2; 
Home Economics 10. 


The Major. Physical Education 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 140, 154, 170, 171, 
172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177; selected activity courses; Health Education 
101, 108; Education 110, 112, 117, 119P. 


Women 


General Requirements. English 1A-1B; Speech 11; 3 units of English or 
speech elective; History 8A-8B or 17A-17B or Political Science 20 and 
History 17A or 17B or 8B; Psychology 1A; Sociology 1; Philosophy 1 or 
substitute; Physics 15 or Chemistry 15; Zoology 25, 40; Biology 1A or 
Zoology 1A; Art 1 or 31; Music 15, Physical Education 1 (2 units). 


Preparation for the Major. Physical Education 1 (at least 2 units), 20, 
32A or 32B, 54A-54B; Health Education 1. 


The Major. 101, 102, 105, 130, 131, 140, 160A, 162, 163A—163B; Health 
Education 101; Education 110, 112, 117. 


Requirements for a Preparatory Course in Physical Therapy 


A four-year program of preparation for entrance into accredited schools 
of physical therapy is available through the Women’s Physical Education 
Department. Upon successful completion of the program, the student is 
awarded a Bachelor of Arts degree in physical education and will have met 
the requirements for entrance into physical therapy schools as established by 
the American Physical Therapy Association. Complete details concerning 
course requirements may be obtained from the department chairman. 


Requirements for the Minor in Physical Education 


Men 
A minimum of 20 units. Courses 20, 56, 130, 131, 154; other units selected 
from courses 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179; selected activity 
courses; Health Education 1, 2. 


Women 


A total of 20 units. Courses 1 (5-6 units including sections 8 and 16A), 54B, 
130, Health Education 1, and one of the following: Physical Education 138, 
160A, 163A, 163B. Additional units to be selected from the following: Physi- 
cal Education 32A, 32B, 138, 140, 160A, 163A, 163B. Selection is to be based 
upon the needs of the department of major interest. 


Requirements for the Minor in Health Education 


A total of 20 units. Courses 1, 100, 101, 7 units; elect 13 units from courses 
48,103, 105, 106, 107, 108, Home Economies 10, Psychology 33, Biology 180. 
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The Master of Arts Degree 


In addition to the general admission requirements for the degree of Master 
of Arts, candidates will be screened for certain aptitudes, competencies, and 
personality characteristics. Specific requirements governing the work for the 
degree in physical education are as follows: 

1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 
At least 15 units must be in the major and at least 12 of the 24 units 
must be taken in the 200 series. 

2, A maximum of 4 units in education is allowed toward the degree. Educa- 
tion 190 and 192 may not be utilized to satisfy the 24-unit requirement. 

3. Each master’s degree candidate is expected to select as an area of concen- 
tration one of the theoretical disciplines which underlies physical educa- 
tion such as the natural sciences, social sciences, psychology, humanities 
or fine arts. Three to 6 units of the student’s elective work must be taken 
in this area of concentration. 


Professional Training in Recreation 


A program of preparation for leadership in recreation is available through 
the Departments of Physical and Health Education. The 20-unit program is 
open to both men and women. The major in physical education, although ad- 
vantageous, is not required for the program in recreation. 

Required basic program includes 12 units, as follows: Health Education 2, 
Physical Education 140, 141, 143, 145. Eight additional units are selected 
from a variety of courses related to outdoor activities, social activities, arts 
and crafts. Complete details may be obtained from the department chairman. 


Teaching Credentials 
The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major 


1. In addition to the requirements for the major specified on pages 162 and 
163, the following physical education courses are needed for the general 
secondary credential: 

Units 
201. The Secondary School Curriculum in Physical Education. 3 
252. Critical Issues in Health, Physical Education, and 
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2. A minor in a Letters and Science field is required, except that male stu- 
dents in either division may present a minor in military science. 


3. See page 102 for education course requirements. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor 

For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with department chairmen. 
The Special Secondary Credential 


To obtain the special secondary teaching credential in physical education, 
the student must pass the proficiency and speech tests and complete 15 addi- 
tional units in education as follows: Education 119P, 147, 170, P 190, P 192. 


Other Credentials 

Programs are available also for general elementary and junior high school 
credentials with a major in physical education. Details may be obtained from 
department chairmen. 
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Physical Education for Men and Women 
ACTIVITY COURSES 


1. Fundamental Sports Activities. (3) I, II. The Staff 

The physical education activities listed below are designed to provide a 
basie program by which students may improve their physical condition, 
secure useful neuromuscular development, and gain recreational skills. Any 
course listed may be elected for credit by juniors and seniors. The letter A in- 
dicates elementary level; B, intermediate level; and C, advanced level. Permis- 
sion to take the advanced courses, without having previously completed the 
elementary courses, must be received from the Departments of Physical Educa- 
tion. Classes meet two periods weekly and provide instruction and supervised 
practice in the fundamentals of each activity. With the exception of Indi- 
vidual Adaptations, an activity may be taken only once for credit. Stu- 
dents with physical handicaps, recommended for restricted, remedial, or 
other special programs by the University physician or the Department of 
Physical Education, may fulfill the graduation requirement by enrolling in 
the section in Individual Adaptations. Two semesters of general activities 
(sections 1 and 2 below) are required of all men and should be taken in the 
freshman year. 


*1. General Activities, I, II. 

*2. General Activities, I, II. 

3A-8C, Archery, I, II. 

4A-B-C. Badminton, I, IT. 

*5A. Elementary Baseball, II. 

*6A. Elementary Basketball, IT. 

+7A-7C. Boating and Sailing, I, IT. 

8. Body Mechanies and Relaxation, 
atts 

{9A-—B-C. Bowling, I, II. 

*10A-—10C. Boxing, I, II. 

13. Creative Rhythmic Activities for 
Children, I, II. 

*14A—14C. Cross Country, I. 

15A—B-C. Modern Dance, I, II. 

Bat Modern Dance Composition, 

pea, 

16A—B-C. Folk Danee, I, IT. 

17A-17B. Social Danee, I, IT. 

18A—B-C. Fencing, I, IT. 


+19. Field Sports, I. 

*21A. Elementary Football, I, II. 

23. Games for Children, I, IT. 

24A—B-C. Golf, I, II. 

25A—B-C. Gymnastics, I, II. 

27. Individual Adaptations, I, II. 

28. Recreational Games, I, II. 

29. Rhythmic Exercise, I, II. 

*30A—30C. Soccer, I, II. 

731. Softball and Basketball, I, II. 

34A—B-C. Swimming, I, II. 

35. Synchronized Swimming, I, IT. 

38A—B-C. Tennis, I, II. 

*39A. Elementary Track and Field, 
40 he 

40. Volleyball, I, IT. 

*41 A-41B. Water Polo, I. 

43A-43C. Weightlifting, I, IT. 

*44A—44C, Wrestling, I, IT. 


Physical Education for Men and Women 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
All courses are open to men and women unless otherwise indicated. 


20. Introduction to Physical Education. (2) I, II. 


An interpretation of the field designed to give the prospective major stu- 


dent an understanding of its scope. 


+32A-32B. Principles of Officiating. (1-1) Yr. 


Miss Mott, Miss Phillips 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 1-19, 1-31, 1-34A, 1-34B. 
The principles, ethics and standards of officiating team and individual 


sports. Lecture and laboratory. 


* Courses open to men only. 
+ Courses open to women only. 


t A fee is charged for use of equipment and facilities not owned by the University. 


Direct payment will be made by the student. 


Miss Skubic 
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50A-50B. Appreciation of Sports. (2-2) I, II. Mr. Wilton, The Staff 

Lecture, demonstrations, and selected learning experiences for the general 
University student leading to an understanding and appreciation of athletics 
and recreational sports. 


54A-54B. Analysis of Rhythm and Movement. (1-1) Yr. 
Mrs. O’Brien, Miss Tiffany 
Rhythm and form in relation to performance. Application of body dy- 
namics. Lecture and laboratory. 


*56. Activities for Gymnasium and Field. (2) I, II. 
One lecture, two laboratory periods. Mr. Rohter, Mr. Williamson 
Apparatus work, tumbling, stunts, group games, combatives, marching, 
sports, and contests, emphasizing the elementary and junior high school age 
groups. 


*80. Intercollegiate Sports. (4) I, II. The Staff 

Competitive sports open, by permission of the instructor, to students 
qualified and eligible to participate in intercollegiate athletics. A special 
medical examination is required prior to competition. Sports offered include: 


5. Baseball, IT. 34, Swimming, IT. 
6. Basketball, I. 38. Tennis, IT. 
14. Cross Country, I. 39. Track, II. 
21. Football, I. 41. Water Polo, I. 
24. Golf, IT. 44. Wrestling, IT. 


25. Gymunasties, I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Kinesiology. (3) I, II. Miss Flint, Mr. Kelliher 
Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Zoology 25, 40. 
Physical structure and muscular movements in various physical educa- 
tion activities. Description and application of certain anatomical concepts 
and physical laws to joint and muscular action. 


102. Individual Program Adaptations. (3) I, II. Miss Flint, Mr. Michael 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 101, 105, Zoology 25, 40. Also, Physical 
Education 1—8 for women. 
Types and significance of the principal divergencies requiring a modified 
program of physical activity, together with the program adjustments 
recommended for each. 


105. Physiology of Exercise. (3) I, II. Mr. Michael, Miss Skubie 
Prerequisite: Zoology 25, 40. 
The neuromuscular mechanism and the metabolic, muscular, circulatory, 
and respiratory responses in physical exercise, and their integration by 
means of the nervous system. 


130. Principles of Physical Education. (3) I, II. Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Wilton 
The nature and history of physical education; its place and contributions 
in the educational program and in the world of today. 


131. Administration of Physical Education. (3) I, Il. 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 130. Mr. Gallon, Miss Hodgkins 
Organization and administration of programs of health and physical edu- 
cation. 


* Courses open to men only. 
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138. Physical Education in the Elementary School. (3) I, II. Mrs. Anderson 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 1-16A, or consent of the instructor. 
Principles and practices in the conduct of programs in the elementary 

school. Non-physical education majors only. 


140. Community Recreation. (3) I, II. Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Williamson 
Fundamentals of community recreation, its objectives, principles, pro- 
gram, procedure, and administration. 


141. Youth-Serving Organizations. (3) I. Mr. Carter 
Community youth organizations, their objectives, organization, and ad- 
ministration. 


143. Theory and Techniques of Recreation. (3) II. Mr. Williamson 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 140. 
Theory and techniques of directing community recreation activities. 


145. Field Training in Recreation. (2) I, II. The Staff 
Supervised experience in leading community recreation activities. 


*151A-151B. Theory of Officiating. (1-1) Yr. The Staff 
Analysis and interpretation of rules of various sports, including football, 
basketball, baseball, track and field. 


154. Conditioning of Athletes and Care of Injuries. (2) I, II. Mr. Wilton 
Prerequisite: Health Education 2. 
Modern principles and practices of conditioning athletes, with emphasis 
on the prevention and care of athletic injuries. Bandaging, therapy, health 
habits, and protective equipment. 


160A-160B. Theory of Dance. (2-2) Yr. Miss Tiffany 
Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: Physical Education 1-15A, 1-15C, 
1—15D, 54A-—54B. 
Modern dance techniques and teaching procedures. History and philos- 
ophy of the dance and practice in techniques of composition and production. 


162. Physical Education and Recreation for Children. (2) I, II. Miss Witte 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 1-16A. For physical education majors 
only. 
Organization and administration of elementary school physical education 
programs. 


+163A-163B. Physical Education in the Secondary School. (4—4) Yr. 
Miss Colville, Miss Phillips, Miss Witte 
Principles and practices in the conduct of physical education programs in 
the secondary school. 


*170-177. Theory and Teaching of Sports. (1) The Staff 
One lecture and one demonstration or practice period per week. Prerequi- 
site: squad experience or proficiency test in subject area unless otherwise 
stated. 
Organization, conduct, officiating, and management of class session or 
contest; analysis, demonstration, practice of fundamentals and team play. 


170. Theory and Teaching of Football. I, II. The Staff 


* Courses open to men only. 
{ Courses open to women only. 
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171. Theory and Teaching of Basketball. I, II. Mr. Gallon 
172. Theory and Teaching of Baseball. I, I. Mr. Gorrie 
173. Theory and Teaching of Track and Field. I, II. Mr. Carter 
174. Theory and Teaching of Racket Sports. I, IT. Mr. Thornton 


175. Theory and Teaching of Swimming. I, II. Mr. Dearborn, Mr. Rohter 


176. Theory and Teaching of Individual Sports. I, II. Mr. Adams 
177. Theory and Teaching of Rhythm and Dance. I, II. Mr. Rohter 
178. Water Safety. (1) I, II. Mr. Dearborn, Mr. Rohter 


Prerequisite: Physical Education 179 or current American Red Cross 
senior lifesaving certificate. Leads to the American Red Cross water safety 
instructor’s certificate. 


179. Lifesaving. (1) I, II. The Staff 
One lecture and one pool period per week. Leads to American Red Cross 
senior lifesaving certificate. 


*180. Varsity Intercollegiate Sports. (4) I, II. The Staff 

Competitive sports open to students qualified and eligible to participate 
in intercollegiate athletics. A special medical examination is required prior 
to competition. 


5. Baseball, IT. 25. Gymnasties, I. 
6. Basketball, I. 34. Swimming, IT. 
14. Cross Country, I. 38. Tennis, II. 
18. Fencing, I. Boal racky LL, 
21. Football, I, IT. 41, Water Polo, I. 
24. Golf, II. 44, Wrestling, II. 


194A-194B. Group Studies for Advanced Students, (1—2) I, I. 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. Miss Flint, Miss Stitt 
A critical review of literature and trends in selected areas, such as 

aquatics, adaptive physical education, or dance. 


199. Independent Studies in Physical Education. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Open only to senior students approved by the department chairman and 
the faculty members involved. 
Study of special problems in physical education or recreation. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


201. The Secondary School Curriculum in Physical Education. (3) I, II. 
Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Harder 
A study of the physical education programs in American schools with an 
emphasis on the analysis and observation of the various types of programs 
at the secondary level. 


235. Evaluation Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, Il. 
Prerequisite: Education 119P. Miss Colville, Mr. Rochelle 
The application of advanced statistics to problems in physical and health 
education with especial reference to tests and other research. 


* Courses open to men only. 
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250. Philosophies of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. (3) I, Il. 
Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Wilton 

Prerequisite: Physical Education 130 and an introductory course in philos- 
ophy or equivalent. 

An examination of philosophical thinking in the field, the early historical 
thought that influenced current beliefs, and implications for the future. A 
further study by the student directed toward the formulation of his profes- 
sional philosophy in health, physical education, and recreation. 


252. Critical Issues in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
(SJE Lie Mr. Harder, Miss Hodgkins 
Current problems, trends, and research in health, physical education, and 
recreation: their scope and implications. 


276. Fundamentals of Research. (3) I, II. Miss Skubie, Mr. Rochelle 
Prerequisite: Education 119P and Psychology 5, or equivalents. 
Research in health, physical education, and recreation. Review of the re- 
search methods, techniques, and devices used. 


299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education 119P. Measurement and Evaluation in Physical Education. 
(2 yelee LL. Miss Colville, Mr. Rochelle 


Education P 190. Teaching Procedures in Physical Education. (2) I, Il. 
Miss Hodgkins, Mr. Harder 


Education P 192A—B-C. Student Teaching: Physical and Health Education. 
(2-2-2) I, IL. The Staff 


Education P 193A-193B. Teaching Problems: Physical Education. 
(1) ye Leit: Miss Colville, Miss Witte 


Health Education 
MEN AND WOMEN 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Personal Health Problems. (2) I, Il. Mr. Reynolds 

Factors influencing health, with special attention to personal health prob- 
lems of heredity and reproduction, nutrition, excretion, exercise, rest, recrea- 
tion, mental hygiene, and the evaluation of health information. 


2. Standard First Aid. (1) I, II. Mr. Dearborn, Mr. Holland 
Leads to the standard certificate of the American Red Cross. 


48. Health Program for Elementary Schools. (2) I, Il. 
Mr. Holland, Mr. Reynolds 
Health information needed by the elementary classroom teacher for effec- 
tive participation in the school health program, and for the protection and 
promotion of the physical, mental, and social health of students and teachers. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. Organization and Administration of the School Health Program. (2) I. 
(Alternate years) Mr. Dearborn 


Physical Science; Physics 171 


101. School Health Education. (3) I, II. Mr. Lantagne, Mr. Dearborn 
Prerequisite: Health Education 1. 
Objectives, principles, scope, and content of health education for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, with study and practice in the selection, use, and 
evaluation of teaching methods and materials. 


105. Safety Education and Accident Prevention. (2) I, IT. Mr. Adams 
Causes and prevention of the principal types of accidents occurring on the 
streets and highways, in recreation, and in the home and school. 


107. Community Health Agencies. (2) II. (Alternate years). Mr. Lantagne 
The organization and program of community health agencies, including 
those of private, voluntary, official, and professional nature. 


108. Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood. (2) I, II. Mr. Lantagne 
Tenets underlying successful marriage, emphasizing physiological and 
emotional factors. 


199. Independent Studies in Health Education. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Open only to advanced students approved by the department chairman and 
faculty members involved. 
Study of special problems in health education. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


The interdepartmental major in physical science is a curriculum designed 
for students desiring a wider but less specialized knowledge of the several 
physical sciences, and can be used by those desiring a general secondary cre- 
dential. This major is supervised by the Department of Chemistry, and inter- 
ested students should contact that department for information and for 
assignment to an adviser. 


Preparation for the major Units 
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Chemistry 1A—1B, General Chemistry :......0..... 0.0004 8 


Geology 2, 3, and 7; or Geology 2, 7, and Mineralogy 6A— 
6B; or Geology 101 and selected upper division geology 
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The Major 


Twenty additional units selected from chemistry, geology, and physics, 
with at least 6 units in two different fields and 12 units in the upper division. 


Requirements for the minor 


The interdepartmental minor in physical science consists of 20 units, at 
least 6 of which are in upper division courses. Such a minor satisfies the re- 
quirements for the general junior high and general secondary credential (the 
latter requires an additional course in biology). Students desiring this minor 
should consult with the Department of Chemistry concerning courses accept- 
able. 


PHYSICS 


KE. Allan Williams, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 

Leonard H. Hall, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physics. 
Paul H. Barrett, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
Peter J. Redmond, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
William C. Walker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 
, Assistant Professor of Physics. 
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Preparation for the Major 


Required courses: Units 
Physics 4A—B—C—D. General Physics .................... 14 
Mathematics 3A-3B, 4A-4B oe. nw. sh oe ee 15 
Chemistry 1A-1B. General Chemistry ....-.°°°0. 7-2 ae 8 

Recommended courses: 

Mathematics L1OAs. ie ela Re ee 3 
The Major (24 units of upper division courses ) Units 
Physics 105A. Analytic Mechanics ..............+..---- 3 


Physics 110A-110B. Electricity and Magnetism ......... 
Physics 111A-111B. Electrical Measurements and Elec- 
tronie Circhits Laboratory”... ......%.-: +0. see 
Physics 121, Atomic and Radiation Physics .............. 
Physics 124. Nuclear Physics”. ,-.-°.:..52. see 
Physics electives :..°3 . #oi3. cis a. aie. ee Melee 
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Requirements for the Mimor 

The Department of Physics offers a minor in physics consisting of 20 
units of basic physics courses, at least 6 of which are in upper division 
courses, Students wishing a minor in physics should consult the department 
chairman before enrolling as a minor. 


The General Secondary Credential 


Candidates for the general secondary credential must complete the physics 
major requirements above. See page 102 for course requirements in education. 


The Master of Arts Degree. Candidates for admission must present a 
bachelor’s degree with a major in physics or the equivalent. Entering students 
will be appraised by means of examination and evaluation of records; where 
necessary, supplementary courses will be required. 


Requirements: 

1. Completion of 24 units of approved course work. A minimum of 12 units 
is to be taken in graduate courses (200 series). The remaining courses may be 
selected from upper division or graduate courses in mathematics, chemistry or 
physics, after approval by the department. 

2. A reading knowledge of scientific French, German, or Russian. 

3. Completion of Plan I or II: 

I. Thesis and final oral examination. 
II. Written comprehensive examination and final oral examination. 


Related Curriculum: Physical Science. Physics may be offered as one area 
of concentration for partially fulfilling the requirements of the interdepart- 
mental major in physical science. See page 171 for details. 

An interdepartmental minor in physical science is available. Consult the 
adviser for the physical science major for details. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


2A-2B. General Physics. (4-4) Yr. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: two years of 
high school algebra or its equivalent and Mathematics C or its equivalent 
(may be taken concurrently). 
Mechanics, properties of matter, heat, sound, light, electricity, atomic 
physics. Primarily for students preparing for the scientific professions other 
than physics, chemistry, and engineering. 


Physics 173 


4A. General Physics. (4) II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Integral cal- 
culus (may be taken concurrently). 
Mechanics, properties of matter, wave motion, and sound, 


4B. General Physics. (4) I. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 4A and 
integral calculus. 
Electricity, magnetism, and modern physics. 


4C. General Physics, (4) II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 4A and 
integral calculus. 
Heat, light, and modern physies. 


4D. General Physics. (2) II. The Staff 
Lecture, one hour; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 4B. 
Introductory electronics. 


15. Concepts of Physics. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory and demonstration, three hours. No pre- 
requisite. 
A general education course in physics for the nonspecialist. Methods and 
principles of physics, including the development of contemporary concepts. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


105A. Analytic Mechanics. (3) I. Mr. Hall, Mr. Williams 
Lectures, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 4A—B-C, integral calculus. 
Recommended: differential equations, 
Dynamics and statics of particles and rigid bodies. 


*108B. Physical Optics. (3) IT. Mr. Williams 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 4A—B-C. 
Physical optics and selected topics in microwaves and spectroscopy. 


*108C. Physical Optics Laboratory. (1) II. Mr. Williams 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 108B (may be taken concur- 
rently) or consent of the instructor. 


110A-110B. Electricity and Magnetism. (3-3) Yr. 
Mr. Redmond, Mr. Williams 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 105A and Mathematics 119A. 
Elementary mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism; steady and 
varying currents; electronic circuits. Maxwell’s equations and electromagnetic 
radiation. 


111A-111B. Electrical Measurements and Electronic Circuits Laboratory. 

(1-1) Yr. Mr. Barrett, Mr. Williams 

Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 110A-110B (may be taken 
concurrently) or consent of the instructor. 


112. Heat and Thermodynamics. (3) II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 4A—B—C and Mathematics 4B. 
Thermodynamics and an introduction to kinetic theory and statistical 

mechanies. 


* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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115. Introduction to Quantum Mechanics. (3) I or II. Mr. Hall, Mr. Walker 
Prerequisite: courses 105A, 121, and Mathematics 119A. 
Physical ideas and mathematical formulation of quantum mechanics, with 
applications to atomic and molecular systems. 


120A. Experimental Techniques in Physics. (1) II. The Staff 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. 
Glass working, soldering, brazing, machine tool operation, maintenance 
and repair of apparatus. 


*120B. Experimental Techniques in Physics. (1) II. The Staff 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 120A or equivalent. 
Application of techniques in the design, construction, and operation of 

equipment. 


121. Atomic and Radiation Physics. (3) I. Mr. Barrett, Mr. Walker 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: Physics 4A—B-C and Mathematics 4B. 
Theoretical and experimental knowledge of modern physics. Atomic nature 

of matter and electricity, radiation, photoelectric effect, spectroscopy, and X 

rays. 


121C. Atomic Physics Laboratory. (1) I. The Staff 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: course 121 (may be taken concur- 
rently). 
The more important experiments which form the basis for modern atomic 
and nuclear physics. 


124. Nuclear Physics. (3) II. Mr. Barrett 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: course 121. 
Detecting equipment; high-energy accelerators; radioactivity, nuclear dis- 
integration; cosmie radiation, nuclear fission. 


124C. Nuclear Physics Laboratory. (1) II. Mr. Barrett 
Laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: upper division status in physical 
or biological sciences. 
Radioactive measurements and operations; health physics; radiochemi/a} 
and radiobiological tracer experiments. 


130. Introduction to Solid State Physics. (3) Ior II. Mr. Hall, Ms. Walker 
Lecture, three hours. Prerequisite: courses 105 and 121. 
Lattice structure; thermal, dielectric, and magnetic propertics; free elec- 
tron and band theory of metals; semiconductors, imperfections. 


199. Independent Studies in Physics. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Directed individual study, normally experimental, open to qualified seniors 
in the Department of Physics. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


200. Mathematical Methods in Physics. (3) I or II. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. 
Selected topics from linear algebra, tensor analysis, differential equations, 
integral equations, variational calculus, group theory. 


201A—201B. Topics in Advanced Physics. (3-3) Yr. The Staff 
Lecture, three hours. 


* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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The course content will vary in different years and will be selected from 
such topics as atomic physics, electrodynamics, statistical mechanics, ex- 
perimental and theoretical nuclear physics, the solid state. 


205. Classical Dynamics. (3) I. Mr. Hall, Mr. Walker 
Lecture, three hours. 
Equations of Lagrange, Hamilton, and Jacobi; variational formulation; 
transformation theory; relativistic particle; motion of rigid bodies. 


210. Electromagnetic Theory. (3) I or II. Mr. Redmond 
Lecture, three hours. 
The classical electromagnetic field, electron theory; special relativity. 


215. Quantum Mechanics. (3) II. Mr. Hall, Mr. Redmond 
Lecture, three hours. 
Fundamental principles; wave mechanics, matrix mechanics; perturba- 
tion theory; spin and orbital angular momentum; applications to atomic, 
molecular or nuclear systems. 


260. Seminar. (1) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. May be repeated for credit up to 
2 units. 


298. Directed Studies. (2-4) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. May be repeated for credit up to 
8 units. 


299. Research. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Research, either experimental or theoretical, may be undertaken by prop- 
erly qualified graduate students under the direction of a staff member. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


*P. Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science. 

Stephen S. Goodspeed, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science. 

Henry A. Turner, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science (Chawrman 
of the Department). 

Gordon E. Baker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science. 

Peter H. Merkl, Ph.D., Instructor in Political Science. 


Preparation for the Major 
Required courses: Units 


1. Political Science 50. Political Ideas and Institutions ...... 3 
and either 
2. Political Science 20. American Government and Politics, or 
Political Science 100. American National Government ..... 3 
3. History 4A-4B. History of Europe, or 
History 17A-17B. Political and Social History of the United 
taboa AO Bee? Fain SON re More? 2. PE PMS OI GA NE We. 3-3 


The Major 


Required: 24 units of upper division work in political science.+ The stu- 
dent, in consultation with his major adviser, will choose courses from the 
fields of: 

I. Political Theory and Public Law 


II. International Relations and Comparative Government 
III. Politics and Administration 


* Absent on leave, fall, 1960. 
+ Political Science 100 does not normally count toward the 24-unit upper division 
requirement for the major. 
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Candidates must normally complete at least one course in each of the above 
fields. In certain cases, the major adviser may approve the inclusion of a 
maximum of two courses in other social sciences or history as part of the 
required total of 24 units. 


The Master of Arts Degree 


In conjunction with the general University requirements governing the 
work for the Master of Arts degree, the following are specific requirements 
in political science: 

1. Candidates must complete at least 24 units of course work plus a thesis. 

2, At least 12 of the units of course work must be taken in strictly graduate 

courses in political science (including Political Science 203. Theory and 
Method in Political Science). A maximum of 4 of these units may be 
in 299 courses representing credit for research underlying the thesis. 
The remaining units making up the required total of 24 may be chosen 
from additional graduate courses or from undergraduate courses num- 
bered 100 or above. With the approval of the student’s adviser, a maxi- 
mum of 6 of these remaining units may be included from graduate or 
upper division courses in a related discipline. 


3. The work in political science falls in to the following fields: 
I. Political Theory and Public Law 
II. International Relations and Comparative Government 
IIT. Politics and Administration 
Candidates must normally complete at least one course in each of the 
above fields. 
4. Before certifying a student for formal advancement to candidacy, the 
department reserves the right to satisfy itself as to the candidate’s 
proficiency by means of special written examinations. 


Teaching Credentials, Teaching Majors, Teaching Minors. The manner in 
which the various teaching credentials may be obtained is governed by rules 
laid down by the California State Board of Education. Requirements for 
majors and minors in the social studies for general secondary and junior high 
school teaching credentials are listed on page 184 of this bulletin, under the 
heading of “Social Sciences.” 


CoMBINATION SOCIAL SCIENCES MAJOR 


Students interested in obtaining a major in the combined social sciences, see 
listing under “Social Sciences,” page 184 of this bulletin. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


20. American Government and Politics. (3) I, Il. Mr. Baker, Mr. Turner 

Students who have taken Political Science 20B (but not 20A) may take 
this course. 

The constitutional principles and political institutions of the United 
States and the State of California. 

For ways of satisfying the requirement in American History and Insti- 
tutions, see pages 57 and 58. 


50. Political Ideas and Institutions. (3) I, II. Mr. Merkl 
Prerequisite: sophomore standing. 
The nature and processes of government, with a comparative analysis of 
significant institutions in selected western nations. Democracy and dicta- 
torship in theory and practice. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. American National Government. (3) I, I. Mr. Turner 

Institutions of our national government and the political ideas on which 
these institutions have been established; the role of Congress, the Presi- 
dent, the courts, administrative agencies, and regulatory legislation. Not 
open to students who have received credit for Political Science 20. 


113. American Political Thought. (3) I. Mr. Baker 
The origin and development of significant political ideas in the United 
States, as expressed in the contributions of selected thinkers. 


117. Law in the Modern State. (3) I. Mr. Baker 
The role of law in modern democratic society; American legal institu- 
tions and ideas; the relationship between legal and other social institutions. 


121, International Relations. (3) I, II. Mr. Goodspeed 
The nation-state system and the forces which operate in world polities. 


124. International Organization. (3) II. Mr. Goodspeed 

The nature and function of international organization, stressing an evalu- 
ation of the experience of the League of Nations and the United Nations; 
regional organizations and specialized agencies. 


129. The Foreign Policies of the Great Powers. (3) II. Mr. Goodspeed 
Contemporary policies of Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Italy. 


133. International Law. (3) I. 

Nature and sources of international law; international legal personality ; 
nationality; territory; jurisdiction; diplomatic and consular agents; 
treaties; war; neutrality. 


136. Political Development of the Far East. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
The political concepts, governmental evolution, and international rela- 
tions of China, Japan, Korea, and related areas. 


137. Political Development of South Asia. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
The political concepts, governmental evolution, and international rela- 
tions of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and related areas. 


141A-141B. European Governments. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Merkl 

The political institutions and ideas of the major powers. Emphasis on 
Britain, France, Germany, the Soviet Union. (No more than 3 units credit 
of this sequence may be taken by students who have received credit for 
Political Science 2 prior to 1959-1960.) 


148. Governments of Latin America. (3) I. Mr. Goodspeed 
The constitutional development, governmental organization, and politi- 
eal practices of the Latin American states. 


149, Latin America in World Affairs. (3) II. Mr. Goodspeed 
Relations of Latin America with the United States and other world 
powers. Pan-Americanism and its relation to world organization. 


152. Political Parties and Politics. (3) I. Mr. Turner 

The nature, characteristics, and history of American political parties, 
party organization; political campaigns and finance; nominations, elee- 
tions, and electoral problems. 
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153. Pressure Groups and Propaganda. (3) II. Mr. Turner 

The nature and function of organized interest groups and their impact 
upon public opinion and government; the manipulation of public opinion 
and the relationship of propaganda to other forms of political power. 


157. American Constitutional Law. (3) II. Mr. Baker 
The development of the United States Constitution, as reflected in deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court; political, economic, and social relationships. 


162. Urban Government. (3) I. 
Problems of policy and administration in municipalities and metropolitan 
areas. 


172. State and Local Government. (3) II. Mr. Baker 
Basie problems and recent developments, including intergovernmental 
relations in the American federal system. 


181. Principles of Public Administration. (3) I. — 

The role of administration in the modern state, including problems of 
organization, interlevel relationships, fiscal organization and control, per- 
sonnel administration, and administrative regulation. 


183. Problems in Public Administration. (3) II. 
The identification and analysis of selected problems in public administra- 
tion: organization, personnel, management, budgeting, and public relations. 


187. East Asian Ideologies. (3) II. Mr. Brown 

The political, social, and religious concepts of the Far East (Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, Shinto) and South Asia (Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism). 
Their effects upon individual citizens and national institutions. 


189A-189B. Political Theory. (3-3) Yr. Mr. Brown, Mr. Merkl 
Theories of political control and the relationship of man and the state. 


199. Independent Studies in Political Science. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 


Admission by special permission only. For majors. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


203. Theory and Method in Political Science. (3) I. Mr. Brown 
Required of all candidates for the Master of Arts degree in political science. 


250. Seminar in International Relations. (3) I. Mr. Goodspeed 


255. Seminar in American Political Ideas and Institutions. (3) I. Mr. Baker 


259. Seminar in Public Policy Formation. (3) II. Mr. Turner 
268. Seminar in East Asian Governments and International 

Relations. (3) II. Mr. Brown 
298. Special Studies. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
299. Directed Research. (2-4) I, Il. The Staff 


Prerequisite: graduate standing and consent of the instructor. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


William D. Altus, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology. 

Alma P. Beaver, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology. 

John W. Cotton, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology. 

Robert M. Gottsdanker, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Psychology (Chairman 
of the Department). 

Loy S. Braley, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Charles G. McClintock, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Robert W. Reynolds, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

Berne Jacobs, Ph.D., Instructor in Psychology. 


Preparation for the Major 

Three lower-division departmental courses are required: Psychology 1A, 
Psychology 1B, Psychology 5. These three courses must be passed with an 
average grade of C or higher. Psychology 1A should ordinarily be taken in 
the second semester of the freshman year. In addition, the following courses 
in other departments are required: 


Units 
Biology 1A. Fundamentals of Biology..:..............:. 4 
MOU VEL BGCONCOD(ISTOL IOIOO Vee aire. one gs ome 3 
Chemistry 15. Concepts of Chemistry.................... 3 
eV elGny Ue OCHOCICS Oke EINVOLGd Rete vitnsca hese 5 aor tres a, 2 3 


Allowable substitutions are: Zoology 1A (4) for Biology 1A; Zoology 1B 
(4) for Biology 1B; Chemistry 2 (4) and Chemistry 8 (4) for Chemistry 15 
(recommended for students with especial interest in physiological psychol- 
ogy); Physics 2A-2B (4—4) for Physics 15 (recommended for students with 
especial interest in psychophysics). 

Mathematics D must be taken before Psychology 5 in the event that the 
student has not completed the second year of high school algebra. 


Requirements for the-Major 

Psychology 106A is the only required upper division course. An additional 
18 units of elective courses in upper division psychology must be taken to 
complete the major. The department will certify to the completion of the 
major program for graduation only on the basis of at least a C average in the 
upper division courses included in the major. 


Requirements for the Minor 


Psychology 1A, Psychology 1B, Psychology 5, and 11 units of upper divi- 
sion courses in psychology will satisfy the requirements for a minor. 


The Master of Arts Degree 

The Graduate Record Examination must be completed before a petition for 
acceptance as a graduate student will be acted upon. The candidate for the 
master’s degree must satisfy the unit course requirements prescribed by the 
University ; in addition, he must write a thesis. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1A. General Psychology. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Lectures, textbook and collateral readings, classroom demonstrations, 
and discussions. A sophomore course not open to freshmen, with the exception 
of psychology majors. 
Introduction to the subject matter, methods, and techniques of psychol- 
ogy; emphasis upon basic principles underlying an understanding of human 
behavior. 
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1B. General Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Reynolds 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
A survey of the historical development of the concepts and methods of 


psychology. 


5. Introduction to Psychological Measurements. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Cotton, Mr. Jacobs 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 1A; 
second-year high school algebra or Mathematics D. 
Measures of central tendency and of dispersion, correlation, the signifi- 
cance of differences. The interpretation of statistical data in psychological 
research. 


33. Personal and Social Adjustment. (3) I or II. Mr. Altus, Mr. Braley 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
Orientation in the practical use of psychological principles in problems 
and circumstances encountered in the university and in later life. 
<> 


Psychology 1A or its equivalent is required for admission to all upper 
division psychology courses for nonpsychology majors. Certain courses 
have additional prerequisites as noted. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Principles of Psychology. (3) I, Il. The Staff 
Prerequisite: open to upper division students who do not have credit for 
Psychology 1A. For nonmajors, may be offered in substitution for Psychology 
1A as the prerequisite for certain upper division courses. 
A critical discussion of the major problems and points of view in psy- 
chology. Topics include motivation, perception, personality, and learning. 


104. Principles of Test Construction. (3) I or II. Mr. Reynolds 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 5, or 
consent of the instructor. 
Methods by which objective tests, such as those of aptitude or achieve- 
ment, are constructed and analyzed. The logic underlying these procedures. 


106A. Experimental Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, four hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 5. 
Analysis and application of methods for studying perception, problem- 
solving skill, psychophysiological responses, and social interaction. 


106B. Experimental Psychology. (3) II. Mr. Gottsdanker, Mr. Jacobs 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, four hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 
106A. 
Design and performance of experiments which meet modern criteria of 
control of conditions and precision of measurement. 


107. Quantitative Methods in Psychology (3) I. Mr. Jacobs 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, two hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 5 or 
an equivalent course in statistics. 
Application of statistical methods to the design and analysis of psycho- 
logical investigations and to the interpretation of the quantitative data of 


psychology. 


108. Physiological Psychology. (4) I. Mr. Reynolds 
Lecture, three hours; laboratory, three hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 
106A, or consent of the instructor. 
The physiological mechanisms in behavior. 
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112. Child Psychology. (3) I, II. Mrs. Beaver 
Normal behavior and development of the infant and child: motor, men- 
tal, emotional, and social growth. 


113. Psychology of Adolescence. (3) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 

The emotional, social, and intellectual growth of the adolescent, with 
special consideration of changing attitudes as the individual attains sexual 
maturation and adult physique. 


126. Contemporary Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. McClintock 
Prerequisite: 6 upper division units in psychology. Primarily for senior 
majors in psychology. 


130. Psychology of Learning. (3) I or IT. 
Mr. Cotton, Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Reynolds 
Experimental and theoretical approaches to learning and motivation. 
The positions of Guthrie, Hebb, Hull, Skinner, Tolman, and others. 


142. Experimental Social Psychology. (3) I, II. Mr. McClintock 
Lecture, two hours; laboratory, four hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 145, 
or Sociology 153, or Sociology 161, or consent of instructor. 
Methods, techniques, and typical experimental research in social psychology. 
Emphasis on the effects of small groups upon individual behavior. 


145. Social Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. McClintock 

Theories of social psychological behavior with emphasis on contemporary 
concepts employed in the explanation of such behavior, for example, atti- 
tudes, roles, and interactions. 


146. Differential Psychology. (3) I or II. The Staff 
The study of data bearing on individual differences and of theories relat- 
ing to their etiology. 


148. Psychology of Personality. (3) I. Mrs. Beaver 
Cultural and biological determinants of personality development. 


149. Biographical Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Altus 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1A. 
The consideration of certain significant biographies in relation to such 
factors as motivation, defense mechanisms, and physical and social en- 
vironment. 


160. Mental Deficiency. (3) I. Mrs. Beaver 

Mental defect and related abnormalities, primarily in the child; degrees 
of impairment, putative etiology; social, educational, and vocational prob- 
lems deriving from such deviations. 


162. Introduction to Clinical Psychology. (3) I. Mr. Altus, Mr. Braley 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. 
Clinical problem types, with part of the semester devoted to interviewing 
and individually testing at the lower age levels. 


163A. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) II. Mr. Altus, Mr. Braley 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 162 
or consent of the instructor. 
The techniques of individual intelligence testing, with special emphasis 
upon the adolescent and the adult. 
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163B. Clinical Measurements Techniques. (3) I. Mr. Altus, Mr. Braley 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 
163A. 
Theoretical considerations of projective tests in measuring the person- 
ality structure; an introduction to techniques of administering and scoring 
a projective test. 


164. Clinical Psychology. (3) II. Mr. Altus, Mr. Braley 
Lecture, two hours; field work, three hours. Prerequisite: Psychology 
163B. 
An integration of the techniques of measuring adjustment and intelli- 
gence in their application to the individual case. 


168. Abnormal Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Altus, Mr. Braley 

A study of those who deviate in terms of psychoneurosis, psychosis, and 
allied disorders. Symptoms entering into each of the syndromes; theories of 
causation of various types of mental disorder. 


178. Psychology of Exceptional Children. (3) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 
Children with physical and emotional handicaps, and those of superior 
endowment. 


199. Independent Studies in Psychology. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 

By permission of the chairman of the department, advanced students 
may carry on study or research under guidance of a member of the de- 
partment. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Full graduate status in psychology and consent of the instructor are pre- 
requisite to all graduate offerings. 


212. Developmental Psychology. (3) I or II. Mrs. Beaver 
Historical development of child psychology; dynamics of childhood; in- 
teraction of theory and practice of infant care. 


222. Personality Dynamics. (3) I or II. 
Dynamies of human behavior, as viewed by Freud, Jung, and more recent 
theorists. 


228. The Conceptual Framework of Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Reynolds 

Discussion of history and systems of psychology with special emphasis 
on the philosophy of science as applied to psychology. Metaphysical, episte- 
mological, and methodological assumptions underlying the scientific study of 
behavior. 


231. Perception. (3) II. Mr. Gottsdanker 
The direct utilization of sensory information in judging, identifying, 
describing, moving, and manipulating. 


255. Seminar in Social Psychology. (3) I. Mr. McClintock 
Examination of major theoretical problems and research findings. 


258. Seminar in Abnormal Psychology. (3) I or II. Mr. Altus 


299. Research in Psychology. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
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RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


Committee in Charge 

D. Mackenzie Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science (Chairman of the 
Committee). 

William F. Kennedy, Ph.D., Professor of Economics. 

Cornelius H. Muller, Ph.D., Professor of Botany. 


The Division of Letters and Science offers a series of courses concerned 
with religion in Western culture and with the most significant world religions. 
These courses are offered primarily as electives, but they may be used to 
meet certain of the general education requirements of the Division of Letters 
and Science. 

Although this program does not constitute a major, students interested in 
studies in this field, for professional or cultural reasons, may consult with 
the committee in charge. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. The Western Religious Heritage. (3) I. The Staff 
The Judaic, Greek, and Christian ideas and institutions which constitute 
the religious traditions of Western civilization. 


102. Contemporary Religious Movements. (3) II. The Staff 
The doctrines and practices of religious organizations and movements in 
the United States. 


151. Comparative Religion. (3) II. Mr. Brown 
The origins, development, and doctrines of the major world religions. 


194A-194B. Group Studies in Religious Institutions. (1-4) II. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES 


In addition to the offerings in religious institutions, related courses are 
available in several departments. These include: Anthropology 124 (Primi- 
tive Religion); Art 107 (Medieval Art); East Asian Studies 187 (Hast 
Asian Thought); English 116 (The English Bible as Literature) ; History 
157 (Intellectual History of Great Britain) ; Philosophy 112 (Philosophy of 
Religion) ; Sociology 162 (Social Movements) ; Psychology 145 (Social Phy- 
chology). 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Majors in the following fields of the social sciences are available: anthro- 
pology, economics, history, political science, and sociology. There is also 
an offering in geography. Students with interests in the individual fields are 
advised to study the separate descriptions in this bulletin and to consult the 
chairman of the appropriate department. 


Economies, Departmental Office, C—-2310 

Geography, see Sociology-Anthropology 

History, Departmental Office, C-1322 

Political Science, Departmental Office, C-2310 
Sociology-Anthropology, Departmental Office, C-2310 
Credential Adviser, Mr. High, 429-102 
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Combination Social Sciences Major 


Preparation for the Major 


Three one-year sequences from the following list, including History 4A—4B, 
which is required. Thus, a total of 18 units in lower division is required in 
preparation for the major. The courses taken here in preparation for the 
combination social sciences major may also, in certain cases, be used in ful- 
fillment of the core requirements in the Division of Letters and Science, as 


listed on page 61 of this bulletin. Units 
1. Anthropology 1-2. General Anthropology .............. 3-3 
2. Economics 1A-1B. Principles of Economics ............ 3-3 
3. History 4A-4B. History of Europe (required) .......... 3-3 
4. Philosophy 6A-6B. Introduction to Philosophy 
or 
Philosophy 20A—20B. History of Philosophy ........... 3-3 
5. Political Science 20. American Government and Polities 
and 
Political Science 50. Political Ideas and Institutions ... 3-3 
6. Sociology 1. Introductory Sociology 
and 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization ............0/.. 00: 3-3 


The Credential Program 
The Major 

Required: 27 units of upper division work, including 15 units in the subject 
field of greatest emphasis, and 6 units in each of two other subject fields in 
the social sciences, as listed above. While philosophy is not classed as a social 
science, it does qualify as one of the areas of emphasis in the combination 
social sciences major. 

This major is not recommended for students who expect to work for a 
master’s degree or for a doctorate, but it can be an excellent foundation 
for work leading to the general secondary teaching credential with a major 
in the social studies. 


Majors and Minors for Teaching Credentials 

Students wishing to complete majors or minors in the social sciences for 
the purpose of securing teaching credentials may consult the credential 
adviser, Mr. High. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major. Any of the majors in 
subject fields in the social sciences may serve as the basis for a social studies 
major for the purpose of obtaining a general secondary teaching creden- 
tial. The social studies teaching major must contain a minimum of 36 units 
selected from anthropology, economies, social geography, history, political 
science, and sociology. It must include at least one course in United States 
history, and at least one course in each of three of the other fields mentioned. 

For list of required education courses, see page 102. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor. The minor for this 
credential must include at least 20 units selected from anthropology, eco- 
nomies, social geography, history, political science, and sociology, distributed 
as follows: 12 units in one specifie subject field, including at least 3 upper 
division units; and at least 6 additional upper division units in the same field 
or in one of the other fields listed in the first sentence of this paragraph. 

Junior High Credential, Teaching Major. This credential may be obtained 
by completing a major in a subject field in the social sciences, a minor in a 
subject field outside the social sciences, and courses in education required for 
the credential. 
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Junior High Credential, Teaching Minor. The minor for the credential re- 
quires at least 18 units (including 6 upper division units) selected from 
anthropology, economics, social geography, history, political science, and so- 
ciology, distributed as follows: 12 units in one specific subject field, including 
at least 3 upper division units; and at least 6 additional units in the same 
field or in any of the other fields listed in the first sentence of this paragraph. 


SOCIOLOGY-ANTHROPOLOGY 


Norman E. Gabel, Ph.D., Professor of Anthropology (Chairman of the De- 
partment). 

Charles B. Spaulding, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology. 

Robert H. Billigmeier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

James H. High, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Social Sciences. 

Clovis R. Shepherd, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

K. Peter Etzkorn, Ph.D., Instructor in Sociology. 

Roger C. Owen, M.A., Acting Instructor in Anthropology. 


The Major in Anthropology 


The aim of the anthropology major is threefold. On the one hand, it is organ- 
ized with the view to preparing for graduate work students who may desire 
a professional career in anthropology. Secondly, it gives adequate preparation 
for those who are interested in future jobs with governmental and other 
agencies which deal with primitive peoples and minority groups, such as 
the U.S. Indian Service, the National Park Service, and various social and 
cultural agencies. Finally, by its unbiased concern with the physical and 
cultural developments and relationships of mankind, it provides a unique 
and valuable background for any general liberal arts education. 


Preparation for the Major 


Required Courses: Units 
1. Anthropology 1 and 2. General Anthropology ......... 3-3 
2. Sociology 1. Introduction to Sociology, and 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization ................. 3-8 
3. One year sequence (6 units) to be chosen from: 
a. Economics 1A—-1B. Principles of economics ........ 3-3 
b. History 4A-4B. History of Europe ................ 3-3 
ec. Political Science 20. American Government and Poli- 
ties, and 
Political Science 50. Political Ideas and Institutions... 3-3 
d. Psychology 1A-1B. General Psychology ........... 3-3 
The Major 


Required: 24 units of upper division anthropology and sociology courses, 
of which not more than 6 units may be in sociology. The student’s major 
adviser will designate the appropriate sequence of courses for special fields. 


The Major in Sociology 


The sociology major emphasizes social organization, groups, and inter- 
personal relations. Its broad perspective on society and basic institutions 
provides an excellent major for the student interested in liberal education. 
Specialized courses provide valuable background for work in public relations, 
industrial relations, social work, probation, and other fields in business, gov- 
ernment, and social welfare. The major prepares students for graduate work 
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in preparation for professional careers in sociology (teaching and research), 
and for admission to graduate studies in fields where a sociology background 
is desirable. 


Preparation for the Major 


Required Courses: Units 
1. Sociology 1. Introduction to Sociology, and 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization ................. 3-3 
2. Anthropology 1 and 2. General Anthropology ........ 3-3 
3. One year sequence (6 units) to be chosen from: 
a. Economics 1A—-1B. Principles of Economics ........ 3-3 
b. History 4A-4B. History of Europe ............... 3-3 
e. Political Science 20. American Government and Poli- 
ties, and 
Political Science 50. Political Ideas and Institutions. . 3-3 
d. Psychology 1A—1B. General Psychology ............ 3-3 
The Major 


Required: 24 units of upper division sociology and anthropology courses, 
of which not more than 6 may be in anthropology. Students intending to 
engage in graduate study should plan to take a course in statistics: either 
Economies 2 or Psychology 5. Mathematics through intermediate algebra is 
a prerequisite for both statistics courses. 

Teaching Credentials, Teaching Majors, Teaching Minors 

The manner in which the various teaching credentials may be obtained 
is governed by rules laid down by the California State Board of Education. 
Requirements for majors and minors in the social studies for general secon- 
dary and junior high school teaching credentials are listed on page 184 of 
this bulletin, under the heading of Social Sciences. 


COMBINATION SOCIAL SCIENCES MAJOR 


Students interested in obtaining a major in the combined social sciences, see 
listing under Social Sciences, page 184 of this bulletin. 


Anthropology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. General Anthropology. (3) I, II. Mr. Gabel, 
Physical anthropology; origin and antiquity of man; living races of man- 
kind; origin and development of early cultures in the Old and New Worlds. 


2. General Anthropology. (3) I, II. Mr. Owen, 
The nature of culture: a survey of the range of cultural phenomena, in- 
cluding material culture, social organization, religion and other topics. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102. World Ethnology. (3) I. 
A survey of representative primitive cultures of the world; comparative 
materials from modern culture; relationship of environment and culture. 


105. American Indians North of Mexico. (3) I. Mr. Owen 
Prerequisite: not to be taken by students who have completed Anthropology 
101B. 
The origins, development, and attainments of Indian cultures north of 
Mexico. 
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107. American Indians of Middle and South America. (3) II. 
Prerequisite: not to be taken by student who have credit for Anthropology 
101B. 
The origins, development, and attainments of Indian cultures of Mexico, 
Central and South America. 


124. Primitive Religion. (3) II. Mr. Gabel 
Religious beliefs and practices among preliterate societies; the role of 
religion in society. 
125. Comparative Society. (3) I. Mr. Owen 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 2 or consent of instructor. 
Comparative study of the structure, development, and function of human 
society; social, religious, political, and economic institutions. 


139. Peoples and Cultures of Africa and Asia. (3) IT. 
Prerequisite: not to be taken by students who have eredit for Anthro- 
pology 101A. 
The aboriginal cultures and races of Africa and Asia, past and present. 


147. Peoples and Cultures of the Pacific. (3) I. 
Prerequisite: not to be taken by students who have credit for Anthropology 
101A. 
The aboriginal cultures of Australia, Malaysia, Melanesia, Polynesia, and 
Micronesia. 


150. Physical Anthropology. (3) I. Mr. Gabel 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 1 or consent of the instructor. 
A general survey of human osteology and somatology in terms of evolu- 
tionary, racial, sexual, and age variations. 


162. History of Anthropological Theory. (3) I. Mr. Owen 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 2, 125, or consent of the instructor. 
The history of the development of anthropology as a scientific discipline; 
a survey of anthropological schools of thought and theory. 


165. Cultural Dynamics and Applied Anthropology. (3) II. Mr. Owen 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 2. 
The processes of culture; influences of Western civilization on primitive 
cultures; applications of anthropology to modern social problems. 


189. Advanced Anthropology. (3-5) II. Mr. Owen 
Prerequisite: senior standing in anthropology or sociology. - 
This is an advanced survey of anthropology which will vary in its orienta- 
tion with the interests of the enrolled students. It is intended for anthropol- 
ogy majors and as a preparation for beginning graduate work. 


195. Introduction to Archaeology. (3) II. rear 
Prerequisite: Anthropology 1 or 2. Limited to 20 students. 
Important archaeological discoveries throughout the world; methods and 
techniques of modern archaeology; archaeology as a natural and a social 
science, 


199. Independent Studies in Anthropology. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite: admission by permission only. 


Geography 
LOWER DIVISION COURSE 


1. Principles of Geography. (3) I, II. Mr. High 
A brief survey of the fundamental physical and cultural elements of 
geography and their integration on a world-wide regional basis. 
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Sociology 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. Introductory Sociology. (3) I, Il. Mr. Etzkorn, Mr. Shepherd 

The nature of human society and of its scientific study, cultural varia- 
tion, social evolution, personality development, collective behavior, social 
institutions, ecology, and population. 


7. Social Disorganization. (3) II. Mr. Billigmeier 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1 or consent of the instructor. 
Social “organization” and “disorganization.” Behavior symptomatic of 
societal disorganization such as family disorganization, crime and delin- 
quency, suicide, alcoholism, and intra-societal conflict. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses in sociology: upper division stand- 
ing and Sociology 1, an equivalent course, or consent of the instructor. 


106. Introduction to the Methods of Sociology. (3) II. Mr. Shepherd 
A eritical examination of the basic methodology and technical proce- 
dures used by sociologists. 


120. Marriage and the Family. (3) I, I. Mr. Spaulding 
The human family, past and present; adjustment in the contemporary 


American family. 


130. Social Change. (3) I. Mr. Etzkorn 
Theories of social change and of the evolution of social systems. 


131. Urban Society. (3) IT. Mr. Etzkorn 
The social systems of modern urban society. 


135. Principles of Social Welfare. (3) II. Mr. Billigmeier 

Basie concepts and methods of social work; the application of case work 
techniques; structure and function of publie welfare agencies; social group 
work and community organization. 


153. Public Opinion and Social Attitudes. (3) I. Mr. Shepherd 
Prerequisite: Sociology 1, Psychology 14, or consent of the instructor. 
The measurement of attitude and opinion; the determination of attitude; 

opinion change, propaganda, and the media of opinion formation. 


154. Society and Personality. (3) II. Mr. Shepherd 
The interaction of social structure and personality; social control, and 
deviant behavior. v0 


160. Industrial Sociology. (3) I. Mr. Spaulding 

The position of workers in American society; factors correlated with occu- 
pation, access to the job. formal and informal groups and organizations 
affecting workers. 


161. Group Processes. (3) I. Mr. Shepherd 
Not open to students who earned credit in Sociology 166 in the fall 
semester, 1956. 
Formation, structure, and functions of groups such as crowds, mobs, pri- 
mary and other small groups. 
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162. Social Movements. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 

Developmental processes of movements seeking alterations in the social 
order; a comparative analysis of utopias, classical and contemporary liberal- 
ism, socialism, and communism, 


170. Sociology of the Arts. (3) IT. Mr. Etzkorn 
The relationships of artists, art traditions, and art forms to variant 
social structures and institutions. 


182. Criminology. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 
Theories of crime and punishment in contemporary society and in his- 
torical perspective. 


185. Population. (3) I. Mr. Billigmeier 

Population composition and change; differential fertility and mortality of 
sociocultural groups; internal and international migration; population theory 
and national policies; problems in areas of population pressure. 


187. Contemporary Sociological Thought. (3) II. Mr. Spaulding 
Current trends in sociology, contemporary research, recent history of the 
field. 


189. Minority Group Relations. (3) II. Mr. Billigmeier 
Consequences of racial and ethnic contacts, with particular emphasis upon 
minorities in the United States. 


199, Independent Studies in Sociology. (1-4) I, II. The Staff 
Reading and conferences for sociology majors of high scholastic standing. 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education SS 190. Teaching Procedures in Social Studies. (2) I, IT. 
Mr. High 


Education SS 192A-192B. Student Teaching: Social Studies. (2-2) I, II. 
Mr. High 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Theodore W. Hatlen, Ph.D., Professor of Speech and Drama. 

*John C. Snidecor, Ph.D., Professor of Speech and Drama. 

*Upton S. Palmer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech and Drama (Chair- 
man of the Department). 

Edwin R. Schoell, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Speech and Drama. 

Stanley L. Glenn, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama. 

Gary N. Hess, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama. 

Alan C. Nichols, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama. 

Rollin W. Quimby, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama. 

Forbes I. Hill, M.A., Acting Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama. 

Robert L. Cleath, M.A., Acting Instructor in Speech and Drama. 

Gerald C. Lanning, M.S., Associate in Speech and Drama. 


Majors in the Department of Speech and Drama are based on a varied 
program of course offerings. The major in rhetoric and public speaking in 
the Division of Letters and Science gives greater emphasis to general educa- 
tion outside the field of speech than does the speech major in the Division 
of Applied Arts which emphasizes somewhat greater specialization through 
the selection of electives. Both majors prepare for the general secondary 
credential. The drama major provides a well-balanced program which may 
serve as an area of concentration for a liberal arts education or as back- 
ground for later professional work in the theater. 


* Absent on sabbatical leave, fall semester, 1960. 
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All majors offered lead to graduate work. 


Preparation for the Majors. Students should have passed Subject A (either 
examination or course) before taking Speech 20. By special arrangement, 
students may take Subject A and Speech 20 concurrently. Students who elect 
a major in the department after the freshman year may, with the approval 
of the chairman, substitute Speech 11 for Speech 20. English 1A and 1B may 
be taken concurrently with lower division work in speech or drama. 


Requirements for Majors. Students must present, by the first half of the 
junior year, a program to be approved by the department chairman. This 
program may be amended from time to time but only after consultation with 
the chairman. In addition to normal academic requirements, speech majors 
in the Division of Applied Arts are required to participate for at least two 
semesters at the University of California, Santa Barbara, in each of two 
areas of performance. Majors in rhetoric and public speaking are expected 
to participate in performance activities in the areas of debate and public 
speaking. 

Divisional Requirements, Applied Arts Majors. Students enrolled in the 
Division of Applied Arts as majors will meet the divisional basic require- 
ments as listed on pages 59 and 60, and as specified on major requirements 
lists. 


Speech Major, Division of Applied Arts. The program must inelude 40 
units in speech, 19 units of which must be upper division courses. 


Lower Division Units 


History 4A-4B. History of Europe.........-.+-+s eee ee eee 6 
Speech 20. Introduction to Speech.............+++++e5s me VS 
Speech 42. Oral Reading .......--... sees esse este tree renee 3 
Speech 46. Voice and Articulation Improvement.............. 3 
Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate........... 3 
Speech 30. Fundamentals of Acting 
or 
Speech 40. Radio and Television Broadcasting 


or 
Speech 52. Debate 
or 
Speech 70. Stagecraft ......... ec cece eee e eee teen ee eens 6 
Upper Division 
Philosophy or Economics ........-. es eee e ee eee tee et eeeee 
English 117E or 117A. Shakespeare... ...... 06. . esse ee eee eees 
English, upper division elective.............+see esse ee eeees 
*General ,eleGtives . oie «nie s.0l o's gratis isle © oh-be ie tat> eo ae 2 
Speech 131. Advanced Public Speaking ..................-.. 
Speech 135. Theory of Directing ..............--..0+seeeeee 
Speech 140. Radio Broadcasting 
or 
Speech 155. Play Production ..........-. sess esse ceeeeaes 3 
Speech 150. Phonetics) <0. 05.0% 25. cee sas oe belale epee 3 
Speech 172. Speech Correction .........-.--2 esse see eee eens 3 
2 
3 
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Speech 198A—198B. Comprehensive Final Examination ........ 2- 
Speech elective ....... cece ecw eres cere cee ene e eens cen enes 
Speech and Hearing Major, Division of Applied Arts. Majors preparing 
for teacher certification or planning graduate work in speech correction should 
select the speech and hearing emphasis in preference to the general speech 
major in the Division of Applied Arts. 


* Selected with the approval of department chairman. 
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Lower Division Units 
Ppl eee eLLISCOTY. OL ULOpGnaih. oct. es CEIEr os ete aa shots 6 
Speech 11. Fundamentals of Speech 

or 
BiGoCIea me DEPOOUCTION LOLS PCOCNnn e's pita e eens eel seis yesh eee 3 
Speech 30. Fundamentals of Acting 

or 
Speech 45. The Understanding of Drama 

or 
Speech 160A. Development of Dramatic Art 

or 
Speech 160B. Development of Dramatic Art................. 3 
Speech 31. Public Speaking 

or 
Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate 

or 
Speech 131. Advanced Public Speaking. oor... net + suememes oe 3 
Speech 42. Oral Reading 


or 
Speech? 142-7Advanced Oral Reading yo soy ee 3 
Upper Division 

Spsechelo0. (oRoneticsain ain. af oendied am. aha de. TATE, 
Bpeceh: 17 2.aspeechs Correction » .qarmnesi. te elves. Sieh hes 
Snecch l7a.Advanced Speech Correction: .. 2c... = i pemtndiniws 
Si efote APE Wine 1NAee GaP as Oo i te ms le oe ese ecg ee 
Speech 175. Audiometry; Aural Rehabilitation............... 
Speech 177A-177B. Clinical Methods and Clinical Practices.... 
Speech 198A. Comprehensive Final Examination............. 
Psychology 178. Psychology of Exceptional Children.......... 
Psyenolopy elective (upper dIVIsiol )a.0 2. css aes ts ce ee 
Psychology elective (upper division ) 
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or 
Speech 199. Independent Studies in Speech.................. 3 


Divisional Requirements, Letters and Science Majors. Majors enrolled in 
the Division of Letters and Science will meet the divisional basic requirements 
listed on page 61, and as specified on major requirements lists. 

Rhetoric and Public Speaking Major, Letters and Science 

Lower Division Units 

Philosophy;od;.Deductive: bogie. 21... atmenenn OU. Madaket 3 
Sociology 7. Social Disorganization 


or 

7Sociology 130. Social Change 
or 

Sociology 131. Urban Society 


or 
Sociology 1622 Social Movements)... Pe A 


3 

Spdecn a0 mI NtrOduUehiON LOS PCC ae 6 oo. kas aoe se ins ie 3 
Speech 30. Fundamentals of Acting 

or 
Speech 159A—B—C—D. Theater Workshop ................... 2-3 
Speech 42,\ Oral Reading Petes se em ee Oe aimee ams ee 3 
Speech 45. The Understanding of Drama 

or 


+ Upper division alternate courses are primarily for students who transfer into the 
major and are to be taken while in upper division status. 
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Speech 160A. Development of Dramatic Art 

or 
Speech 160B. Development of Dramatic Art................. 3 
Speech 52. Debate 

or 
Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate............ 3 

Upper Division 

Economics 109. Introduction to Economies.................. 
English 117A. Shakespeare sei. su »<te- 9 s+) el ne 
Psychology 145. Social Psychology 3..7.....75. v.10 «eee 
Speech 130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address.......... 
Speech 131, Advanced Public Speaking...................... 
Speech 150. Phonetics 

or 
Speech 172. Speech, Correction. 7... 2... ; 5.05 47> «2 ee eee 
Speech 157.. Intercollegiate Debate... ..... 7 +> -.1.4 5 See 
Speech 198B. Comprehensive Final Examination............. 
Speech electives .1, 7 20.565 vce 6 ay ak Re) ata 


Drama Major, Letters and Science. Drama majors are required: (1) to de- 
velop performance ability; (2) to participate in student productions; and 
(3) to engage in at least one Department of Speech and Drama activity each 
semester. Transfer students are required to complete at least three semesters 
in the Department of Speech and Drama. 


Go Go to tw CO 


Or bo bo co 


Lower Division Units 


Art 31. Design’and Color: ott -ceott dave An -peseeaie 2 
History 4A—4B. History of Europe.:.W. 14. -.1).890 ase eee 
Physical Education (including dance and fencing)........... 
Speech 20. Introduction to Speech... ¢ 4... «sh. miomtt - 2B pees 
Speech 30. Fundamentals of Acting. 7:3,. oscu.4- me klabe See 
Speech 42. Oral’ Reading .. 2%. @eitc tant sprees) & een 


ew Wo bo oO 


or 

Speech 142. Advanced Oral Reading..............:..-.0000. 
Speech 45. The Understanding of Drama .................... 
Speech 46. Voice and Articulation Improvement 


Go to 


or 
Speech 1507 Phonetics Vac. ee ae fe se hee ee 
Speech 70. Stagecraft). in v~<tis.t. ye 09k «enhanc She ee 

Upper Division 

Art 118. History of Costume...) ase: os ue oe 2 
English 161. Drama of the English Renaissance 

or 
English 169. Restoration and Eighteenth-Century Drama..... 3 
English 120. Modern Drama 

or 
Speech 167. Contemporary Drama’. 2.320. 2 735. =.= ee 3 
Speech 135. Theory of Directing 

or 
Speech 155. Play: Production .... s.-25 4. te Aes ghee eee 3 
Speech 152. Playwriting 

or 
Speech 154. Dramatic Theory and Criticism ................. 
Speech 159A—B-—C-D. Theater Workshop.................... 
Speech 160A—160B. Development of Dramatic Art ............ 
Speech 198B. Comprehensive Final Examination............. 
Speech elective... ica sccrine ana riels aka aleh gl ete bets ieee een ae 


Qo Go 
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Requirements for the Minor. Minors in speech and drama consist of 18-20 
units: 9 lower division (of which 3 must be in Speech 20), and 9 upper 
division. The remaining units are seleeted by the student subject to the ap- 
proval of the department chairman. Ordinarily the student specializes in 
either drama or one of the speech areas. 

Demonstration of Knowledge and Skills. Major students must maintain an 
average grade of C or higher in upper division speech and drama courses. 
Students in Speech 198 must pass written and oral examinations based upon 
a review of their work in speech and drama. During the same year they must 
publicly demonstrate skill in speech and reading performance. 


CREDENTIAL PROGRAMS 
The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Major 


The general secondary credential student must have a major of 37-39 
units, 18 of which must be upper division courses. 


1. All credential candidates take: Units 
epeccieO, LILTOUUCTLON LOS PeeCh a ve eG. Selec os «wie enews 3 
Speech 46, Voice and Articulation Improvement 

or 
OG OU Ee OMELIONT 21.5 Rin yeti g niy y Wil carol be ons Th adcona ate, 2 3 
PapOG Nase CLL Memes eRe MR eis eels ga’ bys ale ave 6 sou 8d 3 


2. Two of the following courses are selected with the approval of the depart- 
ment chairman: 


Speech 58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate ........... 3 
Speech 157nIntercollegiate Debates in.y nidascs wildons x) sdk ar 2 
Speech 158. Argumentation and Publie Discussion ............ 3 


3. Five of the following courses are selected with the approval of the depart- 
ment chairman: 
Speech 30. Fundamentals of Acting ..................cceeee 
Bregenor 0: Stagecrafttis . costae. - 4-08 .BetPOR to alatesnias 
Bpeechio5!i heorveolsDirecting’ sii ithe. sotoe.qosmalacw' ada wa 
Speech ponelayahrodiehionial ect saicwece 80705 Joes abies. 
Speech 159A—B-—C-—D. Theater Workshop.................... 
Speech 160A or 160B. Development of Dramatic Art.......... 
4. Three of the following courses are selected with the approval of the de- 
partment chairman: 
Speech 42. Oral Reading 


CO DO Go C2 Go CO 


or 
Speech 142 sAdvanced Oral Reading ........ +... .maeisionce Weak 3 
Speech 40. Radio and Television Broadcasting 

or 
ms peocit) S02 nadloresr OAC CHS WIN Pre, ie. cans sev + Gita gai bes Oe 3 
Speech 172-Speech Correction’. Ye boss 6.29 AR 3 


5. During the fifth year the credential candidate will take Speech 198A and 
198B, Comprehensive Final Examination; Speech 200, Introduction to 
Graduate Study in Speech (2 units). 

6. A minor in a Letters and Science field is required for an applied arts major 
in speech. 

7. For required education courses, see page 102. 


The General Secondary Credential, Teaching Minor 


For information concerning a teaching minor for the general secondary 
credential, confer with the department chairman. Such a minor will usually 
be arranged in only one area, either public speaking or drama. 
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Credential to Teach Exceptional Children (Speech Correction) 


The Department of Speech and Drama offers the credential to teach excep- 
tional children as a supplement to the kindergarten-primary, general elemen- 
tary, junior high, or general secondary credentials. The credential to teach 
exceptional children authorizes the holder to teach in the specialized area of 
speech correction in the publie schools in California. The credential is invalid 
unless supplemented by one of the four basic credentials. 


1. In the Department of Education: 
126. Principles of Parent Counseling 
or Units 
117, Pupil Personne! and; Counseling” 720725 ven 2) 9 ae eee 2 


2. In the Department of Psychology: 
178. Psychology of Exceptional Children”. 7... 5..-. 50 22am 


3. In the Department of Speech: 
150. Phonetics: .:.. «0's setstelts sls ale blebs ice Leh, otk) ae Aee cone 
172. Speech Correction :cine.d sis. ou sisi o fui e Bie cle eee 
173. Advanced Speech Correction ..... 0... 45: cpa eee 
174. Lip’ Reading’. siti sis. sce tae te te ces oe 2 
175. Audiometry ;*Aural Rehabilitation”: .°. 2... 310) eee 
177A-177B. Clinical Methods and Clinical Practice .......... 
192B. Directed ‘Teaching 2.205255 (. 20. Sage tats © ee 


ies) 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


11. Fundamentals of Speech. (3) I, II. The Staff 
Prerequisite to all other speech courses for most nonmajors. 
Participation in public speaking, oral reading, and discussion. 


20. Introduction to Speech (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
For majors only. 
Orientation to the field of speech. 


30. Fundamentals of Acting. (3) I. Mr. Glenn 

Provides the beginning actor with the basic approaches to the art of acting. 
Practical application of these approaches through improvisations, scenes from 
plays, pantomimes, and voice and body exercises. 


31. Public Speaking. (3) I. Mr. Palmer 
Practice in preparing various types of speeches and participation in publie¢ 
discussion. 


40. Radio and Television Broadcasting. (3) I. Mr. Quimby 
Laboratory sessions. 
Nature of the medium, its history, legal methods of control, significance 
in modern society, standards applicable to various program types. 


42. Oral Reading. (3) I. Mr. Hess 
Technique of reading various types of literature. 
45. The Understanding of Drama. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 


The general nature of dramatic presentation, including elements of dra- 
matie structure, types of drama, and the contributions of the actor, director, 
designer, technician, and audience. 


46. Voice and Articulation Improvement. (3) II. Mr. Nichols 
Open, with consent of the instructor, to students who have not had Speech 
11. Credential requirement. 
Bases of correct sound formation and standards of voice and pronuncia- 
tion. Practical individual training. 
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52. Debate. (3) I. Mr. Hill 
Intensive drill in debate techniques. Class members will participate in in- 
tercollegiate forensic activities. 


58. Argumentation, Discussion, and Debate. (3) II. Mr. Hill 
Forms of argument, analysis, and evidence. Discussion projects. 


70. Stagecraft. (3) I, II. Mr. Lanning 

The physical theater and design, construction, painting, and lighting of 
stage settings. Practical experience afforded in set construction and back- 
stage duties in connection with university dramatic productions. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


*117. General Semantics. (3) II. Mr. Snidecor 
The meaning of language as it relates to human behavior. 


*130. History of Rhetoric and Public Address. (3) IT. Mr. Palmer 

Constituents of the rhetoric of Plato and Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, 
Bacon, Blair, Campbell, Whately, and modern rhetoricians; evaluation of 
great speeches of history. 


131. Advanced Public Speaking. (3) II. Mr. Quimby 
Prerequisite: Speech 11 or 31. 
Speech composition, audience analysis, and persuasion. 


135, Theory of Directing. (3) II. Mr. Glenn, Mr. Hatlen 
Studies in analysis of dramatic materials and techniques of directorial 
restatement in theatrical terms. 


140. Radio Broadcasting. (3) II. Mr. Quimby 
Theories of production; practice in producing recorded programs. 
142. Advanced Oral Reading. (3) IT. Mr. Quimby 


Prerequisite: Speech 42. 
Individual projects. 


150. Phonetics. (3) I. Mr. Schoell 
Prerequisite: Speech 11. Credential requirement. 
The application of the International Phonetic Alphabet, with especial 
reference to American speech sounds. Ability to analyze and describe normal 
and deviate acoustic patterns. 


151. Advanced Acting. (3) II. Mr. Glenn 
Prerequisite: Speech 30. 

152. Playwriting. (3) II. Mr. Hatlen 
Dramatic technique and structure; composition of original plays. 

154. Dramatic Theory and Criticism. (3) II. Mr. Glenn 

155. Play Production. (3) I. Mr. Glenn 


Designed to acquaint the student with the theoretical and practical proc- 
esses of play production. 


157. Intercollegiate Debate. (2) I, II. My. Hill 
May be repeated for a maximum of 6 units. A total of no more than 8 

units of credit may be received in any combination of Speech 52, 58, and 157. 
Participation in intercollegiate debate. 


* Not to be given, 1960-1961. 
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158. Argumentation and Public Discussion. (3) II. Mr. Palmer 
Emphasis on public performance. Participation in intercollegiate forensics. 
159A-B-—C-D. Theater Workshop. (1-1—1-1) I, II. Mr. Hatlen 


Projects in acting, stagecraft, and directing. A student may enroll for 1 
or 2 units, and may repeat the course for a total of 4 units. 


160A. Development of Dramatic Art. (3) I. Mr. Hatlen 
The physical stage, technical structure of drama, types and forms of drama 
from the origin in Greece to the Renaissance. 


160B. Development of Dramatic Art. (3) II. Mr. Glenn 
The history of drama and theater from the Renaissance to modern times. 
162. The Art of the Film. (2) IT. Mr. Hatlen, Mr. Schoell 


Not satisfactory for fulfillment of general education requirement in English 
or speech. 

Cultural, historical and esthetic aspects of the film, combining lectures, 
papers, and showing of significant films. 


167. Contemporary Drama. (3) II. Mr. Hatlen 
A study of Ibsen and subsequent dramatists. English, Continental, and 
American. 


172. Speech Correction. (3) I. Mr. Snidecor 
Prerequisite: Speech 11, 150. Credential requirement. 
Remedial procedures for the development of normal speech in the pre- 
school and school-age children. 


173. Advanced Speech Correction. (2) II. Mr. Snidecor 
Prerequisite: Speech 11, 150, 172. Credential requirement. 
Study of the etiology and treatment of the more severe speech deviations, 
such as stuttering, cleft-palate, voice disorders, aphasia, and cerebral palsy. 


174. Lip Reading. (2) II. Mr. Nichols 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. Credential requirement. 
Evaluation of methods of teaching lip reading; development of and prac- 

tice in presenting foundation exercises. Preparation and presentation of 

lessons for the various grade levels. 


175. Audiometry; Aural Rehabilitation. (2) I. Mr. Schoell 
Prerequisite: consent of the instructor. Credential requirement. 
The nature of hearing and hearing loss; the measurement and interpre- 
tation of reduced hearing acuity. Programs in hearing conservation, inelud- 
ing auditory training and hearing aids, 


*177A-177B. Clinical Methods and Clinical Practice. (2-2) I, II. Mr. Schoell 
Prerequisite: Speech 11, 150, 172. Credential requirement. 
Observation of and practice with children who present various types of 
speech and hearing problems. Speech therapy related to physiological and 
psychological factors. Laboratory required. 


198A-198B. Comprehensive Final Examination. (2-2) I, II. The Staff 
Integrates the various fields of speech through directed reading and review. 
Terminates in comprehensive oral and written examinations. Demonstra- 
tion of performance in speaking and reading. 


199. Independent Studies in Speech. (1-4) I, IT. The Staff 


* Speech 177A is offered during the spring (II) semester and 177B in the fall (TI) 
semester for 1960-1961. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


200. Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech. (2) I. The Staff 
Open, with the permission of the department chairman, to qualified stu- 
dents who have completed the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Designed to acquaint the student with the procedures and disciplines es- 
sential for pursuing graduate work in the various areas of speech. 


299. Special Studies Research. (2-4) I, Il. The Staff 


RELATED COURSES IN ANOTHER DEPARTMENT 


Education Sp. 190. Speech Activities and Methods for Teachers. (2) II. 
Mr. Schoell 


Education Sp. 192A. Student Teaching: Speech (2-4) I, II. Mr. Schoell 


Education Sp. 192B. Student Teaching: Speech Correction. (2—4) I, II. 
Mr. Schoell 


TUTORIAL PROGRAM 


Committee in Charge 


Herbert Fingarette, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Philosophy. 

Lawrence Willson, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English. 

Gordon E. Baker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Political Science (Chairman 
of the Department). 

William C. Walker, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

Howard Warshaw, Assistant Professor of Art. 

John Wilkinson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 

Irving Hisley, M.A., Acting Assistant Professor of Music. 


The purpose of the tutorial program is to give superior students a broadly 
liberal education through an interdepartmental major which allows consider- 
able freedom in the selection of courses. This major also emphasizes rigorous 
training in the arts of critical reading, discussion, and writing. An average 
grade of B or better in the freshman year is ordinarily a prerequisite to 
candidacy, although the Tutorial Committee will admit a student with a 
grade average lower than B who can be shown by other evidence than grades 
to be the type of student who would profit by the program. Properly qualified 
students who have spent their freshman year elsewhere may also be admitted. 

An entering student may register with the chairman of the Tutorial Com- 
mittee his intention of becoming a major, in order to be assigned to a 
permanent adviser early in his college career. He becomes a major only after 
he has taken the two required colloquia. (A colloquium is a formal discus- 
sion group conducted by two instructors from different departments of 
knowledge.) At least one colloquium will be offered in every regular semester. 

The distinctive feature of the program is individual instruction in courses 
not offered in the regular curriculum but designed for the student with the 
assistance of his adviser and the Tutorial Committee. The colloquia are open 
to all students as electives. Upon approval of the appropriate divisional dean, 
they may be elected as alternates to certain courses listed as requirements in 
the Program of General Education. 
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Preparation for the Major. Students follow the Program in General Educa- 
tion for Majors in Letters and Science (see pages 61 and 62), with the follow- 
ing provisos: 


1. The student is strongly advised to elect History 4A—4B. 


2.In the sophomore year the student must elect two colloquia, one each 
semester. It is unlikely that he will be permitted to continue in the 
tutorial program if his grade in either colloquium falls below B. 


The Major. Each student is assigned to a faculty adviser for guidance in 
the preparation of his program. As far as possible, he retains the same adviser 
during his four years of undergraduate study. When he has completed his 
preparation for the major, the student begins his program of specifically 
tutorial instruction. With the assistance of his adviser, and after consultation 
with the Tutorial Committee, he elects two tutorial courses during each se- 
mester of his junior and senior years. 

The tutorial program may be elected as a minor. The minor student takes 
two required colloquia, followed by 12, instead of 24, units of tutorial courses. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Colloquium 101. Colonial Origins of American Thought. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Willson 


Colloquium 102. The Concept of Evolution: Scientific, Social, and 
Philosophical Implications. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Girvetz, Mr. Hardin, Mr. Walters 


Colloquium 103. Utopias. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Andron, Mr. Girvetz, and Mr. Hardin 


Colloquium 104. Athenian Civilization. (3) I, II. Mr. Del Chiaro, Mr. Frost 


Colloquium 105. Romanticism. (3) I, II. , Mr. Robinson 


Colloquium 106. Communication Theory and Philosophy. (3) I, II. 
Mr. Hardin, Mr. Wilkinson 


Tutorial 100A—B-C—D-E-F-G-H (3—3—-3—3—3—3-3-3) I, II. 
Tutors to be selected from the faculty according to the interests and 
requirements of the students. 


INDEX 


Abbreviations Used, 73 
Activity Courses 
Physical Education, 58-60, 163, 166 
Addition of Courses, 4, 6 (Calendar), 42 
Administration of the University, 7, 8 
Admission 
Application for, 4, 5 (Calendar), 31-— 
39, 66, 67 
as a Special Student, 37 
by Examination, 34, 35 
Foreign Students, 38, 39 
in Advanced Standing, 35, 36, 38 
in Freshman Standing, 31-35, 38 
in Graduate Standing, 36, 37, 65-68 
of Former Students, 37 
to Limited Status, 37 
Requirements, 31—39 
Advanced Standing, 35, 36, 38 
Advisers, 54, 59 
Agriculture, Preparation for, 69 
American History and Institutions, 57, 58 
Anthropology Courses, 186, 187 
Application 
(see also Petitions of Students) 
Fee for Admission, 48 
for Admission, 4, 5 (Calendar), 31—39 
for Employment or Placement, 54, 55 
for Graduation Candidacy and Creden- 
tials, 4—6 (Calendar), 65, 68 
for Reclassification of Residence Status, 
49 
for Refund of Fees, 50 
for Scholarships, Loans, or Grants-in- 
Aid, 53 
for Student Teaching, 102, 103 
for Transcripts of Record, 41 
Applied Arts 
Aims, 24 
Curricula, 24 
Division, 24, 59, 60 
Divisional Majors, 24 
Art and Home Economics, 78 
Divisional Requirements, 59, 60 
Freshman Program, 60 
Major Fields of Study, 24 
Program in General Education, 59, 60 
Teacher Education, 25 
Approval of Freshman Programs, 40, 44 
Approval of Housing, 51 
Aptitude Test, 4, 5 (Calendar), 35, 36 
Art 
Courses, 75-78 
Department, 73-78 
Majors, 74 
Minor, 74 
Requirements for Degree in, 74, 75 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art, 29 
Teaching Credential Program, 74, 75 
Art and Home Economies, 78 
Associated Students, 50 
Astronomy Course, 145 


Attorney for the Regents in Residence 
Matters, 49 
Authority of Instructors, 47 


Bachelor of Arts Degree, 24, 57 
Bacteriology (Microbiology), 84 
Berkeley, University of California, 27 
Biological Sciences 
Comprehensive Examination, 79 
Department, 78-88 
Majors, 78-83 
Biology 
Courses, 83—85 
Major, 79-81 
Minor, 79 
Board and Lodging, 51, 52 
Books and Stationery, 55 
Botanic Garden, Santa Barbara, 29 
Botany 
Courses, 85-87 
Major, 81-82 
Minor, 79 
Business, Preparation for, 69, 70 


Calendar, 4—6 
Careers for Graduates, 69—72 
Change of Major, 45 
Chemistry 
Courses, 90—92 
Department, 88—92 
Major, 89-91 
Master of Arts Degree, 89, 90 
Minor, 90 
Cinch Notices, 43 
Classification and Numbering of Courses, 
73 
Coffee Shop, 55 
College Entrance Examination Board, 31 
Comprehensive Examinations, 45, 66 
Constitution (see American History and 
Institutions) 
Cooperating Institutions, 29 
Counseling 
Center, 54 
Major Students, 54, 59 
Student, 54 
Course Designations, 73 
Courses of Instruction, 73 
Credential Programs, 25, 99-102, 103, 
TOA !s 3aeOS 
Combinations of, 103 
General Elementary, 100, 101, 165 
General Secondary, 65, 66-68, 74, 75, 
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139;, 140.5145, 153/s154 51659172. 
184, 193 
Junior High School, 101, 164, 184, 185 
Kindergarten-Primary, 99, 100 
Special Secondary, 75, 99, 134, 138, 
154 6b 
Speech Correction, 194 
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Credit by Examination, 45 
Curricula 
Applied Arts, 24 
Letters and Science, 25 


Davis, University of California, 27, 28 


Dean 
of Applied Arts, 8 
of Letters and Science, 8 
of Men, 8, 54 
of Students, 8, 54 
of Women, 8, 54 
Deficiencies, Removal of Entrance, 34 
Deficit Program, 44 
Degree, Bachelor of Arts, 24, 57 
Degrees of Discipline, 46 
Dentistry, Preparation for, 71 
Departmental Majors (see also Hach De- 
partment), 24, 25 
Departments, 24, 25 
Devereux Ranch School, 29 
Dining Commons, 24 
Directed Teaching (see Student Teaching) 
Discipline, 45, 46 
Dismissal 
for Failure to Attend Required Course 
in Military Science, 58 
for Poor Scholarship, 43 
Distribution of Units, 59 
Divisional Majors 
Art and Home Economics, 78 
East Asian Studies, 92, 93 
Hispanic Civilization, 126, 127 
The Tutorial Program, 197, 198 
Division of Applied Arts (see Applied 
Arts) 
Division of Letters and Science (see 
Letters and Science) 
Dramatic Arts 
Courses, 194-196 
Major, 192 


East Asian Studies, 92, 93 
Economics 
Courses, 94—97 
Department, 93-97 
Major, 93, 94 
Master of Arts Degree, 94 
Minor, 94 
Education 
Courses, 104-110 
Credentials, 99-103 
Department, 97-110 
Majors, 98—100 
Minor, 103, 104 
Student Teaching, 102, 103 
Electives, 59 
Elementary Education Teaching Creden- 
tial, 100, 101 
Eligibility for Student Offices and 
Activities, 56 
Employment, Student, 54 
Engineering, Preparation for, 70 


Index 


English 
Comprehensive, 111, 116 
Courses, 112-116 
Department, 110-116 
Examination (see Subject A), 40, 41 
Major, 111, 112 
Minor, 112 


Entrance (see also Application, Examina- 
tions) 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
31, 41 
Deficiencies, 34 
Examinations at, 34, 35, 40, 41 
Requirements, 31-39 


Examinations 
Aptitude, 41 
at Entrance, 34, 35, 40, 41 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
Sake 7b 
Final, 45 
for Credit, 45 
Medical and Physical at Entrance, 40, 
163 
Music Placement, 41 
Physical, for Teaching Credentials, 103 
Proficiency, 63, 103 
Speech, 63, 64 
Subject A, 40, 41 
Expenses of Students, 48, 51 


Extension 
Credit toward Graduation, 57 
University, 29, 30 


Faculty (see Officers of Instruction) 
Failures, 43 
Fees 
Application, 48 
Incidental, 48 
Miscellaneous, 50 
Nonresident, 49 
Refunds, 50 
Student Body, 50 
Tuition, 48, 49 
Filing Application for Graduation Candi- 


dacy and Credentials, 4-6 (Calen- 
dar), 66, 67 

Filing, Registration Packets, 4, 6 (Calen- 
dar) 


Final Examinations, 45 
Foreign Languages and Literatures 
Courses, 119-123 
Department, 117—122 
Major in French, 117 
Major in German, 118 
Major in Spanish, 118 
Minors in French, Spanish, and 
German, 119 
Foreign Literature in English 
Translation, 116 
Foreign Students, 38, 39 
Forensics, 190 
Forestry, Preparation for, 69 
Fraternities, 55, 56 


Index 


French 
Courses, 119 
Major, 117 
Minor, 119 
Freshman Program in the Applied Arts, 60 
Freshman Program in Letters and Science, 
62 
Freshman Programs, Approval of, 38, 40, 
44 


General Education 
Aims, 25 
in Applied Arts, 59, 60 
in Letters and Science, 60—62 
General Information, 48-56 
General Regulations, 40—47 
Geography Course, 187 
Geological Sciences 
Preparation for, 70 
Geology 
Courses, 124 
Department, 123-126 
Major, 123 
Minor, 124 
German Courses, 120, 122 
Major, 118 
Minor, 119 
Government 
Courses, 177, 178 
Student, 48-50, 54-56 
Grade Points, 41, 42 
Grades of Scholarship, 41, 42 
Graduate Courses, Numbering of, 73 
Graduate Programs, 65-68 
Biology, 83 
Botany, 83 
Chemistry, 89 
Economics, 94 
English, 112 
French, 117 
History, 127 
Mathematics, 144, 145 
Music, 153 
Philosophy, 159 
Physical Education, 165 
Physics, 172 
Political Science, 176 
Psychology, 179 
Spanish, 118 
Zoology, 83 
Graduation Requirements 
Applied Arts, 59, 60 
Filing Application for Candidacy, 5, 6, 
66, 67 
General, 57 
Letters and Science, 61, 62 
Military Science, 58 
Residence, 57 
Grants-in-Aid, 53 


Health Education 
Courses, 170, 171 
Minor, 164 
Health Service, 53 
High School Programs for Admission, 31 
Hillside House, 29 
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Hispanic Civilization, 126, 127 
History 
Courses, 129-133 
Department, 127-133 
Major, 127-129 
Master of Arts Degree, 127, 128 
Minor, 129 
Home Economics 
Courses, 135-137 
Department, 133-137 
Divisional Major, 78, 134 
Major, 133 
Minor, 134 
Teaching Credentials, 134 
Honor Societies, 55, 56 
Honorable Dismissal, 44 
Housing, 51, 52 


Incidental Fee, 48 
Incomplete Grade, 42 
Industrial Arts 
Courses, 140—144 
Department, 137-144 
Discontinuance of, 140 
General Secondary Credential, 139, 140 
Major 
General Program Curriculum, 138, 
139 
Industrial Management Curriculum, 
139 
Minors, 139, 140 
Special Secondary Curriculum, 138 
Information, General, 48—56 


Jobs (see Student Employment) 

Journalism, Preparation for, 70 

Junior High School Education Credential, 
101 


Kindergarten-Primary Teaching Creden- 
tial, 99, 100 
Laboratory Technicians, Preparation for, 
70 
La Jolla, University of California, 28 
Languages, Foreign (see Foreign 
Languages) 
Late Registration, 40 
Law, Preparation for, 71 
Leaves of Absence, 43, 44 
Letters and Science 
Aims, 25 
Curricula, 25 
Division, 25, 60-62 
Majors Offered, 25 
Programs in General Education, 61, 62 
Librarianship, Preparation for, 71 
Library, 26 
Living Accommodations (see Housing) 
Living Expenses, 51, 52 
Load (see Student Programs) 
Loan Funds, 53 
Lodging and Board, 51, 52 
Los Angeles, University of California, 28 
Lower Division, 59 
Numbering of Courses, 73 
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Mail, Student, 56 
Majors (see under Each Department) 
Master of Arts Degree, General, 65, 66 
Biology, 83 
Botany, 83 
Chemistry, 89 
Economics, 94 
English, 112 
History, 127 
Mathematics, 144, 145 
Music, 153 
Philosophy, 159 
Physical Education, 165 
Physics, 172 
Political Science, 176 
Psychology, 179 
Zoology, 83 
Mathematics 
Courses, 145-148 
Department, 144-148 
General Secondary Credential, 145 
Major, 144 
Master of Arts Degree, 144, 145 
Minor, 145 
Medical Examinations, 4, 5 (Calendar), 
40, 103 
Medicine, Preparation for, 71 
Military Science and Tactics 
Advanced Course, 149, 150 
Basic Course, 149 
Department, 148-150 
Minor, 150 : 
Requirement for Graduation, 58 
Mineralogy, 125, 126 
Minors (see also under Each Department), 
64. 
Museum 
Santa Barbara Art, 29 
Natural History, 29 
Music 
Courses, 154—158 
Credential Programs, 153, 154 
Department, 150-158 
Majors 
Applied Arts: Performance, 150-152 
Letters and Science, 152-154 
Theory and History, 152 
Performance, 152, 153 
Master of Arts Degree, 153 
Minors, 154 
Placement Tests, 41, 150 
Music Academy of the West, 29 


Natural History, Santa Barbara Museum 
of, 29 

Nonresident Tuition Fee, 49, 50 

Numbering of Courses, 73 

Nursing, Preparation for, 71 


Officers 

of Administration, 8 

of Instruction, 9-22 
Organizations, Student, 55, 56 


Paleontology, 126 


Index 


Petitions of Students (see Applica- 
tions), 41 
for Change of Major, 45 
for Change of Programs, 44 
for Credit by Examination, 45 
for Excuse from Physical Education, 
163 
for Excused or Deferred Military 
Science, 58 
to Carry More or Fewer Units Than 
Usual, 44 
to Take an Upper Division Course in 
Lower Division Status, 59 
Philosophy 
Courses, 159-162 
Department, 158-162 
Major, 159 
Minor, 159 
Physical and Health Education 
Activity Courses, 166 
Courses, 166-171 
Departments, 162-171 
Major, 163, 164 
Master of Arts Degree, 165 
Minor, 164 
Requirements for All Students, 163 
Requirements for Graduation, 163 
Teaching Credentials, 165 
Physical Examination 
for Teaching Credentials, 103 
Required of All Students, 58, 163 
Physical Science 
Major, 171 
Minor, 171 
Physical Therapy, Preparation for, 71 
Physician, University, 53 
Physics 
Courses, 172-175 
Department, 171-175 
Major, 172 
Master of Arts Degree, 172 
Minor, 172 
Physics, Preprofessional 
Preparation for, 71—72 
Physiology (see Biological Sciences), 83— 
88 


Placement Office, 55 
Plant Sciences, Preparation for, 69 
Points, Grade, 41, 46 
Political Science 
Courses, 176-178 
Department, 175-178 
Major, 175, 176 
Master of Arts Degree, 176 
Minor, 176 
Practice Teaching (see Student 
Teaching) 
Premedical Training, 71 
Preparation for Curricula of the 
University, 35 
Preprofessional Courses, Preparation for, 
69-72 
Prerequisites and Recommended Subjects, 
35 


Index 


Prizes, 52 
Probation and Dismissal, 43 
Professions, Preparation for, 69—72 
Proficiency Tests, 63, 103 
Programs 
Approval of Freshman, 40, 44 
Average, Maximum, and Minimum, 44 
Changes, 44 
Deficit, 44 
Psychological Examinations at Entrance, 
31 
Psychology 
Courses, 179-182 
Department, 179-182 
Major, 179 
Master of Arts Degree, 179 
Minor, 179 
Psychology, Preprofessional Preparation 
for, {2 
Publie Speaking, 189 


Readmission 

after Absence, 37 

after Graduation, 36, 37, 65-68 
Recreational Activities, 55, 56 
Refund of Fees, 50 
Regents of the University, 7 


Registration 
Approval of Freshman Programs, 38, 
40, 44 
Dates, 4, 5 (Calendar) 
Late, 40 


Procedure, 40 
Regular Sessions, 25 
Regulations, General, 40—47 
Religious Institutions, 183 
Requirements 
Applied Arts, 59, 60 
Departmental (see under Various 
Departments) 
for Admission, 31—39 
for Degrees and Credentials, 57—64 
for Graduation, 4, 6 (Calendar), 57—64 
Letters and Science, 60—62 
(see also Graduation Requirements ) 
Residence Matters 
Attorney for Regents in, 49 
Rules Governing, 50—51 
Residence Requirement for Graduation, 57 
Responsibility 
of Students, 46 
Riverside, University of California, 28, 29 
Romance Languages (see French, 
Spanish) 
R.O.T.C. (see Military Science and 
Tactics ) 
Russian Courses, 120, 122 


San Francisco, University of California, 
29 
Scholarship 
Deficiencies, 34, 36, 43 
Grades of, 41, 42 
Other Provisions, 43 
Scholarships, 52 
School and College Placement Service, 55 
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Secondary School Credentials, Special (see 
Credential Programs) 
Selective Service, 26, 27 
Self-Support (see Student Employment) 
Semester Units, 73 
Social and Recreational Activities, 55, 56 
Social Sciences 
Combination Major, 184 
Credential Programs, 184, 185 
Majors, 183 
Minors, 184, 185 
Requirements for All Students, 57, 58 
Requirements for Applied Arts, 60 
Requirements for Letters and Science, 
61 
Social Work, Preparation for, 72 
Sociology-Anthropology 
Courses, 186—189 
Department, 185-189 
Majors, 186, 187 
Minor, 186 
Sororities, 55, 56 
Spanish 
Courses, 121, 122 
Major, 118 
Minor, 118 
Special Examination for Course Credit, 
45 
Special Secondary Credentials (see 
Credential Programs) 
Special Undergraduates, 37 
Speech and Drama 
Credential Programs, 193, 194 
Courses, 194-197 
Department, 189-197 
Majors, 189-192 
Minor, 193 
Test, 63, 64 
St. Vincent School, 29 
Statutory Subjects, Proficiency Tests in, 
63, 103 
Student 
Activities, 55, 56 
Counseling, 54 
Employment, 54, 55 
Health Service, 53 
Mail, 56 
Organizations, 51, 56 
Programs, 44 
Responsibility, 46 
Student Body, 50, 55, 56 
Student Teaching 
Examinations Prior to, 63, 64 
Facilities, 62, 102, 103 
Grades and Requirements, 62, 63 
Student Union, 55 
Study Load (see Student Programs), 44 
Subject A 
Course, 112 
Examination, 40, 41 
Subject Deficiencies, 34 
Summer Session, 25 
Supervised Teaching (see Student 
Teaching ) 
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Teacher Education Curricula, 25, 97-110 

Teacher Placement Office, 55 

Transcript of Record, 41 

Transfer Students, 36 

Tuition Fee for Nonresidents of California, 
49, 50 

Tutorial Program, 197, 198 


Unit and Grade-Point Requirements for 
Graduation, 57 

Units, Distribution of, 59 

Units of Work and Credit, 73 

University Bookstore, 55 

University Extension, 29, 30, 44, 57 

University of California, Organization, 23 

Unsatisfactory Scholarship, 43 

Upper Division 
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Index 


Unit Requirements, 59 
Numbering of Courses in, 73 


Vaccination Requirement, 31, 37 
Veterans Information, 26 


Withdrawal 

from a Course, 44 

from the University, 44 
Wyles Collection, 26 


Year Courses, 73 


Zoology 
Courses, 87, 88 
Major, 82 
Minor, 79 
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Administrative Bulletins of the University of California 


1960-1961 


The administrative bulletins of the University of California present in- 
formation concerning the colleges, schools, and departments of the Uni- 
versity. Copies of general bulletins and other information concerning 
instruction may be obtained from the following: at Berkeley, the 
Registrar of the University of California, Berkeley 4; at Davis, the 
Registrar of the University of California, Davis; at Los Angeles, the 
Registrar of the University of California, Los Angeles 24; at Goleta, 
the Registrar of the University of California, Santa Barbara; at River- 
side, the Registrar of the University of California, Riverside. The bulle- 
tins of the schools and colleges at the University of California, San 
Francisco Medical Center, San Francisco 22, may be obtained by con- 
tacting the deans in charge. 
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PURPOSES OF A UNIVERSITY... 


to serve the whole society . 


ag * The dynamics of progress have char 
the university from a tiny band of sch 
situated on the periphery of society te 
a large group of teachers and investig 
operating at an intersection crossed 
by nearly all the paths of human activity 
from a debating forum to a research 
laboratory; from an isolated retreat 
restricted to the contemplation of histor ry 
philosophy, the classics, and the arts — 
toa vast intellectual enterprise devote 
| also to the social, physical, 
; and biological sciences. 

Some professors have transferred their 
investigations from the library into - 
the factory and onto the farm. 
Today the university is much more ar 
integral part of society than ever bef fore. 
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CLARK KERR 


President of the University 


® This is one of a series of statements explaining the réle of the University 0 
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